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IMMUTABILITY OF GOD. 


Gop is unlike all other beings in the universe. All other 
intelligences and all created things are subject to change, and 
are constantly changing. But God is unchangeable. He is 
the same, yesterday, to-day and forever, without the least 
variableness or shadow of turning. Angels and the spirits 
of the just have the image of God, and are in some degree 
like him in holiness and happiness. But they are still muta- 
ble :—although they are confirmed and elect, and exalted 
above the power of sin and death ; they are changeable: for 
they are no doubt advancing in knowledge and happiness—— 
rising to higher degrees of perfection; and every accession to 
their knowledge or happiness is a change. Immutability 
therefore, as well as the perfection of his attributes, dis- 
tinguishes God from all other beings in the universe. ‘His 
ways are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts, 
for as the Heavens are high above the earth, so are his ways 
above our ways, and his thoughts above our thoughts.” 

That Gop Is IMMUTABLE, is a grand and important truth. 
An enlightened view of this attribute is indispensable to a 
knowledge of his perfections and government; and a knowl- 
edge of the character and government of God is the founda- 
tion of all true religion. The greatest mistakes in religion, 
both in sentiment and practice, among Christians and among 
Heathen, arise from erroneous or partial views of the charac- 
ter of God. This subject then, is an important one. 

Before entering upon the discussion of it, it is proper for 
us to recollect, that in learning the character of God, in form- 
ing ideas of Him, the Bible, and the Bible alone, must be 
our guide ; his Word and Spirit alone can direct us, for his 
nature and attributes are incomprehensible. They are too 
high to be attained by reason. They cannot be conceived 
by human understandings, or comprehended by. finite minds. 
We are creatures of yesterday. We were, but a few days 
since, called into life, and opened our eyes for the first time 
on the works of God:—and we have, perhaps, exercised 
our reason very little, in inquiring about Him, and con- 
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templating his perfections, during the short period we have 
lived. And the deranged state of our affections has retarded 
our progress,—has presented a formidable obstacle to our ad- 
vancement in the knowledge of God. Our minds are blinded 
by sinful passions and unholy desires; or to use the language 
of scripture, ‘sour understandings are darkened by the blind- 
ness of our hearts.”” The Bible then, must be the only source 
of our knowledge on this subject ;—and if we receive it, as 
the word of God, we shall not deny or explain away the mean- 
ing of its plain declarations, because we cannot comprehend 
them. We shall not reject any truths which it reveals, be- 
cause we Cannot reconcile them with other truths. God does 
not require us to reconcile or comprehend all the truths which 
he has revealed ;s—for he knows we cannot do it. But he 
requires us to believe the testimony which he has given of 
himself. If we believe nothing, but those things which we 
comprehend ; we shall believe little of the Bible; we shall 
not believe the evidence of our senses,—or even the fact of our 
own existence. The Bible, therefore, must be our guide in 
all our inquiries relating to the character of God. 

It will be my object to illustrate the truth, that God is 
nnchangeable. 

1. He is unchangeable in his being and mode of existence. 
God is a Spirit. We cannot define a Spirit, only by nega- 
tives.—** A Spirit,” said our Saviour, “hath not flesh nor 
bones,””—it has not form, nor shape, nor matter. If we know 
any thing of a Spirit, it must be, by examining our own 
minds ;--that principle which informs us of our existence,— 
which thinks and desires and fears and loves and hates,— 
which compares and reasons and judges,—which is not con- 
fined to us, or the place we inhabit, but which soars away, 
rapid as the lightning, even to the throne of Jehovah. God 
is a Spirit, an infinite Spirit,—filling immensity with his 
presence; and as he is unchangeable, he has ever been, and 
will forever continue to exist, a Spirit. He is One numeri- 
cally and essentially ; one in his nature and perfections, and 

et he exists in three persons or distinctions, the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost. By this, it is not asserted, that he is one, 
in the same sense in which he is threc, or that he is three in 
the same sense in which he is one:—But that he is one in 
number and essentially, and yet exists in three distinct per- 
sons. Ashe is unchangeable he must have forever existed in 
this way. When God became incarnate in the person of Je- 


/ gus Christ,—we are not to suppose, that the mode of his exis- 
‘\ tence was changed ; but that the second person in the Trinity 
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was mysteriously united to the man Jesus. When Christ, 
after the general judgment shall have delivered up his media- 
torial kingdom to God the Father, and God shall be all and 
in all,—we are not to infer, that the mode of the divine exis- 
tence will be changed, for it is immutable, as God is immuta- 
ble. The mode of the divine existence in three distinctions, 
and the union of the second with the man Jesus Christ, are 
great mysteries,—the mysteries which constitute the foundation 
of the believer’s hope. Wecannot comprehend them. They 
are to be believed, because God himself has declared them to 
be truth. 


2. God is unchangeable in power. His power is as incom- 
prehensible, as his other perfections. We may every where 
see its effects, but we cannot conceive of its greatness. He 
is AtmicHTy. His power can neither be increased nor 
diminished. The same power which he exercised in calling 
the universe into being, God now possesses and exercises in 
sustaining it. It is equally exerted in the fall of a leaf, and 
in the creation of a world, in the motion of an atom in the 
breeze, and in directing the revolutions of planets and suns. 
As God is immutable, he will forever possess and exercise 
this inconceivable amount of power. At some future day, 
He will exhibit it to the universe in a most grand and solemn 
manner. He will lay aside these visible heavens as a worn 
out vestment;—He will dissolve these elements in fervent 
heat—He will consume this earth, so long the abode of sin 
and rebellion, in flames of fire. He will create new heavens, 
and a new earth, which will forever reflect the beams of his 
radiant glories. 


$. God is unchangeable in holiness. The aversion, the 
hatred which he now feels towards sin, he has ever possessed. 
No new feelings were awakened in the mind of God, when 
Angels rebelled and were bound in chains of darkness, re- 
served unto the Judgment of the Great Day,—and when man 
apostatized :—for if God had any new feelings of aversion 
and anger towards sinners,—there was a change in him. 
The love of holiness which he manifested by creating Angels, 
and by creating man in his own blessed image, in true holiness, 
has ever existed in his mind, and will thus forever exist, 
without any increase or diminution. For he is unchangeable. 
The inconceivable sufferings which evil spirits and impene- 
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tent sinners endure in the world of woe, will never lessen his | 
hatred toward them. As he is immutable, they must forever | 


be the objects of his holy indignation. 
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4. God is unchangeable in justice. He dispenses his justice 
to his creatures by rewarding some and punishing others, ac- 
cording to their works. He declares himself a just God, and he 
never departs or deviates from the strictest justice in any of his 
dealings with his creatures. In bestowing on believing sinners, 
the riches of his amazing grace, be makes no sacrifice of his 
justice; for Christ has satisfied its demands against them, 
by his sufferings and death. Divine justice can bring no 
charge against those who are united, who are one, with Christ. 
God has the same regard to what is just and right in exercis- 
ing his long suffering toward sinners in this world, that he 
has in executing the fearful sentence of his law upon them in 
another. The truth is, this world is not the place for the dis- 
play of his retributive justice. Here he may bear long with 
them, and they in the mean time may persuade themselves 
that all is safe, that to-morrow will be as this day. But the 
justice of God is not asleep. It will at length overtake them. 
Though hand join in hand the wicked shall not be unpunished. 
They think it unjust, that they should suffer the penalty of the 
law,-—everlasting destruction, misery without mitigation or 
end, for the sins committed during a short life; sins which to 
them do not appear numerous or great. But are they compe- 
tent to decide what is just in this case? Are they not a party 
concerned? May not the love of happiness bias their judg- 
ments? Do they know, how great evils their sins occasion? 
evils perhaps entailed on a thousand generations! Do they 
know how much dishonor and reproach they cast upon God ? 
We shall all, no doubt, see another day, that the sentence of 
God’s law is just and right; for God will exhibit to the whole 
universe, assembled before his tribunal, the eternal, unchang- 
ing principles of justice, from which he never departs—which 
constitute the basis, the defence, the glory of his great moral 
government. 

5. God is unchangeable in mercy. He is infinite in mercy. 
His feelings of compassion for his suffering creatures are al- 
ways the same. He had the same compassion for our ruined 
race before the foundation of the world, that he had when he 
sent his son to redeem it: for if any feelings of pity were 
awakened in his mind when Christ came; or if his compas- 
gion was greater than before, there was achangeinhim. As 
He is immutable, so is his mercy. The same feelings of mer- 
cy which now exist in his mind, have existed from eternity, 
and will forever continue to exist without any change. His 
mercy, like his other perfections, is eternal, without begin- 
ning orend. Thy mercy, says the Psalmist, is from everlast- 
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ing to everlasting. As there is no change in God, he has the 
same feelings of compassion for sinners, when he executes on 
them the penalty of his law, that he has in the time of their 
probation while he addresses them in the accents of kindness 
and love. He has the same compassion, but it is not exer- 
cised toward them. Does not the kind father, who maintains 
his authority for the good of his family, feel the same compas- 
sion for an ungrateful chi/d when chastising him, that he does, 
when persuading him to reform, by kindness? The compas- 
sion of God in punishing incorrigible sinners, is illustrated by 
the conduct of Christ toward the guilty inhabitants of Jerusa- 
Jem. A short time before his sufferings and death, while de- 
claring their condition hopeless, and denouncing their fearful 
doom;. he still yearned over them with a heart of compassion. 
Their unbelief and hatred and malice had not extinguished in 
his breast the feelings of mercy. He weeps over them! In 
the language of compassion, he exclaims while pronouncing 
their irrevocable sentence,—if thou hadst known, even thou in 
this thy day, the things which belong to thy peace! bul now are 
they hid from thine eyes. Behold, your house is left unto you 
desolate. The feelings of mercy in God are forever the same. 
But his mercy does not interfere with his justice; both are 
eternal and unchangeable, and he does not sacrifice one to the 
other. The mercy of God is sometimes said to be boundless ; 
but this is a mistake. It is limited in its exercise in two 
respects: it is limited to sinners of our race by the brief 
span of life. Mercyis not offered to fallen angels or impenitent 
sinners in hell. There is an ocean of mercy in the heart of 
God, but it does not flow forth tothem. They are forever ex- 
cluded from it. It is limited too as it respects the manner in 
which itisexercised. Thereis only one medium through which 
it is conveyed, and that is Christ: there is no other way in 
which God extends mercy to any. His holiness and justice 
stand as flaming swords to drive sinners from every other way 
of access to the treasures of his grace. 


6. God is unchangeable in goodness. It is unnecessary to 
illustrate this remark, for it is obvious to every one, that He 
who is infinitely holy, just and merciful, must be infinitely 
good: and if these attributes are unchangeable, his goodness 
is unchangeable. We cannot form a more exalted idea of 
consummate goodness, than by conceiving of perfect holiness 
and justice united with infinite benevolence. 


7. God is unchangeable in wisdom and knowledge. He 
sees all events and all things, past, present and future, at a 
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single glance; or rather all events and all things, which ever 
have been, or which ever shall be, are present to his mind. 
All have been continually before him from eternity. The mind 
of God is not limited, like our minds, to one thing at a time. 
He knows, sees and directs all things at the same instant, 
without intermission. He does this through all duration, with- 
out beginning and without end. God has no new thoughts. If 
he has any thought now, which he had not at the creation, we 
should infer, that there has been a change in him; but as he is im- 
mutable, he can have no thoughts now which did not exist in 
his mind before time began. And as all things are always pre- 
sent to him, there cannot be any succession of thoughts in his 
mind, as there is in ours. Consequently, time cannot be pre- 
dicated of God. There is nothing past or future tohim. All 
thirigs past and future are present: all duration is one ETER- 
NAL Now: ‘a thousand years with him are as one day, and 
one day as a thousand years. Such knowledge is too won- 
derful for us, we cannot attain unto it; it is high as heaven, 
what can we do? deeper than hell, what can we know?” 

8. God is unchangeable in his affections. He is not like 
the fate of the ancient stoics, destitute of feeling, regardless 
of virtue and vice; but he is endowed with the most holy af- 
fections. The scriptures teach us that he desires and feels 
aversion ; he loves and he hates; he rejoices and he is angry. 
But we are not to suppose these affections in the mind of God 
rise and fall—kindle and then subside, as in our minds: they 
ever continue in the same state unchangeably, for he always 
sees things in the same light. Whatever he loves to-day, he 
has loved from all eternity. Now we learn from the scrip- 
tures that God loves his people, that he delights in all who be- 
lieve and obey the gospel; and this blessed volume expressly 
declares, that he has loved them from all eternity. Speaking 
of Israel, he says—-**I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love.” He does not speak of the future, but of the past; I 
have loved thee with an everlasting love. God has in like 
manner, loved, from eternity, all the unborn millions, who 
shall in the future ages of millennial glory, become the subjects 
of his grace. As nothing is past or future to him,—as all du- 
ration, all creatures and all things are ever present,—he must 
at all times view them with the same feelings and affections. 
And as his love toward his people is unchangeable and eter- 


_ nal, so is his hatred toward sinners forever the same. 


9. God is unchangeable in his purposes. Every one who 
believes the Bible, must believe the fact, that God has purpo- 
ses. That holy volume was given to reveal and make known 
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his purposes unto us; and they are mentioned in almost every 
page. If God has any purpose to-day, which he did not have 
a thousand years ago, we should infer that there is a change 
in him—for adding one to the number of his purposes, will 
produce a change in them. As he is immutable, he has no 
new designs. Whatever he now determines, has been deter- 
mined from all eternity. Whatever purposes he now has, 
have been forever in his mind. Like himself, his purposes are 
without beginning ; this is declared by scripture. Paul speaks 
of God’s eternal purposes in his epistle to the Ephesians and 
in other places. To Timothy he says, be thou partaker of the 
afflictions of the gospel, according to the power of God, who 
hath saved us and called us with an holy calling, not accord- 
ing to our works, but according to HIS OWN PURPOSE and 
grace which was given us in Christ Jesus before THE WoRLD 
BEGAN. God’s purposes therefore are eternal: they are also 
unchangeable—for he is of one mind and none can turn him. 
Here, we may remark, that God’s purposes include all events 
which ever have been, or which ever shall be ;_ for he governs 
and directs—he exercises his agency in all things. We can- 
not even suppose that he governs without a purpose or design. 
Such a supposition is unworthy of God. For no intelligent 
being, of which we have any knowledge, acts without a pur- 
pose. We must therefore conclude that all events which ever 
have been, or which ever shall be, from the greatest to the least, 
are the eternal purposes of God. They were determined in 
the counsels of eternity by his holy, just, and omniscient will. 

Many important inferences are suggested by these remarks, 
a few of which only can be mentioned. 

1. If God’s purposes are eternal and unchangeable, his 
Ministers ought to preach this truth. They ought to preach 
every truth, connected with our duty, which they find in the 
Bible. I do not say, that they should preach this truth on all 
occasions, or to those who have not been taught the rudiments 
of the gospel, but in its proper time and place. Must they 
neglect to preach this doctrine, because they cannot compre- 
hend or explain it? To be consistent then, they must preach 
nothing about God and his perfections, for they cannot com- 
prehend or explain them. 

Must they be silent on this truth, because it gives offence? 
They must then, be silent on all the fundamental truths of the 
guspel; all have given offence, have excited the world to arms 
for their suppression. These objections furnish no good ex- 
cuse for silence on the important truth under consideration. 
Ministers then ought to preach it plainly and affectionately, 
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and exhibit it in its connexion with other truths, se that,—if 
possible,—they may prevent men from wresting it to their 
own destruction. This is required of them by the example 
of Christ, who preached it to the Jews, and they took up 
stones to stone him for it; by that of Peter, who preached it 
on the day of Penticost, and three thousand were converted ; 
and by the example of Paul, who taught and preached it, in 
his mission through the world. And every one ought to be- 
ware, lest he take away from the gospel which they preached. 

2. If God is unchangeable in his purposes, men are free 
agents—are accountable to Him for their actions. God has 
made known many of his purposes in his word, and among 
others this important one is clearly revealed,—that men shall 
act freely, and shall render an account for their deeds at his 
tribunal in the judgment of the Great Day. We have not 
the least shadow of evidence, that this purpose has ever been 
changed. God, in his word, still commands, exhorts, invites 
and warns us as his accountable creatures. As such he will 
judge us. But we have another proof of this trath, in the 
unsophisticated convictions of our own minds. If we ex- 
amine the state of our minds, that mental state which pre- 
cedes any action—we shall see and know, that our actions 
are voluntary; that our moral freedom is in no respect im- 
paired. Indeed, such is the moral structure of our souls, 
that we cannot divest ourselves of the feeling of responsi- 
bility. 

Each of these facts, —that God’s purposes are unchangeable— 
that man is a free agent—rests upon its own evidence,—that 
evidence is the word of God. We may not be able—so short 
sighted is reason——we may not be able to see their harmony, 
to reconcile one with the other. But truths which we every 
day believe, on the evidence of our senses, are equally incom- 
prehensible to us. 

8. If God’s purposes are unchangeable, all who cordially 
believe the gospel, will assuredly be saved. This glorious 

urpose has been proclaimed to the world by the voice of the 
Deity. It has filled all Heaven with praise. Angels have 
descended to celebrate it in celestial sones on earth; and it 
ought to awaken a thrill of holy joy in every human heart. 

Let it be remembered that God’s purposes are con- 
sistent with one another, and include means, as well as ends. 
In predetermining an end, he determined the means by which 
that end is to be attained. He does nothing, of which we 

. have any knowledge, without the use of means, either in the 
“{ natural or moral world. If, therefore, it be his purpose that 
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you should inherit eternal life, i¢ is also his purpose, that you 
shall, in this, the day of salvation, believe the gospel ; that 
you shall exercise that trust in his promise of mercy, which 
will render you obedient to his commands, and which will be 
manifested by a life of holiness: for, «*without holiness, no 
man shall see the Lord.” 

4. Again: If God’s purposes are unchangeable, it is still 
his solemn, determined immutable purpose to punish all in- 
corrigible sinners with everlasting destruction. This, their 
doom is written as in sunbeams in his holy word, and in the 
records of his providence. By an eternal, immutable law in 
his moral government, sin and misery are indissolubly con- 
nected. 

But here we may observe, that, the everlasting punish- 
ment, which the wicked will suffer, is not on account of any 
purpose or decree; it is for their sins. Justice demands 
their punishment. When their guilt and ingratitude are con- 
templated in the light of eternity, all the intelligences of 
God,—even they themselves shall pronounce their punish- 
ment gust. And the smoke of their torment forever ascend- 
ing in dark columns from the bottomless pit, will eternally 
stand as monuments revealing to the universe, this solemn 
truth, THEIR PUNISHMENT I8 JUST. 

I only add, that this subject is full of consolation to the be- 
liever. BLESSED, FOREVER BLESSED is the man, who makes 
the unchanging God his friend. He may well rejoice with 
holy delight in all the trials and changes of life, for God the 
portion of his soul is unchanging. He may cheerfully sub- 
mit to all the allotments of providence, in adversity, in afflic- 
tions, and in death, for in all these he is sustained by the 
arms of everlasting love. And when the trump of the Arch- 
angel shall summons the world to Judgment—when the 
earth shall be wrapped in flames of fire—while standing on 
the ashes of the material universe, he may still raise his head 
in triumphant joy, for the heart of eternal love will not for- 
get him. The Almighty hand of his Saviour, will raise him 
from these ruins, to the abodes of immortal glory, and Gop 
WILL BE HIS UNCHANGING, HIS EVERLASTING REWARD. 


Vor. x. Vo. 1.--Jan, 1827. 
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Canpour and perhaps civility demands a frank avowal, 
that whatever motives may have assembled this audience on 
the present occasion, and with whatever expectations they 
have hastened hither to testify their respect for the venerable 
personages whose death we this day commemorate, the speaker 
has come here, not to pronounce indiscriminate and unprofita- 
ble eulogies, but religiously to notice the finger of providence 
in this deeply interesting event. Though the place in which 
we are assembled is connected in many of your minds with 
no other thoughts, than those of the contests of litigation, or 
the bustle and turmoil of political transactions, yet in the 
mind of the Speaker, it is associated with the solemnities of 
divine worship. 

The sacredness of. the day, too, whose hours are consecrated 
to spiritual employments, calls upon us, to cherish religious, 
rather than merely political emotions on this occasion. 

Nor ought this to be an uninteresting occupation for our 
minds. There is a strong propensity in human nature, to for- 
get the CreaTor in an idolatrous homage to the creature, 
and to ascribe that, to the instrument, which is due only to 
God, in whose hand it is employed, and who has fabricated 
and polished it to accomplish his own purposes. 

These remarks are especially applicable to political affairs, 
The separation of religion and politics, so far that religion 
shall not be made an engine of state, nor be forced to bend to 
the sovereignty of civil power, is not less consonant with the 
voice of reason, than with the dictates of experience. But 
there is a tendency in our age te a conclusion, that because 
they should be separated in legislation, they should likewise 
be held morally distinct. Many, in forgetting that religious 
obligation, like its great Author, is omnipresent and all-per- 
vading, appear to suppose that they step beyond its reach, 
whenever they enter the field of political discussion. The 
consequence of continually tracing political events: to their 
secondary causes, is, that the GREAT FIRST CAUSE is often for- 
gotten ;—and political characters are spoken of in language 
due to God only. They are talked of, as though they had the 
destinies of nations at their disposal. 

Sach was the error and sin of the nation of Israel. God 
was their king. Their government was properly a theocra- 
cy. If they continued obedient to him, he promised to pro- 
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tect them, and grant them victory over their enemies.—If 
they went astray and fell into the sinful customs of the idola- 
trous nations around them, he threatened to deliver them 
into the hands of their enemies to suffer the consequences of 
their national sins. If in their distress, they called upon 
his name in the spirit of repentance, he promised to hear 
and restore them. He offered himself as their only God and 
Saviour. Yet in seasons of danger, they often formed for- 
bidden alliances with surrounding nations, as though more 
dependance might be placed upon armies, than upon the pow- 
er and providence of the God of armies. 

It was in allusion to this circumstance that the prophet 
Isaiah introduced these words; «cease ye from man, whose 
breath is in his nostrils, for wherein is he to be accounted 
of?””—T hey are the last verse in the 2d ch. of his prophecy. 

The frailty and mortality of man is here intimated by the 
words, ‘whose breath is in his nostrils.’—That man is 
mortal, is a fact better known, than considered. Nor does 
his utter imbecility to do any thing, without the continual 
help of God, seem to be better considered. 

But here it is declared for a practical purpose; to lead 
us to contemplate the finger of God in the affairs of nations, 
and to look for protection and safety to the source of all good. 

The doctrine of our text is, that the agency of the Almighty 
is concerned in all the affairs of Nations ; —and the inference 
which is drawn, is, that the favour of God is the only security 
for the safety of nations. 

The truth of this doctrine need not be argued in a christian 
assembly. But it may not be unprofitable to enforce it.— 
When the providence of God is practically forgotten by mul- 
titudes—when unqualified reliance on forms of government, 
and on the wisdom of men and the efficacy of measures pre- 
vails, should we not often review the pages of revelation and 
there learn our dependance and the real ground of our safety. 

Here we find that whatever importance is attached to the 
character of earthly rulers among men, they are only agents, 
whom, in his providence, God has employed to execute his 
purposes, while he himself is «the blessed and ONLY PoTEN- 
TATE, THE KING OF KINGS AND LorpD OF LorRDs.” The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, and of course he 
disposes of the affairs of kingdoms and nations, as well as of 
individuals, in his own wisdom and sovereignty.—*The Lord 
maketh poor and maketh rich ;—he bringeth low and lifteth 
up. He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, and lifteth up the 
beggar from the dunghill to set them among princes and tp 
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make them inherit the throne of glory, for the pillars of the 
earth are the Lord’s and he hath set the world upon them.” 

Does any one imagine that his special government was 
confined to the nation of Israel? We reply in the language 
of the psalmist; ** The Lord most high, is a great King over 
all the earth.” ‘God reigneth over the heathen.” «The 
kingdom is the Lord’s and he is governor among the nations.’? 

The history of the children of Israel seems to have been 
recorded, not more, to teach us the government of God over 
his church, than his supremacy over nations. No subject 
was more frequently and more awfully enforced upon the 
consideration of that nation, than this, which is suggested by 
our text. ‘Cease ye from man whose breath is in his nos- 
trils;”’ and no truth is more clearly exemplified, than this, 
that the favour of God is the only security for the welfare 
of nations. 

From the time of their escape from the oppression of Pha- 
raoh, to their entrance into the land of Canaan, they received 
miraculous evidence of this truth:—When God smiled, the 
waves of the sea divided and afforded them a dry path;—the 
rocks opened and poured forth cool and refreshing streams;—— 
the manna fell in copious supplies, and their meat. came in 
everflowing abundance. When he frowned—fiery serpents 


- destroyed them;—their meat became loathsome ;—the earth 


opened and swallowed them up, and fire from heaven devour- 
ed them. 

When they crossed the River Jordan, they were in num- 
bers vastly inferior to those who possessed the land. In 
bodily strength, they were endowed with no extraordinary 
powers,—-while their enemies were Giants, the sons of the 
Anakims, and in possession of strongly fortified cities. 

But behold, the favour of God is life. When they went 
forth enjoying its smiles, the strongest fortresses crumbled 
before them,--the most powerful armies were routed and dis- 
comfited,—and the richest cities became an easy prey. 

But when the anger of the Lord was kindled against them, 
when iniquity prevailed in the nation, or some Achan lurked 
in the camp, their armies were put to flight before the Amo- 
rites and the Moabites; the Assyrian carried them away cap- 
tive into distant lands, and their beloved country was left 
desolate. No warlike skill or prowess could avail for their 
restoration, until the favor of the Lord was restored to 
them. 

The book of Judges may be profitably studied by my hear- 
ers, with an eye to this single article of instruction ;—the 
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indissoluble connexion between national piety and prosperity 
and national impiety and adversity. We pass over the in- 
struction of this book to notice a few examples of providen- 
tial illustration of the doctrine of our text in later times. 

The commencement of their kingly government was such, 
as most strikingly teaches us, that the Lord is the fountain 
of all authority, and of course, of all safety among the na- 
tions of the earth. 

Did he not direct the destinies of their nation, when he 
turned aside Saul the son of Cis, from seeking his father’s 
asses to assume the reins of government?—and when he called 
David the youngest son of Jesse from his father’s sheep- 
cote to be the shepherd and king of Israel ? 

But what were they in their highest state of exaltation and 
power? Men; frail, mortal men, whosebreath was in their 
nostrils by divine permission. How impressively were the 
Israelites admonished to cease from all confidence in them 
and trust in him-only to whom they owed their distinction, 
when. Saul, after a long series of victories is slain upon the 
mountains of Gilboa! his armies destroyed, and the Ark of 
the Lord taken by the uncircumcised!! David, the most 
able and the most successful of their warriors, long after he 
had the undisputed possession of his throne, is compelled, by 
a rebellion instigated by his own son, to flee from his palace, 
his beloved city and his sanctuary! Ah! how little depen- 
dance can be placed on an arm of flesh! see this powerful 
monarch barefooted and with his face covered for shame and 
humility, and grief, attended with only a small company of 
his friends crossing the brook Cedron and ascending Mount 
Olivet to escape the hands of a parricide!! 

Yet when the favour of the Lord is restored, how easily can 
he be restored to his kingdom!! The fatal counsel of Ahith- 
ophel is defeated,—his enemies fall into the pit of their own 
digging,—and soon peace prevails throughout his nation. 

The providence of God was manifested in numerous instan- 
ces as wonderful in the history of the Gentiles as in that of 
Israel. Nebuchadnezzar was cast down from his power 
and glory, to eat grass like the beasts of the field, be- 
cause he gave not glory to God for his power and possessions, 
Cyrus was called the Shepherd of the Lord and his anoint- 
ed, for no other reason, than because he was made instrumen- 
tal in restoring the captivity of Jerusalem and building her 
waste places. e 

And now we would inquire, is not his agency equally em- 
ployed in the courts of modern times? Has he surrendered up > 
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his sovereignty over nations and left them to the dominion of 
chance? 

This will scarcely be contended. ‘Not a sparrow falls to 
the ground without his notice; even the hairs of our heads 
are numbered. The Great Jehovah wraps himself in light 
unapproachable and fall of glory. He does not blaze forth in 
miraculous exhibitions of his power and providence, yet from 
behind the veil, which separates him from mortal sight, he 
puts forth an agency, which is no less efficient, than that 
which he exerted upon the nations of antiquity. 

Much is said of the stability of government, on account of 
the excellency or defects of their constitutions. We do not 
deny the providence of God in the formation of constitu- 
tions of government, the general adaptation of means to an 
end. But what commentary is the history of nations on the 
doctrine, that the permanence of government is secured by 
any thing in the constitution or circumstances of the govern- 
ment? 

There was a time when Rome, in the fulness of her power 
was planting her standards and pitching her tents around the 
walls of Jerusalem. The unhappy inhabitants of that city 
were at length compelled to see their temple in flames; their 
fortresses demolished ; their families dispersed abroad, a his- 
sing and a bye-word among the nations of the earth, without 
one tie of connexion remaining, by which their distinctive 
characters might be preserved. 

Yet where now is the far-famous Roman republic, or king- 
dom, orempire. For in all these forms that government bas 
existed.— Where are her invincible legions—her riches—her 

lory ? 

Fallen ! fallen—long since dismembered—and blotted from 
the map of the world! while the Jews, for no other reason, 
than because God willed and promised it, remain a distinct 
people—a colu:nn unbroken amidst the crush of nations and 
the ruins of eighteen centuries ! 

There was a time when papacy sat in all the haughty gran- 
deur of undisputed supremacy and infallibility, swaying the 
councils of nations s;—when the thunders of the vatican made 
the proudest monarchs tremble for their safety and cower for 
protection ; and subjects received the decrees of the court of 
Rome with an awe due only to Divinity. 

Yet when a Monk of St Augustine dared confront the author- 
ity, and oppose the measures of this all-ingulphing power, 
soon its thunders are disarmed of their terror, and all its gran- 
deur is reduced to little more than a pageantry of dominion. 
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There was a time too, when the reformation itself—seemed 
to be crushed, when the Protestant armies were vanquished, 
and the Elector of Saxony, and the Landgrave of Hesse, (to 
mortal eye the very pillars and bulwarks of the Protestant 
cause) were held in ignominious captivity. by the most power- 
ful and haughty monarch in Europe. What hope of future 
success could the followers of Luther indulge, when they saw 
all that had been done for years, overturned in a few weeks? 
their clergy silenced, and the Roman formalaries restored in 
all their cities and in ail their churches! Yet the same mon- 
arch, who triumphed so completely over the Protestants, is 
shortly forced to fly for his own safety and comply with terms 
of conciliation and redress, dictated by one in whom he had 
confidence, as the most faithful of his catholic subjects, 

All the efforts of Henry the eighth, during a long reign, to 
establish a form of religion according to his ¢wn notion, were 
frustrated by his own son, though this son, died at the age of 
fifteen; and during the bloody reign of Mary the work of de- 
stroying the institutions which he had established, had not been 
advanced so far as to prevent their restoration, in the reign of 
Elizabeth. 

It was when the power of the late Emperor of France was 
greatest, and the succession of his family most secure, that in 
the infatuation of a maddening ambition, he began to form 
those schemes of disastrous enterprise, which finally hurled 
him, from his seat in the Tuilleries, to a guarded retirement 
among the rocks of St Helena. 

We have not a prophet’s eye to discern the connexion be- 
tween the dispensations of Providence and the piety or iniqui- 
ties of nations. - Neither have we histories of these nations re- 
corded by inspired penmen, who could point out this connex- 
ion to us, as it is pointed in the Jewish history. But had that 
history been written by uninspired hands, is it not certain that 
there would have been the same difficulty in understanding 
the dealings of God with them, as there is in discovering the 
. design of providence in the history of modern nations? Is it 
certain or even probable, that we should have known, that Saul’s 
family was thrust from the throne, on account of his disobedi- 
ence to the command of the Lord, in sparing Agag and reserv- 
ing the spoil of the Amaiekites? Should we have suspected 
that the long train of evils, which befel the house of David in 
the rebellion of Absalom, was a judgment of the Lord, on ac- 
count of his sin in the affair of Uriah? Had not an inspired 
penman informed us, should we have known that the disasters 
which befel the house of Ahab, were the punishment of his in- 
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justice and cruelty to Naboth the Jezreelite? Equally unsus- 
pected would it have been, that the revolting of the ten tribes 
of Israel, from the kingdom of Judah under Rehoboam, was in 
consequence of Solomon’s being led astray from the Lord by 
his foreign and idolatrous wives. Nor should we have sus- 
pected, that Cyrus was executing the special purpose of the 
Lord in restoring the Jews to their native land. 

No, my hearers, had these successive events been related by 
a Heroditus or Thucydides, by a Levy or Hume, we should 
have been left as entirely in the dark, respecting the designs 
of Providence, as we are in reading profane histories, which 
relate a succession of mere accidents. 

Often we can observe some general connexion between the 
lives and calamities of nations, where we may not presume 
with respect to particulars. 

We know, that there has been infidelity and open sin 
enough in Europe to account for all the desolating wars, 
which have been witnessed there, within the last half a cen- 
tury. 

Let us here reflect for a moment upon the dispensations of 
God towards our own country ;—and let us inquire if there 
be not some general connexion between our moral state--our 
character, and the dealings of God with us? 

To a great extent the first settlement of our country was 
undertaken with an eye to the will and providence of God. 
The best religious institutions of the old world were brought 
over and incorporated with all the enterprises of our ances- 
tors. Nay, many of them resorted hither for the express pur- 
pose of enjoying the blessings of religious liberty. 

Knowing the promises of God, might not a peculiar bless- 
ing have been expected onder these circumstances? We 
boast not of purity in the past character of our nation,--we 
have always had national sins to deplore, and if we have pos- 
sessed national virtues, we readily ascribe them to the grace 
of God; but when we compare the general state of morals 
here, with what it has been in most of the nations of Europe, 
since the first settlement of our country, we do not hesitate to 
hazard the assertion, that our national piety has been as dis- 
tinguishing a feature of our character, as our national pros- 

rity. 


~{ But the rise, progress and final issue of our revolutionary 


contest, in a striking manner illustrates the providence of 
God in the affairs of nations, and the safety of trusting in his 
loving kindness.--Who will deny that it commenced under 
doubtful if not inauspicious circumstances?—A little less 
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unanimity in council or wisdom and valor“in the field—a — 
little more art in traitors and toriesy would have turned the 
contest against us, and would have compelled our fathers to 
accept terms of submission at the point of the British bayo- 
net.—To forget or to neglect to ascribe the success of the 
undertaking to the peculiar providence of God, would be in 
the highest degree presumptuous and ungrateful, because our 
forefathers felt their dependence ; sentiments of religion were 
interwoven with all their political discussions. ‘They ceased 
from man, whese breath is in his nostrils, and acknowledged 
the providence of God. Prayer ascended for a divine blessin 

upon our country’s cause from every pulpit, and even tle 
voice of Washington was heard in the grove, supplicating 
the God of armies, to grant success and victory to his arms. 

Did they plead for these blessings, and shall we be ungrate- 
ful for them when given in answer to prayer? Rather let 
us adore the goodness and kind providence of God, in inspir- 
ing our counsellors with wisdom, in giving bravery to our 
warriors, and in uniting in harmony, the disjointed materials 
which composed the Legislatures of our nation. 

We look back upon these auspicious circumstances, not as 
the boon of fortune, but as the gifts of God, in answer to 
prayer ;—and we would here devoutly acknowledge that he 
who bestowed, might have withheld them.—We would more 
highly extol his goodness, because we know that in our 
best state, his pure eyes saw much to provoke his displeasure. 

Oh how strongly are considerations of this kind impressed 
upon our minds, by the extraordinary dispensation of provi- 
dence, which we this day commemorate. 

We had counted off our seven weeks of years and had cele- 
brated our National Jubilee. The stability of our political 
institutions had the trial of the first half century. We had 
congratulated one another and given thanks at the throne of 
grace and mercy. We had expressed our cordial, our best 
wishes and supplicated for blessings to descend upon those 
fathers and veterans of the revolution, who yet lingered 
among us,—when, suddenly the theme of our conversation is 
changed,—there is a mournful sound borne aiong in the gale,— 
our Gazettes are clad in mourning —their darkened columns 
announce, that the sage of Monticello, the pride and faver- 
ite of Virginia, the Author of the Declaration of our Indepen- 
dence, the patron of science is no more ! / 

Scarcely have we time to ponder this affecting event, when 
our wandering attention is called to a different direction.—-Ru- 
mour outstrips the weekly heralds to bring us tidings, that the 
Vor. x. No. 5.—Jan, 1897. 8 
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~~ guceéssor of Washington, the venerable patriarch of Quincy, 


too, has fallen a victim:to the great destroyer.—His name is 
blotted from the catalogue of the living, and he added to the 
nia congregation of the dead!! How are the mighty fallen!! 

hat strange coincidence is this, that the same natal day 
of our Independence, should after the lapse of fifty years, be 
the birth day, into the eternal world, of two of her most illus- 
trious patrons and promoters. 

Having long expected the decease of each of these venera- 
ble men, the news itself was calculated rather to cause a 
silent and musing astonishment, than to call forth our tears. 
The good old age to which both of them had attained, had led 
us long to regard them rather as. dying than living. .We 
have regarded them as men of other times. Like Noah, they 
seemed to us of the present generation, to have been inhabi- 
tants of two worlds. 

In many respects their career of political glory and useful- 
ness has been singularly prosperous. They arose in an age 
when the art of Printing afforded peculiar facilities for the 
acquisition and communication of knowledge. The most val- 
uable treatises of the Ancients, on political science were 
childish and visionary, compared with more modern writings. 
The object of human government was but imperfectly known; 
the rights of man were neither distinctly understood, nor 
steadfastly asserted. Without the aid of previous writers, it 
is very improbable to suppose, that they would have risen 
from the darkness of antiquity, to the pure light of political 
science in which they moved. 

The grand crisis, in which they bore so conspicuous a part, 
was admirably adapted to develop their intellectual powers, 
and impart to their faculties the highest degree of energy. 
We are to a great extent, creatures of circumstance. Our 
mental as well as our bodily faculties are capable of incon- 
ceivable improvement, by exercise. 

From early life, their minds were intensely occupied with 
affairs. of ponderous magnitude,—and most agonizing inter- 
est. A glow of patriotic sentiment was always awakened, 
whenever the welfare of their country was the subject of dis- 
cussion; and the conflicting opinions which existed respect- 
ing the best mode of promoting it, put in powerful action 
every wheel and spring of intellectual effort. To the cir- 
cumstances of the times, we ascribe under providence, the 
astonishing assemblage of wisdom, eloquence and integrity, 
which was so often witnessed in the halls of our deliberative 
assemblies ;~—to the same cause we attribute the valor which 
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was exhibited upon the arena of military action, during the 
period of the Revolutionary contest. 

Under the blessing of God, these men, raised up for these 
purposes, possessed themselves of the stores of political wis- 
dom, which had been collected by other hands, with a kind 
of supernatural rapidity, and modified and applied them to 
practical purposes, with astonishing justness of apprehension. 

In both of their administrations, some measures were adop- 
ted, which have since been abandoned. Is this strange? 
«To err is human.”—They were treading upon unknown 
ground. Almost every measure was an experiment, whoge 
result could be but imperfectly foreseen. That so few evil 
consequences have: been experienced from the measures they 
adopted, and that so many blessings have resulted from them, 
is to be ascribed to the good providence of him, who taught 
David to war, and who bestowed wisdom upon Solomon. 
Let their errors call on us more forcibly to cease from man, 
whose breath is in his nostrils. 

They lived to see satisfactory evidence that the government 
which they had been so instrumental in constituting and up- 
holding, will be permanent—and will remain as a tomb-stone 
to many false maxims of political science, which before pre- 
vailed, and a monument inscribed on every side of it, with 
principles of civil and religious liberty for the benefit of dis- 
tant nations and of generations yet unborn. 

What a magnificent change has taken place in their belov- 
ed country since they entered upon the theatre of life. Their 
aged eyes, though dim with years, beheld it with rapture.— 
How much enterprise, and how much success!! What an in- 
crease of population! Behold how the narrow field which was 
cultivated, bordering upon the shores of the Atlantic, has 
spread out into a broad land, extending far beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, adorned with all which can captivate the eye or de- 
light the imagination. 

The tide of population which had been swelling along the 
shores of the Atlantic, has rolled to the west, with a rapid and 
majestic progress, bearing forward on its surface, every val- 
uable art, every science which can dignify man or augment 
his happiness: and, it has too been blessed by the influence of 
that gospel, which proclaims peace on earth, and good will to 
man. Literally the wilderness has blossomed like the rose 
since their remembrance. Opulent towns and flourishing vil- 
Jages have risen, like the exhalatiuns of the morning; the lofty 
oak which had for ages possessed the soil, has given place to 
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the towering spire erected in honor of Jehovah; and those 
mountains and forests, which had, since older times, listened 
to the yells of the wolf and the panther, now echo the praise 
of God the redeemer. 

During their active lives, they received their full share of 
invidious censure, but they lived to see a generous public, cast 
the cloak of charity over much that was disapproved, and 
many of their calumniated measures, adopted by their bitter 
opponents. The sun of their earthly glory, though clothed in 
softer light as it declined from the meridian of its career, has 
at length set, full orbed and full of majesty, in the great ocean 
of eternity ! 

As christians, we adore the goodness of God, who raised 
them up in the season of our country’s need, and spared them 
so long among us. But we do not deify them; we do not can- 
onize them:—but we cherish their memory :—we revere their 
political and patriotic example:—we trace their eventful 
journey through life, with pleasing admiration :—we rejoice 
that they were our countrymen. We would be thankful that 
we are permitted to enjoy the fruits of their labours:—we 
loved them, as senior disciples in the school of Washington. 

Their death too affords us many useful reflections. 

They too have fallen under the universal sentence pronounc- 
ed upon our race, * Dust thou art and unto dust thou shalt 
return.” The closing scene of their career reminds us, that 
they are the descendants of our apostate progenitors; com- 
mon participators in the corruption of human nature; in the 
sight of God, «* worms of the dust, children of wrath even as 
others.” 

Cease then from man whose breath is in his nostrils, fur 
wherein is he to be accounted of. All flesh is grass and all 
the godliness thereof as the flower of the field. The tall 
cedars of Lebanon and the strong oaks of Bashan may long 
endure, but they are no less surely destined to decay and fall ; 
than the hyssop of the garden. All earthly distinctions are 
laid aside at the entrance of the grave. «The small and the 

at meet together there.” One event happeneth to them 
all.”? «Thus saith the Lord, speaking to us all by this provi- 
dence, Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let the 
mighty man glory in his might, let not the rich man glory in 
his riches, but let him that glorieth, glory in this, that he un- 
derstandeth and knoweth me, that I am the Lord, which exer- 
cise loving kindness, judgment and righteousness, in the earth.” 
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Beyond the grave, we venture not a conjecture. Their 
spirits have returned to the God who made them. Mercy is 
his darling attribute, but judgment and justice are the habita- 
tion of his throne. With him, there is no respect of persons 
on account of their earthly dignity.x—Their characters and 
works will pass under the same scrutiny of omniscience, as 
that to which the meanest slave will be subjected. 

If they did, while on earth penitently and cordially ac- 
quiesce in the terms of salvation proposed in the gospel ;— 
if they believed in a crucified Saviour, with a faith which 
works by love and purifies the heart, and overcomes the 
world—and is productive of evangelical good works ;—they 
shall arise in the morning of the resurrection to glory and 
everlasting felicity. 

But let us not deceive ourselves and imagine, that there is 
one method of salvation for the great and another for the 
ignoble.—If while here on earth, they did not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven by the straight and narrow way of regen- 
eration, no earthly reputation, or influence, or usefulness, will 
save them from shame and everlasting contempt. Their tal- 
ents have only increased their responsibility and the impor- 
tance of their stewardship. Their wisdom in the things of 
this world, will only demonstrate more clearly their spiritual 
folly. To whom much is given, of him much is justly requir- 
ed ;—whether life is spent ia the concerns of nations or in the 
affairs of a single plautation, the same rule of acceptable ser- 
vice obtains ; that of doing all to the glory of God. Our sta- 
tions are assigned us by the Ruler of the Universe, and it is 
moreover required of stewards, that they be found faithful.— 
The obscure laborer and the great statesman may be kind 
and benevolent in their spheres, and both be destitute of holie 
ness; **without which no man shall see the Lord.” 

Could their voice be heard from the eternal world, they 
would call upon their fellow-citizens to cease from man, 
whose breath is in his nostrils, and seek the favour of God, as 
the only security for the welfare of nations.—They would tell 
us too, that we are subjects of a king, in whose universal 
empire, the nations of the earth are as a drop of the bucket and 
as the small dust of the balance ; and could they communicate 
the conceptions, which now occupy their minds, they would 
publish from Maine to Georgia, and from the Atlantic to the 
Western wilderness, that all our political liberty is a bless- 
ing of small value, when compared with our distinguished 
Gospel privileges ; and that the salvation of a single soul, is 
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a matter of more importance than the mere temporal pross 
perity of a nation. 

As patriots then, let us fear God and keep his command- 
ments, for blessed is the nation whose God is the Lord. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE LIT. AND EVAN. MAGAZINE. 


Gentlemen,—T here lives in a neighboring county an old African, 
named Jack, whose history is more worthy of record, than that of 
many a man, whose name has held a conspicuous place in the an- 
nals of the world. There is a book, which I have no doubt con- 
tains the name of old Jack, but not those, I fear, of many great men 
and nobles of this world—It is ‘‘the Lamb’s Book of Life’-—And 
the Bible gives us abundant reason to believe, that the memory of 
all who are recorded there, will live, when others, however they 
may have been celebrated on earth, shall have sunk into everlast- 
ing forgetfulness. 

Jack was born in Africa, but was brought to this country long be- 
fore the law of the land set its seal of reprobation on the slave 
trade. It need not be said that Jack was a pagan. Not a few of 
the descendants of Africa continue well nigh as ignorant of true re- 
ligion as their heathen progenitors. But it was not so with him. 
He possessed naturally an acute, observing mind; and very soon af- 
ter his arrival in this country, he plainly perceived that there was 
a very wide difference between the white people, and the natives of 
his land. One point of difference was religion. Another, to use 
his own words, was ‘‘that white people could make the book talk.”’ 
He thought this a matter of great importance; and resolved to make 
an experiment whether the book would not talk to him. But on 
getting one into his hand, he ‘‘could not make it say a word.” He 
‘held it, first one way and then another—but it would not all do.” 
This discovery perplexed poor Jack very much. At first he thought 
that the God of white people had made them different from the 
blacks, ‘‘and this was the reason why the book would talk to them 
and not to him.’? Some philosophers have maintained that there 
are different races of men, and that ‘‘God has not made of one blood 
all nations of men, to dwell on the face of the earth, on evidence . 
no better in its kind, than that which presented itself, in this case, 
to the mind of this untutored negro. This conjecture, however, 
did not satisfy his mind. He ‘studied, and studied about it” a 
great deal. At last he was told ‘‘that to know how to make the 
book talk, he must get what they called a spelling book, and begin 
to learn your A B C’s; and then to spell your a, b, ab’s. Well 
Jack procured a book, ‘‘that they called Dilworth’s spelling book; 
but it was of no account to him; he did not know B from a bull’s 
foot. Then folks told him that he must get somebody to teach him 
the letters. And so not far from where he used to work, some 
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children went to school; and in the evening he would catch one of 
them as they were going home, and give hima water melon to learn 
him so many letters.’’ In this way Jack acquired the alphabet, 
learned the power of letters, and at-length found the way to make 
the book talk to him as it does to white folks. 

In the mean while, however, he became anxious on the subject 
of religion, found that he had a wicked heart, and began to pray. 
But instead of becoming better, it seemed to him that be got worse 
every day, and he did not know what todo. At length a man passed 
through that country, who was called “Mr President Smith.”’* 
Jack heard him preach, and to use again his own peculiar phrase, 
‘the turned my heart inside out.”” He wondered much who could 
have told the strange preacher “every thing about him.’’ From 
this sermon, he derived much instruction and some comfort. But 
after a while there came along a young man, they called Mr Hill;t 
he was a powerful preacher too—and he told Jack all about his 
troubles and trials. ‘At length,’ says the old man, ‘l found that 
there was notiing for a poor sinner to do, but to go to the Lord Je- 
sus Christ, and trust to him alone for salvation—since that time, I 
have had many ups and downs. But hitherto the Lord hath helped 
me; and I hope he will help me to the end.” 

This is a brief sketch of old Jack’s life, as given by himself, and 
sometimes in his own words, as nearly as could be recollected. To 
this it may be well to add several particulars, gathered from un- 
questionable authority. 

Jack possesses the entire confidence of the whole neighborhood 
in which he lives--No man doubts his integrity, or the sincerity of 
his piety. All classes treat him with marked respect--Every body 
gives unequivocal testimony to the excellence of his character. 

He possesses a strong mind, and, for a man in his situation, has 
acquired considerable religious knowledge. Many years ago, he 
became a member of the Baptist Church; and was permitted by 
that Society to preach. His brethren purchased his freedom, and 
he is settled on a small tract of land, and lives in a way which sat- 
isfies his humble wishes. 

Although very aged, this good old man enjoys comfortable health, 
and every week is employed in giving religious instruction. A gen- 
tleman of the first respectability and intelligence, in whose neigh- 
borhood old Jack lives, declares that his influence among people 
of his own colour is very extensive and benetictal. He takes 
pains, even in his old age. to obtain all the information he can; and 
herein he is widely different from those fanatics, who suppose them- 
selves to be inspired, proudly refuse to learn from others, and are 
often too successful in propagating the opinion that God speaks 
by them. There is, by the way, not a little of this fanaticism in 


*The late Dr John B, Smith, +Rey. Dr Hill, of Winchester. 
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our country; and one day or other it will show itself in its terrible 
energy, and do a great work of destruction among us. 

Old Jack is as entirely free from all bigotry and party spirit as 
any Christian I have ever seen. He acknowledges every man to 
be a brother, whom he believes to be a Christian. A very striking 
proof of his humble, teachable, Catholic spirit is given in his con- 
duct towards two Presbyterian Missionaries, who were successively 
sent to thy part of the country where he resides. On their arrival, 
he seemed very cautiously to investigate their character. The re- 
sult was a conviction that they were pious and devoted men; and 
a hearty recognition of them as ambassadors of Christ. He found, 
too, that they knew a great deal more than he did; and resolved to 
employ his influence in bringing the black people in his neighbour- 
hood under their instruction. He also frequently consulted them 
in regard to matters of difficulty with himself, and used their attain- 
ments for the increase of his own knowledge, and for enabling him 
the better to instruct the numerous blacks who look up to him as 
their teacher. 

It has before been said that the conduct of this old Christian had 
secured the respect and confidence of the white people. As evi- 
dence of this, some time ago, a lawless white man attempted to de- 
prive him of his land, under a plea that his title was not good. As 
soon as the design was known, a number of the first men in the 
neighborhood volunteered to assist old Jack in maintaining his 
right, and a lawyer of some distinction, not then a believer, rendered 
gratuitous service on the occasion, because every body said that old 
Jack was a good man. 

But while the white people respect, the blacks love, fear, and 
obey him. His influence among them is unbounded. His authori- 
ty over the members of his own Church is greater than that,of the 
master or the overseer. And if one of them commits an offence of 
any magnitude, be never ceases dealing with him until the offender 
is brought to repentance, or excluded from the society. The gen- 
tlemen of the vicinity freely acknowledge that this influence is high- 
ly beneficial. Accordingly old Jack has permission to hold meet- 
ings on the neighboring plantations, whenever he thinks proper. 
He often visits the sick of his own colour, and preaches at all the 
funerals of the blacks who die any where within his reach. 

A gentleman of that part of the country, whose name would en- 
title any opinion advanced by him to respectful consideration, has 
suggested that the case of this old man, perhaps, points out the way 
for bringing the black population of the country under a healthful 
religious influence. This is a subject of extreme difficulty and equal 
importance. There are many “negro preachers” in the -outhern 
country, whose influence over ‘their own colour’’ is not small; 
and it certainly is not beneficial. The reason is obvious— They 
_ are fanatics. Now, one of the most obvious distinctions between 

fanaticism and religion is that the former takes no hold on the moral 
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feelings, while the latter always increases their sensibility. Reli- 
gion enlightens and directs the conscience; fanaticism leaves it in 
all the stupidity of natural depravity, and in all the insensibility of 
habitual sin. Both are powerful mental stimuli—the one excites to 
good; the other prepares one for the commission of any evil. And 
one of the most important and difficult problems now to be settled 
in this country is, To prevent the growth of fanaticism, and diffuse 
the influence of true religion among the black population of the 
southern country. No matter what men’s views are, in relation to 
the delicate questions connected with this subject, dae considera- 
tion will convince every one that this is a matter of pre-eminent im- 
portance. Something under the name of religion will exist among 
those people: and it will either infuse the pure and gentle spirit of 
Christianity, causing its votaries to ‘‘cease to do evil, and learn to 
do well;” or it will be a wild untameable excitement, which allows 
its subjects to do just as they please, provided they make the right 
confession, and perform the prescribed ceremonies. 

‘The difficulty of this subject has greatly increased in later times. 
There is a general resolution evinced by this part of our popula- 
tion to seek religious instruction only from ‘their own color.” It 
is extremely difficult for well taught white preachers to find access 
tothem. But one of these fanatics can at any time get among them, 
and at once raise the most violent excitement. In fact his influence 
is felt for evil in all his neighborhood; while that of old Jack is 
known and acknowledged to be for good through the whole sphere 
of his labors. The proposed use of such men as he is, when first 
suggested by the very intelligent gentleman referred to, struck me 
with great force: and I wish it to be made a subject of serious con- 
sideration by the readers of your Magazine. But whatever may be 
thought of these hints, every one must look with pleasure on an 
aged native of Africa, now nearly four score, standing on the verge 
of heaven, full of the hopes of the gospel, and with the characteris- 
tic benevolence of the religion of Christ, endeavoring to do all the 
good in his power as long as he lives. RUSTICUS. 


For the Lit. and Evan, Magazine. 
DOING AND NOT HEARING ONLY. 


Pes ye doers of the word, and not hearers only, deceiving your ow) 
selves. 


What thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy mght. 


The doctrine of salvation by grace is strangely misused by many 
religious teachers, and sadly misapplied by many professing chris- 
tians. The atonement and merit of Christ are relied on in such a 
way as to render active effort and rigorous exertion in the cause of 
God unnecessary; while certain feelings are resorted to as the eri- 
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dence of faith. In this case, the misunderstanding of one part of 
scripture carries the erring christian into direct collision with ano- 
ther part. The Apostle James distinctly teaches that works are the 
proper evidence of genuine faith. The same trath is most clearly 
taught by our blessed Saviour in his account of the final judgment. 
Before the assembled universe, a reference will be made to the ac- 
tions of the righteous, as the ground of the sentence passed on them 
by the Judge of all. ‘Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the 
kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world: for I 
was an hungered and ye gave me meat.” &c. (See Matt. xxv, 
34—46. 
It is the writings of the Apostle Paul, that are particularly re- 
ferred to in support of the doctrine of free grace; because he treats 
' this all important subject at greater length, than any other writer in 
the New Testament. And it is evident to the slightest observer, 
\that he does not discuss it as a mere matter of speculation. He 
j himself had embraced the doctrine with his whole heart; and evi- 
‘ dently regarded it as the only foundation of hope for a ruined 
world. 
Now it deserves to be borne in perpetual remembrance, that the 
Apostle Paul stands before the whole christian church, as the high- 
est example of untiring effort, of ceaseless activity in promoting the 


, cause of Jesus Christ. The labors performed by him would be in- 





credible, did we not know how sustained excitement braces a man 
up, and bears him forward to the accomplishment of his wishes. 
While there was a region in the known world still lying in the dark- 
ness of heathenism, this warm hearted christian seemed to forget 
all past labors and sufferings, and pressed forward in his work of 
love. But these are matters well known. 

It is easy to see from the Apostle’s letters, that the doctrine em- 
braced by him constituted his principles of action, furnished his mo- 
tives, and produced that strong excitement, which continually urged 
him onward. ‘The love of Christ constraineth us, while we thus 
judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead; and that he died 
for all, that they who live, should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto him who died for them and rose again.” It would 
richly repay the time and labor, if one would carefully study the 
epistles of Paul for the express purpose. of ascertaining the influ- 
ence of his doctrine on his manner of life. The result of this whole 
inquiry would be, a full conviction that the proper effect of the doc- 
trine of salvation by grace, when cordially received as it is taught 
in scripture, is, zealous effort to promote religion in ourselves and 
others. And if they who make a profession of the christian religion 
are not excited to put forth these exertions, they have very serious 
reason to suspect that they have not embraced the doctrine which 
Paul taught: or at least, that some grievous error neutralizes their 
system of religious truth, and destroys its efficiency. If works, 
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then, afford the only proper evidence of genuine faith, what is the 
value of the faith of many who bear the name of Christ? 

The objection advanced by many in the oft-repeated question, 
What can we do?—is without force. . All experience proves that 
there is no weight in it. The pure benevolence, and warm yet 
humble zeal of even the obscurest Christians have been blessed in 
every age, for the promotion of the glory of God, and the salvation 
of men. The records of the Church afford instances enough to 
stop the mouth of every disciple, when he would in this way excuse 
his want of activity in the service of Christ. Inthe present age, 
many witnesses rise up and rebuke the slothful Christian, while 
they joyfully testify that their own labors ‘‘are not in vain in the 
Lord. 

Some remarks on this subject, in the No. of the London Con- 
gregational Magazine for December 1826, are’so appropriate, and 
so well expressed, that the reader will be glad of an opportunity te- 
peruse them. 

‘There is an exquisite delight resulting from being made useful 
to others, which the idle or the selfish christian cannot taste. Cer- 
tainly it is the object of God, in the bestowment of his grace, to 
make us the instruments of conveying the same unspeakable bene- 
fits to others ; and this will be more or less the aim of all who 
rightly consider the responsibility of the Christian character. ‘Ye 
are the salt of the earth’ is a sentiment which should make Chris- 
tians feel that their Lord expects something of them beyond mere 
aeutrality. Nothing can be more erroneous, or more detrimental 
to the interest of Christianity in the world, than for private Chris- 
tians to suppose that they have no active duties to perform in 
reference to the unbelieving world, or that they may leave the 
great work of spreading the Gospel exclusively in the hands of the 
Ministers of religion.” 

‘*That much good may be effected by the zealous efforts of the 
humble Christian, and that no station is so retired as not to afford 
some opportunities of usefulness, every day’s experience testifies. 
Let Christians but live up to their profession, make their Lord’s 
glory the object of their lives, and study continually how they may 
do his work, and numberless trophies of success will crown their 
exertions. ‘The influence of religion would spread through those 
minute ramifications of society which cannot be approached by the 
public teacher, and the most distant and secluded would come 
within the reach of this multiplied and all pervading energy.”’ 

*« It is not too much to hope, from the prospects of Scripture 
prophecy, that a far more general movement than has yet been 
made, shall some day be witnessed in the Christian Church. Sure 
we are, that the desire to be useful is growing, and that the ex- 
ample of devoted and zealous individuals, in comparatively humble 
and private walks of life, not only is applauded by the wise and good, 
but is becoming increasingly influential. There is, however, much 
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to be done in rousing the professors of Christianity from that sleep 
into which many of them have fallen, and in shaking them from that 
love of ease and self-indulgence, which robs the world of their best 
services, and themselves of the delights of doing good. * * Those 
who will do good, may find ready opportunities and ample means, 
even in spite of many difficulties; and it neither requires great 
talents, nor great means, nor flattering occasions, to enable us to 
exert, for the glory of God and the good of our fellow creatures, 
the talents with which each is entrusted. It is a wise and excellent 
maxim, recommended by ap eminent author, always to have in 
mind some project of usefulness. If Christians would but make 
this a standing rule, to suffer no day to pass without designing and 
attempting some purpose of good, though their effort should consist 
only of giving away a solitary tract, what success might not each 
one hope for in the course of a year—and if in a year, how much 
might be effected in a whole life—and if all true Christians would 
act upon the same principle, how vast an amount of good, might the 
whole produce!” 

These remarks are prefixed to two anecdotes of a poor blind 
man, who, filled with evangelical benevolence, resolved as far as 
possible todo good. His most efficient means was the distribution 
of religious Tracts.—In one case, the Tracts distributed fell into 
the hands of a lady, whose husband was an infidel. She was first 
converted by them; then her daughter, and finally ber husband, 
who not long afterwards died joyful in the faith.—In the second 
case, the Tracts were given to the son of a Collier, kept very poor, 
as many are in this country, by strong drink. The boy, however, 
had been taught to read in a Sabbath School; and read the Tracts 
to his profligate father. The truth in this way was carried to his 
heart. A desire for religious knowledge was wakened up in his 
mind. The son taught the father to read; a bible was procured; 
the old man was made wise unto salvation; set up the worship of 
God in his family; a prayer meeting was established in the Collier’s 
cottage; many of the neighbors were made to rejoice in the 
blessing there obtained. The Collier’s mother, at the advanced 
age of seventy-five was brought to the knowledge of the truth ; 
and the leaven is still working—the kingdom of God still spread- 
ing, by the humble instrumentality of the poor blind man. Reader! 
what cannot you do, if you go to work in the same spirit ? 

It is the intention of the writer of this little essay, should it be 
within his power, to collect a number of striking, well authentica- 
ted facts, going to show how much power to do good, even the 
humblest individual has, if only he bas a heart for it. God clothes 
his children with this great honor—that he makes them blessings 
to others. 


But if one has no heart to do good, has he the spirit of the Lord 
Jesus ? : IOTA. 
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REVIEW.—Continued. 


‘The Doctrines of the Church vindicated from the misrepresentations of 
Dr Joun Rice ; and the Integrity of Revealed Religion defended 
against the ‘* No Comment Principle” of promiscuous Bible Socie- 
ties. By the Right Reverend Joun S. Ravenscrort, D.D. Bishop 
of the Diocese of North Carolina. 8vo. pp. 166. Raleigh :— 
Printed by J. Gales & Son, 1826. 


Before we proceed to notice bishop R.’s defence of his conduct 
in regard to the Bible Society, there are a few other particulars in 
relation to the Church, which claim our attention. 

Our readers know that the uninterrapted succession of bishops, 
from the days of the Apostles, according to this prelaie, affords the 
only means of verifying the Church of Christ; and indeed is essen- 
tial to its existence. Whereas we hold that, wherever there is a 
society receiving the doctrine taught by Christ and his Apostles, 
and obeying his precepts, there is a Church of Christ; and that the 
system of truth embodied in the writings of the Apostles, and given 
to men for their instruction, furnishes means of easy application, by 
which the Church may be verified. The case appears to us too 
plain almost for reasoning.—After the revolutions of 1800 years, and 
the violent changes which the Church has undergone; after long 
periods of barbarian ignorance and superstition; the total loss of 
many of the works of Christian writers, and the corruption of others, 
we yet have the New Testament uncorrupted—T here we find the 
truth in its primitive purity and simplicity. And shall we turn 
from this fountain of living waters to a broken cistern? Shall we 
resort to tradition, and to the most unsatisfactory parts of ecclesias- 
tical history, to ascertain whether we are warranted to hope for the 
blessings which God has promised, in his word, to bestow on the 
penitent believer? Let us suppose that after the lapse of twenty 
centuries, and a thousand changes in this country, the Constitution 
of the United States should be preserved without corruption, and 
the people of that future age should elect a President according to 
the mode prescribed in that sacred instrument, could they not de- 
termine whether he were duly authorised to administer the affairs 
of the nation, without going back through every age, and ascertain- 
ing whether the ruler of the country had been duly elected, and the 


‘ Chief Justice, who administers the oath of office duly appointed in 


every case? And does the President derive his authority from the 
Chief Justice, who officiates at his inauguration? 

In order to increase the weight of the difficulties, which hang on 
the bishop’s scheme, our Reviewer referred to the case which oc- 
curred at the Era of the Reformation. There seemed then, at any 
rate, to be a breach in the succession; for the English Reformers 
were, one and all ex-communicated, and cut off from the holy Ro- 
man Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

Bishop R. ‘mistakes his man”’ again, when he supposes that this 
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was intended as an argumentum ad invidiam—it was rather designed 
ad hominem, and merely, as was said, to multiply difficulties in the 
way of our diocesan. We advert to it here, for the sake of setting 
this whole matter in what appears to us a just point of light, and 
adding some information which may be useful to our readers. 

In pa. 50, bishop R. says, ‘1 must take the liberty to contradict 
your assertion that all the world knows, that the British Church re- 
ceived her orders from the Bishop or Pope of Rome; for that is the 
notion invariably attached to the words “Church of Rome” by 
ninety-nine in the hundred, wto either hear or read them. Whe- 
ther that is the meaning you meant to convey, you best know, but 
in this the most common acceptation of the words, it is not the fact, 
and therefore neither you, nor all the world can know any such 
thing.”’ 

We are not prepared to say what meaning ninety-nine in the hun- 
dred attach to the words “‘Church of Rome;’’ but we know that 
our Reviewer did not mean by them, the Pope. We do not admit 
that all the bishops, presbyters and deacons in the world constitute 
a Church, much less that one man can do so. No: we meant plainly 
what we said. And we humbly protest against this change in our 
words, made one would think for the pleasure of contradictiun. It 
is nothing to us, nor to our cause, whether the ‘‘succession of any 
Protestant hierarchical Church is derived through the person of the 
Bishop or Pope of Rome,” or not. Bishop R. may state this mat- 
ter as he pleases. But he says (pa. 50) ‘It is not an unreasonable 
or unfounded assumption—that in the wide and extended boundary 
[query—why a wide boundary?] of the western Church, the or- 
daining power was canonically transmitted in the regular succession 
from bishop to bishop, without contracting any fancied contamina- 
tion from the person of the Pope.’’—On this we have only two very 
brief remarks to make. 1. In a case of this kind, where our hopes 
of salvation are concerned, ‘‘assumption’’ passes with us for no- 
thing—We must have proof. 2. The person of the Pope has no- 
thing to do with the statements of our Reviewer. The bishop pro- 
ceeds—‘* With respect to the succession of the British Church in 
particular, and so far as that flows through the Western Church, 
we know that the bishop of Rome had, personally, little or nothing 
to do with it up to the 7th century; it was an independent apostol- 
ical Church under its own bishops; its connexion with the Church 
of Rome commenced with Augustine the Monk, who was consecra- 
ted the first archbishop of Canterbury, not by the bishop of Rome, 
but by the archbishop of Arles, in France, early in the 7th cen- 
tury.” 

We do not stay to criticise language here. The correctness of 
this statement as far as it goes is admitted. But the bishop gives 
his readers a very inadequate view of this part of Ecclesiastical 
History. It seems now to be generally admitted that Christianity 
was introduced into Britain at a very early period. Many believe 
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that Caractacus, the British king, who was carried captive to Rome 
in the reign of Claudius, and after being detained for several years 
was honorably dismissed, carried the blessing of the gospel to his 
native land. These events took place between A. D. 52 and 57; 
about the very time when a Church was being organized at Rome: 
long and long before any distinction was made between bithops and 
Presbyters. The Church in Britain was then organized in its pri- 
mitive simplicity, when the Pastor of every Church was a bishop. 
Others, following the venerable Bede, say that the Church was 
planted in that Island in the early part of the second century. Re- 
ligion must have made considerable progress in England, as appears 
from the numbers who suffered under the persecution of Diocle- 
tian. 

In the year 450, that country was invaded by the Saxons. The 
consequences are well known—the original inhabitants were driven 
into Wales, and the Saxons, a pagan horde, took complete possession 
of England. 

Augustine the Monk was sent by the bishop of Rome to convert 
these heathens, about the year 597. That he was a superstitious 
and very credulous man, is evident from his letters to Gregory, 
bishop of Rome, to whose interests he appears to have been devoted. 
Having obtained some little success, and being full of hope, he went 
over to France, and got himself consecrated archbishop of Canter- 
bury, when there was not a single bishop in all England. From / 
that time the connexion was established between England and the 
Church of Rome, which continued until the glorious Reformation. 

In process of time some intercourse took place between the con- 
verted Saxons and the native Christians in Wales; but it was an in- 
tercourse of Contention, on the ground that the Britons would not 
submit to the Church of Rome. 

But in the meanwhile, the establishments of the Culdees were 
made in Ireland, the Western islands, and Scotland; and Mission- 
aries were sent by them for the conversion of the pagans in the 
northern part of England. The Culdees differed from the adherents 
of Rome both in doctrine and order. As to the former, the charac- 
teristic difference was, the sufficiency of the Scriptures and a resolute 
rejection of tradition:—as to the latter, they were in all important 
respects Presbyterians. With them, a man ordained to the work of 
the ministry, was a Presbyter; and the Presbyter, when appointed to 
the Pastoral Charge, was called a bishop. ‘T'his ordination and ap- 
pointment were uniformly made by Presbyters. Such was the case 
with respect to Corman, bishop of the Northumbrians, as well as Ar- 
dan, Finan, and Colman, who succeeded each other. From the testi- 
mony of Bede it is evident that, by means uf Scottish Missionaries, 
and of those whom they had instructed and ordained, not only the 
Northumbrians, but the Middle Angles, the Mercians, and East 
Saxons, all the way to the river Thames, that is, the inhabitants of 
by far the greatest part of the country now called England, were 
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converted to Christianity, and for some time acknowledged subjec- 
tion to the ecclesiastical government of the Scots. The latter lost 
their influence, merely because their Missionaries chose rather to 
give up their charges, than submit to the prevailing influence of the 
Church of Rome, to which the Saxons of the West, and of Kent, 
had subjected themselves. It was about thirty years after the com- 
mencement of the missions of the Culdees among the Saxons, when 
they were obliged to submit to Rome, or retire. All but one bishop 
chose the latter part of the alternative. But among the Scots, they 
continued for six or seven centuries, and left an impression on the 
national character, which showed itself at the Reformation. This 
glorious religious revolution was brought about in Scotland by the 
people, in England by the arbitrary power of the government. The 
population of Scotland from the beginning manifested a determined 
preference for Presbyterian Parity, the government of England for 
Diocesan Prelacy. 

After the retirement of the Presbyter-bishops from the north of 
England, the influence of Rome soon became paramount, and the 
Church as completely Popish, as the sovereign Pontiff could wish. 
Yet as one of these Presbyters remained in his bishopric, and as 
there were innumerable multitudes of their converts from the bor- 
ders of Scotland, to the Thames, it is very possible that a high 
Churchman, deriving through the English succession, may meet in 
his course, a Presbyter of Jona, instead of a Prelate. But this by 
the way. 

The Church of England became as completely Popish as the 
Church of Italy. But bishop R. thinks that even if the Church of 
England derived Orders directly from the person of the bishop of 
Rome, inasmuch as he ‘had a true succession from the Apostles of 
Christ, the transfer of that succession was not nullified by his 
usurpations, or even by his personal ungodliness.” It is not at all 
surprising that an unintelligible sabject should cause aman of con- 
siderable sagacity to use very strange language. To have a true 
succession, and to transfer that succession, are phrases which bishop 
R. ought to explain. What sort of thing is this, which a man holds, 
and transfers to others? But the bishop cannot,get along here, 
without a fling at Calvin. And as it has been some time since we 
gave a specimen of the style and manner of our Prelate, we treat 
our readers with the following extract. After the sentence last 
quoted, he proceeds thus, 


** Among the many and grievous corruptions of that church, is the succes- 
sion of its Bishops to be soconsidered? I suspect if this is properly searched 
into, the mosi grievous corruption, the succession of the christian ministry 
from Christ’s Apostles, as the root of the ordaining power in the visible 
church, is capable of—will be found to originate with those men, who in the 
sixteenth century, usurped the power of committing to others, what never 
was committed to themselves—what they never possessed in any previous 
age of the church, and for whose right to exercise the ordaining power, not 
the shadow of a rroof has ever been produced, either from scripture, rightly 
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interpreted, or from antiquity, and whose author cannot be shown, ever to 
have had orders of any kind, Popish or Protestant. If such an uncertainty 
(not to say breach) could be asserted of the ministerial succession through 
the line of Bishops, as can be asserted and assigned too, in the line of Pres- 
byters, so far as Calvin is concerned—no sincere man could contend for it. 
He would have to look elsewhere than in the succession of the Western 
Church, for that appointment of Heaven which alone gives certainty to the 
church, as the one undivided spouse and body of Christ—To that truth, of — 
which it is the pillar and ground—To the faith once delivered to the saints 
—To the sacraments as seals and pledges of covenanted engagements and 
means of grace—To the hope of man, as founded on revealed mercy, and 
built on the firm and unsevered foundation of the faith and order of the gos- 
pel mutually confirming each other.”—pp.51. 


We have shewn that Presbyters had, and exercised what is called 
the ordaining power, from the days of the Apostles to the year of 
Christ 250; that they possessed and exercised it, in parts of the 
Church remote from the corruptions of Rome, for centuries after- 
ward; and it follows that the exclusive exercise of this power by 
diocesan bishops is an usurpation. They have a right to ordain, 
not because they are bishops, but because they are Presbyters. And 
the exercise of this right by Presbyters in the 16th century, was a 
bringing back of primitive order; placing the Church on the true 
Apostolic foundation. 

Besides—the Presbyterian Church does not derive, nor pretend 
to derive any authority from Calvin; they do not trace their ordain- 
ing power tohim. They owe nothing to him except what they owe 
to the Reformers in general—save only that they regard him as the 
most enlightened among them, and amidst errors common to all, the 
one who most clearly understood the system of truth taught in the 
scriptures. The ‘judicious Hooker’ says of him-—“whom, for 
mine own part, I think incomparably the wisest man that ever the 
French Church did enjoy, since the hour it enjoyed him. His 
bringing up was in the study of the civil law. Divine knowledge 
he gathered not by hearing or reading, so much as by teaching 
others. For though thousands were debtors to him, as touching 
knowledge in that kind, yet he to none but only to God, the author 
of that most blessed fountain, the Book of Life, and of the admirable 
dexterity of wit, together with the helps of other learning, which 
were his guides. Preface, pa. 80. London edition, 1821.-—Again, 
pa. 86, ‘We should be injurious to virtue itself, if we did derogate 
from them, whom their industry hath made great. Two things of 
principal moment there are which have deservedly procured him 
honor throughout the world: the one, his exceeding pains in compo- 
sing the Institutions of Christian religion; the other, his no less 
industrious travels for exposition of Holy Scripture, according to 
the same Institutions. In which two things, whosoever they were 
that after him bestowed their labor, he gained the advantage of 
prejadice against them if they gainsayed; and of glory above them 
if they consented.” ‘To assail the reputation of this great man, is 


now thought by many the way to raise themselves. One consola- 
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tion is, that this comimonplace railing carries its own condemnation 
with it; because itucarries evidence that the revilers of Calvin are 
ignorant of his life‘and writings. They retail only the second-hand 
reproaches of old-enemies of the Reformation. We cannot think it 
necessary to employ time in proving that Calvin was ordained to 
the Ministry. 

Bishop R. proceeds in his usual style, and remarking that the 
power claimed by the Pope was unlawful power, maintains that this 
does not nullify the power rightfully and lawfully possessed by him. 
And he thinks that it is worthy of himself and his cause to say 
“Certainly, sir, you know that it is a maxim of the soundest reason, 
though I doubt whether you will acknowledge it, that usurped power 
cannot pass into lawful authority.”” We mark this sentence simply 
for the sake of letting our readers occasionally see the spirit of the 


book we are reviewing. It abounds with offensive things of this - 


sort, which would greatly irritate men of a different spirit from ours; 
bat which our imperturbable good humour enables us to pass over 
without an angry feeling. 

The bishop goes on to observe that the Pope’s supremacy was 
an usurpation; and that his brother bishops had a perfect right, to 
resume their independence of character, when they had discover- 
ed the corruptions on which this antichristian domination was built 
up; and then proceeds thus, 


‘While therefore Bishop Ravenscroft would not admit the ordaining of 
any other power, of an excommunicated and deposed Bishop, he would 
yet take the liberty to examine and determine whether such excommunica- 
tion and deposition were lawfully and regularly pronounced, and thereupon 
decided for himself. Nothing like a superiority of spiritual power or au- 
thority is known or owned among christian Bishops. The Episcopate is 
one, of which each Bishop holds a part. This part is equal in each, and in- 
cludes all powers originally annexed to the office by its founder, “the shepherd 
and Bishop of our souls.” These original powers do not include the tre- 
mendous power of excommunicating each other—no single Bishop can ex- 
ercise it towards another Bishop—where it becomes necessary to resort to 
it, it must be the act of that particular body or church, to which the offend- 
ing Bishop belongs, and if regularly and canonically pronounced, will be 
respected by the church catholic. But if founded upon usurped power, or 
uncanonically and irregularly pronounced, it cannot rescind and annul the 
power conferred on a Bishop or Bishops, by their regular and canonical 
consecration. And this isa necessary consequence from the very nature and 
fundamentals of society, or assoc‘ated individuals, whether the purpose of 
their association be, civil or religious, If, for example—the Bishop and 
Clergy of the diocese of North-Carolina, should undertake to fulminate a 
Bull of excommunication against a particular Bishop, or against all the 
American Bishops—would it in any way, or in the judgment of any sound 
mind, be entitled to respect, or considered as at all affecting their lawful 
power and authority? And precisely of the same worth, is the excommuni- 
cation of the reforming Bishops, clergy and people, by the Bishop of Rome, 
and his consistory of Cardinals. It was a mere nullity, sanctioned by no 
principle of reason or religion, and is of no avail, even to a contender for 
parity, in assigning it as a breach in the apustolical succession of the Protes: 
tant Episcopal Chutch.—pp. 52. 
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We really respect the ingenuity and ability displayed in this 
part of bishop R’s book; and sincerely give him our praise for 
managing his argument here with admirable dexterity. Still, how- 
ever, in our judgment, he has not relieved his doctrine of succes- 
sion from the difficulty started by our Reviewer. The Charch is 
one—says bishop R. and the Episcopate is one; of which each 
bishop holds an equal part; [no matter how many or how few.]} 
Here then, we observe by the way, our bishop is a decided advo- 
cate of parity; as fierce for it as any Presbyterian. But the origi- 
nal powers belonging to bishops do not include the tremendous 
power of excommunication —‘‘this must be the act of that particular 
body or church, to which the offending bishop belongs.’ So then 
there is a church, as well as THE church. But we wish to know 
what is meant by a church here.—-ls it a company of faithful men, 
believers in the Lord Jesus? Or is it a body of clergymen, with- 
out a bishop? Or is it a number of bishops? “But we would ask, 
how is this particular Church constituted, and its limits fixed, so as 
to determine the extent of ecclesiastical jurisdiction? It must be- 
either by a submission to the civil power, and a compliance with 
their prescriptions ; or by the voluntary consent of those who con- 
stitute the Church. The ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Conven- 
tion of North Carolina is coextensive with the boundaries of the 
State; because is was agreed by Episcopalians that it should be so. 
—It is so in relation to the general convention of the Episcopal 
Church in the United States. Sure we are that the New Testa- 
ment does not require that any regard should be paid to geographi- 
cal limits, in constituting Churches. In England, as far as the 
Church is not a creature of the State, the submission of the bishops 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury is a matter of agreement; and it 
is this voluntary association which brings the bishops and clergy 
within the reach of the Canons of the Church.--Otherwise, why 
should not the acts of one part of the Catholic Church bind another 
universally? Well; for centuries preceding the Reformation, thaf 
branch of the Church which was in England, by its own voluntary 
consent was a part of the Church of Rome, had fully embraced all 
its doctrines, and acknowledged the Pope as possessing authority 
over all other bishops ; as now, the Archbishop of Canterbury has 
supreme spiritual authority in England. There.was a general con- 
sent of this kind through the whole of what was then called the 
Church. In England when Henry VIII, began his work, a majority 
of the bishops, and almost the whole body of the inferior clergy 
were violently opposed to the measure; and maintained their alle- 
giance to Rome. Henry assumed the Pope’s place as supreme 
head of the Church in his dominions: Cromwell (a layman) was 
his vicegerent, and accomplished in the King’s name a considera- 
ble part of the work of Reformation, such as it was in that day,—~ \ 
At length he who was acknowledged chief bishop, proceeding ac- 
cording to the Canon law, then submitted to by the Christian world, | 
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and with the hearty concurrence of almost all the bishops in the 
world, excommunicated the bishops of England. And to this day 
the bishops of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, &c. &c. 
acknowledge the validity of this sentence of excommunication. On 
the same principles, then, on which a sentence of excommunication 
pronounced by the Archbishop of Canterbury on a bishop say of 
Llandaff would he held valid by the whele body of English, Irish 
and American Bishops, may the validity of the sentence of the Pope 
be maintained. 

But our argument here may be made very brief. England was 
to all intents and purposes a part of the Romish Church. Now 
that Church was either true or false. If true; that is, if the 
Church of Rome really constituted the Church of Christ; then this 
excommunication, pronounced by the bishop of Rome and his Car- 
dinals, with the concurrence of almost all the bishops in the world, 
does seem to be a valid excommunication. But if the Church of 
Rome was not true, that is no Church of Christ; then what is 
ealled the Church of England, being an integral part of this Church, 
submitting to all its discipline, and receiving all its doctrine, cannot 
be considered a true Church, and of course had no valid orders at 
the Era of the Reformation. 

This was felt to be a very great difficulty at that time. Some of 
the very wisest and best men engaged in that work, were satisfied 
that the church of Rome was not a church of Christ. Indeed this 
is fully declared in the Book of Homilies set forth in the days of 
Edward VI and Elizabeth, and referred to in the xxxvth article of 
the Episcopal Church, as containing ‘‘a godly and wholesome doc- 
trine. See “the second part of the Sermon for Whitsunday,’’—pp. 
293, 4. American edition, and particularly the following sentence; 
‘Now if you will compare this with the church of Rome, not as it 
was in the beginning, but as it is at present, and as it hath been for 
the space of nine hundred years and odd, you shall well perceive 
the state thereof to be so far wide from the nature of the true 
church, that nothing can be more.”” This church was every where 
the same. Every false doctrine maintained at Rome was received 
in England ; there was every where, the same corruption of the 
clergy, the same oppression of the people, the same fierce spirit of 
cruelty. And what though it was not from the Pope, that the Eng- 
lish prelates derived their ordination, it was from the church of 
Rome, fully as corrupt, as alien from the Spirit of Christ. in Eng- 
land as in Italy. If the church was so far wide from the nature of 
_ -@ true church, that nothing could be more so, the departure was 
‘\ just as great in one country as in another. English ordination up 
' to the time of the Reformation was popish ordination ; and it is 

not possible for any dissenter to be farther from the true church, 
- than the Homilies describe the Romish church to be. And ifa 
. false church can give true orders, then a pious presbytery cer 
tainly may, as well as an ungodly bishop. 
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But on the other side, most of the English bishops in the days of 
Henry, were apprehensive of the canonical power of the Pope. 
These difficulties led the excellent Cranmer to maintain an opinion, 
for which, were he under the authority of the bishop of North 
Carolina, we have no doubt he would be degraded. If bishop Bur- 
net is to be credited, or rather, if he has not fal-ified the ecclesias- 
tical documents of the church, that great reformer, when primate of 
all England, maintained that ordination or consecration was not 
necessary to constitute the episcopal character, but that election by 
christian people, or appointment by a christian prince is sufficient. 
Is not this pretty strong evidence that the difficulty which we press 
on bishop R. was felt in the very beginning of the church of Eng- 
land? As for us, we still think that according to bishop R’s prin- 
ciples, if the Roman Catholic church was a true church, then the 
Reforming bishops of England were canonically excommunicated ; 
and if it was not a true church, then the ordination received by the 
English bishops was not valid. 

A particular case may illustrate our view of this subject on Epis- 
copal principles. Let us suppose that bishop R. were by common 
consent made Archbishop of North America, and the canons of the 
church modified to suit that state of things. Let us farther suppose 
that some bishop, not for private reasons, but in the sincerity of his 
heart should be devoted to Bible Societies on the “no comment 
principle.” Bur before this, Archbishop R. had influence enough 
to procure the adoption of a canon condemning these societies. 
Well, the offending hishop is summoned to appear in the Archepis- 
copal court, to answer for his breach of the law. He refuses to 
appear ; and is deprived and excommunicated for contumacy—Is 
he not canonically excommunicated ? 

But since we are called to notice difficulties of this kind, there is 

another, which bishop R. ought to clear up, when he writes ano- 
ther book. We have before stated the facts, that in England, the 
Reformation was not carried on by the Church, but by the civil 
power. Indeed the whole authority spiritual and temporal: was 
assumed by the King. Bishops were appointed by his letters 
patent, and commissions were take out accordingly. If we are not 
greatly mistaken, in the reign of Henry VIII, these commissions were 
taken out by the year. It is certain that Cranmer supposed his 
comtnissions to have expired with the death of the King who ap- 
pointed him; and that he refused to act on the accession of Edward 
VI, until reappointed. 

When Mary came to the throne, all the bishops who refused to 
follow the Court in their return to Rome, were deprived, anda new 
set appointed. inthe short reign of this bloody bigot, popery was 
so firmly seated in the high places of the Church, that, on the ac- 

cession of Elizabeth, there was only one bishop in England wil- 
ling to crown her Queen of England. As for the other Clergy, to 
the number of more than 9000, they were protestants under Ed- 
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ward, good Catholics under Mary, and Protestants again under Eli- 
zabeth. 

The articles of Religion too were enacted by Parliament, in op- 
position to the opinions and exertions of a number of the bishops.— 
In a word, “the Church of England is really a Parliamentary Church 
——it depends entirely upon the acts and authority of Parliament for 
its very essence and frame. The qualifications of its ministers, 
their power to officiate, the manner in which they are to adminis- 
ter the sacraments, are all limited and prescribed by Parliament ; 
and this authority which first made can alone alter and new make it; 
can abolish or add to its articles or rites according to its pleasure, 
even though the whole body of bishops and clergy should ever so 
much dislike or protest earnestly against it.”’ 

Farther yet; so much is the Church the creature of the state, 
that all the bishops in England, with all their apostolical powers, 
dare not consecrate a new bishop without the authority of the King; 
nor raise a foreigner to that sacred office without an act of Parlia- 
ment. Accordingly, when there was some hesitancy in acknowl- 
edging the episcopal dignity of good old bishop Seabury of Connec- 
ticut, and, (that the true succession might be secured in this coun- 
try,) application was made to the English bishops, it was beyond 
their power to do any thing until an act of Parliament was passed, 
giving them a legal capacity to comply with this request. 

One is tempted to think that it was poorly worth while to be at 
all this trouble, when the source of English episcopacy is explored. 
The whole hierarchy of that Church depends on Archbishop Par- 
ker. Now it is a very serious question, whether he received ca- 
nomical consecration or not. The reason of this doubt may be very 
briefly stated. The persons who consecrated Parker were not 
bishops at the time of performing the service. The persons who 
performed this office were Barlow and Scory, bishops elect of Chi- 
chester and Hereford, Coverdale a deprived bishop of Exeter, and 
Hodgkins suffragan of Bedford. On this subject it bas been re- 
marked, that ‘* Elizabeth deprived the bishops whom she found in 
the Church, and their episcopal character ceased. In like manner 
had the episcopal character departed from the bishops whom Mary 
deposed. For if it was right in Elizabeth to put down bishops, and 
take from them their episcopal character and rights, it could not be 
wrong in Mary to do precisely the same thing. Was not Mary as 
much the sovereign of England as Elizabeth? If the latter could 
deprive bishops, so could the former; and if Mary could deprive, 
what becomes of Parker’s consecration, the root of all episcopacy 
in England?” 

Parker being in this way raised to the See of Canterbury, pro- 
ceeded to consecrate fourteen bishops in place of those who had 
been deprived by queen Elizabeth as supreme head of the Church. 
Here, then, we see that almost all the bishops of England, though 
canonically consecrated, were displaced by the civil power, and 
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ethers put in their stead, by a single bishop whose consecration is 
seriously questioned. If there is no spiritual power in a layman, 
or a laywoman, then Parker as Archbishop of Canterbury could 
deprive almost the entire episcopacy of England, and bring in new 
bishops in compliance with the views of the queen. Is this canon- 
ical? Suppose that the legislature of North Carolina should make 
the governor of that state head of the Church; and the governor, 
in exercise of authority thus conferred, should displace bishop R. 
and appoint some other person bishop of the diocese. In case the 
bishop of Virginia could be induced to consecrate that other per- 
son, would he be rightful bishop of North Carolina; and would 
this consecration be held to be canonical? We doubt it much.— 
When one enters minutely into the history of England, and takes 
into view all the changes, from the extermination of the Church by 
the invasion of the Saxons, to the reign of his present Majesty 
George the IV. (defender of the faith!) he must acknowledge that 
what bishop R. calls apostolical succession has been sadly boxed 
about, and subjected to many foreign influences. To trace this 
succession and find evidence that it is true in every case is, the 
bishop may rely on it, a very perplexing and difficult job. He had 
better go to the Bible, and direct others there, than rest his hopes 
of salvation on so sandy a foundation. 

That difficulties were felt in relation to Archbishop Parker is evi- 
dent from this fact; that seven or eight years after his consecration, 
this whole matter was brought before Parliament, and an act was 
passed confirming its validity, and that of the consecrations per- 
formed by him. There must have been important reasons for this, 
or such a body as the British Parliament would hardly have adopted 
this measure. This was done about 1566 or 1567. 

On looking into this subject, it has occurred to us that the Church 
of England ought not to be called an Episcopal Church; nor the bi- 
shops successors of the Apostles. The succession must be in the 
King and Parliament, where really all the authority is vested. qBut 
the King and Parliament are representatives of the nation. It is 
then something like a great Congregational Church, with the power 
originally vested in the people, but exercised by the King and Par- 
liament, who prescribe who shall be bishops, and what the bishops 
shall do, and how they shall pray. We do hope that our good 
friend of North Carolina has a better warrant for heaven, than he 
can receive through such a source as this. He had better do at 
once what we exhort him to do; that is to lie solely on the promi- 
ses of God for salvation; aud instead of claiming to be bishop by 
divine right, ackno«ledge that he is superior to his Presbyters by 
the custom of the Church. 

But in opposition to this, we have the “invincible arguments” 
of Mr Law against bishop Hoadley, from page 53 to 60 of this huge 
pamphlet. The insinuation that our Reviewer borrowed from 
Hoadley is without foundation. When he gets aid he acknowledges’ 
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it. Our Reviewer knows something of the general history of the 
Bangorian controversy, but has never read the works on either 
side. Does bishop R. know any thing of them, except what he has 
learned from the *‘Churchman Armed?”’ 

We readily acknowledge the acuteness and subtlety of Mr. Law’s 
reasoning; but it creates no difficulty with us; because he assumes 
many things, which he ought to have proved. We can easily see 
how a prelatist might think these arguments conclusive. He takes 
for granted the very same premises, which Mr. Law assumes.—To 
be continued. 
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Amsrican Jourxats in Evropve.—evue Americaine. The design of 
this work is stated in the following extract of a letter from Mr Le Vasseur 
who accompanied General Lafayette in his American tour, to a gentleman 
in this state. 

“The desire to make our countrymen acquainted with what is beautiful, 
simple and admirable, in the institutions of the United States, has suggested 
an idea, which appears a happy one, and will obtain, I sincerely hope, your 
approbation. It isthe publication of a monthly Journal, the Revue Amerti- 
caine, a periodical paper, of from eight to ten sheets of letter-press ; whose 
special purpose isto demonstrate by facts, the immense advantages of the 
system introduced in your country, and to make the Europeans more exactly 
acquainted with the happy results, which such wise institutions have pro- 
cured to the United States. It will be our endeavor to take advantage of 
all the discoveries in the sciences, manufactures, and agriculture, which en- 
rich the two Americas—we intend also to follow them in the progressive 
increase of their literature. ‘The stockholders in this useful undertaking are 
gentlemen very well known and highly respectable. The editorship is to 
be confided to a young gentleman, who is my friend, and was my companion 
in arms, whose talents, sentiments, and perfect integrity, are sure guaran- 
tees of the excellence of his work.” 

This Journal, as we are informed, is now regularly published in Paris. 
By presenting before the public mind in France, a correct view of our re- 
publican Institutions, it will, probably, give a new impulse, to the spirit of 
free inquiry, which has, for some time, been advancing among all classes in 
that country. {t will undoubtedly, in this way, indirectly exert an influence 
favourable to the progress of the Protestant Religion. 


Tax ATtaNtis.—This is a periodical Journal similar in its character to 
the Revue Americaine, established at Letezic, Germany. It is devoted ex- 
culsively to American affairs. It is conducted by Mr Rivinus, who at present 
resides in Philadelphia, and being in the heart of the country, removed from 
the influence of the European tone of thinking on political subjects, he will 
be the better able to judge for himself,—to place matters relating to this 
country in their true light and give them their natural coloring. 
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Bryay’s Lay or Gratirupr,—A collection of Poems occasioned by the 
visit of Lafayette to this country, have been reviewed by the savans of Pariss 
The following isan extract, taken from the article on Mr Bryan’s book. 
We quote from a translation of it made for the Port Folio. 


“There is nothing in history to be compared with the voyage of General 
Lafayette to America. A simple individual embarks from the old country 
in a ship in which other persons are passengers with him, He is without 
any attendants, protected by no flag, preceded by no proclamations for he 
is neither a sovereign nor the representative of one,—and yet all the vessels 
sailing from Europe before him, carry to the new world the intelligence of 
his intended departure. At his approach, the telegraph anncunces that the 
Guest of the Nation is about to touch the soil of the United States, A thou- 
sand boats with banners flying, welcome the Cadmus which bears the noble 
visitor. He disembarks amidst the roar of artillery and the acclamations of 
a countless multitude, and scarcely has he landed when the profound emo- 
tion inspired by his prescnce, extends itself to all the confederated people 
of this vast empire. The magistrates are presented to him; the old men, 
remnants of those soldiers who fought with him, hasten to behold the French 
General who was the first to devote himself to the cause of their indepen- 
dence. Young females strewed his path with flowers: the youngest infants» 
2 growing generation, which may hereafter describe this imposing specta- 
cle, carried on their breasts the portrait of the hero whom their fathers 
welcomed : every where on his tour he passed under triumpha larches: 
riches were thrown at his feet; and when, after this visit, or rather this tri- 
umphal march of a year, Lafayette returns te his native country, we hear, 
long after, from the borders of America, Songs to the glory and honour of 
this citizen of two worlds, 

‘In the glowing language of patriotism and republican enthusiasm, Mr 
Bryan has recounted some of the principal events in the life of this illustrious 
personage, and particularly those of his last visit to the United States. All 
is not equally good in the collection of this American poet, but the admirers 
of poetry will distinguish many passages full of spirit and imagination; such, 
for instance, as The Greeting, a piece ( supposed te be_) addressed to the Gen- 
eral on his arrival at Yorktown, and The Valedictory, a poem in which we 
find a versification of the beautiful farewell address of the President of the 
United States to the National Guest.” 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THEOLOGY. 


Memoirs of Ministers and other Deceased Members of the Society of 
Friends, in the State of New York. 
An abridgment of Milner’s Church History, for the use of Schools and 


Private Families. By Rebecca Eaton. Charleston.$.C, J. Grigg. 12mo, 
pp. 324. 


An Address to the Flocks of the Reverend Approvers of Bianco White’s 
Internal Evidences against Catholicism. Baltimore. Fielding Luces & Co. 

A Sermon on the Apostolic Mission and the Doctrine of Baptism. By the 
Rev. George Atkins. Knoxville, Tennessee. Price 25 cents. 

A Sermon on the occasion of the Death of the Rev. Oliver Morris, preach- 
ed in Christ’s Church, Alexandria, on Sunday, 18th of September, 1825, 
By the Rev. William Meade. 


Letters on the Gospels. By MissHannab Adams. Second Edition. Cam- 
bridge. 18mo. pp. 160. 
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Two Discourses on the Nature of Sin, delivered before the Students of 
Yale College, July 30, 1826. By the Rev. Eleazer T. Fitch. New Haven. 
Treadway & Adams. 8vo. pp. 46. 

The High Churchman Vindicated, in a Fourth Charge to the Clergy of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of New York, at the opening 
ef the Convention of said Church, on Thursday, October 17, 1826. By John 
Henry Hobart, D. D. New York. T. & J. Swords, 

A Funeral Sermon on the Death of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson, 
Ex-Presidents of the United States, preached on Sunday Evening, July 11, 
1826. By R. Little. Washington. Price 25 cents. 

‘St Chrysostom on the Priesthood. Translated from the original Greek, 
with Notes and a Life of the Fathers, by the Rev. Henry M. Mason. Phila- 
delphia. E. Littell. 

Immortality proved by the Testimony of Sense; in which is contemplated 
the Doctrine of Spectres, and the Existence of a particular Spectre. By 
Abraham Cumming. Price 40 cents, Bath, Me. 

An Elementary Course of Biblical Theology, translated from the Work 
of Professor Storr and Flatt, with Additions. By S. $. Smucker. Andover. 
Flagg & Gould. 8vo. pp. 481 and 408. 

The Value of the Soul; a Sermon, preached December 28, 1825, at the 
Ordination of Mr J. D. Knowles, as Pastor of the Second Baptist Ciurch in 
Boston. By Ira Chase. Second Edition. Boston. Lincoln & Edmands. 
8vo. pp. 20. 

Religious Cases of Conscience. By S. Pike and J. Hayward. To which 
is now added, the Spiritual Companion, or the Professing Christian Tried at 
the Bar of God’s Word. Sayannah. S.C. & J. Schenck. 

The Christian’s Instructor ; containing a Summary Explanation and De- 
fence of the Doctrines and Duties of the Christian Religion. By Josiah 
Hopkins. 

A Discourse on the Evidences of Revealed Religion. By William E. 
Channing, D. D. A New Edition. Boston. 12mo. pp. 35. 

Short Practical Essays on the Sabbath. By a Clergyman of New Eng- 
land. Norwich. Thomas Ropdinson. 18mo. pp. 107. 

A Sermon preached in the Chapel of Nassau Hall, August 13, 1826. By 
Archibald Alexander. Philadelphia. 

The Canon of the Old and New Testaments ascertained, or the Bible 
complete without the Apocrypha and Unwritten Traditions. By Archibald 
Alexander. 

An Epitome of Sacred History containing the principal Events recorded 
in the Old and New Testaments. By Mary Ann Rundall. With an Expla- 
nation of the Hebrew Names of Persons and Places, by a Citizen of Phila- 
delphia. Philadelphia. R. Desilver. 18mo. pp, 191. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The League of the Alps, the Siege of Valencia, the Vespers of Palermo, 
and other poems, by Mrs Felicia Hemans. Boston, Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 

An Epitome of Geography, with an Atlas. By {. E Worcester. Boston. 
Hilliard, Gray & Co. 

Essays upon Popular Education ; containing a Particular Examination of 
the Schools of Massachusetts, and an Outline of an Institution for the Educa- 
tion of Teachers. By JamesG. Carter. Boston. Bowles & Dearborn. 8yo. 
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The Class-Book of American Literature; consisting principally of Selections 
in the Departments of History, Biography, Prose Fictions, Poetry, &c. from 
the best Writers of our own Country. Designed to be used as a Reading- 
Book in American Schools. By John Frost. Boston. J.H.A. Frost. 12mo. 
pp- 288. 

Lights of Education, or Mr Hope and His Family; a Narrative for Young 
Persons. By alLady. Part II. Baltimore. E. J. Coale. 


An Atlas of the State of South Carolina, made under the Authority of 
the Legislature ; prefaced with a Geographical, Statistical, and Historical 
Map of the State. By Robert Mills, Engineer and Architect. 4to. 


The Atlantic Souvenir; a Christmas and New Year’s Offering for 1827. 
With Ten Engravings. Philadelphia. H.C, Carey & I, Lea. 18mo. pp. 
360. 


Address delivered before the Benevolent Society of Bowdoin College, 
Tuesday Evening, September 5, 1826. By Samuel P. Newman. Portland. 
Printed at the Mirror Office. 8vo. pp. 29. 


Observations on the Sermons of Elias Hicks, in several Letters to him; 
with some Introductory Remarks, addressed to the Junior Members of the 
Society of Friends. By a Demi-Quaker. 


The Keys; a Vision of Samaritanus. Chilicothe, Ohio. 12mo. pp. 54. 


The Memorial; a Christmas and New Year’s Offering. Edited by F. S. 
H. Boston. True & Green. 18mo. pp. 288. 


The Friend to Health ; being a Selection of valuable Truths, relating to 
the Preservation of Health, fromthe works of Thacher, Franklin, Thomson, 
Salzmann, &c. Boston. Marsh & Capen. 12mo. pp. 107, 


A View of South America and Mexico, comprising their History, the 
Political Condition, Geography, Agriculture, Commerce, &c. of the Re- 
publics of Mexico, Guatamala, Colombia, Peru, the United Provinces of 
South America and Chili. With a Complete History of the Revolution in 
each of the Independent States. By a Citizen of the United States. Two 
Volumes in One. New York. H. Huntington. 12mo. pp. 204 and 230. 


A Sketch of My Friend’s Family, &c. By Mrs Marshall. New Edition, 
Philadelphia. 18mo. pp. 108. 


Lyric Poems. By William B. Tappan. Philadelphia. Ash & Mason. 
12mo. 


Africa; a Poem. Second Edition. Andover. Flagg & Gould. 12mo. 


The Grave of Byron, with other Poems. By George Lunt. Boston. Hil- 
liard, Gray, & Co. 18mo. pp. 84. 


A Selection of Sacred Melodies, compiled and arranged by John Willis, 
Organist of the West Church in Boston. No. 1. Boston. S. H. Parker. 
Price $1. 

A Sermon delivered July 9th, 1826, the Sunday following the Death of 
the Hon. John Adams, a former President of the United States, By Aaron 
Bancroft, D.D. Worcester. 8vo. pp. 15. 


A Discourse pronounced before the Phi Beta Kappa Society, at the Anni- 


versary Celebration, on the 31st of August, 1826, By Joseph Story. Bos- 
ton. Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 8yo. pp. 58. 
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SUPERSTITIONS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ITALY. 


Tux following description of the superstitious ceremonies observed in the 
Catholic church harmonizes with the credulity discovered by their at- 
tachment to relics. This description is taken from the letters of an En- 
glish gentleman who was in Italy last year, and who witnessed the ludi- 
crous scenes which he describes. 

The Jubilee (he says) or holy year, or year of plenary indulgence, 
which has been acted in Rome with so much success is now going on 
here, [at Naples. ] 

I do not know whether you understand this farce, The Pope proclaims 
the Jubilee once in twenty-five years, and this people are to do certain 
things to obtain the grace that accompanies it. The principal is to visit the 
four largest churches fifteen times, going from one to another, saying cer- 
tain prescribed prayers in their way, and entering them on their knees.— 

By doing this they obtain a certain space of indulgence or remission from 

the punishment of purgatory. The quantum of which is settled between 

the Pope and the devil. If these visits to the churches are done in grand 
procession, one counts as good as five done singly. ‘The King of Naplesand 
all the Royal Family lave set the example, and now the people are working 
at it with alltheir might. Catholic countries do present most extraordinary 
scenes. When I last wrote to ——, the carnival was at its height, and the 
people were eating and drinking, and masking, and committing all possible 
follies. Now they are fasting and praying, and their heads covered with 
veils instead of masks, they are going from church to church with every de- 
monstration of penitence and humility. The butchers, though they are al- 
lowed to kill meat for the sick and the heretics, are compelled to have a 
curtain drawn before their stalls, that the sight of flesh may not tempt the 
appetites of the faithful. The principle of all this, if I can make it out, is to 
amuse the people with toys, that they may be kept children all their lves, 
and prevented from thinking of any thing serious. Let them once get the 
power of reflection, and allow them the opportunity to use it, and the whole 
mockery would be at an end. The address of the Archbishop of Naples is 

a curious document, and I think will convey some idea of the present state 

of opinion in the Catholic church. The following is a specimen of the pre- 

scribed prayers; I-give it to you only because it is the shortest, not, 1 can 
assure you, the most ridiculous; it is to be said before the image of the virgin. 

“Infinite thanks do I render unto thee, oh most blessed Virgin Mary, for 
the immense benefit thou hast procured for me in having consented to be- 
come the mother of my Redeemer; wherefore I pray thee, by the nine 
months thou carried him in thy most holy womb, that his precious blood may 
be to me redemption for the salvation of my poor soul.” Amen, 
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T ought to apologise for annoying you repeatedly with this said Catholic 
church, but I get so much depressed, sometimes by seeing so large a portion 
of my fellow creatures in such a state of mental slavery and degradation, and 
in thinking how much England has had to do in re-establishing all the hor- 
rors, that I can scarcely think of any thing else ; I have sometimes contem- 
plated giving you a chapter on the state of morals, but it is a subject I dare 
scarcely trust to a letter, and after all it is, perhaps, better left alone ; one 
mistake, however, in which I had fallen with regard to indulgences, I ought, 
in justice to the Catholics to correct. I used to think these grants of the 
Pope were indulgences for sin, but they are only abatements of purgatory. 
For instance, the devil has a right to torment the saints in purgatory for a 
certain space to purify them trom the pollution of the world, and make them 
fit for heaven. Now the Pope while he sits in St Peter’s chair, is always an 
over-match for the devil; and he always retains in bis own hands the power 
of abating this space till the devil is almost cheated of his right, and the 
time of torment is reduced to a mere nothing, just a whiff of fire and brim- 
stone. All this is arranged with the greatest nicety. There are certain 
crosses put up in and about Rome, the kissing of which clears off so many 
days; and the holy staircase, that is the staircase of Pilate’s judgment hall, 
which has been brought to Rome and there preserved ; if you do but go up 
this upon your knees, you wipe off, 1 do not know how much exactly, but it 
is so good a slice that it makes the exertion worth while; so well is the 
value of this penance understood, that I never passed this staircase without 
seeing it covered with a moving mass of human beings of all sizes and ages, 
sweating and groaning, and literally working out their salvation, Say. 
ing magses for the souls in purgatory, is another support of the church, and 
to stimulate the people to give their money to the priests for this service, 
there is painted at every corner of the street, some half dozen of human beings 
enveloped in flames, crying out to their brethren in this life to save them 
from their torments. 

These are things we have heard tell of in other times, and that we are ac- 
customed to connect with ages of darkness. But in this enlightened age! 
yes, in this enlightened age, the whole system is going on with redoubled 
energy, and like most relapses it seems more gloomy and hopeless than the 
original evil. 

Here follows a prayer to St Januarius, which shall finish your letter for the 
present. 

“Oh most powerful and beloved martyr St Januarius, inasmuch as I re- 
joice and congratulate myself in the power and glory you have obtained in 
heaven and in earth, as a reward for having given your blood for the faith 
of Jesus Christ our Lord, so also I pray you by the joy you felt in the fiery 
furnace, from which you escaped unhurt, that you will intercede with the - 
divine Majesty that I may be liberated from the furnace of affliction and 
tribulation, as far as it may accord with the divine will, and with the good 
of my own soul. Ob most glorious St Januarius, by the blood which issued 
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from your pure veins, when your head was cut off by the ungrateful and 
cruel President Timotheus, I pray you to inspire me with an unshaken con- 
stancy and strength against all the temptations of the world, the devil, and 
the flesh, and as your precious blood” (kept in a bottle,) “ preserves this 
city from the devouring flames of Vesuvius, so after death may you pre- 
serve me from the inextinguishable fires of hell, and make me worthy, by 
your mediation, of the eternal glories of the kingdom of heaven.. Amen.” 
Naples, April 15, 1826. 

In my last, I talked about translating for you the proclamation of the 
Archbishop for the observance of the holy year in Naples; but I find it too 
long: so | will endeavour to give you a specimen or two of its character and 
spirit, with an account of the whole matter. I would not take this trouble, 
but people are apt to say, when you talk of Catholicism, “It is only the ig- 
norant who think so and so,”—“Enlightened Catholics think differently.” 
Here, then, is the opinion in print of an enlightened Catholic, a cardinal, an 
archbishop, and a prince, addressed to the large and populous city of Na- 
ples. Who shall say we can have a fairer specimen of what is the existing 
state of opinion in the Catholic Church at this enlightened period? 

He sets out by saying “that the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ has been 
in the past year, like the full stream of a river, making glad the city of God” 
(Rome,) “and the tribes of the Lord who were there assembled” (begging 
pilgrims and idle vagabonds ;) that it converted barren fields into fruitful 
places,” changing the filthiness of the sons of Belial into the purity of the 
children of God; that where sin had abounded, grace did much more 
abound; and that torrents of divine mercy inundated the face of the earth.— 
It goes on thus: ‘* The Supreme Pontiff, Leo XII. (the Pope,) that, faithful 
dispenser of the divine mysteries, holding in his hands the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven, and possessing the power to bind and to unloose, conferred upon him 
by the eternal High Priest, Jesus Christ, now extends this holy Jubilee’? (which 
has wrought such wondrous effects in Rome) “to all the Christian world, 
that, during the next six months, all the earth may rejoice in God, serve 
him with gladness, and come into his presence with exultation.” 

“ We would not, therefore, brethren, that you should be ignorant that we” 
(that is, the Pope, the Church, and the Archbishop of Naples) “ have deter- 
mined that this accepted time and these days of salvation shall begin on the 
first Sunday in the approaching Lent.”” He goes on describing what is to be 
done to obtain this grace. First, they are to confess to the priest; then, to 
get absolution from any church censures, especially excommunication, 
«which has delivered over the sinner to the hands of Satan, and has fixed up- 
on him the curse of God, who binds in heaven tliat which the church binds on 
earth.” He states that the priest may commute other vows that penitents may 
have made for the observance of the holy year. These observances are as 
follow :*—The four principal churches in the city are to be visited fifteen 


*In Rome, as there was a whole year to do it in, the prescribed quantity of work was double. 
The visits were 30; but the advantage of doing it in Rome (the city of God) made it worth the 


trouble. 
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times, the penitents chaunting hymns and prayers in their way, or reflecting 
silently on the life of Christ and the Virgin Mary; that they are to enter 
the churches on their knees, and say some dozens of “ Paternosters” and 
“ Ave Marias” at the different altars, with other prescribed prayers to dif- 
ferent saints, which are set down in a little book, (a specimen of which I 
gave in my last letter.) He tells them that, if they belong to societies, it 
will be better to perform this penance in public procession, that, reciting 
aloud in the streets the “litanies of the saints;” the “rosary,” and other 
prayers, they may spread around them an odour of piety, and that “all who 
see the good work may glorify the Father which is in heaven.” To induce 
the peopie to make this public, showy, and noisy demonstration of their pen- 
itence, ie tells them that one procession shall couat for ten visits done alone, 
leaving the individual to make the other five silently ; and that two proces- 
aional visits shall wipe off the whole score (dui visite processional basteranno 
a compiere interamente quest’ opera injiunta.) He instructs the priests to 
make known to the people how important is this pardon and remission of 
their sins; that itis, in fact, whut “ Jesus Christ, the Head of the church, me- 
rited in the days of his flesh, and what he has continued to merit in the elect 
members of his mystical body, in his virgin mother, and the other saints which 
constitute the infinite ‘reasure of the church.” ‘This merit, he tells them, will 
be applied by the Virgin Mary to all those who, from want of time or strength, 
are not able to pay the debts which, as sinners, they have contracted with 
Divine Justice : so that, though they may not be able to do the work, (viz. 
the fifteen church visits,) if they are animated with a sincere spirit of pent- 
tence, and a desire to pay the penalty of their guilt, they shall nevertheless 
enjoy the benefit of the jubilee. He concludes this part of the address by 
calling “on God, the Father of mercies,” to cancel and blot out, through the 
means of the holy year, this year of jubilee, all the remains of sin and crime 
by which the faithful may de soiled, “that, at their death, they may not be 
plunged into the fire of purgatory, which purifies the saints before they are 
received into the kingdom of heaven, where none spotted or blemished can 
enter.” : 

The rest of the address consists of general admonitions, amongst which are 
many excellent things, chiefly drawn from holy writ, but mixed in every part 
with so much of the leaven of the church as to become inefficacious, and al. 
most useless. The whvule concludes thus :— 

** Over all these things we are instructed to watch, and to ins'st in our pas- 
toral admonitions, by the Supreme Hienanca, (the Pope,) spxaKine From 
THE THRONE OF RIGHTHOUSNESS, IN WHICH HE FILLS THE PLACE oF JESUS 
Cunist. Wherefore we, by the means of, or through Jesus Christ, (observe 
how it follows,) having full confidence in Go:!, and knowing your piety, hope 
that the word of the Lord will not return to him void.” The ordinary ben- 
ediction concludes. 

“ Napoli. Dato dal nostro Palazzo Arcivescovile, li 25, Gennajo, 1826, 

* Luter. Canprnace Ancivescovo.”— Three things are obvious :—1st. The 
itles given to the Pope, and the power assumed by him: if not absolutely 
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granting grace and salvation, certainly granting accepted times and extraor- 
dinary means of obtaining it. “Concesso” is the word used, the participle 
of the verb “concedere” (to grant). “ Tempo accetevole,” “ giorni di sa- 
jute,” literally “accepted time” and “ days of salvation.’—2dly. The doc- 
trine of the mediation of the Virgin, the merit of sainte, and the merit of pen- 
étence ; and, Sdly. The importance attached to show and parade. This has 
always been the strong-hold of tie Church of Rome. But I confess I did not 
expect to see it set down so openly and impudently, and to see such a public 
caleulation of the exact quantity ot parade that was to stand in the place of 
devotion, in this enlightened age (as tiiey say in the Hpuse of Commons). 

In compliance with this requisition, Lent, which is the time of prepara- 
tion, being passed over, the visits to the churches have commenced. The 
king, queen, and royal family, with all the officers of the court, set the ex- 
ample, parading the streets on foot, chaunting the required prayers, and ful- 
filling, to the letter, all the Pope’s orders. (f was sorry tosee an English- 
man of rank among them.) Now the people are doing the processional, as 
well as private visits, in grand style. The churches they visit standing wide 
of each other, it is necessary they should pass the principal streets of the 
town; and, by a judicious contrivance, there is one place near the palace 
that they all must pass, which place is the very centre of movement for the 
foreigners, as well as inhabitants, where, of course, the processions are the 
greatest possible impediment to business; and an interruption to people of 
all ranks, who are compelled to stop and see the “ good work :” whether they 
glorify God in consequence, according to the Archbishop’s anticipation, I 
cannot say. Were a stranger to come out by sea to Naples, and come at 
once into the streets, what would be his astonishment! All these people, 
rich and poor, who were, only a few weeks, riding up and down in fantastic 
masks, pelting each other with sugar-plumbs, and rending the air with riot 
and confusion, are now not less fantastically chaunting the litanies of the 
saints, and making the streets vocal with the sounds of penitence and prayer. 
Those who belong to societies, and are privileged to do pennance in the 
gross, go habited in a white dress, which covers them all over, leaving a hole 
only for their eyes. They look like walking ghosts. They carry so:netimes 
a candle in their hand, and a cross is always paraded at the head of the pro- 
cession. There isa fugel-man, who calls over the names of the saints, from 
Saint (ennis to Saint Dunstan; and, as every one is named, the whole party 
sing in chorus “Ora pro nobis,” dwelling for a melancholy length on the 
first syllable of nobis. My balcony overlooks the most fashionable street, the 
Chiaja, to the right and left for nearly a mile, and “ ora pro nobis” wakens 
me every morning at the earliest dawn. Unhappily, I cannot join in the 
prayer. I cannot invoke St Peter or St Paul, St Antonio or St Januarius, to 
pray for me. I look over the heads of the devotees to the beautiful Bay of 
Naples, expanded before my window, and seek the object of my devotions 
wide of all their mummery. For some of their observances they seem to be 
able to twist something like authority from Scripture ; but for this of the in- 
tercession of saints there is nothing, except the single text—* the effectual 
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fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much,” and that will not carry 
them far. But the want of Scripture authority is nothing toa Catholic. He 
knows not Scripture, except as-it is interpreted by the Councils and by the 
Pope. The Church is his authority ; and whoever does not submit to this is 
a heretic and not a Christian, and is consequently delivered over to the hands 
of the devil. 

Besides the extraordinary drama of the holy year, the farce of the holy 
week is performed here, nearly the same as it is in Rome; but they want 
the splendid theatre of St Peter’s, and the inimitable acting of his Holiness, 
the Pope. On Thursday, at eleven of our time, but about the sixteenth hour 
of the Italians, they have a regular burial of Christ, performed with wax 
figures and painted scenes. ‘The altar is converted into a stage, and the 
whole is performed much as it would be done atatheatre. This takes place 
in all the churches; but it is considered best at the royal chapel. After the 
entombment, the King washes the feet of twelve poor men, and the Queen 
twelve poor women; and then their Majesties wait upon them at table, in 
the same way as the Pope does at the Vatican. A friend offered to take me ; 
but I declined, because I would not offend him by a want of compliance with 
the various genuflexions to the altars aud images. I contented myself with 
a Little-go in my own neighborhood. My friends the monks of St Pasquale 
are the men for my money! They are most luxurious fellows, and they do 
it all with a taste and dexterity that is quite enchanting. By a little contri- 
vance and invention, they made an immense deal of this small space, and you 
saw them winding round in their procession to the tomb, through a circui- 
tous path above the altar, which path was hidden (that is, the ladders and 
steps of which it was composed) from the eye by well-painted pasteboard 
clouds, much as they would do it at Sadler’s Wells. When the body was de- 
posited in the tomb, the superior came down into the centre of the church, 
and washed the feet of his brethren; and, giving each of them a hug, he 
dismissed them, and the ceremonies of the day were at an end. Therg was 
certainly nothing like humility in the way in which this was done, He isa 
good fat haughty looking fellow, and the exertion of going on his knees, la- 
den as he was with robes, mace him “ swdare com’ un porco,” that is, “ sweat 
like a pig.” This isan expression very common in an Italian’s mouth, even 
with ladies ; but it does not sound wellin English. At the moment the body 
was laid in the tomb, all the bells throughout the town ceased ringing ; 
coaches were ordered to quit the streets ; all was still as death, until the hour 
of the resurrection, which they make (I do not know how they calculate) to 
be 11 o’clock on Saturday. During this time, the people parade the streets 
in black; and, as it is every good Catholic’s duty to visit seven churches and 
kneel down before seven painted sepulchres, the streets are pretty full, and 
the Toledo becomes a fashionable parade. 

At 11 o’clock on Saturday they perform the resurrection, The church is 
previously darkened, and a curtain drawn before the altar. The priests and 
the choir chaunt the litanies of the saints until all is got ready ; when, at the 
sound of a little bell, the curtain suddenly drops, and a pasteboard figure is 
Vor. x. Vo. 1.—Jan, 18297. + 
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seen rising from the tomb. At this moment the cafinon from the castle are 
fired, and guns of every description, with squibs, crackers, and all sorts of 
fire-works, are let off, which joining with the most vociferous bells they can 
put in action, make a noise that would almost wake the dead. This resur- 
rection is differently performed, according to the different taste of the monks 
or priests that regulate it. At St Ferdinando, (the most fashionable church,) 
A wax figure only was displayed, placed upon the altar. Here the height 
Of the entertainment consisted in suddenly turning darkness into light.— 
They had contrived to have thick curtains at every window, which shut 
them up completely, so that when I opened the door I stumbled over the feet 
of the kneeling congregation. In an instant all were drawn, and a blaze of 
sunlight let in that seemed almost supernatural ; the choir, at the same mo- 
ment, changing from notes of grief to notes of joy. 

1 am willing—no one more willing—to lend myself to any thing that makes 
an impression on the imagination, and am ready at all times to wander into 
the regions of poetry and romance; but in matters of devotion I cannot. 
Away with these things! I cannot tolerate the sceneshifter and machinist in 
the house of prayer, nor acting puppets onthe altar of God. ‘The four bare 
walls of a Scotch Presbyterian meeting-house inspire in my mind more de- 
votion than all the splendor of St Peter’s. The peasant in the mountains 
thanking God for his humble meal is, to me, a more interesting sight than 
the Italian contadino kissing the way-side cross, or bowing down to the image 
of the Virgin, though the cross be of gold, and the Virgin covered with 
Jewels. These images of the Virgin, by the way, in full dress, are very funny 
things. I saw one of them carried in procession, the other day, at the Vom- 
ero, She had a hooped petticoat of white satin, flounced and furbeloed in 
the fashion of Queen Anne; a good handsome wig of flaxen hair, falling in 
loose curls over her shoulders. Chains of gold and pearls hung in profusion 
round her neck ; and her head was ornamented with a brilliantly and splen- 
didly decorated crown. There is'a fashion for Virgin Marys, as well as for 
every thing else ; andthe costume of Queer Anne is quite the rage for Na- 
ples and its neighborhood. All the most popularand favorite Virgins are 
dressed in this style. 

Ihad a bit of a brush, the other day, with the little wafer-god, which 
is so constantly paraded through the streets of Naples that one cannot help 
crossing its path. The little bell which announces it is a sign for me to 
get up in some porch till it has passed, because, though I never choose to 
pull off my hat to it, yet 1 never intentionally put myself in the way of in- 
sulting it. Unluckily, in this case, I came suddenly upon it, just as it re- 
turned to the church, and all the people were kneeling round the church 
door. They called out to me to go on my knees, or at least to pull off my 
hat; and it was some seconds before I could see any street to get out of 
the way. When it was over, an ill-looking fellow came up to me, and told 
me in very good Italian, that a similar insult would, in the better ages of the 
Church, have cost me my life. I took no notice, but went on my way. 

On the evening of Holy Thursday, when the churches were darkened, and 
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the holy sepulchres only lighted up, 1 went my rounds, not like the Neapol- 
itans, who make it a religious duty, (the King and Royal Family go on foot, 
as well as the rest of the people,) but merely as a matter of curiosity and 
observation. In St Ferdinando,1 do not know why, besides the sepulchre 
there was a representation, very well contrived, of Jesus Christ driving the 
buyers and sellers out of the temple. The figures were painted on board, 
and cut out so that some were advanced before the others, and parties were 
made coming down a grand flight of steps, at the top of which you saw into 
the temple, which the recess over the altar enabled them to show to a great 
depth ; and by a judicious contrivance of the light, the whole was made 
yery effective. The subject puzzled the people, and, though a trifling thing, 
seems to imply their ignorance of the Scriptures. A decently dressed man 
asked me to explain it to him, which I did, and I had immediately an audi- 
ence round me. I did not know before that I had got so much Italian, The 
darkness prevented the timidity which often interferes with my attempts at 
talking, and my foreign accent and expressions gave an interest to the thing. — 
I gave them a complete history of the whole scene. 
I believe I told you with what zest the people return to meat-eating after 
the long fast of Lent. If the still, tranquil, philosophic Romans displayed 
so much joy at their liberty regained, how much more the Neapolitans! The 
markets are crowded with people on the Saturday, preparing for the mor- 
row’s feast. Sides of beef and veal, borne on men’s shoulders, push you 
from your path, and you are greased all over without remorse or apology. 
The days of fat are come! Thisis the answer for every thing. Ewery arti- 
cle of fat and flesh is gilded, illuminated, and covered with flowers. Fating 
or providing beef is, for some days, the whole business of life with people 
of all conditions ; and the meat itself seems to have a greasy consciousness 
that its lost dignity is restored, and, in the midst of the noise and confusion 
that reigns, makes its voice heard, crying out “Come, eat me!” ‘There are 
festas on Easter Monday and Tuesday in the neighborhood of Naples, ‘to 
which the people go like our Greenwich fairs. Not to run down the hill, 
not to dance, not to see shows; no, merely to sit on the grass and eat things 
which have been forbidden for forty days. Whether, if left alone, these 
assemblies would terminate in more riot and confusion than attend thie Eng- 
lish fairs, it is impossible to say, because order is kept by the strong arm of 
power. Parties of armed police parade the ground, and thread the crowd 
so completely that they are never out of sight. Something of religion, too, 
is made to mix up with this celebration of the resurrection of our Saviour. 
A church stands open in the centre of the viliage, and the people on their 
arrival, go and bow down hefore the altar. Priests, too, are seen mingling 
with the people, and joining in the festivities of the day. 
PROTESTANT WORSHIP IN ITALY. 


Extracts from the Translation of a letter to the Editors of Les Archives du 
Christianisme. 

GenxtrirmEen,—The interesting notices which you have published in your 

journal, relative to the Protestant worship at Rome, has suggested to me the 
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idea of communicating to you certain particulars which I had collected du- 
ring the past winter, concerning the celebration of the same in the other 
parts of Italy. 

Three cities of Austrian Italy have places of worship, Trieste, Venice, and 
Be game, {1 was surprised that there was not one at dei/an, where the Pro- 
testants are sufficiently numerous and opulent to bear the expense, and 
en its establishment would, in all probability, be granted, if it were so- 
icited. 

Trieste, asa free port, enjoys many prerogatives. Religious Liberty is 
here ample, and the Protestants have the right to use bells, which is not the 
case in other ;»arts of Austria. 

As early as the thirteenth century there were German merchants resident 
at Venice; they dwelt in a vast building called the German House, which 
the government had caused to be built for them. Whey kept up constant 
intercourse with their own country, and these regular communications, giv- 
ing them a knowledge of all that was passing there, led them to adopt early 
the doctrines of the Reformation. Seckendorf, relates, that Luther received, in 
the year 1528, the news of their separation trom the church of Rome. The 
Protestants of Vincenza, T'revisa, Bologne, Mantua, und Ferrara, joined 
themselves to them, to form a little union; but Protestunism has vanished 
from all the other cities, and it is only at Venice that its traces yet remain. 
The German Colony having, during the time of the republic, enjoyed the 
constant protection of the government, was never mulested respecting its 
religious arrangements; still it has a small and very neat church. 

At Bologne, in the states of the church, there is no Protestant worship, but 
as it happens that English travellers sometimes die there, there has been 
provided a convenient cemetery in the vicinity of the grand and magnificent 
one belonging to the French. I there observed the tombs of not a few 
painters, removed far from their country, tueir families and their friends. 

At Naples, the English minister has converted one of his own apartments 
into achapel; there is, nevertheless, no chaplain attached to the legation, 
but clerical travellers discharge the duties of worship. It would be very 
desirable that some mode were adupted to fix a Protestant minister at Na- 
ples; the number of English, German, and Swiss, who follow that profes. 
sion, is considerable, so that making no, account of edification, which is how- 
ever, very important, the rites of marriage and baptism are often retarded, 
till there pass through the city a pastor, which is not without inconvenience, 

In the Grand Duchy of ‘Tuscany, liberty of conscience and worship is un- 
der no kind of restraint. There is worship very frequently at the house of 
the English minister at Florence ; and at Leghorn, worship is celebrated in 

four languages; two houses of prayer belong to the Protestants ; in the one 
they preach in English and French, in the other in German and Italian. Two 
cemeteries also belong to them; in one of which are some very old tomb. 
stones. The society for the conversion of the Jews has two agents at Leg- 
horn, Dr George Clarke, and Mr Charles Neat. They are highly respecta- 
ble men. The latter has been appointed a short time ago, to the Pastoral 
office, which had become vacant, I met, at Leghorn, with a worthy minis- 
ter of the Gospel, belonging to one of the churches in the South of France. 

Observing that there were many English vessels in the port, he visited, 
on the Saturday, the different Captains, and invited them, with their crews, 

to attend on Sabbath at a meeting for religious worship, which he proposed 
to hold on board of one of the vessels, the capiain of which had kindly con- 
sented to allow the use of it for that purpose. The assembly convened on 
deck, and my friend, after having read the English Liturgy, declared to his 
small auditory, with forceand simplicity the good news of salvation. 

We have been assured, that when the demand was made to his Majesty, 
the King of Sardinia, for the first time, to allow Protestant worship at Genes, 
he answered, that he was too good a Christian to give such a toleration. 
























































Yet, a Prussian Prince having died at Genes, without the funeral ceremo- 
nies being performed ina proper manner, because there was no minister 
present, Prussia has insisted that the Protestants may be permitted to have 
achapel. There has been one since the 25th of Jan. 1824. A young min- 
ister from the Canton of Berne, who appears to be filled with excellent senti- 
ments, has been French Paster since that time, and an English clergyman 
preaches every Lord’s day for the benefit of his countrymen. 

A minister from the neighborhood of Pegnerol, in the valleys of Pied. 
mont, comes every fortnight to Turin, and worships in French in the chapel 
of the English minister The Protestants of Turin are from 250 to 300, the 
greater part of Swiss origin. Before the revolution, they were obliged to 
present themselves annually before the king, who covfirmed, for one year, 
the permission to reside in his States. This custom has been abolished. 

{add nothing, Gentlemen, to these purely statistical details. My sole aim 
having been, to show that the Reformation has not had the same happy 
influence beyond the Alps as it had in the other countries; it is neverthe- 
less, represented in most parts of the great cities of Italy, by some of those 
who profess its doctrines. May they all feel that an important task is impos- 
ed upon them, and that they can only make their religion respeeted, by 
showing its efficacy on themselves, and proving that it was not in Vain that 
our forefathers claimed for themselves and their descendants, the right to 
read the Scriptures. 


REVIEW OF MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE, 


The following retrospect of the past year was recently published in the Mis- 
sionary Herald. As this article notices many interesting facts of great 
importance, considered in their relation to the future progress and pros- 
perity of religion among pagans, it has been thought, that the insertion of 
it inthe Magazine, will be peculiarly gratifying to our readers, 


The intelligence from Bomaay, has never been so pleasing, and never so 
painful as during the past year. 

The letter published in April, was a most decisive document to prove 
that the mission had struck its reots deep in the native soil, and wanted only 
more of the warmth of Christian patronage, soon to extend its branches 
wide. It contained a summary and very animating view of the advances 
made during the ten years past. The amount was, that preparatory work had 
been accomplished sufficient to enable a missionary, entering the field now 
to exert ten times as much influence on the native population, as he could 
have done ten years ago; so that the same number of laborers might ad- 
vance ten times as rapidly towards a glorious success, as they could baye 
done only as many years since. Numerous channels of influence had been 
opened, and the waters of salvation had been made to flow in them, The 
attention of the natives had been gained, to a considerable extent ;—that 
point, so difficult of acquisition, and yet so all important to any great and 
valuable results: and so much Christian knowledge had been thrown into 
the native mind, that impressions on the heart began to be visible, and fair 
was the prospect of an effusion of the Holy Spirit. Indeed, one person as 
the first fruits of the harvest, had been admitted to the fellowship of the vis. 
ible church. 

But by the time the harvest was about to wave, lo, in the mysterious prov- 
idence of God, the reapers had nearly all been removed ! 

It was just when this mission began to assume its brightest aspect, and 
when we were beginning to rejoice in that brightness, that a portentous 
cloud spread suddenly over the horizon. While the executive officers of 
the Board were assembled, with their brethren, in the house of prayer, at 
the Monthly Concert in September, they received the letters, which an. 
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nounced the death of Hall; and it was then and there, that the mourntul 
tidings commenced its afflicted march through the land. 

Hall died not, however, till he had seen’at least a hundred thousand 
Christian books distributed among the Mahratta people ; nor till he had wit- 
nessed the New Testament translated, faithfully, from the original Greek 
into the vernacular tongue of 12,000,000 of people, perishing for lack of 
knowledge. Nor did he cease from his labors, till his powerful mind, with 
its customary facilities of thought and force of expression, had composed 
an appeal to the churches, which, spreading abroad with the tidings of his 
decease, sent thrilling emotions through the land, and occasioned a multi- 
tude of prayers, that God would send forth laborers into the harvest. 

And oh! who will not unite in this prayer? One more stroke, such as 
has thrice been felt in Bombay, in the short space of sixteen months, would 
silence, utterly, the voice of Christian preaching among the numerous pop- 
ulation of that city. The general curiosity which for twelve years, has been 
waking up, would again become tie apathy of death. The schools would 
decline, and the scholars forget their knowledge, lose their impressions, and 
glide away in the current of superstition, until, borne beyond the possibility 
of recovery, they would sink to rise no more The books which have been 
translated, printed and circulated, with so much labor, and pains, and cost 
of health and talent and life, for want of the living voice to call attention to 
them, and impress a sense of their value, would be neglected and lost and 
destroyed. Congregations would cease to convene for religious worship ; 
and the native, wondering what had become of the holy influence, that 
met him in the streets, and bazars, and temples, and fields, and every 
where, would pursue his idolatry as aforetime, before the light of heaven 
broke in upon his darkness. Already, may we suppose, has the current 
begun to set backwards; and every mont!), and every day, it gains strength!* 


The fact of principal interest, in regard to the Certoy mission, which has 
been communicated the past year, is, that the mission church now contains 
not less than ninety native members;—many possessing fine minds; several 
considerably advanced in learning ; some useful preachers of the Gospel to 
their countrymen and all hopefully pious, and, amid temptations such as we 
by experience know nothing of, adorning their profession by a Christian 
life.—We have been informed, also, that the prospect, at first dark and for- 
biding, has become hopeful, of raising the females of Ceylon from their deep 
degradation to their proper standing in society.—Happy, moreover, have we 
been to hear, that minds, which, only a few years since, valued caste at so 
high a rate, and knowledge at so low, that money would bardly induce them to 
forego the one for the sake of the other, now cheerfully disregard caste, and 
earnestly petition for the pleasures of enlightened thought. 


From Paxestrss, during the early part of the year, we heard little but 
weeping, because Fisk, that ornament to the missionary character, had ceased 
to be seen on earth Here, too, we could not but weep, when the beauti- 
fully simple letter of his surviving brethren, describing his last sorrows and 

ins, was received; and we heard the voice of lamentatior, as that letter 
travelled through the churches. We trusted in God, however, who per- 
mitted Stephen, and even some of the apostles, to be cut off early in their 
ministry, in that very land, that the mission would not only survive, but pros- 
per. - Yet we dared not to anticipate such early and such strong impressions 
upon the corrupt and ignorant priesthood of Syria, as those concerning 
which we ure now permitted to speak. It now appears that a spirit of 
inquiry is waking up again in the ancient birth-place of Christianity, and is 

“* It may be remarked here, that the sole reas~n, hitherto, why the mission at Bombay has not 
been more strongly reinforce:', has been the want of suitable persons, who have been willing to he 
sent'thither. Even now, notwithstanding the urgency of the case, the difficulties of thiskind seem 
hard tobe removed. And they are increased by a want ef adequate funds. Ok where is the spirit 
af apostolic enterprise ' 
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beginning to run with so strong a tide, that it is not likely, if these western 


churches do their duty, that the powers of earth and hell combined, will be 
able to stop it. 


The intelligence from the mission among the Carroxezs, has been, on ihe 
whole, of a more decisive and cheering character, than in any former years 
—if we except, perhaps, the one immediately preceding. We have had 
more proof, that Indians, properly situated, can be civilized, than has ever 
been exhibited, since this country was settled by our fathers. Agriculture 
having made considerable advances, aud government having assumed a defi- 
nite form, under the influence of Christian principles, the general mind of 
the Cherokees has felt the same cravings for knowledge, that we do our- 
selves; and, during the past year, we have heard of their spirited efforts to 
procure, for their own use, a printing establishment, and to lay the foun- 
dations of a national academy. 

Passing over the other missions among the Indians, for want of room to 
notice them properly, we come to the Saspwica Istanps, whica have occu- 
pied much of our attention, during the period now under review. 

We felt, in the years previous to the one just closed, that the intelligence 
from this mission was by no means without high interest. Nor were we in 
anerror. -The dealings of Providence towards that mission, have been won- 
derful from the first. But the intelligence of the past year has transcended 
all that the most sanguine, even when warmed with former accounts, dared 
to expect. 

Within this space of time, we have been told of nine chiefs, embodying a 
great portion of the civil influence of the islands, publicly professing their 
faith in Christ, and heartily entering upon the discharge of their duties to- 
wards God and their fellow-men. We have been told of half a score of 
churches, and more, erected by the natives themselves, for the worship of 
Jehovah, and crowded with attentive hearers. We have been told, by one 
who witnessed the sight, of more than 2,000 islanders, moving along in one 
interesting procession, bearing on their s':oulders, from distant mountains, 
the materials for one of these churches, which, when completed, could con- 
tain 4,000 people, and was thronged to overflowing. We have been told of 
near 20,000 people under instruction, taught by competent natives, whom 
the missionaries had qualified for the service—of more than 12,000, able to 
read the word of God, were that blessed volume ready to be put in their 
hands—and of a most longing desire, every where expressed, to come into 
speedy possession of that richest treasure. We have been told of the effu- 
sions of the Holy Spirit at Honoruru, at. Lahaina, and in different parts of 
Hawaii; and that, as the results of these heavenly visitations, more 
than 2,000 islanders, lately shrouded in the deep glooms of a bar- 
barous paganism, have erected the family altar, for the morning and eve- 
ning worship of the true God. We have been told of regular meetings for 
prayer among the females and among the males of those islands, just as there 

are among ourselves when religio: flourishes; and of the high satisfaction, 
with which the once haughty and cruel chiefs mingle with those, whom they 
once despised and oppressed, in the solemn acts of devotion. 

We have heard of changes in the characters of individuals, which, though 
great and surprising, cannot now be fully described. -We remember the in- 
temperate Karaimoku, regent of the islands, transformed into a sober, hum- 
ble follower of Jesus—the conceited, haughty, jealous, cruel queen Kaaha- 
manu, whose furbearance and lenity the affrighted natives, wherever she 
went, used to propitiate by peace offerings, as if she were a demon; now as 
actively benevolent, as she was once actively cruel; and as devoted to God, 
as she was once to Satan—and Kapiolani, also a chief woman, ‘onte intem- 
perate, and the slave of every moral debasement that a vicious barbarism 
has attained to; now, reformed, intelligent, pious, actively benevolent, and 


with manners so improved, that civilized society would not blush to own her 
tor its own. ’ 
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Nor have we heard, the past year, of changes less wonderful in the man- 
ners and habits of villages, than of individuals. At Lahaina, not long since, 
scarcely any thing could be kept from the rapacity of thieves, who were as 
numerous as the inhabitants themselves. Locks, guards, the utmost vigi- 
lance, every precaution, were ineffectual. But, as we have been told the 
past year, so great has been the moral change in that place, that, for succes- 
sive months, although every thing was exposed, and nothing was guarded, 
and hundreds of natives were entering the missionury’s habitation every day; 
nothing, absolutely nothin, was lost. At Kaavaroa, on Hawaii, a little more 
than two years ago, the people were opposed to Christianity, given to ine- 
briation, quarrelsome, often engaged in domestic broils, and zrovelling in 
the lowest ignorance and debasement. But within « few months we have 
been informed, on authority not to be questioned, that intoxication is no 
longer witnessed in that place; that there are no more family quarrels; that 
family prayers are uniformly attended; that kind offices are every where 
rendered; and that, from remote villages, individuals come to inquire re- 
specting the new way, and with tears be:eech that some one may be sent to 
instruct them. And so far had the people of this village advanced, that we 
were not surprised to hear of their forming a society to support their mis- 
sionary, and that, from their “deep poverty,” they had contributed for this 
purpose a greater value, than is ordinarily contributed for missions in our 
own towns. 

Without dwelling longer on the intelligence communicated respecting this 
mission, we pass to a department of missionary effort, which has scarcely 
been alluded to in this retrospective view, and yet has not been overlooked 
in the statements of the year. We refer to the Painrinc EsTaBLisuments. 
Saying nothing of former years, we have heard, within a little more than the 
space of time now under review, of three millions and a half of pages, made 
living and efficacious by the religious truth impressed upon them at Malta, 
and Bombay, and the Sandwich Islands:—which is nearly half as many as 
have been printed in all the preceding years. We have heard, too, of the 
travels of Airs little eloquent messengers of truth—through the Sandwich 
Islands—over the populous Mahratta country—into Greece, and Asia Minor, 
and Syria, and Palestine—and into countries farther towards the rising sun: 
all calculated to produce the very best kind of intelligence known on earth, 
and adapted to act powerfully on the mind, elevating, enlarging, and 
strengthening it, and fitting it to live and move and act to some purpose on 
the stage of human life, and in the boundless spheres of eternity. Oh who 
can tell how many fatal errors have been removed; and how many new, all- 
important, glorious views have been imparted ! 

Do not the events of the past year declare, with an impressive voice, that 
this cause is of God? And call they not loudly upon all to be co-workers 
with God, by contributing their aid to its advancement ? 

See we not, too, that money and labor, bestowed upon American missions 
to the heathen, have not been expended in vain? and that not in vain has 
prayer gone up to heaven? ; 

And may we not perceive, that the cause is advancing with accelerated 
rapidity? The last year’s intelligence was more interesting, than that of any 
previous year, and the last three years embrace more proofs of successful 
operation, than did the twelve that preceded What if the progress for 
three, or six, or twelve years to come, should be like that of the three years 
past? Say you, it is more than we have reason to expect? So, twelve 
months ago, would what has since saluted our ears have appeared to us; and 
if the good and animating intelligence, the past year, has exceeded what 
we had reason to anticipate, so may it be in time to come. 

At any rate, the cause is of God. And though clouds may rise, and storms 
burst, yet let the churches but keep pace, in their efforts, with the plain 
indications of Providence, and ere long, the world will be filled with won- 
der at the extent and glory of the results. 
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For the Lit. and Evan. Magazine. h 
THE HOLY INFLUENCE OF THE CHRISTIAN’S HOPE. 


Tux enemies of the Gospel have often maintained, that it 
cannot be true, because it encourages licentiousness. As it 
offers salvation by grace alone, and teaches that men are jus- 
tified not of works, but by faith, it removes, say they, the 
most powerful motives to virtue, and takes off their most ef- 
fectual restraint, from the unhallowed propensities of man. 
If the fact were, as this objection supposes, the argument 
would be conclusive. That which gives encouragement to sin 
can never have emanated from infinite purity. But we posi- 
tively deny the assertion, and fearlessly maintain, that that re- 
presentation of the Gospel which exhibits it as unfriendly to 
holiness, is distorted and wholly without foundation, except 
in the ignorance or the wickedness of those who make it. On 
the contrary we affirm, that so far from relaxing the obliga- 
tion, or lessening the motives to holiness, in the minds of those 
who believe, the Gospel gives additional force to the one, and 
strengthens the other, by a variety of powerful and tender 
considerations. For proof of this assertion, we appeal to its 
plain and repeated declarations, to the genuine tendency of 
all its doctrines, and to the effects it has ever produced on the 
hearts and lives of all by whom it has been cordially em- 
braced. It proclaims, indeed, a free pardon of all iniquity ; 
but it proclaims this pardon to the penitent. It teaches us 
that we are justified in the sight of God, by faith alone; but 
it is by a faith which works by love and purifies the heart. Et 
inspires the sinner with the hope of eternal life through the 
grace that is in Christ Jesus ;gbut every man that hath this 
hope in him purifieth himself even as he is pure. 

That the hope of the Gospel.gnust lead those who cherish if, 
to desire and seek purity of heart and life, will be manifest, 
if we consider its foundation, its author, and its objects. 

ist. Its foundation. 

The hope of the Gospel is founded, not on any low and 
incorrect ideas of the evil of sin. Some men live at ease in 
transgression, and confidently expect all will be well with them 
here and hereafter, because they imagine it is a very light 
matter to sin against God. Transgression is with them but 
harmless weakness or indiscretion; or at most, pardonable 
error or negligence, of which the Sovereign of the universe 
takes little notice, and will not demand a strict account. No 
wonder such should take little pains to govern their passions, 

or to mortify their unholy desires. 
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Nor is the hope of the Gospel founded on any explicit, or 
‘implied denial of the holiness and justice of God. 
Sinners sometimes plainly deny, that perfect holiness and 
primitive justice form any part of the Divine character. Or 
if they verbally admit, that he possesses and will exercise 
these perfections, they entertain such notions of his mercy as 
amount to a virtual contradiction of what they profess to ad- 
mit. They strip him of every attribute, save that of indul- 
gence, and hope for eternal life, because they cannot believe 
God will be so severe as to punish sin with everlasting 
misery, though it is committed against the Eternal God, and is 
the violation of infinite obligation. He is too good, say they, 
too merciful to permit any of his creatures to be forever un- 
happy. The genuine tendency of such doctrines is commonly 
seen in the ungodly lives of their advocates. 

Nor is the hope of the Gospel founded on the innocency of 
the creature, or the merit of any good works he has per- 
formed. Many a one quiets his conscience and hopes to be 
saved while he lives without God, by saying to himself, what 
reason have I to fear? Whatharm haveI done? I am far better 
than many of my neighbors ; I am just, and peaceable, and cha- 
ritable; I am a supporter of the Gospel, I go to church and 
read the bible and say my prayers, and am esteemed by all my 
friends an excellent person. Language like this is not un- 
common in the mouths of those who have never repented of 
their sins, or believed in the Lord Jesus Christ, or worshiped 
God in spirit and in truth, or loved him supremely, or sought his 

lory as the great end of their being. Now those who use it, 
Ssray such an utter ignorance of their own hearts, and of the 
purity, spirituality and extent.of the law of God, the rule of 
duty, that it is not to be expeled, they should be very scru- 
pulous as to the motives that govern them, or very exact 
about any thing more than to“maintain such an external mo- 
rality as is accounted decent and reputable among men. 
—~. And hence it often happens, that those who rely with most 
confidence on their own good works to carry them to Heaven, 
have far less of them, than others who make no such preten- 
sion. The hope they entertain, just in proportion to the confi- 
dence with which it is cherished, shows that their ideas of 
what duty is, are low and defective; and as every man falls 
something below the standard he has fixed in his own mind, 
their practice will be proportionally imperfect. 

In opposition to all these false grounds of confidence, the 
hope of the Gospel rests on the atoning sacrifice, the merito- 
rious obedience, and the prevalent intercession of the Lord 
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Jesus Christ, as its only foundation. Other foundation can 
no man Jay, than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 
Neither is there salvation in any other, «for there is no other 
name under Heaven given among men, whereby we must be 
saved.” ‘The believer hopes to receive the‘pardon of all his 
sins and a title to eternal life, because Christ hath died upon 
the cross to make an atonement for his sins, and perfectly 
obeyed the law, to work out for him a justifying righteous- 
ness. He hopes to have his heart purified and to be fitted for 
the holy employments and enjoyments of Heaven,’ because 
Christ hath by his own blood, entered into the holy place, not 
made with hands, even into Heaven itself, there to make inter- 
cession for us, and thence to send down his spirit to dwell in 
his people, and to work in them both to will and to do of his 
good pleasure. Now the whole work of Christ exhibits in the 
clearest, the most impressive and affecting manner, the great 
evil of sin, the pure and perfect holiness of God, the extent 
and spirituality of the law, its indispensable and perpetual 
obligations, its weighty and everlasting sanctions. No 
where are we taught so awful a lesson concerning the guilt 
and malignity of sin, as in the fact, that nothing but the suf- 
ferings and death of the Son of God could expiate it. Never 
do we behold such a display of the holiness of God, of his 
inflexible determination to punish sin, as in the command, 
«¢s Awake, O sword, against my Shepherd and against the man 
that is my fellow ; smite the Shepherd.” Never does the law 
appear more divinely excellent, and the beauty of conformity 
to it more attractive, than when we see it exemplified in the 
life of him who was holy, harmless, undefiled and separate from 
sinners. Every time the believer contemplates the foundation 
of his hope of pardon and acceptance, he is brought direct- 
ly under the influence of the most powerful motives to holiness ; 
he sees pourtrayed in the liveliest. colors, its absolute neces- 
sity, its indispensable obligation, its unrivalled excellence, 
and its perfect loveliness. And can he fail to desire and seek 
it? Surely he who hath this hope must purify himself. 

2. It will serve to illustrate and confirm this conclusion, if 
we consider the author of the believer’s hope, It is not the 
mere figment of his own imagination, nor hath it been pro- 
duced by any labored efforts of his own, to work himself into 
a belief, that he stands high in the favor of God, nor by any 
arguments, entreaties, or assurances of his fellow-men, urging 
him to cherish a confident expectation of heavenly bliss.— 
These, indeed, are not unfrequently the sources whence men 
derive false and delusiye hopes; and the low and spu- 
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‘¥ rious origin of such expectations is commonly apparent, in 


their unhappy influence. But the hope of the believer, like 

every other Christian grace, is wrought in his heart by the 

operation of the Holy Spirit of God. It is this gracious and 

powerful agent, working in and by the various means of grace, 

who discovers to him his.guilty and perishing condition while 

out of Christ, and thus strips him of every vain and self-right- 

eous confidence. It is he who enlightens his mind to discern 

the glory of Christ, the fulness, the freeness, and the suitable- 
ness of the grace that is in him, to relieve his sorrows and to 
supply his wants. It is he who humbles his pride and purifies 
his heart, and disposes him tosubmit to the righteousness of God, 
and cordially and thankfully receive the Lord Jesus Christ in 
his offices, as all his salvation and all his desire. It is he 
who sheds abroad in his heart the love of God, and leads him 
under the constraining influence of that love, to present him- 
self a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable in his sight. It is 
he, who, having thus given to him that character to which the 
promises are made, enables him, in the exercise of faith in the 
truth and faithfulness of God, whose promises are all yea and 
Amen in Jesus Christ, to rejoice in the hope of pardon and 
eternal life. It is the gracious assistance of the same spirit, 
dwelling in his heart by faith, that enables him to hold fast the 
beginning of his confidence firm unto the end, and continually 
directs his heart into the love of God, and the patient waiting 
for of Christ. Now this Spirit is holy. He is styled emphat- 
ically the Spirit of Holiness. Can any thing which is not ho- 
ly proceed from him? Can he be the author of any hope which 
has not a purifying influence? Or will he take up his abode 
with any but the pure in heart? Certainly not. He that hath 
this hope, of which he is the author, must purify himself. Ah, 
my dear brethren, if our hope does not lead us to forsake all 
sin, and to hunger and thirst after righteousness, assuredly 
we deceive ourselves, and our hope will perish when God tak- 
eth away our souls. 

_. % The tendency of the hope of the Gospel to purify the heart, 
will be still more manifest, if weconsider its object. It is im- 
mediately in view of this, that the Apostle asserts, «He that 
hath this hope in him purifieth himself even as he is pure.” Until 
the soul of man has been degraded by sin, until its convictions 
of guilt and its dread of punishment have driven him to seek in 
thedesire and the prospect of annihilation, security and ease in 
the i of its unholy passions—it aspires after and ex- 
pects immortal existence. It experiences a conscious dissat- 
isfaction in the vanity of all earthly pleasures, and an un- 
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ceasing desire after some good, large as its capacities, and 
lasting as its existence. This desire is attended by an expec- 
tation more or less confident of attaining, at some time and by 
some means, tie possession of its proper object. Few are 
holy without hope of happiness beyond the grave. But 
where man is unenlightened by the Gospel, he places his hap- 
piness in those enjoyments which are most congenial to his de- 
praved dispositions, and the object of his hopes assumes every 
form which a wayward imagination can devise, and an unholy 
heart approve. Where he places his highest happiness in the 
unbounded gratification of his passions, the hope of attaining 
it fires him with new ardor in their present indulgence, and 
licenses their utmost extravagance. The light of revealed 
truth puts to shame these dark and corrupt imaginations, and 
men are made sensible of the impiety and folly of hoping 
for a Heaven of sensual pleasures and unhallowed joys. But 
when these depraved visions no longer dance before the eye 
of hope, as it labors to penetrate the darkness of the grave, it 
does not follow of course that their place is occupied by that 
refined and holy blessedness, which the Gospel reveals. The 
great mass of unconverted men do, indeed, cherish some expec- 
tation of future happiness. But their ideas of this happiness 
are for the most part vague and indefinite. Their hope is no 
more than a desire and a sort of general expectation, that they 
shall be preserved from misery and admitted to enjoyment. 
The object of their hope is undefined, and consequently can 
exert no distinct and powerful influence on their conduct and 
character. Not so with the hope of the Gospel. It has a 
precise object. It is thus stated by the Apostle, « When 
Christ shall appear, then shall we be like him, for we shall 
see him asheis.” To behold Christ and to be like him, this 
is the glorious object of the believer’s hope. Christ is per- 
fectly holy. He loveth righteousness and hateth iniquity. 
All that he did and suffered as the Saviour of sinners, his 
whole government of our world, all that he will do as the final 
Judge of men and angels, has for its object, to destroy sin and 
to promote and encourage holiness. The believer then hopes 
to be made perfect in holiness: to be freed entirely and for- 
ever from all sin: to glow with intense and undecaying love to 
God, and with ardent affection to all holy beings; to dwell 
with a holy Saviour, where every employment and enjoyment 
of itself, and all its companions, shall be forever holy. This © 
is the object of his most ardent desire, of his confident expec- 
tation. And can he cherish such desires, such ex tion, 
and not seek to purify himself? It is impossible. 
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‘ loving holiness, no man is capable of enjoying, or even of de- 
siring Heaven. But what a man loves he will seek after, and 
the confident expectation, that his pursuit will ultimately be 
crowned with complete success, will continually inspire him 
with new ardor in the pursuit. He that hopes to be like 
Christ hereafter, will infallibly strive to imitate him now. He 
whose desires and expectations centre and terminate in the 
blessed prospect of an ultimate deliverance from all sin, and 
an entire conformity to the will of God, will assuredly now 
strive to cleanse himself from all filthiness of the flesh and 
spirit, and to perfect holiness in the fear of the Lord. He 
that hath this hope in Aim will purify himself as he is pure. 

Thus, whether we consider its foundation, its author, or its 
object, it is manifest that the hope of the Gospel must exert a 
purifying influence on the hearts and lives of those who cher- 
ish it. In this respect, the Gospel is unlike every system of 
man’s invention, and shows unequivocal marks of its di- 
vine origin. The best human systems while they have labor- 
ed to restrain or even to extirpate some of the unhallowed 
propensities of our fallen nature, have compensated for this 
partial self-denial by allowing to their votaries, the unlimit- 
ed indulgence of others, equally criminal, or while they have 
professed to regulate the conduct, have permitted every thing 
unholy to vegetate with the rankest luxuriance in the heart. 
Many of them have commended themselves to their disciples, 
by the license they give to their sins, and have courted the 
embraces of fallen man by presenting him with a charter 
from Heaven for the unbounded gratification of his passions. 

The Gospel alune proclaims eternal war with every thing un- 
holy, and urges the conflict, to the utter extermination of sin. 
It commences its operations by giving in regeneration a death 
blow to the principle of depravity, and ceases not to follow up 
its begun work, until it has presented the believer faultless 
before God. By every solemn and tender consideration, it 
stimulates him to purify himself, and the measure of that 

rity to which it impels, is nothing less than entire confor- 
mity to Christ. To be pure as Christ is pure, this is the sub- 
lime and exalted standard which it holds up to every disciple 
and it disposes and enables him to forget the things which 
are behind, to reach forward to them which are before, and thus 
to press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of 
God in Christ Jesus the Lord. Thus it carries in itself the 
evidence of its heavenly origin, and commends itself to the 
conscience of every honest man, as clothed with divine au- 
thority. It bears the plain impress of infinite perfection, and 
glows with the living spirit of celestial purity. 


















For the Lit. and Evan. Magazine. 
REMARKS ON THE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINES OF IMPUTATION. 


We will first endeavor to ascertain the meaning of the term; 
and then notice some of the most important cases of its appli- 
cation in scripture. 

In every instance, except one, (Heb. i, 11.) in which the 
translators of the Bible have used the word, to impute, or 
any of its parts, it respects innocence or guilt; sometimes re- 
lating to the trans ctions of men, but more frequently to the 
decisions of God, respecting the subjects of his moral govern- 
ment. In the New Testament the word (AoyiZouat) so ren- 
dered is used in a variety of senses. Sometimes it means sim- 
ply to think; more frequently the result of thinking, infer- 
ence, conclusion, judgment, &c. Our object is chiefly to ascer- 
tain its meaning as applicable to the Judge of the moral world; 
what act of the Judge do we express by this term? 

The exercise of judicial power has a reference to a law, 
which is the standard. The Judge is to ascertain how far 
the character and conduct of the subjects agree with the re- 
quisitions of the law; and to acquit or condemn, reward or 
punish, accordingly. The law, in the first case, emanates 
from the character of the Judge himself, who is also the Le- 
gislator of the universe. The requisitions of the law are per- 
fectly just and good; and therefore wisely adapted to the 
character of the subjects. All thatit enjoins, they ought to do; 
all that it prohibits, they ought to avoid. In every sentence 
of acquital or condemnation, perfect justice must be exer- 
eised. Every sentence pronounced must be founded on rea- 
sons which contain and which proclaim this justice to the 
view of intelligent creatures. Now, these reasons are the 
things, or the qualities which the Judge imputes, or considers 
as belonging to the subjects. Some are condemned, because 
guilt is imputed, or considered as belonging to them; some 
are acquitted, because innocency, or a conformity to the law, 
is imputed, or considered as belonging to them. The rewards 
and punishments which follow, as the consequence of obe- 
dience or disobedience, proclaim the goodness of the law.— 
Wherever suffering is inflicted, the imputation of guilt pre- 
cedes it; wherever happiness is enjoyed, the imputation of 
innocency, or conformity to the law, precedes it. To impute, 
therefore, is to consider the subjects as guilty or innocent, 
and to treat them accordingly. 

We will now attend to Gees important instances of impu- 
tation: 1. The guilt of Adam’s sin to all his posterity; 9, 
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The guilt of men to the Divine Saviour; and, 3. The right- 
cousness of Christ to all his people. : 
1. The guilt of Adam’s sin is imputed, or reckoned to the 
account of all his posterity. This, we think is abundantly 
evident from the plain and obvious meaning of scripture.— 
Suffering is the means by which the Judge most generally 
and most forcibly declares his sentence of condemnation. 
And as this sentence must be in accordance with perfect jus- 
tice, this suffering must be on account of guilt which deserves 
it. Suffering, therefore, is an undeniable proof that sin has 
been committed, the law of God has been transgressed, on ac- 
count of which this suffering is inflicted. There is no diffi- 
culty respecting those who understand the claims of the law, 
and who commit actual sin by designedly transgressing this 
law; the propriety of imputing guilt to them is very clear; 
they deserve to suffer on account of their own sin. But there 
are others who suffer, who have not reached this state of in- 
tellectual maturity, are incapable of understanding the claims 
of the law, and, of course, of personal and actual transgres- 
sion. These do not, and cannot suffer without guilt being 
reckoned or imputed to them, for this would not be just; and 
every judicial sentence must be consistent with perfect jus- 
tice. at infants, to whom we now refer, do suffer, even 
unto death, is a fact; that these sufferings take place under 
the government of God, and are a part of that government, is 
also a fact; that he could prevent them, if such was his plea- 
sure, all will admit. These sufferings are declarations of the 
sentence which the Judge pronounces respecting them. This 
is not the treatment proper for tnnocent, but for guilty sub- 
jects. The reasons for this sentence cannot be derived from 
the personal guilt, from the actual transgression of the suf- 
ferers ; they must, therefore, be from the guilt of Adam’s 
transgression, who is the common father of us all. 

Suppose the question was; how did sin enter into the 
world? the answer is ready; by one man sin entered into the 
world; and this man was Adam. Let it now be asked; How 
did death, and all the sufferings which precede and lead to it, 
enter into the world? The answer again is ready; death 
entered by sin. This we consider as plain scriptural proof 
that infants suffer on account of Adam’s sin; and that there- 
fore, this guilt is reckoned, or imputed to them. And as all 
men were at one period of their life infants, therefore, it is 
imputed to all his posterity. 

in; we all admit that infants are included in the media- 
tion ef Christ. This, to many parents, is more than a mere 
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cold admission; it is a precious belief, which often binds ap 
their broken hearts, animates their hopes and their prayers. 
If they are included in this gracious mediation, they must 
be guilty; otherwise they would not need a Saviour. The 
whole need not a physician; he came not to call the righteous. 
There must ve guilt reckoned to their account, imputed to 
their character, which acquires the atoning blood of this Sa- 
viour to procure their pardon, and restoration to the divine 
favor. This is not the guilt of actual sin; it must, therefore, 
be the guilt of Adam’s sin. . 

That this constitution of the divine government is just, we 
are perfectly sure; for such are all the decisions of the Judge 
of all the earth. Although this justice, like the august char- 
acter te which it belongs, may be far above our comprehen- 
sion, yet we may, from the fact, derive useful and important 
lessons of instruction. When we witness the suffering of in- 
fants, we see the fruits of sin; we know whose aid to implore 
for the removal of these sufferings; if removed by death, we 
learn through whose gracious mediation to commend them to 
God ; if they should live, for whose service and glory to train 
them up. 

2. The next instance of imputation is that of human guilt 
to Jesus Christ. There is no doctrine of scripture more fre- 
quently or more plainly inculcated than this. His life was 
perfectly innocent. The law required nothing which he did 
not render. Every thought, every affection, every word, 
every action, under all the varied and trying circumstances 
of his life, were in exact accordance with the divine will.— 
He was holy, harmless, undefiled and separate from sinners. 
He did no sin, nor was guile found in his mouth. This is the 
testimony of the Spirit of truth concerning him. Judas who 
betrayed him; Pilate who condemned him, both publicly de- 
clared this fact. That he suffered is also a fact. These suf- 
ferings, commencing at his birth, continued and increased till 
the moment of his death. If it is true of human sufferings in 
general, it is emphatically true of the Saviour’s sufferings, 
that they did not spring from the dust; they did not fall upon 
him accidentally. ‘They were sent according to a design pre- 
viously formed. The high and holy purpose of man’s redemp- 
tion embraced and defined these sufferings, in all their varie- 
ty and in all their detail. It was not more certain, from the 
foundation of the world, that sinners should be saved, than 
that the Saviour should suffer as he did. Ancient prophets 
had foretold these sufferings; the typical sacrifices, through 


successive ages had prefigured them. Thus, according to his 
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own declaration, it behooved Christ to suffer. It was neces- 
sary that all things written in the law and the prophets con- 
cerning him should be fulfilled. The cup which he drank 
was mingled and given to him by his Father, whose will, in 
drinking it, he obeyed. If these sufferings were sent accord- 
ing to a design, what was that design? ‘I'wo reasons can be 
assigned for haman sufferings; they are manifestations of the 
divine displeasure against sin; and they are intended to work 
for our good, as the means of promoting our moral improve- 
ment. But his sufferings could not be sent for either of these 
purposes. The Father was, at all times, well pleased with 
him. He who was holy, who did no sin, could derive from 
them no benefit of this nature. There was in his heart no 
unhallowed feeling to be subdued; in his life, no irregularity 
to be reformed. Nor did he suffer with the design of leaving 
us an example of meekness, patience and submission. It did 
not behoove him, it was not necessary that he should suffer for 
this purpose. The meekness of Moses, under great provoca- 
tion; the patience of Job, under great affliction; the calm, the 
joyous submission of Stephen, under persecution, are exam- 
ples which few can equal. The Saviour is indeed set forth as 
an example of suffering for our imitation; but so are the 
prophets, whom we are exhorted to take for an example of 
suffering affliction and of patience. Although, therefore, his 
suffering will answer this purpose, this is not peculiar to him. 
But the chief and great design with which he suffered is pe- 
culiar to himself; of the people there were none with him. 
Neither Patriarch, nor Prophet, nor Apostle, nor Martyr, 
nor even Angel were associated with him in this purpose. 
Let us bring together these truths respecting the Saviour. 
He was perfectly innocent, conformed to the law in all its 
spirituality and extent: He suffered: His sufferings were 
sent by the Father, with a special design, previously formed. 
This design was not his own moral improvement; nor for an 
example to us. With what design, then, did he suffer? What 
are the reasons, and from whence are they derived, on ac- 
count of which he suffered? If human reason and human phi- 
losophy are silent on this momentous subject, the Bible is not; 
it speaks, and speaks plainly. He suffered, not for his own 
sins, but for the sins of men. Itis the just, suffering for the 
unjust; it is the Saviour atoning for the sins of bis people. 
They are sinners, and deserve to suffer death, the penalty of 
the law which they have transgressed; he suffered that penal- 
ty which they deserve; he dies for them. They would have 
suffered on account of their own guilt; therefore, when he suf- 
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fers for them, the reasons for their suffering must be trans- 
ferred to him; their guilt must be reckoned to his account, or 
imputed to him. They are, indeed, the sinners; but he re- 
ceives the treatment, endures the sufferings, which they de- 
serve. It is their sins, that is, what they deserve on account 
of their sins, which he bears in his own body on the tree. 

As these sufferings were not inflicted for his moral im- 
provment, nor for an example to us, they must be of a judi- 
cial character. The Mediator submits to an investigation 
before the Judge; and the result is, that he is perfectly inno- 
cent; no cause of suffering is found in him on his own ac- 
count. But there is a race of beings inhabiting this earth 
who are condemned to suffer for their own sins. The Judge 
will pardon them, if it can be done consistently with his jus- 
tice. The Mediator engages to secure the rights of justice 
that they may be pardoned. The Judge accepts the offer, and 
considers the Mediator as responsible for sinners. The cup 
is mingled, and is given, in due time, to the Friend of sin- 
ners, who suffers for them. Their guilt is now reckoned to 
his account, and he voluntarily submits to its consequences in 
their stead. ‘This is the meaning of many passages of scrip- 
ture in which God acts as Judge of the moral world. The 
sufferings of the Saviour, from first to last, were of this judi- 
cial character; not on his own account, but on that of his peo- 
ple; their guilt is visited on him. He was numbered with the 
transgressors. This, in the Evangelist, Mark, is fully ren- 
dered. It conveys little more than the idea that he was one of 


three who suffered at the same time. The original (cAoyw0e) 
means that after a judicial investigation he was sentenced to 
receive the treatment due to transgressors. Hence, it follows 
in the Prophet; and he bare the sias of many. As sovereign 
Judge, having accepted the pledge given by the Saviour, the 
Lord calls upon his sword to awake and smite this shepherd 
instead of the sheep, for whom he is responsible; of course, 
he is smitten of God and afflicted. In the sense, it pleased 
the Lord to bruise him; he hath put him to grief; when thou, 
the Judge, shall make his soul an offering for sin. This lan- 
guage is remarkable. The Lord does not merely permit 
these sufferings; his own agency is employed in sending them, 
in the execution of a judicial sentence. It is God who smites; 
it is the Lord who bruises; who makes the soul of the Son an 
offering for sin; who hath laid on him the iniquity of us all; 
who prepares and gives the cup. Of the same import is the 
language of an inspired Apostle. For he hath made him to be 
sin for us: Commentators are generally agreed that this 
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means a sin-offering. That he may extend mercy to sinners, 
consistently with his justice; the Judge appointed his Son to 
suffer for them, constituted him a sin-offering, that in him the 
honor of the divine law might be maintained, the claims of 
justice be fully satisfied, and its glories displayed in the par- 
don of sin. Thus, if we mistake not, the imputation of hu- 
man guilt is clearly and forcibly taught in the scriptures. 

It may be observed, that if these sufferings were sent by the 
agency of God, the Judge, the Saviour endured them most 
willingly. If, in order to render the pardon of sin consistent 
with the rights of justice, the great law of the moral govern- 
ment required that suffering must be endured, that blood must 
be shed; this law, he declares, was in his heart; it was his 
own deliberate intention, his purpose to do so. It was his de- 
light, his choice, his pleasure to obey this will of God. I lay 
down my life, he informs us; no man taketh tt from me, but I 
lay it down of myself. I have power to lay it down. This 
implies not only the legal right, or the privilege, but also the 
moral power, the disposition to lay it down. If his soul was 
made an offering for sin, it was with his own consent. He 
gave himself for our sins, an offering and a sacrifice unto God. 
For this cause came J unt» this hour, that he might drink the 
cup which his Father gave him. 

Bat while he suffered for sinners, he did not himself become 
a sinner, nor in the slightest degree sinful. His zeal for the 
glory of God never cooled; his love never languished. With 
filial affection he kissed the hand that smote him. His pure 
and active benevolence to men never changed into resentment 
under the provocations he received, and the persecutions he 
endured from them. Even Satan, with his deep-laid schemes, 
with his artful devices, was completely foiled in his attempts ; 
his soul remained spotless; not one unhallowed thought or 
emotion was excited in his unsullied bosom. The Father, 
when mixing and presenting the bitter cup, felt nothing but 
infinite complacency towards the sufferer. His hatred to sin 
was not greater than his love to the Son, while suffering for 
that sin. Indeed, these sufferings are the strongest proof of 
displeasure against sin, both in the Father and the Son. It 
is, therefore, blasphemy even to approach the supposition that, 
because he suffered for sinners, he approved of sin, or received 
the slightest stain of moral impurity. Indeed, we have won- 
dered at the boldness of some, who, without believing that he 
actually did sin, have yet supposed it possible for him to have 

sinned. No! He was the sure mercies of David. 
The design with which he suffered did not require that he 
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should suffer, in alpespects, what sinners deserve, and what 
finally impenitent Qnsgressors will suffer. They will suffer 
remorse of consciem, which it is impossible for him to feel. 
They will suffer the &terness of disappointment; the cease- 
less torment of tumultuys unsatisfied passions ; and all the tre- 
mendous crush of despy, These are pangs which could not 
touch his innocent soul. Their sufferings will be infinite, at 
least in duration. His ‘fferings were not, in any sense, infi- 
nite. Not in duration; t they sere temporary, ending with 
his life. Not in degree; human nature could not, within 
a limited time, endure an Minite degree of suffering. And it 
was the real nature of ma not of angels, that he took on 
him. But from the dignity ¢ his character and his relation 
to the Father, his sufferings »yive infinite value, possess infi- 
nite merit. He who tabernacy among us, and suffered for us, 
was God. He was the only beytten, the well-beloved Son of 
the Father. His sufferings, thefore, will answer all purpo- 
ses, under the divine government pot only as well, but even 
better, than the everlasting puniyment of his redeemed peo- 
ple would have done. Justice an\mercy are both displayed 
in the pardon of sin; justice alongyould have been glorified 


in its punishment. They would hye remained the eternal 
enemies of God; through the cross ¢ Christ they are trans- 


formed into friends, and their hearts,pe touched and elevated 
with love to God. 

3. We come to notice the last instace of imputation; the 
righteousness of Christ, the whole vale of his mediation, to 
the sinner who believeth on him. The inner is tried before 
the bar of his Judge, and is found guilty, The penalty of the 
Jaw which he has transgressed is death. Justice claims. the 
infliction of this punishment; and these clams cannot be de- 
nied ; they are essential to the divine goernment and the 
divine character. This law is the rule acording to which 
the displeasure and the approbation of the Jilge is measured 
to all the subjects of his government. Those who transgress 
incur his displeasure, in exact proportion to heir guilt. To 
obtain his approbation, a perfect conformity ‘o the requisi- 
tions of this law is indispensably necessary. The sinner is 
condemned, and cannot possibly avert this displeasure, or es- 
cape the stroke of justice. But if some friend could be found 
who would suffer for him, and whose sufferings vould be ac- 
cepted by the Judge, instead of his own, this would obtain his 
release, and exempt him from punishment. Yet eventhis would 
not procure for him the approbation of his Judge; for this is 
given to those only who never have sinned, who appear with 
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| perfect conformity to all the requireme‘s of the law. If, 
then, the same friend would obey this 1* for him, and the 
Judge would accept of this obedience, i#tead of his own, this 
would secure for him the divine appration. Now, this is 
the nature of Christ’s righteousness 't answers both these 
purposes. On account of this righteeSness, the sinner is jus- 
tified, which implies both the parde of sin, and acceptance 
to the divine favor. But although#is righteousness will an- 
swer these purposes, yet the Judg is under no obligation to 
accept of it in behalf of the sinne Nor can the sinner, by 
any means, merit this acceptar’s He can neither claim it 
as a right, nor deserve itasareard. The Judge, then, gra- 
ciously, of his own good pleasv’s Places the righteousness of 
Christ to the account of the ser, bestows on him as a gift 
the whole value of Christ’s nfiation; and then acquits and 
accepts of him on this grouns The sinner is treated, not as 
he deserves, but according t the merit of Christ, his friend, 


This placing the merit of firist to the sinner’s account, or 
imputing it to him, and the pardoning and accepting him, is 
a gracious, public, sulemr and judicial act of God, in which 
the righteousness of Chet is fully and authoritatively de- 
clared as the ground o'this justification ; and in which the 
claims of justice are ful satisfied, and the honor and integ- 
rity of the divine goverment is maintained. By this decla- 
ration of the righteoyness of Christ for this purpose, God 
can be, and he is jus when he justifieth the sinner. Justice 
would have been glosfied in the condemnation of the sinner ; 
it is equally so in th righteousness of Christ, now freely be- 
stowed, and receivd by faith. 

As this doctrine-ervades and characterizes the whole chris- 
tian system, it isfrequently and clearly inculcated in the 
Bible. That th sinner is not treated according to his own 
character, and hs own works is most explicitly taught ; and 
that he is treatd according to the merits of Christ is taught 
with equal clea‘ness and frequency. His own works deserve 
condemnation ind punishment; the righteousness of his Sa- 
viour procures for him indemnity and acceptance with God. 
From a great number of passages we select a few. God hath 
saved us.—no: according to our works, but according to his 
own purpose and grace: A man is not justified by the works of 
the law. bui by the faith of Jesus Christ. Christ hath redeem- 
ed us from the curse, being made a curse for us. We are sav- 
ed from wrath throughhim. Weare made the righ/eousness of 
God in him. We are reconciled to God by the, death of his 
Son. We are pardoned for Christ’s sake. It is not more 
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evident from scripture that God is holy, or that man is a re- 
beldous creature, than that the sinner is not saved by his own 
vorks or his own merit; and that he is saved by the righ- 
eousness and merits of Christ. This righteousness must, 
herefore, be bestowed on him, or imputed to him; for the 
reasons why he is pardoned and accepted are derived from 
he Saviour, not from himself, 

This righteousness becomes the sinner’s by a public and 
udicial act of God; that is, by imputation. It was the Sa- 
‘iour who suffered and obeyed. But when the merit of these 
s given to the sinner, he is then treated as if they were his 
wn; he enjoys the full benefit of them. By this gracious 
ict of God, Christ is made unto him wisdom and righteous- 
ress, and sanctification and redemption; aud he is made the 
"ighteousness of God im Christ. 

The most plausible objections to this method of salvation 
nave been answered by the Apostle Paul. He contends that 
Zod is just, when he justifies the sinner; and that the righ- 
eousness, or purity of God is revealed in granting this par- 
lon; and therefore he is not ashamed of the gospel which pro- 
slaims this method. If proof could be adduced that it was 
indeed unjust, this would overthrow the whole system ; for 
the Judge of all the earth will dorght. If it be not right to 
save sinners in this way, they never will be saved. But to 
whom is it unjust? Not to the Judge; for it is God who jus- 
tifeth ; who bestows the righteousness of Christ, and then 
pardons and accepts on this ground. In all this his justice is 
not sacrificed, but most gloriously displayed. Will he not, in 
all his works, secure the glory of his own perfections? Not 
to Christ; for he interposed most willingly. He laid down 
his life of himself. He made no sacrifice, endured no suffer- 
ing, but from his own choice: there is, therefore, no injustice 
to him. It isthe sinner who does not receive justice. But 
this, instead of becoming the cause of complaint, will be the ani- 
mating theme of grateful praise to God and the Redeemer, 
Nor does this method of salvation make void, but rather es- 
tablishes the law, as a rule of life. With the pardon of sin 
the sinner receives a new heart; has created within him a 
right spirit; a spirit of love to God and obedience to his will, 
He dies unto sin, and lves unto God. He delights in the law 
of God after the inward man. 

It is true, the phrase, imputed righteousness of Christ, is 
not found in the current version of the Bible. We have, 
however, this; that God imputeth righteousness without works; 
and that on account of this righteousness iniquities are 
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_ forgiven, and sins are covered. This cannot be the righteous. 
‘ ness of the sinner; for if it was, his salvation would not be o 


grace, but of debt. It must, therefore, be the righteousnes 
of Christ which God imputes to thesinner. Abraham receiv 
ed circumcision that he might be the father of all them wh 
believe, that righteousness might be imputed to them alse 
Whose righteousness is this? not that of sinners, but o 
Christ. The same meaning is conveyed by other words 
We have redemption throush his blood, even the forgiveness 0 
sins. This is the same effect which is produced by the righ 
teousness which God imputes tu the sinner. By a public ant 
judicial act of God, Christ is made unto us righteousness. I 
is, therefore, a doctrine clearly taught in the Bible, that we 
are pardoned and accepted of God «ouly for the righteousnes: 
of Christ, imputed to us and received by faith alone.” 





BELIEVERS AND THIER CHILDREN, THE ONLY SUBJECTS ENTITLE} 
TO THE ORDINANCE OF BAPTISM. 

“Ts it consistent with the views which the Holy Scriptures give us of thr 
ordinance of Baptism, and with the principles of the Presbyterian Church 
to baptize children when neither of their parents are in full membership it 
the visible church.” 

In order to give a satisfactory answer to this question, it is 
necessary to explain, in the first place, what is meant by be- 
ing «in full membership in the visible church.” Some think 
that baptism constitutes this full membership, and that all who 
have been baptised in infancy, are in full membership, until 
they are, by a formal act of the church, excommunicated. 
They accordingly, administer baptism to the children of such, 
on the principle, that they are in fullmembership. This is the 
ground on which they vindicate their practice. But they are 
chargeable with gross inconsistency, and a most culpable neg- 
lect of duty, in totally failing to exercise the discipline of the 
church upon those, who having been baptised in infancy, vio- 
late their covenant obligations, as soon as they are capable 
of acting as moral agents, and continue in disobedience to the 
plainest commands “of Christ. If all were to pursue this 
course, we should soon have in the visible church such an over- 
whelming majority of graceless, irreligiouns members, that it 
would lose the character which is given to the christian church, 
in the Bible; and so far from exerting that influence which 
the church was intended to have upon the world, the church and 
the world would become almost identified, in spirit and in prac- 
tice. To avoid this inconsistency and the consequences which 
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could not fail to grow out of it, a few have attempted to exercise 
discipline upon the baptized children of their congregations, 
when those children have given decisive evidence that they had 
no intention to obey the commands of Christ:—they have 
been declared to be no longer members of the church, nor en- 
titled to the privileges of members. If our General Assem- 
bly would sanction this procedure, and distinctly point out the 
course to be pursued in such cases, it would go far towards 
settling the question we have undertaken to discuss; and 
it would tend to introduce, in our church a uniformity of 
practice on this subject, which is exceedingly desirable. But 
that venerable body, have, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, resisted every effort that has been made to induce them 
to legislate upon this subject. Thus, every church session is 
left to act upon independent ground, and they have no. more 
assistance and support in this case from the higher judicato- 
ries, than if our church government was built upon congrega- 
tional principles. Others, and perhaps a majority of our 
churches fall into another kind of inconsistency, and proceed 
upon the assumption that those who have been baptized in 
infancy, excommunicate themselves, when, at the age of per- 
sonal responsibility, they neglect to obey the commands of 
Christ; and that these persons, thenceforward, cease to be 
members of the church, until they enter it by another door,— 
i. e. until they are received to the communion of the Lord’s 
Supper. Accordingly when this is done they are reported to 
Presbytery as new members, received on examination. They 
are then regarded as being in full membership in the visible 
church. This is the meaning of the phrase as it is used inthe 
question which stands at the head of this article—Now, al- 
though I have acknowledged that there is an inconsistency in 
this theory, and in the practice which is predicated upon it, 
yet as matters now stand, | choose it as the less evil of the two, 
and shall wait, tn hope, that the General Assembly will soon 
do something decisively, to bring us out of our difficulty, and 
to set us right on this subject. Meanwhile I feel clear in 
maintaining that baptism, so far as infants are concerned, 
ought to be restricted to those who have at least one parent 
in full membership in the church, according to the explana- 
tion last given of the meaning of that phrase.—And now for 
the question. 

So far as it respects the principles of the Presbyterian church, 
its answer may be found in our Confession of Faith, p. 287, 
and 346.—In p. 287, the question is asked “Unto whom is 
baptism to be administered?”—The answer is—*Baptism is 
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not to be administered to any that are out of the visible church, 
and so strangers from the covenant of promise, till they pro- 
fess their faith in Christ and obedience to Him; but infants 
descending from parents, either both or but one of them. pro- 
fessing faith in Christ, and obedience to Him are in that res- 
pect within the covenant, and are to be baptized.” This an- 
swer decides that in order to be entitled to the privilege in 
question, parents must not only profess faith in Christ, but 
obedience to Him. This is not, and caunot be professed with- 
out hypocrisy by those who, admitting that christians are 
bound to observe the Lord’s Supper, habitually neglect that 
ordinance and live according to the course of this world.—In 
p- 346 the universal or visible church is said to ‘consist of all 
those persons in every nation, together with their children who 
make a profession of the holy religion of Christ, and of sub- 
msssion to hss laws.”’ This article, also, excludes all who live 
in the habitnal and allowed neglect of any of Christ’s laws. 
Such in the language of this book, are without the covenant— 
and it determines that the children of such are not to be bap- 
tized.—It makes no exception in favor of those who have 
themselves been baptized in infancy.—But the question in 
which we are most concerned is not, what the confession of 
Faith teaches? But what is the doctrine of the Brstx? Min- 
isters, especially, ought to investigate this subject with much 
care, that they may know on what ground they are going, and 
whether they really have the authority of the Head of the 
Church for the manner in which they are dispensing his or- 
dinances. 

In this discussion we shall take it for granted, that the 
church of God is the same under every dispensation. Those 
with whom we are now arguing will admit this. 

They also admit, that the seals of the covenant of grace are 
substantially the same under the present dispensation as they 
were under that which preceded it ;—Baptism answering to 
circumcision, and the Lord’s Supper, to the passover. Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, therefore, are now seals of the 
same covenant of grace that was made with Abraham, i.e. de- 
signed to distinguish those who prafess to embrace that cov- 
enant and to insure to all who really embrace it, the blessings 
of salvation. These positions admit of the clearest proof,— 
but it is not needed in the present discussion. Those with 
whom I am now arguing so far from denying, maintain them, 
and found upon them the clearest demonstration in favor of 
infant baptism. We think, however, that the conclusion 
drawn from these premises, can extend no farther than to 
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those who profess the religion of Abraham; and this opinion 
we support by the following reasons : 

I. As much is required in order to baptism as was required 
in order to circumcision; but there is no authority in the Old 
Testament for administering circumcision to the children of 
any, but those who professed to embrace the covenant. Thusit 
was applied as a seal to the descendants of Abraham and to 
those Gentiles who professed to renounce idolatry, and to em- 
brace the true religion ;—and also to their children. If they 
neglected the passover, or any other institution enjoined upon 
them, they broke their covenant and forfeited its privileges ; 
and the language used respecting such was— that soul shall 
be cut off from among his people ;’,—which must mean at least 
what we now express by the word excommunication. If 
those who were thus cut off from the congregation of the Lord, 
should continue to use the seal of the covenant which they had 
violated, it would seal to them nothing but condemnation, for 
the promises of Ged were to them and to their children only 
while they were “steadfast in his covenant.” All this appears 
to stand opposed to the practice of applying baptism which 
is now used as the seal of the covenant, to the children of 
those who do not embrace it and comply with its terms. And 
this conclusion is supported by the apostolic practice. From 
the time when the change of the seal took place, the apostles 
proceeded upon the same principles that had been established 
under the former dispensation ;—they baptized—-so far as we 
are informed—the children of none, but those who professed 
faith in Christ and obedience to the Gospel. 

Ii. As much is required of parents in order to obtain the 
seal of the covenant for their children, as would justify its ap- 
plication to themselves, if they were about to make a profes- 
sion of religion. On what ground is the seal applied to the 
children of believers ? It is because their children are regarded 
as parts of themselves—as branches from the same root— 
because parents are the natural and constituted representa- 
tives of their children, and must in the nature of things, act 
for them, until they are capable of acting for themselves. It 
was on this principle, that the children of the Israelites were 
spoken of as parties in the covenant made with their fathers 
at Mount Sinai. And further, it is because God requires his 
people to train up their children in such a manner that, with 
his promised blessing, they will be inclined to embrace the 
covenant for themselves, when they become capable of under- 
standing it and of feeling the force of its obligations. But if 
the principle of representation applies to the case of believers, 
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it must apply to those of the opposite character. If believers 
embrace the covenant for their children, unbelievers reject it for 
their children. If the former say by their profession, we desire 
to take the Lord for our God and the God of our children, and 
we engage to train up our children for Him, that He may 
bring upon them the blessings of bis covenant :—the latter 
say,.in the same manner—that they neither choose the Lord 
for their God nor for the God of their children, nor do they 
with their hearts engage to train them up for his service 
and his kingdom. We wish to set this point in a clear 
light, since, much depends upon it. Let us therefore look 
at it again.--If infant baptism is predicated upon the prin- 
ciple of representation as above stated; and if we bap- 
tize the children of those who profess faith in Christ and 
obedience to his commands, because they must in the nature 
of things act for their children until the latter become 
capable of acting for themselves, it must follow that par- 
ents, who, by their disobedience to the commands of Christ, 
evince that they themselves are not proper subjects of baptism, 
ought not to have their children baptized ; for if it would be 
improper to apply the seal of the covenant to the parents, be- 
cause they do not embrace the covenant, then it would be im- 
proper to apply it to their children for the samereason. This 
cannot be denied without giving up the principle of represen- 
tation altogether ;—or without maintaining that parents may 
embrace the covenant for their children and reject it for them- 
selves at the same time! An absurdity teo palpable to be ad- 
mitted for a moment.—-If it is not the act of embracing the 
covenant that entitles to its seal, what does ?—Scripture pre- 
cedents are as much in favor of the position we are now main- 
taining, as of the former. 

No instance can be shown in which circumcision was ad- 
ministered according to Divine appointment to the children of 
any who did not profess the religion of Abraham, and enter 
into the bonds of the covenant. ‘And no instance can be pro- 
duced in the New Testament in which divinely inspired teach- 
ers administered baptism, or authorized it to be administered, 
to the children of any who did not make such a profession of 
faith in Christ as justified the administration of the ordinance 
to themselves. 

The foregoing reasons on which we mainly rely in this ar- 

ment, will be corroborated by the following observations. 

1. We take it for granted that as much is required in the 
case of an adult, in order to baptism, as is required in order 
to his partaking the Lord’s Supper. If then it be true, as we 
have shown it is, that as much is required of parents in order 
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to the baptism of their children, as would be required for their 
own baptism, it must necessarily follow that all who have their 
children baptized ought to be admitted to the Lord’s Supper. 
But on the lax plan, this would introduce into the communion 
of the church multitudes who make no pretentions to true reli- 

ion. It would annihilate the distinction between the church 
and the world, and nullify—not to say profane the sacred or- 
dinances of the gospel. 

2. How did Peter,on the day of Penticost, prepare his hear- 

ers for baptism ? —By preaching repentance and faith in Christ. 
Those who gladly received the word, were baptized. Again—~ 
How did Paul prepare the Philippian jailor, for that ordinance? 
In the very same manner. He. believed and rejoiced in God 
with all hishouse. Then he wus baptized, and all his, straight- 
way. But suppose some had said * we believe the propliets, we 
believe Jesus to be the Messiah, and we hope and intend some 
time or other to become his disciples—how would Peter or Paul 
have treated such a profession? Would they have said «we 
give you much credit for your sincerity and for manifesting so 
much respect for our religion,and we will baptize your children, 
—hoping that you will at some future period become decided 
christians?” If any can think that the Apostles would have 
acted thus, they ought at least to be able to show something 
analagous to it in the history of their proceedings.—For our 
part we think it in the highest degree improbable. We can 
judge of what they would have done in a supposable case, 
“only by what they have actually done in cases which are 
recorded; and these recorded cases justify the baptism of 
none, but the children of those who professed to comply with 
the terms of the covenant. : 

3. The faith that Abraham had, before the seal was applied 
either to himself or to his children, was a livexg jus/tfying 
faith, (Rom. iv, 9—11) whereas, those to whom the present 
argument relates, profess nothing more than what the Apostle 
James calls a dead futth, i. e. as he himself explains it; a faith 
without works—or without obedience to the commands of 
Christ.—If it be alleged that the descendants of Abraham did 
not profess to have a justifying faith in order to have their 
children circumcised ;—it may be asked in reply—were they 
not required both to have such a faith and to profess it? Did 
not the ordinance necessarily imply it,—being as the Apostle 
says « seal of the righteousness of faith, and signifying a change 

of heart? If so, then they departed from their own princi- 
ples, and committed the sin of hypocrisy in rendering only an 
external conformity to the letter of the Institution. 
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4. We think the children of believers have the same right 
to baptism that the children of Abraham had to circumcision. 
But it would require another kind of argument to prove that 
the children of unbelievers are entitled to the same privilege. 
—The privileges of the covenant made with Abraham were 
to descend to his seed, and it was an everlasting covenant.-- 
Now it is clear that believers in Christ are the seed of Abraham 
in the true and proper sense of that phrase. The unbelieving 
Jews in our Lord’s time claimed to be the seed of Abraham, 
but he would not admit their claim; for said he, if ye were the 
children of Abraham, ye would do the works of Abraham. This 
decides that all who do the works of Abraham, are his children, 
in the scripture sense of that expression. The “works,” here 
referred to, may be comprehended in receiving the Messiah, 
or believing in Him and obeying Him, for He says in the same 
chapter—* your father Abraham earnestly desired to see my 
day, and he saw it and rejoiced—while you who profess to be 
his children reject me and are seeking to kill me. This did 
not Abraham.” *®— Again, the Apostle says, to Abraham and to 
his seed, were the promises made, and if ye be Christ’s—then are 
ye Abraham’s seed. Now these promises constitute God’s part 
of the covenant made with Abraham, the seal of which is cir- 
cumcision——And if the seal, was then applied by Divine au- 
thority to the infant children of those who were Abraham’s 
seed, we think the demonstration is complete, that it ought to 
be applied to the infart children of those who profess fatth in 
Christ and obey the Gospel, for the Apostle declares such to be 
the seed of Abraham, and heirs according to the promise.—- 
But we cannot extend the conclusion any farther; the promi- 
ses will notbearit. The change of the seal from circumcision 
to baptism does not touch the question relative to the subjects 
to whom that seal is to be applied. The above demonstration 
operates with equal force against the doctrine of the baptists 
and of those pedobaptists who maintain the doctrine which 
we are now opposing. 

5. The Apostle says, Christ hath redeemed us from the curse 
of the law—that the blessing of Abraham might come on the 
Gentiles through faith. Again, he says, they which be of faith, 
i. e. true believers, are blessed with faithful Abraham. Now 
what was the blessing of Abraham here referred to? The an- 
swer is—“I will be thy God and the God of thy seed. In 
virtue of this covenant, the seal was applied to the children of 
those who professed the religion of Abraham, but to none else. 


* This is not quoted verbatim, but the sense of the passage is given, John 
viii, 39, 40. 
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It cannot be extended any farther without destroying the na- 
ture of the covenant. That covenant was made at the insti- 
tution of the seal, and it was virtually renewed in every in- 
stance in which the seal was applied. In this transaction 
God speaks to the pious parent thus :—*1 will be a God to 
thee and to thy seed :—i. e. if you and they take heed to walk 
in my ways and be steadfast in my covenant.”—The pious pa- 
rent responds, * I choose thee for my God and the God of my 
child, and I promise to train it up for thee. O that it may 
live before thee and walk in thy ways!” Now this covenant 
is not embraced by any except real christians. To apply this 
seal therefore to the children of those who do not profess to be 
such, is an evident departure from the design of the ordinance; 
—holds ont the idea that there is nothing like a covenant im- 
plied in the transaction, and divests it of every thing which 
gives it significancy and importance. 

We shall now notice an argument which has been employed 
to support the opposite side of the question. It was once 
stated to me by a respected brother in these words as nearly 
as they can be recollected, «Some years ago I was requested 
to baptize the children of certain persons who were not pro- 
fessors of religion. I complied. In consequence of which 
both the parents and the children have been ever since attend- 
ing my ministry. and are thus in the way of receiving scriptu- 
ral instruction. Whereas, if] had refused, I have reason to be- 
lieve they would have gone off to some other church. 

1. My first remark in reply, is—that however plausible all 
this may appear, and however convenient and politic—so far 
as the temporal interests of the Church are concerned,—we 
must remember, it is not scripture. Instead of being built 
upon the foundation of the Apostles and prophets, it is based 
upon expediency. And who, it may be asked, gave to expe- 
diency the authority of making laws to regulate the adminis- 
tration of Christ’s ordinances?) Temporizing measures to 
promote the interests of religion must ever be productive of 
more harm than good in the end. 

2. It is not certain that these persons would have left the 
Church which they had been in the habit of attending, if the 
Minister had declined baptizing their children and had as 
signed such reasons as the case required. , If so, nothing, per- 
haps, was gained, by the compliance. 

$. But—suppose all was gained which the statement im- 
plies, probably much more was lost; for these persons were 
thus deprived of one strong inducement to become Christians 

and to make a profession of religion. If they had found, that 
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this privilege could not be obtained for their children, while 
they themselves continued in an irreligious state, it might 
have awakened them to serious reflection,—to consider how 
dreadful it is to be aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, 
strangers to the covenant of promise, having no hope and with- 
‘out God in the world. 

4. Persons in a state of enmity against God were thus 
soothed and flattered and left under an impression, which 
they were disposed to cherish, that their condition was not so 
bad as the truth would have made it appear. 

5. This practice leads many to censure those Ministers who 
conscientiously adopt the strict plan, and if this be the 
scriptural one, the sin must be one of no small magnitude;s— 
«sWo unto the world because of offences—for it must needs be 
that offences come; but wo to that man by whom the offence 
cometh.” | 

6. It is narrowing and obscuring the line of distinction be- 
tween the Church and the world, which ought to be kept as 
broad and as palpable, as the Saviour himself made it. 

7. If the arguments advanced in the foregoing pages be 
conclusive, it is perverting and degrading one of the most 
solemn and important ordinances of the Church of Christ. 
This is certainly true, when the ordinance is brought down to 
meet the views and to be consistent with the practice of those 
who.do not obey the Gospel—who have no disposition and 
are disqualified, to train up their children in a truly christian 
manner. : 

8. Persons of this description who present their children 
for baptism, make promises which they do not fully under- 
stand and which they have no intention to fulfil. It is there- 
fore an act of gross hypocrisy —nothing short of lying to the 
Lord... Shall we then be partakers of their sins?) Or warn 
them against the guilt and the danger of committing them? 

- Perhaps it may be said “these persons infend to do better, 
and.a Minister may entertain a hope that the solemn exercise 
of the baptismal service will tend to strengthen their resolu- 


. tion. In many cases, however, no such intention is avowed ; 


and if it were, no one who has just views of human depravity, 
and who recollects what the scriptures say respecting the 
character of an impenitent sinner, could venture to rely upon 
such a promise. Let them prove in the first place that they 
are sincere by forsaking their sins, and establishing the wor- 
ship of God in their families. If they have never been 
baptized, let them submit to that ordinance,—if they have 
heen baptized, let them obey the Saviour’s command res- 
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pecting the other sealing ordinance, and in all things mani- 
fest a disposition to do the will of God and to live to his glo- 
ry, and then there will be meaning and propriety in the act of 
bringing forward their children to receive the seal of the cove- 
nant. 

9. Finally—the practice which is here opposed, tends, we 
think, to destroy the utility of the ordinance of baptism, so far 
as children are concerned. When the transaction is under- 
stood as implying a covenant, the terms of which bind the 
parent to train up his children in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord; and when this covenant is entered into intelli- 
gently and cordially and with all those views and feelings 
which a real Christian has respecting the salvation of his 
children ;—it is adapted to answer an invaluable purpose—a 
purpose worthy of the wisdom of Him who instituted the or- 
dinance; but when administered to the children of those who 
have no such views and feelings, but others of an opposite 
character, what good can be expected to result from it ?— 
Whatever they may say, they practically regard the interests 
of this world as being incomparably more important than the 
interests of the soul. Of course all their conversation and 
conduct will have a tendency to cherish the same sentiment 
and feeling in the minds of their children. If they attempt 
any thingin the way of religious education, their efforts are 
so few, and so desultory, and so divested of every thing cal- 
culated to give them effect, that little or no good can be ex- 
pected to result from them.—But it is urged, that by baptism 
their children become, as it were, the children of the church, 
and that the church may instruct them. To this we answer. 
ist, That the church, as such, has no right to assume this res- 
ponsibility. It naturally devolves upon the parents, and noth- 
ing can release them from it, but death which dissolves the 
connexion between them and their children. 2dly, The 
church has no authority to do any thing in this matter, with- 
out the consent of the parents. But suppose the church should 
assume authority and say to such baptized children,” you 
must attend on the Sabbath at the house of the pastor or of 
one of the elders, or at the sabbath school for religious in- 
struction. And through the week you must read the scrip- 
tures and commit your Catechism and Hymns. What then? 
The parents being persons of worldly and carnal minds, do 
not enter into the reason of these things ;--perhaps they think 
such requirements oppressive——and accordingly release their 
children from the obligation. What next? They take them 


on a Sunday excursion, or to parties of pleasure, or to any 
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place they choose, however it may interfere with their reli- 
gious instruction, or tend to destroy their religious impres- 
sions ;—what can the church say? what redress has she? 
what hold can she take upon such persons? If they were in 
her communion she might censure them, or deprive them of 
their membership. But they are without, and would regard 
the censures of the church no more, than Luther regarded the 
Pope’s Bull. What then can be done with them? A single 
case of this kind, is sufficient to refute every thing that can 
be said in favor of the loose plan. Indeed, no one who has 
correct views of the qualifications necessary for the religious 
education of children, can suppose that the object could be ac- 
complished by having the business in the hands of those who 
do not take care of the interests of their own souls. Butif a 
religious education is not secured to the baptized children of 
the church, what advantage is gained by the ordinance? It 
was not intended to operate as a charm, or to save the soul 
in a miraculous way. We would only add, that those who 
practice upon the unrestricted plan, give too much occasion 
to those who desire occasion, to declaim against the absurdity 
and futility of what they contemptuously call “baby sprink- 
ling ;”’—whereas those who maintain the opposite ground are 
defended from such weapons by the impenetrable shield of 
Divine Truth and Divine Authority. 


—_——— 


LOVE TO THE UNSEEN SAVIOUR. 
A SACRAMENTAL SERMON. 


“ Whom, not having seen, ye love: in whom, though ye see him not, yet 
believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.”—1 Peter i, 8. 


Very happily are some of the most striking features of the Chris- 
tian character delineated in the words of our text, They present 
for our consideration, a subject that is peculiarly appropriate to the 
occasion which has this day assembled us; and while we hope, that 
meditation upon it may prepare us for the ordinance before us, we 
trust that the ordinance itself will illustrate and enforce it. 

The epistles of Peter are directed to the strangers scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia and Bithyrica. Pro- 
bably he designed them both for the Jewish and Gentile Converts, 
who, like pilgrims and strangers on earth, were scattered and so- 
journing throughout these countries. 

Multitudes of them had never seen the Saviour. They resided 
beyond the boundaries of his travels while in the flesh. All they 
knew of him, they learned from the lips of others, probably from 
the Apostles who had seen him, and been eye witnesses of his glo- 
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rious works. To their testimony they were indebted for the koow!- 
edge of his life and doctrine. 

Gladly, no doubt, would they have witnessed these things with 
their own eyes, and listened to his instructions, as they flowed from 
his own lips. Many things which were related of him appeared 
marvellous, and almost incredible. It would have been much more 
satisfactory to have had the evidence of their own senses. But 
this had been denied them. Their receiving or rejecting the Sa- 
viour, rested upon the credit which they gave to the testimony 
of others. 

The Apostles, with divine fervor, and accompanied with the de- 
monstration of the Spirit, exhibited these things in a most convin- 
cing and affecting manner. They pointed out ail the circumstan- 
ces of his birth and life—how much wisdom, and meekness, and ho- 
Jiness, and love, he manifested under al! the trials of life: they 
preached Christ crucified, as the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God; they declared his glorious resurrection and ascension—and 
assured their hearers, that he had entered into the heavens, thence- 
forth expecting, till his enemies shall be made his footstool. 

Fired, as were the hearts of the Apostles, with love for the Sa- 
viour, it was a theme which could never fatigue them. While on 
earth they loved him, and their love was greatly increased, since 
by the gift of the Spirit they became better acquainted with his 
character and doctrines. Their love to him glowed in every. sen- 
tence they uttered. Their hearts were delighted with every ac- 
cession which was made to the number of his friends; and their joy 
was enhanced, when they saw those, whom they had brought to en- 
list among his followers, walking in love and obedience to him. 

It was with feelings like these, that Peter addressed the words 
of our text to the dispersed believers in his beloved Saviour;—~ 
‘‘Whom, not having seen, ye love; in whom, though you see him 
not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.” 

Yes, though they had not seen him, yet they had caught some- 
thing of the Apostolic love for him. The instruction which they 
had received, enabled them to form clear and distinct notions of 
his character, so that their affections were enlivened. 

But in what did their case differ from that of the Christian in the 
present day? He has not seen his Saviour: all that he knows of 
him, he has learned from the word of God, or from those whom he 
has sent forth as his messengers. Yet he loves him rapturously: 
he believes in him as though he were manifest to his bodily eyes; 
he trusts in him with a confidence which he never reposes in any 
arm of flesh. 

The question has often caused some doubt in the minds of unbe- 
lievers,—how can we love one whom we have not seen? The 
whole subject of faith is thought by them to be involved in mystery. 
Religion, in its most rational form, is viewed as another name for 
enthusiasm. 
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“’ But what is there. in all this so repugnant to the common prin- 
ciples upon which we act in this world? What is there here so 
much at variance with our ordinary practice? 

Cannot our affections glow at the thoughts of an unseen bene- 
factor? Do we not delight to hear his character—his manners and 
actions described? And though we have no knowledge of his per- 
son, yet do we not feel a pleasure in complying with his requests, 
and doing his will? Are not our feelings enlisted to defend his 
honor, and our indignation excited by the slanders, the reproach 
and opposition of his enemies? 

Has not Washington yet his friends, among those who never saw 
him, whose bosoms glow with love and gratitude, and admiration, 
whenever his name is mentioned, or his deeds rehearsed? Have 
all emotions of this kind ceased, since be was removed from mortal 
sight? Does there now exist no reverence for his opinions, and no 
respect to his example? 

But in all cases, what is it, that excites our tenderest affections? 
Do they fix for their object on the visible, material part of those 
whom we love? No, my hearers, the body, destitute of the soul, 
which inhabits it, is loathsome, and excites feelings of disgust. It 
is the living Spirit, which dwells within, that is the object of our 
love—that purer part which thinks—which feels, and can sympa- 
thize,—of whose attributes of henevolence—friendship—generosi- 
ty—justice and fidelity we may have no less definite notions, than 
we attain of the visible or tangible qualities of the body, in which 
it resides. 

Such was the affection which the disciples of our Saviour enter- 
tained forhim. They did indeed see him But through his whole 
life, as written by the four evangelists, there is not an intimation 
that there were any peculiar attractions in his bodily appearance. 
Not an individual was won to his cause, or rendered propitious to 
his doctrines, by any thing prepossessing in his person. ‘The con- 
trary was the fact, if what the prophet foretold of him, was verified 
in the event. ‘For he shall grow up before him as a tender plant, 

and as a root out of a dry ground, he hath no form nor comeliness; 
and when we shall see him, there is no beauty that we should de- 
sire him.”’ 

It was the moral beauty of his character,—the ineffable attri- 
butes of the God-head, manifested in the example he left-—and in 
the doctrines he taught, which rendered him an object of love and 
reverence to his disciples. They became acquainted with these at- 
tributes through the medium of the sight—we, by the hearing of 
the ear or the reading of the word, but in both cases the object 
loved is equally invisible. That which is seen, is senseless matter. 
What is loved is living—rational—and intelligent spirit. The life- 
less body of our friend is more lovely and attracting to us, than that 

of a stranger, because, we naturally associate with it the qualities 
- or character of the spirit which has inhabited it. So the Saviour’s 
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mortal part continued to attract the affections of his friends after he 
had given up the ghost. It was sought after with pious pleasure 
by the women who had known and loved him during his life. But 
aside from this associated loveliness of the spirit which had inhabit- 
ed it, it might not have been more lovely than those of the thieves 
who were crucified with him. 

But on spiritual subjects, it is not to be overlooked, or forgotten, 
that we labor under a disadvantage which by no means exists with 
respect to things of a temporal nature. Our faculties are benumb- 
ed by the reigning influence of sin over the soul. ‘ Having,” 
says the Apostle, ‘their understandings darkened, being alienated 
from the life of God, through the ignorance that is in them, be- 
cause of the blindness of their hearts.’’ The cause of this dark- 
ness of the understanding,—this alienation from the life of God is 
here distinctly stated. ‘It is the ignorance that is in them, because 
of the blindness of their hearts.’”” A depraved heart which as little 
relishes spiritual truths as a blind eye enjoys the beauties of na- 
ture, is the stagnant fen, that sends forth all those mists, which cloud 
and bewilder the understanding. Were.our affections as strongly 
attached to things spiritual as to things temporal, we should have no 
more difficulty in forming lively conceptions of the inhabitants and 
employments of Heaven, than we have, of the affairs of London or 
Paris, which we have never visited. We should feel no more 
doubt of the existence of the one than of the other. We should 
have no more difficulty in embarking our interests—yielding pres- 
ent possessions in favor of expected benefits, than the merchant 
has, in parting with the money or produce in hand, with the view 
of obtaining in return the staple commodities of a foreign market. 

It avails nothing to say, that we feel an assurance of the exis- 
tence and advantages of this foreign market, because we have seen 
the articles which have been received from it. That these articles 
were brought from that foreign market, is only known to us by the 
testimony of others ;—we can only believe it on the ground of sufh- 
cient evidence. But we can no more doubt the reality of the ef- 
fects of the christian religion on our world, than we can the exis- 
tence of tea or the spices. To the unprejudiced mind, the infla- 
ence of religion on individuals is often as manifest, as a change of 
their raiment, and we have as good evidence that these influences 
are derived from an unseen God and Saviour, as that tea is obtain- 
ed from tie unseen region of China or the spices from the isles of 
the sea. It would be equally difficult to account for their origin in 
any other way. There is no such extraordinary difference in the 
two cases, as to account for the great difference in their influence 
over our feelings. 

But one satisfactory account of it can be given; and that is as 
philosophical, as it is scriptural. There is a blindness of heart— 
the affections are not interested in those things which are spiritual, 
but are occupied with those things which are of the earth, earthy. 
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Hence the moral faculties of the soul lie almost dormant, whenever 
the things of the invisible world are the subject of reflection. Cu- 
riosity revolts from the examination of things in which there is no 
delight; and a consciousness of guilt—and fearful forebodings of a 
day of retribution clothe the whole subject in terror. If the mind 
fixes upon it at all, it is by compulsion; and what but obscurity 
can be the consequence under such circumstances? Important as 
these things are in themselves, no corresponding impression of 
them is matle on the mind. 

The best argument which I can use to evince the truth of these 
remarks, is a direct appeal to the consciences of my hearers. 1! ask 
you individually, if you are not aware of the truth of them from 
your own experience? Have you ever felt the interest in these 
things, which you have felt in the affairs of this life? Has not this 
indifference to them been sufficient to account for all the obscurity 
which attends your apprehensions of them?—and for all the difh- 
culty which you feel in embarking your future happiness apon 
your confidence of their reality? Do you naturally feel the grati- 
tude for the favors bestowed by the Saviour—or the attachment 
to his character generally, which you feel for an earthly benefac- 
tor, whom you have not seen? 

Here then is an obstacle in the way of loving the unseen Saviour, 
which does not exist with respect to the things of this life,—an 
obstacle which must be removed, before the unseen Saviour can 
become an object of lively affection. 

God in making provision for the salvation of men, was not inat- 
tentive to this important circumstance. 

Our text hints at a principle which is to be enumerated among 
the gracious gifts of the Almighty,—a principle which clears away 
the mist of the moral atmosphere around us, and enables to sée 
things which are invisible, and hence to love them with the most 
intense affection. ‘In whom, believing, we rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory.” Faith is the eye of the soul, which 
enables it to behold moral objects. ‘It is the substance of things 
hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen.”” Under its trans- 
forming influence, things which are known only by the hearing of 
the gospel, or by the reading of the word, appear as s-nsible reali- 
ties. Demonstration cannot render their existence more certain. 

The seat of faith is in the heart, “for with the heart, man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness.’’ !t is not the mere assent of the un- 
derstanding, but the concurrent action of the regenerated affec- 
tions. ‘They are breught to act in conformity to the truths which 
are revealed; and hence the clouds which hang over the unrenewed 
mind are dispelled, and every object is viewed in the clear radiance 
of spiritual light. The understanding and will, the intellectual 
powers of the soul, are exercised in contemplating every circum- 
stance connected with the invisible world, and the heart acquires 
) strength of affection, by every effort of the understanding. Every 
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new truth makes a corresponding impression upon the heart, and 
of course erases the impressions received from worldly or sinful 
objects. 

ence it is, that the Christian walks by faith and not by sight; he 
lives, as seeing things which are invisible, He sees God in his 
works, as he sees his friend in the outlines and features of his coun- 
tenance. Faith penetrates the veil which separates between us 
and the eternal world, and lays open to familiar observation, those 
things which are otherwise inaccessible: ‘‘For we,’’ says the Apos- 
tle, “look not at the things which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen; for the things which are seen are temporal, and the 
things which are not seen are eternal.”” Hence the command and 
exhortation of the Gospel to look unto God the Saviour. ‘Look 
unto me, all ye ends of the earth, and be ye saved.”’ Looking unto 
Jesus, the author and finisher of our faith, &c. Hence things un- 
seen become no less definite objects of affection, and are loved no 
less intensely, than the most palpable objects of the visible world. 

The Christian only can fully understand the nature of this change 
in the state of his affections. As they are fixing upon a new train 
of objects, so they themselves are affections of a peculiar charac- 
ter, differing from any feelings in regard to earthly objects; as the 
most refined affection for a beloved friend differs from an epicurean 
fondness for a particular viand. They consist in a love, which de- 
velops the resemblance of men to angels, and actually qualifies 
believers to mingle in their heavenly society and employments. It 
is itself an earnest of those celestial enjoyments. 

But our text regards principally the love of Christians for their 
divine Saviour. 

Faith fixes upon the Saviour as its principal object. It looks to 
him as its author and finisher. It regards him as the Sun of right- 
eousness—the source and medium of all moral and spiritual light. 
It presents every attribute of his character, as an object of love and 
admiration. It regards him in all his offices, and discovers his divi- 
nity under all the circumstances of his humiliation and reproach. 

Hence the Christian sees in the babe of Bethlehem, though 
wrapped in swaddling clothes and laid ina manger, a Saviour, which 
is Christ the Lord. Nay, these humiliating appendages are eviden- 
ces to him, that he is the Messiah, who was to come. He can, 
therefore, approach his humble abode, like the wise men from the 
east, willing to fall down and worship him, and offer him the spiri- 
tual gifts of thanksgiving and praise. Though now of no reputation 
and in the form of a servant, and made in the likeness of men, faith 
discerns in him, the Wonderful Counsellor, the Mighty God, and 
Everlasting Father. He delights, therefore, to meditate upon these 
scenes. Though he saw him not with his natural eye, yet he loves 
him, and believing, he rejoices. with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory.—Ah! lovely babe! The loveliest of woman born! No sin 
pollutes thy nature—no perverse passion disturbs thy soul!! Des- 
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tined to be a “horn of salvation” —‘‘a light to lighten the Gentiles, 
and the glory of thy people {srael.”” Though now poor and des- 
pised, yet hereafter to be highly exalted, and to receive a name 
above every name, that at the name of Jesus, every knee shall 
bow of things in heaven, and things on earth, and things under the 
earth; and every tongue shall confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to 
the glory of God the Father. 

With the same fond admiration, the Christian contemplates him 
at the age of twelve years, with meekness, but astonishing wisdom, 
hearing the opinions of the learned doctors of the Law, and display- 
ing the wonderful proficiency which at that early age he had made. 
Here is an example worthy the consideration of those who are 
passing the giddy season of youth;—the holy child Jesus lingering 
within the courts of the Sanctuary, to engage in conversation upon 
the doctrines and duties, which God had revealed in his word. 
Here is a bright promise of the future wisdom which he discovered 
in confounding the devices of his adversaries, in refuting them by ar- 
guments drawn from their own law, and in exposing the hypocrisy 
of their conduct and the fallacy of their reasoning. 

The whole life of the Saviour after he entered upon his Minis- 
try is, in the eye of faith, but one continual exhibition of moral 
beauty and loveliness. His humility in submitting to the poverty 
and dependence of his condition, his benevolence in unwearied ef- 
forts to do good to the bodies and souls of men,——his meekness, 
that when he was reviled, he reviled not again, and when he suf- 
fered, he threatened not,—-his entire submission to his Heavenly 
Father’s will, so that in the midst of such agonies, as caused the 
sweat to stand in great drops of blood upon his face~——-He neverthe- 
less, said, not my will, but thine be done. His tender regard for 
his disciples expressed in that consoling discourse, beginning ‘‘Let 
not your hearts be troubled’’—and his yet more striking affection 
for his Mother, which was manifested while writhing upon the 
cross, by his commending her to the filial care of the beloved dis- 
ciple; these things form a cluster of graces in his character, which 
awaken the tenderest emotions of the pious soul. The Christian 
beholds him as the Lamb of God, without spot or blemish. He 
loves him with a love which many waters cannot quench, neither 
can the floods drown it.—The love of the Christian follows him 
through those scenes, in which to the unrenewed eye, he seems to 
be stripped of every thing to allure the affections. What though 
he is seized like a thief or robber, he demeans himself with a dig- 
nity which becomes the consciousness of his own innocence.— 
Though buffetted and spit upon until his countenance was marred 
more than the sons of men,—though ranked with thieves, and ex- 

ed naked to the insults of an infuriated rabble, still the attributes 
of his character, the perfections of his soul remain the same. He 
is meek and patient,——he forgives, and prays for his enemies. He 
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receives and comforts the thief, who humbly begs to be remember- 
ed when he shall come into his kingdom. 

These are the attributes which the Saviour manifested when on 
earth, which render him an object of the sincerest love to the 
Christian. But this love is not confined to his character as mani- 
fested in the flesh. It regards him not merely as then living, but as 
him ‘* whom God hath exalted at his right hand, to be a Prince and 
a Saviour, to give repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins.” 
Steadfastly believing that he ever liveth to make intercession for 
the Saints, he loves him in his mediatorial, royal character—the 
great head of the Church and dispenser of all spiritual gifts anc 
graces. 

Faith regards him indeed as a King, to whom all power is given 
in heaven and in earth,—surrounded by the hosts of heaven,—glo- 
vious in holiness,—swaying the sceptre of righteousness,—receiving 
the homage of the most exalted created intelligences, but as one 
still capable of being touched with the feeling of our infirmities, 
condescending to men of low estate,—a Shepherd who will not bave 
his tender lambs exposed, unprotected, to the storms and chilling 
blasts of life,—a friend who will not leave his followers comfort- 
less,—‘‘for a bruised reed will he not break, and the smoking flax 
will he not quench, until he bring forth judgment to victory.” 

Why should he not then be loved? The features of his face we 
have not seen, but the features of his character are most manifest. 
It is these which we love; and though we know him not by 
sight--though our eyes are holden, that we may not see him, yet 
our hearts burn within us, as by his spirit he talks with us by the 
way and opens to us the Scriptures. We love him as our Redeemer, 
who laid down his life to rescue us from endless woe. We love 
him as our righteousness and strength, through whom we hope te 
obtain deliverance from condemnation, and victory over all our Spi- 
ritual foes. 

From this view of the nature of the love which the Christian 
cherishes in his bosom for an unseen Saviour, it is obvious why ‘she 
rejoices with joy unspeakable and full of glory,” —or as it is in the 
original, with joy unspeakable, and glorified; that is a joy resem- 
hling and participating of that ineffable happiness, which is peculiar 
to the inhabitants of the world of heavenly glory. 

Faith not only believes and works by love, but it appropriates 
the Saviour and takes hold on the blessings promised in and through 
him. ‘In whom, believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and 


full of glory.”’ As faith enables us to form lively conceptions of the - 


character of the Redeemer, so it enables us to form distinct and in- 
teresting views of the benefits which result from his offices and 
works. 

Hence, the Christian, beholding him with an eye of faith, seated 
upon the throne of universal empire, rejoices in his government. 
He sees in him a ruler of boundless authority, wisdem and goed, 
Vou. x. Wo. 2.—Feb, 1827. 12 
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) ness, and cherishes an unshaken confidence that all the affairs of 
his kingdom shall be administered in the most perfect manner. He 
knows that the gates of Hell shall not prevail against his Church. 
He fears not, therefore, the opposition of wicked men and Devils. 
The wrath of man shall praise him, and the remainder of wrath he 
will restrain. He sees in bis power and faithfulness, a foundation 
for unshaken confidence in the promise, ‘that the heathen shall 
sooner or later be given to him for an inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for a possession.” The stability of his throne 
and the permanence of his kingdom, are sources of joy which enable 
the Christian to look forward with assurance that they will remain, 
when the heavens and the earth shall be no more. 

The Christian likewise rejoices in his character as a Saviour. 
He sees*him in faith as the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin 
of the world. He believes him to be an all sufficient sacrifice—a 
perfect remedy for all the evils of sin to as many as embrace him 
as their Lord and Saviour. 

Sin has thrust us down from the exalted place which we held 
among the creatures of God, and assigned’ us a place among the 
rebels and outcasts of his government. Our bodies are become 
loathsome lumps of corruption. Our souls have lost their noble 
aspirations after heavenly employment and enjoyments. A sense 
of guilt and shame has stripped us of our dignity, and, like the 
beasts that perish, we go down to the grave. 

But oh, what cause of joyfulness is opened in the resurrection 
and ascension of the unseen and beloved Saviour. He is not dead 
but alive. He lives, the conquerer of death and the. grave! He 
lives, the first fruits and earnest of our future resurrection and 
complete salvation. We rejoice in hope of the gloryofGod. We 
rejoice in hope of deliverance from the body of this death, We 
rejoice in the prospect of yet being admitted into a nearer commu- 
nion with him. We rejoice in humble expectation of joining that 
innumerable company of Angels, who stand in his presence and de- 
light to execute his commission. 

“Being justified by faith, we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ—by whom we have access by faith into this grace 
wherein we stand.”” Faith works by love, and love diffuses peace 
and joy through the soul.—-Let us then, my brethren, come to the 
ordinance which is placed before us, with lively recollections of 
our unseen and adored Saviour. Very happily are his death and 
suffering here set before us. These emblems of his broken body 
and shed blood, bring our invisible Lord and Saviour very near to 
us. Here faith is assisted by our senses. Here our love is quick- 
ened by striking emblems. 

We saw him not when he drank the bitter cup of divine wrath,— 
when he was left to contend with the powers of darkness alone. 
We saw him not, when his face was covered with great drops of 
blood, nor when he submitted to be led through the streets of Jeru- 
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salem as a malefactor, whom the peace of the nation demanded to 
be put to death without delay;-—but we love him—we partake of 
these elements in affectionate remembrance of him. We look for- 
ward in earnest hope, to the time when he shall appear and receive 
us home to himself in glory.--Ah, blessed hope! When he shall 
appear, we shail be like him. He will not be ashamed to call us 
brethren. We shall be sons of God and heirs to eternal glory.— 
Oh, let the Christian speak forth his praises! Let him glory only 
in the Cross of Christ! Let him live and let him die unto the 
Lord. 


REV!IE W.—Continued. 


The Doctrines of the Church vindicated from the misrepresentations of 
Dr Joun Rice; and the Integrity of Revealed Religion defended 
against the ‘* No Comment Principle” of promiscuous Bible Socie- 
ties. By the Right Reverend Joun S. Ravenscrort, D.D. Bishop 
of the Diocese of North Carolina. 8yo. pp. 166. Raleigh :-— 
Printed by J. Gales & Son, 1826. 


The argument here borrowed is intended to establish two things. 

1. The absolute necessity of a regular succession of ministers 
from the days of the Apostles, in such a way as to be capable of 
proof, in each particular case. 

2. The existence of a particular order, as alone possessing the 
ordaining power, and the necessity of a regular succession in that 
order. ; 

The force of the whole argument consists in this proposition, 
that authority from Christ to preach and administer ordinances, can 
be derived in no way but that of an unbroken succession, in the 
line of bishops. This we totally deny. For, 

1. We have before shown that bishops as such, that is as distinct 
from presbyters, were not known in the primitive church; and that, 
according to Jerome’s doctrine, the distinction is founded on the 
custom of the church, and not on the law of Christ.* There is 
therefore no necessity of a succession in the line of business. 

2. There is not in the New Testament a hint which warrants 
the belief that there is any transfer from Minister to Minister, of 
the authority of Christ. Our Lord sent out the first Presbyters 


* It is a curious fact, that Hooker, the great champion of Episcopacy, was 
unable to get over this testinony of Jerome. After exerting his whole 
strength on this subject, he says (vol. iii. 101.) “ This answer to St Jerome 
seemeth dangerous; 1 have qualified it as I may by addition of some words 
of restraint: yet J satisfy not myself; in my judgment it would be altered.” 
Dr McCrie, in his Life of Melville, suspects that this was a marginal remark 
made by the author, on reviewing his argument. His answer to the Presby- 
terians on this point did not satisfy himself. It seemed dangerous—and he 
purposed to reconstruct this part of the work. But this memorandum, 
jotted down in the margin, was by the publisher of Hooker’s manuscript, 
ignorantly introduced into the text.” 
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with peculiar, that is apostolical powers, and inspired them with 
his Spirit that they might organize his Church, and commit his doc- 
trine to writings; but that they transferred any Apostolical powers 
to their successors, has never yet been proved. We are bold to 
say, it cannot be proved. ‘The argument of Mr Law assumes that 
unbroken succession is necessary for the communication of spirit- 
val authority, and concludes that therefore this succession has, 
amidst all changes for 1800 years, actually taken place. We think 
it a sufficient reply to say, the succession cannot be proved, and 
therefore it is not necessary to verify the Church, or give validity 
to the sacraments. ; 

The authority to bind the conscience, and to give assurance of Sal- 
vation, is not in the ministry of the gospel, but in the word of God. 
And here we feel authorized to adopt the style of Mr Law, and say, 
‘*My Lord, | should think it might be granted to me,” that we are 
under obligation to believe a preacher of the gospel, solely because 
he teaches the truth which God has revealed ; and that the sacra- 
ments are signs and seals of the covenant of grace, because Christ 
hath instituted them. ‘‘My God, it is a plain and obvious truth that 
no man or number of men” can confer authority on a person to 
bind the conscience by any thing save the truth as God has made it 
known. ‘Then I desire to know how in this present age ; or any 
other,” since the Clergy began to set up under pretensions, the 
imposition of the hands of a bishop can add any thing to the authori- 
ty of Christ’s word, or to the efficacy of his sacraments. “I 
should think, my-Lord,”’ that that which is God’s truth when 
preached by an Episcopalian, is also God’s truth when preached by 
a dissenter. And I do humbly presume to think, my lord, that 
there is not such a magic influence in dissenterism, as to change 
the saving verities of God’s word into uncertain tradition or soul de- 
stroying error. 

The authority to invest men with the office of teachers is in the 
Church. And we are happy to agree with the great and good 
Cranmer, so far as to believe that in extraordinary cases, the elec- 
tion of a company of faithful men is sufficient to constitute a pres- 
byter or bishop. And we have no doubt that a man thus appoint- 
ed, and preaching the truth of God’s word, is a true minister of 
Christ, possessing all the authority which a minister of the gospel 
can possess. 

But where no case of necessity exists, to justify adeparture from 
the ordinary course, we are perfectly clear that it is the rule of 
Christ’s house for men to be invested with the office of religious 
teacher, by religious teachers, with the concurrence of the people. 
Not because the religious teacher confers any authority residing 
solely io himself, or in his order; but because, as we have before 
shown, this is the surest way to obtain competent religious instruc- 
tors. We are, then, strong advocates for regular ordination. We 
cannot admit irregular ordinations, in any cases but those of clear 
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necessity. Our reasons, however, are entirely different from those 
of bishop R. and Mr. Law. Let all take the Bible and judge be- 
tween us. 

In these quotations from Mr Law’s Letters, there is a good deal 
said, respecting the Priesthood. And much of the furce of his ar- 
gument depends on the assumption that there is a Priesthood in the 
Church; that is, a body of men appointed by God to bear messages 
from him directly to the people; and to offer the requests of the 
people to God. It is also taken for granted, that this is the only 
way in which men can transact business with heaven, so as to be 
assured of salvation. If all this were true, we should agree at once 
with these high churchmen, and make our peace as soon as possible. 
But it is not necessary for us again to show that there is no Priest- 
hood in the Church; no such power, as is supposed, given to man; 
and of course no force at all in the arguments founded on this as- 
sumption. 

The remarks of the same writer farther on, respecting the suc- 
cession of bishops as distinct from Presbyters, have been sufficiently 
answered in another part of this Review, and we shall not go over 
the same ground again. 

Our Reviewer had said that the founders of the Church of En- 
gland did not hold the sentiments respecting the exclusive rights of 
Episcopacy, which are held by modern bigh churchmen. . On this 
subject bishop R. uses the following strong language. 


“ Presuming, that by the word founders, you mean the reformers of the 
Church of Ergland—(its foundation being in the first century and apostoli- 
eal,) you must be able then to show that the men who gave their bodies to 
the flames in behalf of the truth, were double minded men. That the men 
who declared in the preface to the ordinal “that it is evident unto all men, 
diligently reading Holy Scripture and ancient Authors, that from the Apos- 
tles’ times there have been these orders of ministers in Christ’s church, Bish- 
ops, Priests and Deacons’’—“ And therefore to the intent that these orders 
may be continued and reverently used and esteemed in the church, no man 
shall be accounted or taken to be a lawfui Bishop, Priest or Deacon in this 
church, or be suffered to execute any of the said functions, except he be 
called, tried, examined and admitted thereunto, according to the form here- 
after following, or hath had Episcopal consecration or ordination,” did 
nevertheless consider uninterrupted succession from Christ’s Apostles, in 
the line of Bishops—as incapable of proof and unimportant to the validity of 
the ministerial commissions; and did confess and allow, that persons other- 
wise than Episcopally ordained, had equally with themselves a divine right 
to administer the affairs of Christ’s kingdom in the world. For this you 
must do to. redeem your pledge and escape the censure justly due to so une 
founded an assertion.”—pp. 55, 56. 


By founders of the Church of England, we meant not the King 
and Parliament, but those excellent men, few in number, but of 
great worth, who, in the reign of Henry VIII, Edward VI, Mary, 
and in part of the reign of Elizabeth, promoted the reformation in 
England. As for the assertion that the Church of England was 
founded in the first century, and is Apostolical, we shall believe 
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it, when it is proved that queen Elizabeth was successor to the 
Apostles. 

It is not on personal considerations that we advert to this subject. 
We wish the Episcopal Church in the pre-ent day, to imbibe the 
spirit of its reformers, of Cranmer, and Redley, Hooper and Jewel, 
and Grindal, and other men of that stamp, who stood forth to stem 
the torrent of corruption, and who were willing to labor with their 
. brethren of other names, in the promotion of Christ’s kingdom—men, 
who carried the Reformation as far as they could, and who sat down 
and wept, when the civil authorities checked them in their high ca- 
reer. It would require a volume to state all the evidence which 
might be adduced on this subject. The following summary is all 
that we can find room for. But first we beg leave to remark, that 
the ‘‘Preface to the Ordinal,” on which bishop R. relies with so 
much confidence, does not prove what he supposes. Because, 
while Episcopalians hold that three orders, bishops, priests, and 
deacons, have obtained in the Church since the days of the Apos- 
tles, many of them have held that this was not of divine «ppoint- 
ment, but a matter of expediency, and therefore not essential to the 
being of the Church. ‘This part of the Preface proves that fora 
man to be acknowledged a Minister in the Church of Kngland, he 
must be ordained as the ordinal prescribes. But one, we humbly 
think, may be a Minister in the Church of Christ, and not belong 
to the Church of England. So also thought many of the best men, 
who have ever graced the Church of England. And that there 
have been many, who would have been regarded as ornaments of 
any particular Church, we rejoice to acknowledge. Our prayer to 
God is, that there may be many more of the same character. 

And we would here ask, whether the Church of Scotland is not 
acknowledged by the Englist. Parliament, by king, lords, (bishops 
of course) and commons, as a branch of the Church of Christ; and 
has not this been the case at any time for 120 years? But in the 
beginning of the Reformation, and until near the close of the reign 
of Elizabeth, there was no doubt about the ordination of the foreign 
Reformed Churches. ) 

Indeed it is amazing to us, that any can read the history of the 
Reformation, without every where seeing convincing evidence of 
the truth of every thing advanced by our Reviewer on this subject. 
The evidence is of this sort. 

1. A familiar, intimate and affectionate correspondence was car- 
ried on, between the English and Foreign Reformers, in which there 
is a free and cordial acknowledgment on both sides, of brotherhood 
in the Ministry, and of the Churches respectively, as Churches of 
Christ. Burnet’s History of the Reformation, his Travels, Strype’s 
Memorials, and Calvin’s Letters, afford decisive evidence of this 
fact. 

2, There occur repeated instances of the authoritative acknowl- 
edgment of the ordination of foreign ministers, settling in England ; 
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on some of whom preferments were conferred in the English 
Church, without re-ordination. 

John Knox who was for some time one of King Edward’s chaplains, 
was employed as a preacher in England, and had the offer of a 
bishopric made to him by the privy Council of England, of which 
Cranmer was a member. Sirype and Burnet are referred to by the 
biographer of Knox for evidence. As is also Brand in his history 
of Newcastle. ‘+ In the year 1582, Archbishop Grindal, by a for- 
mal deed, declared the validity of the orders of Mr John Morrison, 
who had been ordained by the Synod of Lothian, according to the 
laudable form and rite of the reformed Church of Scotland.’ ‘This 
deed is preserved by Strype in his Life of Grindal, and is quoted 
by McCrie in the Life of Knox, and by Neal in his History of the 
Puritans. 

Whittingham, Dean of Durham, was ordained in the English 
Church at Geneva, of which Knox was Pastor. 

The case of John A’Lasco, a Polish nobleman, who embraced the 
Reformed religion, became a Minister of the Gospel, and settled 
in London in the reign of Edward VI, affords a very striking proof. 
A patent was granted io him by the King, which may be found in 
Burnet, but is too long to be inserted here. In this instrument it is 
acknowledged, that the Church under A’Lasco’s care, though dis- 
conformed to the practice of the Church of England, was ‘“‘institu- 
ted in truly Christian and Apostolical doctrines and rites. But this 
is not all. This Charch, set up in London after the pattern of the 
Reformed Churches on the Continent, was acknowledged and pro- 
tected by the King and the Archbishop of Canterbury, that by this 
means the English Churches also might be excited to embrace Apos- 
tolical purity.’ ‘This leads to the remark, 

3. That the leading English Reformers, in their private senti- 
ments, agreed with the Reformers of Switzerland and Geneva. 

‘*Hooper, in a letter dated Feb. 8, 1550, informs Bullinger, that 
‘the Archbishop of Canterbury, the bishops of Rochester, Ely, St 
David’s, Lincoln, and Bath, were sincerély bent on advancing the 
the purity of doctrine, agreeing in att THINGs with the Helvetic 
Churches.’”’ Burnet. Hist. Ref. ‘Parkhurst, bishop of Norwich, 
in a letter to Gualter, Feb. 4, 1573, fervently exclaims, ‘O, would 
to God, would to God, once at last, all the English people would in 
good earnest propound to themselves to follow the Church of Zu- 
rich, as the most absolute pttern.’” Strype. 

Cranmer expressed his opinion formally in writing. that “the 
bishops and priests were at one time, and were no two things, but 
both one office in the beginning of Christ’s religion’’—**The bishop 
of St David's, my lord elect of Westminster, Dr Cox, Dr Redman, 
say that at the beginning they were all one.” Burnet. *Thir- 
teen bishops, with a great number of other ecclesiastics, subscribed 
this proposition, ‘that in the New Testament there is no mention 

made of any degrees or distinctions in orders, but only deacons or 
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ministers, and of priests or bishops,’ *’ Burnet, as above. ‘‘Lati- 
mer and Hooper maintained the identity of bishops and presbyters, 
by divine institution. This was also the opinion of Pilkington, 
bishop of Durham. Bishop Jewel assents to it in his answer to 
Harding.” 

We have room for no more testimonies. Nothing but ignorance, 
or inveterate prejudice, can induce any man to deny that the Re- 
formers of the Church in England acknowledged the validity of 
the Presbytertal ordination. And had it not been for Elizibeth’s 
love of pomp and show, and her jealousy for the royal prerogative, 
the Church of England would have borne a very different aspect 
from that which now it bears.* 

Bishop Ravenscroft seems to think that these are matters con- 
cerning the faith or order of the Church, or concerning both, which 
are to be believed, though not found in the Bible. But on this 
point we think it unnecessary to employ our time. These things, 
he says, are proved by the very same evidence, which establishes 
the genuineness of the Scriptures. We may have to remark on 
this subject hereafter. We now only ask, what is this, but in ef- 
fect to put tradition on the same level with the word of God? 

While the bishop is on this point, he, however, continues to drag 
in another which has no sort of connexion witli it;—for what rea- 
son, let others judge. Thus he expresses himself, 


“ Hence (as you well know) the hasty conclusion of most of your read- 
ers, if it is not in the Bible, it need not be believed, and thus the whole sub- 
ject is dismissed from the attention, and the mind pre-occupied against just 
information. Yet L would humbly suggest, that the wonder-working system 
of Hermeneutics, which can draw from the Bible, the doctrines of particu. 
lar redemption, of predestination to eternal life of a part, and to eterna! 
death to the rest of mankind, by the most merciful God, without respect or 


*It might have been mentioned that the book called the Erudition of a 
Christian Man, otherwise called the King’s Book, and the Bishop’s Book, 
published in 1543, distinctly states, that in the New Testament, there are 
only two orders of Christian Ministers, priests and deacons. We beg leave 
to add one other testimony, of later days. The great and good Archbishop 
Usher says, “1 think that churches that have no bishops are defective in 
their government, yet, for the justifying my communion with them, (which 
I do love and honor as true members of the Universal Church) I do profess 
if I were in Holland, L should receive the blessed sacrament at the hands of 
the Dutch, with the like affection as | s!:ould from the hands of the French 
Ministers at Charenton. And in his answer to Baxter, he says, “that the 
King having asked him at the Isle of Wight, whether he found in antiquity, 
that Presbyters alone ordained any? he replied yes; and that he could 
show his Majesty more, EVEN WHEHE PRESBYTERS ALONE SUCCESSIVELY OR- 
DAINED BISHOPS; and instanced in Jerome’s words, of the Presbyters of Al- 
exandria choosing and making their own bishops from the days of Mark, till 
Heraclas and Dionysius.” Had bishop R. known all that learned Episcopa- 
lians have written, would he have pledged himself to surrender his cause, 
if we could point out a single instance of acknowledged Presbyterian ordi- 
nation in 1500 years ?—We cannot help remarking that if all bishops were 
like Usher, there would be no controversy between them and Presbyte- 
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foresight of any good or evil by them done; might find in that same Bible, 
at least equal support for an uninterrupted succession from Christ, through 
his Apostles—-to give validity and effect too, to sacraments, as seals of the 
grace of the gospel.”——p. 56. 

On this difficult subject, we have no intention of entering here. 
The pages of our work have already contained a vindication of the 
doctrine as held by Presbyterians. And we would humbly recom- 
mend to bishop R. a careful perusal of the ‘Letters on the Divine 
Purpose,’ with which a valued correspondent not long ago favored 
the readers of the Magazine. Our publisher has printed them in a 
separate form, and they may easily be procured. 

But we cannot help remarking that language of this sort comes with 
avery bad grace from an Episcopalian. - [t brings to mind the saying 
of the great Chatham, of which, perhaps, bishop R. never heard: 
‘*The Church of England,” said he, ‘thas a Popish Liturgy, Calvinis- 
tie Articles, and an Armenian Clergy.”” ‘That the second part of this 
pithy sentence is true, has been often proved. An English Clergy- 
man has filled a large octavo volume with proofs of the doctrinal 
Calvinism of his Church. But these articles speak for themselves. 
On the distinguishing points of this great controversy, they are so 
clear and decisive, that we have never known a Presbyterian who 
would hesitate subscribing to them, Indeed the very doctrine of 
the seventeenth article is found in the writings of Calvin. And the 
‘‘latter part of the final clause of this article, so frequently appealed 
to as deciding the Anticalvinistic sense of that article, is a literal 
iranslation from Calvin’s Institutes.’’ Vide Inst. i. 17. 5. See 
Christian Observer, for April 1826. pa. 225. We shall give the 
words of Calvin and of the article referred to. 

And in our doings, that will of God is | Proinde in rebus agendis ea est nobis 
to be followed, which we have ex- | perspicienda Dei voluntas, quam ver- 
pressly declared unto us in the word | bo suo declarat. 

of God. Article xvii. Calvin. i, 17. 5. 

Calvin's book, it ought to be known, was published some time 
before the xxxix articles were drawn up. The first edition of 
this great work was printed in 1535, the last under Calvin's super- 
intendence in 1561. It deserves especial notice, that in the Bull of 
pope Pius the 5th, by which Queen Elizabeth was deposed and ex- 
communicated, one of the charges alleged against her was, ‘that 
the impious mysteries and Institutes according to Calvin are received 
and observed by herself, and even enjoined on all her subjects to 
be obeyed.” impia mysteria et Instituta ad Calvinum prescrip- 
tum a se suscepta et observats, etiam a substitis servari mandavit.”’ 
(See the whole paper io Burnet.) Indeed they who are versed in 
the English ecclesiastical history of the age, and are familiar with 
the standard writers of that time, know that the Institutes of Calvin 
formed the text book of students in Divinity; that the bishops re- 
quired young men, ut pene ad verbum ediscant, to learn them al- 
most to a word; that, being accurately translated into English, they 
should be kept in all the Churches for public use; that the preach- 
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ers habitually referred to them in their popular sermons, and, in a 
word, as Hooker says, that they who were best acquainted with 
the writings of Calvin, were esteemed the most learned divines. 
Since writing the above, we have fallen in with, 

The following passage iv the Christian Observer, vol. ii. 142, 
143. It gives a summary of the facts above stated. “Few names 
stand higher, or in a more deserved pre-eminence, amongst the wise 
and pious members of the English Church, than that of bishop An- 
drews.. His testimony to the memory of Calvin is, that ‘he was 
an illustrious person, and never to be mentioned without a preface 
of the highest honor.’ Whoever examines the sermons, writings, 
&c. of our divines, in the reigns of Elizabeth and James 1., will con- 
tinually meet with epithets of honor with which his name is men- 
tioned; the learned, the wise, the judicious, the pious Calvin, are 
expressions every where to be found in the remains of those times 
it is well known that his Institutes were read and studied in the 
Universities, by every student in Divinity, for a considerable por- 
tion of a century; nay, that, by a convocation held at Oxford, that 
book was recommended to the general study of the nation. So far 
was the Church of England, and her chief divines, from countenan- 
cing that unbecoming and absurd treatment, with which the name 
of this eminent Protestant is now so frequently dishonored, that it 
would be no difficult matter to prove, that there is not a parallel in- 
stance upon record, of any single individual being equally and so un- 
equivocally venerated, for the union of wisdom and piety, both in 
England, and by a large body of the foreign Churches, as Joun 
Carvin. Nothing but ignorance of the ecclesiastical records of those 
times, or resolute prejudice, could cast a cloak of concealment over 
this fact; it has been evidenced by the combined testimony both of 
enemies and friends to his system of doctrines.” This is Episcopal 
testimony, and therefore we have given it at length. The change 
which took place was produced more by the republican sentiments 
of the Genevan school, than by any conviction that the doctrine of 
Calvin was false. 

In closing this part of our Review, we are borne on by our feel- 
ings to make a few additional remarks. We are Presbyterians on 
correction. We are persuaded that the order of that church is 
truly Apostolical; that its doctrines are scriptural; that its disci- 
pline is wholesome; that its polity is favorable to political and reli- 
- gious liberty; and that its influence on the whole frame of society 
is beneficial. But we are as sure as we can be of any such thing, 
that trae religion is not connected with any particular form of ec- 
clesiastical polity; that the church does not depend on any particu- 
lar order of the Ministry; and that preachers of the gospel derive 
no authority directly from Christ, which gives validity to their min- 
istrations. We are convinced that the contrary opinions are burt- 
ful; that they are adverse to true piety; destroy genuine Christian 
benevolence; and injure the general interests of religion. These 
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are our motives for the course we have pursued. We have 
never had, if we know our own hearts, the least degree of un- 
fraternal feeling towards a human being for being an Episcopalian. 
But we cannot bear intolerance. Arrogance, and exclusive pre- 
tensions are objects of our ‘‘implacable disgust.”—And we do 
mean, while life lasts, to bear our humble part in putting them 
down. The interests of *‘ pure and undefiled religion” in our 
country demand this service of us, and of all who love the cause of» 
truth and righteousness. We wish our episcopal brethren to be as ~ 
fully convinced of this as we are. Let them labor to promote re- 
ligion, and they have our love and our prayers. But as far as they 
manifest a sectarian spirit, endeavor to make proselytes to narrow 
and bigoted opinions, and set themselves up as exclusively mem- 
bers of the true church, and their ministers as vicars of Christ, so 
far we must oppose them—not in anger, but for the sake of truth 
and charity.—To be continued. 
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Review of the Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. of America, Philadelphia, 1826.—Continued. 


The subject of general interest next brought to a decision, at least so far 
as such a matter could be decided, is one of reference from the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia to the General Assembly. The following is a brief view of 
the affair; and we give it, because the minutes of the General Assembly do 
not enable one who was not present to understand the merits of this case at 
all. It appears that the reference had relation to the ordination of a Mr 
John Chambers by the Association of the Western District of New Haven 
county, Connecticut. It appears also that the affair occupied the Assembly 
during the greater part of two Sessions; that on both occasions it was ‘‘dis- 
cussed at considerable length ;” and that finally a committee was appointed 
to meet and confer with another committee, which it was presumed weuld 
be appointed by the General Association of Connecticut, &c. From all 
which we are able to draw only this general conclusion, that the matter of ae 
this reference had created some serious difficulty between the General As- Ne 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, and the General Association of Connec- 
ticut, and that the reference respected a case of ordination. But farther 
than this, the minutes of the assembly afford no information to the churches; 
and every one is left to conjecture, or learn, as he can, what was the princi- 
ple involved. We advert to this particular here for the purpose of saying, 
that, in our humble opinion, the minutes of the General Assembly are very 
often faulty to a great degree in this respect. A vague statement is made, 
and a decision is recorded, which was founded on the particular information, 
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given during the discussion of the question; so that the churches are at a 
loss to know what point really has been decided. 

But to return to the history of the case before us. A licentiate of one of 
our Presbyteries had imbibed some wrong notions respecting Creeds and 
Confessions of Faith. Believing them to be unlawful and injurious, he refu- 
sed to adopt the Confession of Faith of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States—not because he objected either to the doctrine or order of 
the church ; but on the general principle. He had preached for a congre- 
gation in Philadelphia under the care of the Presbytery of that city; and a 
majority of the congregation wished to call him to be their Pastor. Inas- 
much, however, as he would not adopt the Confession of Faith of the church, 
there was an insuperable obstacle to his being ordained and acknowledged 
as a Presbytcrian Minister. To get over this difficulty the young man went 
to an Association in Connecticut, was ordained there, and came back to 
take charge of the Presbyterian church in Philadelphia, where he had pre- 
viously labored. The matter of complaint was that an association in Con- 
necticut should in these circumstances ordain a Presbyterian licentiate, and 
enable him to draw off a number of persons who stood in ecclesiastical con- 
nexion with the Presbytery of Philadelphia. 

Scme of our readers need to be informed that there is a friendly corres- 
pondence between the General Association of Connecticut, and the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church ; and that the form of agreement be- 
tween them is understood clearly to imply that the respective churches con- 
nected with the two bodies shall pay regard to each other’s discipline. 

The result of this whole discussion was, as before intimated, the appoint- 
ment of a Committee by the General Assembly to meet a similar Commit- 
tee on the part of the General Association ; to confer amicably on the sub- 
ject, settle the difficulty as well as possible, and devise measures for the 
better promotion “of the purity, peace, and christian discipline of the 
churches connected with the two bodies,” 

On this subject we cannot but offer a few reflections, in hope that they 
may be useful, 

The question respecting Creeds and Confessions which has been frequent- 
ly and warmly agitated; amounts in our judgment about to this—Shall a 
christian church do, what every church that ever existed has done, and all 
will be obliged to do in every age, to the end of time? The only point, in 
fact, at issue between the contending parties is, whether the confession 
shall be oral or written. Tats ts att! If any society professes to take the 
Bible alone as their Confession of Faith, this makes no difference. ‘They 
do not take the words of scripture, but the meaning, or what is supposed 
to be the meaning, of scripture as the expression of their faith. And 
measures are adopted to ascertain, in every case, (that for instance 
if a candidate for the ministry) what meaning is attached to classica/ 
passages of Scripture. An association of Unitarians knows perfectly well 
that the men licensed, or appointed to preach by them, are Unitarians. 
The orthodox congregationalists in this country and in England, and 
the particular Baptists will not license, or ordain an Arminian: much 
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less a Unitarian—and so universally. As to the general principle, then, 
there is not a particle of difference between the churches which have 
Creeds, and those which profess to have them not. And we have been per- 
fectly amazed to observe the pertinacity with which many very sensible and 
good men contend on this subject. We have thought that this can only be 
accounted for by supposing sume strange mistake respecting the use and 
intent of Confessions. The case asit appears to us, is just this. It isnot the 
aords of the Bible, but the meaning of those words, which constitutes the 
Bivle. But men have differed as to this matter. The Confession of Faith 
of a church is intended to show as to al) necessary points, how that Church 
interprets the Bible. The church says, “Nhe Bible alone, as truth reveal- 
ed by God, binds our conscience and regulates our faith ; but inasmuch as 
there are many differences in regard to doctrine, here, in this Creed or Con- 
fession, you see huw we interpret the word of God—examine both, and if 
you are convinced that scripture is so to be interpreted, we bid you welcome 
to our Association ; and if you mean so to interpret scripture in your teach- 
ing, we agree that you should take part of this ministry among us.” Now 
this is precisely what a church without a Creed or Confession, does by pri- 
vate examination. The system of doctrine supposed to be contained in the 
Bible, is as fully drawn out in the minds of the leading membefs of the 
church, as it is in a Confession of Faith. And we are perfectly sure that the 
Association of the Western District of New Haven county would not have 
lice. sed Mr John Chambers, had he not held the doctrines of Divine Sove- 
reignty, Human Depravity, Regeneration, Atonement, Justification by Faith, 
Sanctification by the Spirit, the Divinity of Christ, the Personality and Divi- 
nity of the Holy Spirit, of the Trinity, and some others. We do not doubt 
that Mr Chambers not only gave in his confession, but promised to teach 
these doctrines, as the doctrines of the Bible. We should suppose too, that 
as he had been known to refuse adopting the Presbyterian confession, the 
Association would be more than usually particular in bis examination, We 
are therefore much surprised that he should have taken this method of get- 
ting round his difficulties in regard to Creeds and Confessions ; that the con- 
science of an enlightened, intelligent man should start from a written, and 
submit to an ora! confession. And we regret that the Association in New 
Haven should have humored any man in a matter of this kind, especially 
considering the circumstances of the case. But we have no doubt as to the 
result of this affair. It will be settled amicably by wise and good men, who 
love the cause of Christ, and are earnestly desirous to promote fraternal 
love among his disciples. 

But since we have fallen into this way of writing, we must be permitted 
to add a word ortwo more. We intend it to be understood by the prece- 
ding observations, that we are zealous friends of creeds and confessions. In 
their proper place they are useful and necessary. And on the whole that 
of the Presbyterian Church, pleases us better than any other, because it af- 
fords the best summary of doctrine that we have ever seen. We hold our- 
selves pledged then to advocate it as well as we can. But we do think, that 
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some most excellent men in the Presbyterian Church, injure that cause 
which they mean to promote. They dothisintwo ways. 1. By expecting 
to accomplish more by ecclesiastical authority, than can be accomplished. 
In our age and nation, this is a very feeble means of doing any thing. 2. By 
wishing to separate from other denominations of christians, and refusing to 
co-operate with them; because in some points they differ from us. Now 
we are persuaded that the surest way to recommend the Presbyterian 
Church is to let it be seen, that as they hold the truth in its greatest purity, 
they feel more of its power, have more love to God and love to man, prac- 
tise greater self-denial, show greater charity, more devotion to the cause of 
God, and more of a Saviour’s compassion for a lost world, than any other 
denomination of christians. This is the only way in which we wish to see 
the church to which we belong commending itself to the acceptance of the 
world, “And when any boast of their superior orthodoxy, we are always 
tempted to ask “waar DO YE MORE THAN OTHERS ?” 

The subject to which we next come, in the order pursued by us, is one 
which we take up with very great pleasure. The Minutes of the assembly 
afford another instance here of that defectiveness of which we have before 
complained. Fuorexample. “Overture No. 8, was taken up. This Over- 
ture is as follows, viz. The accompanying basis of a union between the Uni- 
ted Foreign Missionary Society, and the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, having been unanimously agreed on, &c.”"—Yet we 
hear nothing more of this basis of union;—we ouly learn that it was cordially 
approved by the United Foreign Missionary Society ; that a committee was 
appointed to present the articles of union to the General Assembly; that 
the General Assembly consented to the amalgamation of the American 
Board, and the United Foreign Missionary Society; and recommended the 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions “ to the favorable notice and 
christian support of the church and people under our care.” But the “ac- 
companying basis of union” keeps company no longer: the churches are not 
informed on what terms these two Societies were amalgamated ; nor for 
what reasons the measure was approved 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was located, 
and chiefly supported in New England. It drew, however, no inconsidera- 
ble supplies from the Presbyterian Churches. The United Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society was located in New York, and was.supported by the Pres- 
byterian and Dutch Reformed Churches. The two Societies had precisely 
the same object, derived support in part from the same people, but yet 
were obliged to sustain the expense of separate agencies, and different pub- 
lications. ‘The American Board had pre-occupied the ground, had grown to 
be by far the greatest and most efficient Missionary Society in the United 
States, and had managed all its affuirs with consummate prudence and suc. 
cess. It had excited a deeper interest in the christian public than any other 
Missionary Society in the country. Its magaitude pr-vented the growth, 
and in some degree embarrassed the operations of another Society set up 
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for the very same purpose. It was therefore thought highly expedient that 
these two Societies should be united. The differences between Congrege- 
tionalists and Presbyterians were not reckoned a sufficient reason for the 
rejection of this measure ; and accordingly, it was cordially approved by all 
the churches connected with this great enterprise—and we may expect that 
the benevolence of American christians will hereafter bear with a mightier 
energy on the condition of the heathen world. We are zealous for the co- 


operation of christians, in every case where it can be effected without a 
sacrifice of principle. And we are chiefly solicitous that our own church 
should commend its pure doctrine and apostolic order by superior liberality 
and zeal, and by the display of more enlarged fraternal affection than any 
other Christian Society has yet displayed since the days of the Apostles. 
The great value of religious truth consists in its power to awaken truly 
Christian feeling, and produce truly Christian action. A dry and heartless 
orthodoxy, which expends all its energy in angry controversy, while it 
leaves souls to perish in ignorance and sin, is not at all to our taste. 

The next particular to which we wish to direct the attention of our read- 
ers is one, in our apprehension, of considerable impertance. But the view 
given of the subject on the Miwites of the tieneral Assembly is, we are 
again compelled to remark, extremely imperfect. And really, its whole as- 
pect appears to us novel and strange. The Minutes pa. 22, furnish the fol- 
lowing statement of the case, and no more. 

“The committee on Mr M‘Cremmon’s appeal from a decision of the Pres- 
bytery of Fayetteville, confirming his suspension from the Communion of the 
Church, for having married his deceased wite’s sister, reported, that in their 
opinion no relief can be given to the said M‘Crimmon without an alteration 
of the Confession of Faith, chap. xxiv, sec 4; the last clause of which de- 
clares, that “the man may not marry any of his wife’s kindred nearer in 
blood than he may of his own;”’ but in as much asa diversity of opinion and 
practice obtains on this very important subject, your committee beg leave 
to submit the following resolution, viz. Resolved, that the Presbyters be, 
and they are hereby directed to take this matter into serious consideration, 
and send up in writing to the next General Assembly, an answer to the 
question, whether the above quoted clause of our confession shall be 
erased.” 

This case was one of appeal from the decision of a church session, in 
North Carolina, brought up in 1824. The cause was then tried, but the 
court instead of either affirming, or reversing the decision of the court be- 
low, referred the su/ject of appeal to a committee, with directions to report 
to the next General Assembly. The appellant had been suspended from 
church privileges by the Session of his church, If oppressively treated, his 
wrongs ought to have been redressed; but if justly, the authority of the 
Superior Court ought to have been sustained, The appeal, however, is, in 
this informal way «lismissed, and the abstract question is referred to a com- 
mittee. The case, be it observed, was one of direct and palpable violation 
of the fundamental law of the church, (Confession Faith, xxiv. 4.) yet the 
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Assembly did nothing which was expected from them in the appeal, Clear- 
ly they did not relieve the appellant. The course pursued added no 
strength to the decision of the Session. But what was the precise thing re- 
ferred to this committee? The Minute of June 3d, 1824, says, the subject 
of the appeal.” We supposed that this meant the question, whether accord- 
ing to the rules of the Presbyterian church, a man might marry the sister 
of his deceased wife? If not so; it must be the question, whether the rule 
of the church is founded on the word of God? It so happenec, however, 
that the committee appointed in 1824, did not report in 1825, and were 
continued. In 1826, we find that this committee still were unprepared to 
report. They were therefore discharged, and another committee appoint- 
ed, from whom we learn that Donald M‘Crimmon can find no relief with- 
out a repeal of the law! The case wears a still stranger aspect, when we 
are informed, as we are by very respectable authority, that the apellant 
the said Donald M‘Crimmon, did not wait to hear the result of his appeal, 
but withdrew from the Presbyterian church, and connected himself with 
another denomination!* It may be worth while to notice that the Minutes 
of the General Assembly are incorrect in calling this an “appeal from a 
decision of the Presbytery of Fayetteville ;” it is from “a decision of the 
Session of Ottery’s Creek church.” 

But this whole case is now entirely out of the question; it has however 
given occasion to a very grave inquiry, whether the Presbyterian Church 
shall amend one of her doctrinal artic’es? As for ourselves, we say that if 
that article is contrary to the word of God, or not supported by it, let it be 
erased. Weare not unaware of the extreme caution which is required in 
cases of this kind. We know that the epirit of innovation is ruinous to the 
Church possessed by it. Butin regard to questions which affect the rela- 
tions of life, and may justly be called practical questions, nothing can com- 
pensate for the disadvantage of wanting full Scriptural authority for the de- 
cisions of the Church. 

This subject has attracted no little attention both in the Church and the 
state within a few years past. And the proposition submitted to the Pres- 
byteries by the General Assembly has called forth two pamphlets, of which 
one has already been noticed—the other is anonymous,t} but seems to be in 
considerable demand ; as it has already gone toa second edition. The first 
of the pamphlets takes the question on the Scriptural ground; the other 
inquires into the reason of all law, human and divine, in relation to this sub- 
ject, The fundamental principle of this writer is, thar the law prohibiting 
the intermarriage of near relatives is designed to preserve the purity of fum- 
ilies, and thus prevent universal corruption. In this we fully agree with the 
author. We do not, however, make as light of some uf the other principles 
which have been laid down on this subject, as Domesticus does. We be- 
lieve that a man of high moral culture would, antecedently to all positive 


*See, for a distinct statement of this whole matter, a Pamphlet by the Rev. Colin M‘Iver, enti- 
ded Ecclesiastical Proceedings, &c. 


?The Doctrine ef Incest stated, and the Question considered, whether a man may ma ‘his 
deceased wife’s sister. By Domesticus. : 5 av 
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law, revolt from the thought of conjugal connexion with one of near kin- 
dred. We also are convinced that there is great force in the physical rea- 
son of a deterioration of the breed. Facts, which neither our limits or our 
sense of propriety permit us to state, have wrought this conviction. Yet the 
strong ground is that taken by Domesticus. And taking human nature as 
it is, we are fully persuaded that the only thing which prevents families from 
becoming scenes of the most disgusting and ruinous impurity, is the law, 
which Troratty and rorever forbids marriage among their members. We 
have not room to state the reasons for this opinion at large; but must refer 
to the pamphlet. One fact adverted to by the author, and well known to 
all general readers, is, that where law has not interposed to prevent allian- 
ces of this kind, they have taken place without restraint. This principle is 
of very great importance, because it determines the extent to which prohi- 
bitory laws on this subject ought to be carried. And here we have a rule 
of sufficient precision for determining the application of the Levitical law to 
this case, in our own country. The law of Moses was exactly adapted to 
the state of society existing among the children of Israel. It meant to pre- 
vent the evils which, in that state, would grow out of the intermarriage of 
kindred. Itis not the very /etter of the law, then, which applies to us, but 
its spirit. In considering the rule of duty in our case, therefore, we must 
take into view the state of society among ourselves. The freedom of inter- 
course between a man and the near kindred of his wife, sanctioned by our 
customs, points out, with sufficient precision, the extent to which the total 
prohibition of marriage ought to go. There may be found persons suffi- 
ciently depraved to set at naught any law either of God orman. But what-. 
ever may be said of men, there are very few women in civilized society, whe 
can be seduced by one whom they know they never can marry. It is this es- 
tablished truth, which, in part at least, gives assurance of the safety of ap 
unrestrained intercourse between a man and the sisters of his wife. 

But there is another view which may be taken of this subject. A law res- 
pecting any question of morality may be considered as an expression of the 
public feeling, and the judgment of the community respecting that ques- 
tion. The authoritative declaration of a whole people, or a whole church, 
that aman and woman standing in a certain relation to each other may never 
marry, on any condition whatsoever, will produce a horror at the thought of 
illicit intercourse, which will most effectually preserve family purity. But 
let this feeling be removed by the abrogation of the law, yet keep up the 
intimacy which exists between a man and his wife’s sisters, and pollution, 
shame and ruin are the inevitable consequences. But we cannot pursue this 
argument—It was our purpose to have republished a large part of the ar- 
gument of Domesticus ; but as the work is getting into pretty general cir- 
culation, we refer our readers to it for a very forcible exhibition of this, 
whole question.— To be Continued. 
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REVIEW OF INTELLIGENCE OF THE LAST YEAR. 


We continue our extracts from the Missionary Herald, commenced in our 
last number, containing brief notices of many important facts relative to the 
progress of Religion at the various stations which share the charities of the 
American Churches. The eyes of many are directed to the twilight which 
is gradually rising on nations that had long been enveloped in the gloom 
and darkness of paganism. They regard these feeble rays as the sure indi- 
cations of returning day.--In contemplating the beneficial effects which 
have resulted from the efforts of missionary enterprise, they anticipate far 
greater and more extensive blessings which God will send down upon his 
church in answer to their prayers, and as expressions of his approval of their 
benevolent exertions. é 

We regard the missionary cause—not as the cause of a party or a sect, or 
as belonging particularly to the society whose agency is employed in direct- 
ing its concerns: But we view it as thé cause of the church, of all christians, 
—one which angels are contemplating with solemn interest and with joy,— 
while God is advancing it, telling us by the voice of his providence, as well 
as in his word, that He will thus accomplish his gracious promises by the in- 
strumentality of his people, and “ give the heathen to his Son for an inher- 
itance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for a possession.” 

“ From Inp1a,” says the Herald, the intelligence has been less abundant, 
than in some former years ; but never, perhaps, more decisive in its bearing 
on the missionary question, as it respects that populous country. The cur- 
rent of improvement has become rapid enough to be seen, and strong enough 
to be resistless. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago, England had but one newspaper, and 
was content with that. India has now siz, in the languages of the country, 
designed solely for native readers, the product of native intelligence, and of 
native enterprise. And though the readers are comparatively few, and most 


of the papers of no great value, their existence isa fact, which the intelligent 
will regard as not unimportant. 


North of Calcutta, far into the interior, in the populous city of Dinagepore, 


we have heard a missionary rejoicing over unequivocal proofs of the divine . 


favor attendant on his labors: while a little to the south, at the preaching of 
some fishermen of that country, the inhabitants of a village have waked from 
their long sleep, torn their idol god from his temple, and presented him to a 
missionary of the cross; and were about to demolish the temple itself, and, 
from the materials, to erect a Christian chapel. 


Farther to the south-west, at the well known Vizagapatam, we have heard 
that the car of Juggernaut had so fallen in the general estimation, as, for a 
year, not to have made its customary appearance; and that its idols, regard- 
ed as no longer of yalue to the natives of the country, had been offered for 
sale to Christian missionaries. 


Still farther south, but on the same side of the peninsula, we have heard 
of results of missionary labor, which are still more animating. At Palamcot- 
tah, long the seat of missionary labors, the powerful effects of Christian in- 
fluence had begun to be witnessed. In the course of the past year, we have 
been told of eleven hundred families, dispersed through more than 120 villa- 
ges, which have forsaken idolatry, and renounced the distinctions of caste. 
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In some villages, we were informed the idol temples had been converted 
into Christian churches; in others, they had been demolished. One village 
was particularly mentioned, where all the inhabitants, at their especial re- 
quest, had been assembled for Christian instruction ; while three other vil- 
lages, incited by this example, had sought to be instructed in the same 
manner. 


We have heard, also, from the Syrians, on the western side of the penin- 
sula ;—those native Christians, for whom Buchanan waked up the sympathies 
of England and America; and we have seen, with pleasure, how, under the 
fostering patronage of the Church Missionary Society, they are gradually 
improving in doctrine, in discipline, and in practice. 

At the commencement of the year, the most painful uncertainty hung over 
the fate of the missionaries in Burmah. Whether they were living; or, by 
disease, or starvation, or the hand of violence, had been removed from the 
world; no one presumed to conjecture, for there were no data, upon which 
to ground an opinion. Late in the year, however, through the wonderful 
providence of God, they emerged to light, and tidings from them has diffus- 
ed universal joy. 


The southern parts of Ceylon, as well as the northern, have also furnished 
the most pleasing intelligence. We have heard of whole parishes, in which 
are heathen temples but no worshipers; and we have been told, by a mis- 
sionary from that island, that a temple of Budhu had been offered by the 
natives for Christian worship, and that in proportion as the Bible had been 
circulated, the influence of caste had been destroyed. Twenty thousand 

ople could read that blessed volume; and before the present year expires, 
it is expected, that one in fifty, speaking the im pacers language, will, by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, be supplied with the blessed volume. 


Mapaeascar has been noticed in our work only incidentally; but some of 
the missions in Sournern Arrica have passed under review. Among the 
Hottentots and the Caffres, the word of God, as we have learned, steadily 
gains influence. Respecting the former, their punctual attendance on the 
daily public exercises of devotion, their seriousness of demeanor while there, 
their readiness and liberality in contributing toward the temporal necessi- 
ties and religious improvement of their brethren, and their orderly deport- 
ment and moral conduct at all the stations, evince, that the Gospel has come 
to them “ notin word only, but in power.” How flourishing the older sta- 
tions among the Caffres must be, may be inferred from an account, received 
during the year, of one recently established, and named after the founder of 
Methodism. Before this station was formed, the people there assembled 
were naked, rambling on the mountains, murdering strangers, living on 
plunder, destitute of the word of life, unacquainted with the Sabbath. But 
fifteen months afterwards, as we learned from a respectable visitant of the 
station, this same people were collected into something like a civil society ; 
most of them wore some clothing, and several were very decently clad; and 
all were a to worship the true God, and to reverence his Sabbath.— 
From their habitations, or from among the bushes of that wild region, the 
voice of prayer and of praise was every morning heard to ascend. 


From Matta, we have heard of near a million of pages, filled with pious 
matter, and issued from the English missionary press; in addition to the 
publications of our own similar establishment on that island. 


From ConsTaNTINOPLe, a report reached us in the latter part of the year, 
founded on the declaration of the indefatigable Wolff, that 500 Jews in that 
city professed to believe in Christ as the Messiah. Intelligence from other 
sources, constrain to the opinion, that, at least an active spirit of inquiry has 
been excited among the Jews of the Capital of the East ;—an event asstrange 
as it is worthy of grateful observation. 
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The Intelligence from Russta, casts a shade over this picture of light and 
life; but is neither deep, nor very portentous. For, the circumstances, 
under which the Russian Bible Society was suppressed, show, conclusively, 
that it had acted strongly on the public opinion of the nation, and bad in- 
creased the amount of general intelligence, and had called forth an expres- 
sion of it, in regard to the rights of the people, civil and religious. The 
seed thus sown will not be lost. Doubtless many streams have been made 
to break forth in the Siberian deserts, which will never dry up; and the 
flow of opinion and feeling, thus begun, may continue and increase, till a 
flood of blessedness shall cover that vast empire. 


A stronger and more painful sensation of alarm filled our minds, when we 
heard of the controversy in that greatest wonder and glory of the age, the 
Buitisn anp Forrien Biste Society: and great was the satisfaction, with 
which we announced the suspension of the controversy, in a decision which 
must commend itself to all the lovers of revealed truth. The Sturdy spirit 
of Scotland, which had been roused in the contest, seems not to have been 
wholly allayed ; but we wait in calm expectation of a striking display, in the 
result, of providential wisdom. 


From the dreary coasts of Greentann, where it would seem nothing short 
of Moravian benevolence and zeal could live and labor, we have heard of 
the triumphs of the Gospel. Delightful sight! to behold human nature so 
wrought upon by grace, that it can empty itself, in humble imitation of the 
Lord Jesus, and rly from the lights of science, and from the comforts and 
consolations of civilized and Christian life, to polar snows, and frost, and bar- 
barism, that it may bring to the knowledge of the truth, and to the bliss of 
heaven, a race of men overlooked by all the world beside! And these be- 
nevolent men have not labored in vain, They have founded a Christian 
Church in Greenland ; and with sweet transport they now listen to the high 
praises of God, as they ascend from those icy cliffs to heaven. 


From the young, but growing republics of Sranisu Awenica, a messenger 
of the churches has, during the past year, returned with good tidings :—not 
indeed, that a wide door and effectual, is opened to the ministers of a pure 
religion ; not that numerous souls in those extended regions are rejoicing 
beneath the effusions of the Holy Spirit ;—but that a vast amount of mind 
has broken from the shackles of ages; that intelligence is springing into life 
and activity ; and that public opinion all over that land, has felt the pulsa- 
tions of liberty, has heard the command to go forward, and has commenced 
its resistless march. From the advancement of society, we expect that de- 
gree of religious toleration, both in the laws and in the general feeling, which 
will give scope and effi.acy to the operations of Protestant benevolence. 


Far beyond the ridges of the Andes, in the bosom of a vast ocean, unknown 
to the world until lately, and when known, known only to be pitied and 
despised, lie the little clusters of the Hanvey and Ratvavai Istanps. Of 
these, the last year has held before our eves a picture made lovely and at- 
tractive by its moral beauty. Polygamy, infanticide, war, cannibalism, no 
longer offend the sight. In vain do we look for the wildness and ferocity 
of the savage. In vain do we listen for the yell of the warrior, or the shriek 
of the victim. Every where there is peace, and order, and neatness, and 
industry. The whitewashed cottage adorns the landscape, and the church 
gives grace and dignity tothe whole. And by what agency has this change 
been effected? “Not by might, nor by power.” A few natives of the So- 
ciety Islands, who, through the instrumentality of missionaries, had felt the 
love of Jesus shed abroad in their souls, voluntarily offered themselves as 
the heralds of the cross to these islands, and were sent thither at the hazard 
of their lives. There alone, unsustained, except by the Lord of Missions, they 
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prayed and taught, with unceasing diligence, till idolatry fell before them, 
and barbarism fied away, and the Gospel, as the corrector and the rule of 
life, became gloriously triumphant. 

We should add, in closing this retrospective view of the year, that, in our 
notices of the sTaTE OF RELIGION IN THIS CouNTRY, We have reported an ac- 
cession to our churches, of not less than 7,000 persons ; and have announced 
the existence of revivals of religion in many places, from which we have seen 
no numerical returns sufficiently authenticated to admit of their insertion in 
our pages. We should not be surprised, if extended and accurate inquiries 
should shew the accessions to the churches, during the year, to have been 
three, or four, or six times as numerous, as the number mentioned above.—~ 
‘He that watereth, shall be watered also himself.” Prov. ix, 25. 





MISSIONARY STATIONS. 


To these interesting facts we subjoin a brief view of the Missionary Stations 
under the direction of the American Board. 


Tus missions which are now to be surveyed, though with great brevity, 
are at Bombay—in Ceylon—among the Cherokees—the Cioctaws—the 
Cherokees-of-the-Arkansas—the Osages—the Indians in New York—at Mac- 
kinaw—at Maumee—the American Emigrants in Hayti—at the Sandwich Is. 
lands—in Malta—Syria—and Palestine. 

BOMBAY. 

The third of the British Presidencies in India; about 1,300 miles, travel- 
ling distance, west of Calcutta. Population of the island about 200,000; of 
the countries in which the Mahratta language is spoken, about 12,000,000. 
Commenced in 1813. Stations at Bombay and Mahim. 

Bomusar.—A large city on an island of the same name, and the capital of 
the Presidency. Rev. Allen Graves, Missionary, Mrs Graves; James Gar- 
rett, Printer, Mrs Garrett ; Mrs Nichols, and Mrs Frost. 

Mauniu.—Six miles from Bombay, on the north part of the island. The 
Rev. Samuel Newell, died May 30, 1821; the Rev. John Nichols, Dec. 9, 
1824 ; the Rev. Edmund Frost, Oct. 18, 1825; and the Rev. Gordon Hall, 
March 20, 1826. The death of Mr Hall made it necessary for Mr Graves to 
remove from Mahim to Bombay. Of course the former station is now vacant. 
The death of Mr Nichols, and the consequent removal of his widow to Bom- 
bay, made it necessary to relinquish the station of Tanna. Mr Newell died 
of the cholera morbus, Mr Nichols of a fever, Mr Frost of a consumption, 
and Mr Hall of the cholera. Mrs Hall is in this country. 

The last survey stated the amount of printing done at the Mission Press 
during the three years and a half preceding Dec. 31, 1823. The seven- 
teenth Report of the Prudential Committee describes the operations of the 
press, during the 18 subsequent months, as follows: 





* Genesis, 135 pages 8va. copies 3,000 
Extra copies of the first 40 pages, 1,000 
Astronomical and geographical tract, 64 p. 8vo. 1,500 
Small catechism, sec. ed. 16 p. 8vo. 5,000 
Acts of the Apostles, sec. ed. 88 pages, 8vo. 4,000 

14,500 


“The expense of these books was about $1,350. Some small circulars 
for the mission, and Reports for several societies, were also published at the 
mission press. In the first six months of 1825, no new tracts had been print- 
ed; but a new edition of the Scripture history, (10,000 copies,) had been 
commenced, This was to be followed immediately by an English and Mah- 
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ratta school-book, intended to prumote morality and the true religion. The 
New Testament was printed in order, as far as Philippians, the small epistles 
having also been published. 

“A new fount of Nagree types had been procured from Calcutta, which 
would rend+r it easy to issue school-books of a superior quality. For this 
species of pubhcation there were many inducements ; and doubtless the de- 
mand for books of many kinds will increase regularly, till all that part of In- 
dia shall have experienced the happy change, which the Gospel accompa- 
nied by pure morality and genuine philosophy, will accomplish ere long.” 

Il. CEYLON. 

A large island in the Indian sea, separated from the coast of Coromandel 
by achannel, called the Straits of Manaar, Length 300 miles, breadth 200. 
Population 1,500,000. It constitutes one of the British governments in In- 
dia, but is not under the control of the East India Company. 

The missionaries of the Board are in the northern, or Tamul division of 
the island, in the district of Jaffna. Commenced in 1816. Stations at Tilli- 
pally, Batticotta, Oodooville, Panditeripo, Manepy, and Kaits. 

TiLtiPaLty.—Nine miles north of Jaffnapatam. Established in 1816. Rev. 
Henry Woodward, Missionary; Nicholas Permander, Native Preacher; M. 
Tumban, Teacher of English; Jordan Lodge, Native Assistant; Charles 
Hodge, WVative Superintendent of Schools. 

Barricorra.—Six miles north-west of Jaffnapatam. 1817. Rev. Benja- 
min C, Meigs, Missionary, Rev. Daniel Poor, Missionary, and Principal of 
the Central School, and their wives; Gabriel Tissera, Mative Preacher, and 
Teacher in the Central School; Timothy Dwight, Native Assistant Teacher 
in the Central School; Ebenezer Porter, Native Assistant. 

It would seem, from one of the documents received from the mission, 
that Samuel Worcester was also employed as a Wative Assistant Teacher. 

Ovpoovitie.—Five miles north of Jaffnapatam. 1820. Rev. Miren Wins- 
low, Missionary, and Mrs Winslow ; Aaseervatham, Native Assistant ; Sol- 
omon, Wative Superintendent of Schools. 

PaspiTEatr0,—Nine miles north-west of Jaffnapatam. 1820. Rev. John 
Scudder, M. D. Missionary und Physician, and Mrs Scudder ; Ponumbalum, 
and Sandery Sagery, Wative Teachers of English; Samuel Willis, Native 
Assistant. 

Mansrr.—Four miles and a half north-west of Jaffnapatam. 1821. Rey. 
Levi Spaulding, Missionary, and Mrs Spaulding; Veerasingum, Native Su- 
perintendent of Schools, 

Karts,—The residence of two zealous and faithful native brethren, who 
visit the neighboring villages, and take charge of two small schools, 1824, 
Philip, Daniel G. Gautier, Catechists. 

** The school system of this mission is very interesting, and promises the 
most happy resulis. At the commencement of the year 1825, there were 59 
charity schools, containing 2,414 boys, and 255 girls, on the list of pupils, 
taught by 68 schoolmasters. In the boarding schools, there were 126 boys, 
and 31 girls: making the whole number of children under Christian instruc- 
tion no less than 2,824. On account of the prevalence of the cholera, a part 
of the schools were afterward suspended, and some for other causes. The 
number of scholars in the Boarding Schools was somewhat above 200 in 
February last; but no particular account of the other schools was then com- 
municated. 

**Several of the schoolmasters have become pious, and a large proportion of 
them are deeply serious. They already exert a very favorable influence upon 
the interests of the mission. The more forward and intelligent of the pious 
youths pursue the same plan of publicly speaking on religious subjects, 
which has been mentioned in the previous history of the mission.” 

With respect to female education, the following remarks are made : 
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«The education of females, though rapidly advancing, is attended with 
many difficulties, and will be thus attended, for a long time to come. The 
whole frame of society must be pulled down and rebuilt, oefore women can 
enjoy their rightful privileges, and be elevated to their proper rank. This 
mighty work can only be accomplished by the all-pervading influence of 
Christian principle, diffused by education, by example, and by persevering 
labor in all these ways, accompanied by the special agency of the Holy Spi- 
rit. One of the first impediments to the improvement of females, is the dif- 
ficulty of finding any employment for them compatible with cultivation of 
mind, or elevation of character. But such employments will be found, as 
true civilization shall advance under the auspices of Christianity.” 

lil. THE CHEROKEES. 

A tribe of Indians, inhabiting a tract of country included within the char- 
tered limits of the States of Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, and North Caro- 
lina, Population about 15,000. Commenced in 1817. Stations at Brain- 
erd, Carmel, Creekpath, Hightower, Willstown, Haweis, and Candy’s 
Creek. 

Burainenv.—One mile north of the 35th parallel of latitude, and seven 
miles S. E. of the Tennessee river; consequently in that part of the Chero- 
kee country, which falls within the limits of Tennessee. This place is about 
250 miles from Augusta, Georgia, near the road, which runs in a N. W. di- 
rection from that city to Nashville. Established in 1817. Rev. Samuel A. 
Worcester, Missionury ; John C. Ellsworth, Teacher, and Superintendent of 
Secular Concerns; John Vail, Farmer; Ainsworth E. Blunt, Farmer and 
Mechanic; Luke Fernal, Mechanic; and their wives; Sophia Sawyer, 
Teacher. 

Carmet,—tIn the chartered limits of Georgia, on the road from Augusta to 
Nashville, 46 miles N W. of the Chatahochee river (which is the S. E. boun- 
dary of the Cherokee country,) «nd 62 miles from Brainerd. 1820. Rey. 
Daniel S. Butrick, Missionary ; Isaac Proctor, Teacher, Mrs Proctor; Hen- 
ry Parker, Farmer, Mrs Parker; Josiah Hemmingway, Farmer. 

Creex-Patu.—In the chartered limits of Alabama, four miles south of the 
Tennessee river, (which is here the N. W. boundary of the Cherokee coun- 
try,) and 40 S.S, E. of Huntsville. 1820. Rev. Willism Potter, Missionary, 
Mrs Potter; Fenner Bosworth, Farmer, Mrs Bosworth ; Erminia Nash. 

HiextowrRr.—In the chartered limits of Georgia, one mile south of High- 
tower river, and 35 miles S. 8. W. of Carmel. Elizabeth Proctor, Teacher. 

Witistown.—In the chartered limits of Alabama, about 10 miles from the 
western line of Georgia, and 40 miles south of the Tennessee river. 1823, 
Rev. Ard Hoyt, and Rev. William Chamberlain, Missionaries ; Sylvester El- 
lis, Farmer ; and their wives. John Huss, Wative Assistant. 

Haweis.—About 50 miles S. of Brainer’, within the chartered limits of 
Georgia. 1823, Dr Elizur Butler, Physician and Catechist, Mrs Butler, 

Canpy’s Creex.—Within the chartered limits of Tennessee, 25 miles N. 
E. of Brainerd, and 10 miles S. W. of the Cherokee agency on the Hiwas- 
see. 1824. William Holland, Teacher and Farmer, Mrs Holland. 

Mrs Dean, who left Brainerd last year, on account of declining health, 
died on the 21st of May last; and Mr Dean’s services, in consequence of 
uncertainty whether his health would allow him to resume his appropriate 
work, were relinquished. He is succeeded by Mr Fernal. Mr Hall and Mr 
Frederick Ellsworth have also retired from the service of the Board with 
their families ; the former on account of the ill health of Mrs Hall, but with 
the consolation of reflecting, that God has seen fit to honor his labors in a 
somewhat remarkable manner: the latter on account of the very precarious 

state of his own health, which led him to submit his case to the Committee, 
who gave him an honorable discharge.---Mr Manwaring, mentioned in 
the survey of last year as connected with the station of Carmel, withdrew 
from the mission after haying labored one year. 
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The number of purils in the missionary schools at the above stations, is 
probably about 200. 

The survey of this mission will be closed with a few miscellaneous ex- 
tracts, of an interesting nature, from the Report. 

“The schools at Brainerd were never in a better state than during the 
present year. The pupils have been orderly, obedient, studious, and mak- 
ing good proficiency. When the Corresponding Secretary visited the 
school for boys, in March last, not a word was missed by the whole school 
in spelling. One of the boys, ten or eleven years old, who had been in 
school less than five months, not having previously learned the alphabet, 
was spelling in words of three syllables, and had never missed but a single 
word. Considering what it is for children to learn to spell ina foreign lan- 
guage, and how very ambiguous and deceitful the English alphabet is, these 

acts certainly prove an extraordinary attention of the mind.” 

“An Indian named Big Bear, and his wife, were admitted to the church 
last winter. The man is since dead. He appeared to be a true convert. 
An aged Cherokee woman, who had great grand children in the school soon 
after its commencement, and who had evinced the power of religion upon 
her heart for six years, has also been removed to a better world, as we trust, 
there to associate with Catherine Brown, to whom she was personally at- 
tached, and with several others from among her people, who gave evidence 
of intelligent faith and holy love, and are justly counted precious fruit of 
this mission.” 

Carmel :-—“ The state of society at this place is much improved. . There 
is comparatively little intemperance in the vicinity. Not a few instances of 
hopeful conversion have been witnessed, and some of distinguished piety.” 

Willstown :—** The influence of this station has been felt, in a great refor- 
mation of morals among the people who inhabit Wills Valley. When the 
first missionary came here to reside, only three years ago, the intemperate 
use of ardent spirits wasalinost universal. Now that pernicious article is en- 
tirely disused by the great majority of the people ; and riotous assemblages 
for the purpose of drinking, are unknown.” 

“The little church, gathered here in the wilderness, continues to shed 
forth the cheering light of a holy example. Fourteen Cherokees and one 
black man, have been worthy members, so far as the human eye can dis- 
cern. Quite recently, one of this number, a young woman, died in a very 
happy manner, leaving an excellent character, having given most gratifying 
evidence of piety. 

“ The man, who is now employed part of the time asa native teacher, and 
who received the name of John Huss at his baptism, stands high as a consis- 
tent christian, both in the judgment of the missionaries, and in the estima- 
tion of his countrymen. Apt to acquire knowledge, and happy in his talent 
of communicating it, he is very acceptable as a speaker. He seems to ap- 
prehend the great doctrines of the Gospel clearly, and to be capable of pre- 
senting them clearly to others. He studies passages in the New Testament 
as translated, and transcribes them to be read by his friends and neighbors. 
His zeal and public spirit, in the work of enlightening his people, are wor- 
thy of high commendation,” 

General Remark.—“The experience of another year enables the committee 
to say, that the transforming efficacy of the christian religion, both upon indi- 
viduals and upon neighborhoods, is now seen in different parts of the Chero- 
kee nation. If the same efficacy should pervade every part, a most lovely 
branch of the church universal would here unfold its flowers and dispense 
its fruits. Still there are powerful counteracting causes. The most obvi- 
ous are the ease, with which intoxicating liquor is brought to the doors of 
the people, and the eagerness, with which a large portion of them yield to 
its pernicious influence.”— Ts be continued, 
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THB COVENANT OF WORKS AND GRACE CONTRASTED. 


% He hath made with me an everlasting covenant, ordered with all things and 
gure.’ 2 Sam. xxiii, 5. 

Ir will not be necessary that I should attempt to prove the 
existence either of the covenant of Grace or of Works. Their 
existence is so universally admitted, that I should consider the 
labor as lost, which should be bestowed upon an attempt to 
prove it. I shal, first, mention some of the properties of 
the covenant of Grace, and then contrast it with the covenant 
of Works. 

1. The covenant of Grace is free. Man would fain bring 
a price in his hand, with which to purchase hissalvation. To 
be saved, without any goodness of his own, as the condition 
of his acceptance, or, in the least, inclining God to have mer- 
cy on him, is teo humbling to the proud heart of unrenewed 
man. Like Naaman, he wishes to do some great thing. The 
heart of man revolts at the idea of being absolutely dependant. 
How mortifying would it be to us, to be placed in the condi- 
tion of a beggar, and go from house to house, and solicit our 
bread from the charities of others? This principle carries its in- 
fluence into religion. Man naturally wishes to do something, 
that will recommend him to the divine favor. And if man had 
made this covenant, there would have been room left for the 
claims of merit: he would have made it a covenant of Works. 
But its blessings are freely offered to all: it extends its invi- 
tations, its offers of salvation and eternal life, to all nations, 
and to all conditions. The least guilty, when they view 
themselves aright, wish to be saved by grace alone; and it 
sweetens the enjoyment of the true christian here, to reflect 
that his salvation is the result of the mere undeserved mercy 
of God alone ; so different are his feelings before and after his 
conversion. None but those who have sinned against the Ho- 
ly Ghost have thrown themselves beyond the reach of this cov- 
enant: and for such there is no mercy—no hope of pardon, 
either in this life, or in that which ts to come. 

2. The covenant of Grace is most ample in its provisions. 
This world is a great hospital filled with the lame, the blind, 
the sick, the dying and the dead; but the provisions of this 
covenant suit every variety of case—there are remedies for all 
kinds of maladies. There is no disease, for which there can- 
not be found an appropriate remedy—no malady is to be uat- 
terly despaired of—none will be lost because there is not a 
sufficiency for their salvation. The Savage and the Barba- 
rian, the Hottentot and the Ethiopian, the Jew and the Mo- 
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hamedan, the rich and the poor, the master and his slave, are 
all equally welcome to come, and partake of the abounding 
blessings of this new covenant of love. All our desires, all 
our wants, all our afflictions and trials, all our temptations 
vill find a proper remedy here. 

Man is a captive; and it offers deliverance to the captives, 
the opening of the prison doors to them that are bound. Graves 
are opened to receive him, but his feet are kept from falling, 
his eyes from tears, and his soul from death. Pits are dug, 
into which it is expected he will fall; but his enemies fall 
into the pits they have digged. Hell opens its mouth and 
emits a liquid flame to consume the Church ; but the earth re- 
ceives the fiery flood. Sometimes deep calls unto deep: one 
billow of affliction rolls over the christian, and is quickly fol- 
Jowed by another, which threatens to destroy bim; but there 
is a voice often heard, in such seasons, saying peace, be still, 
and there is a calm in his soul. 

The demands of the broken law have been fully satisfied; 
the last jot and tittle of our debt has been paid ; and now there 
is not one murmur in heaven at the pardon of a sinner. 

There is no famine—no dearth of provisions in this holy 
and ever-blessed covenant. The christian bas been placed in 
every variety of situation. He has been a martyr at the 
stake—a prisoner in the horrors of the dungeon—a wanderer 
in mountains and deserts, perishing with famine and by the hand 
of the merciless persecutor—he has contended with principali- 
ties and powers, and spiritual wickednesses in high places—he 
bas sighed, and wept, and mourned, and been in darkness; but 
he has found in this covenant something that could make the 
martyr, wrapt in flames, rejovce—the groaning prisoner exult 
in his spiritual freedom—the wanderer feel that he had a 
home, and the weary soldier that he should soon wear a con- 
queror’s crown, and the oppressed and almost despairing be- 
liever that he should raise his head with hope, and joy and 
peace.—May I and may the reader be found within this bles- 
ged covenant! 

6. The covenant of Grace is sure. There was no angel 
placed at the garden of Eden to prevent Satan from entering ; 
and he did enter, and seduced man from his obedience. But 
not se with the new covenant. It is built on a surer founda- 
tion and has better promises than the old. It is more than 
once called an everlasting covenant, to show that it carries 
its influence into eternity. It is sealed to the believer by wa- 
ter and by blood: this is the earthly record of the pledge of 
the contracting parties—of man’s entire consecration of him- 
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self to God, and of God’s giving himself away to the believer, 
as his defence, his portion and his all. God binds himself to 
his people, by a promise and an oath, by two immutable things, 
in which it is possible for God to lie. The contrast, thus 
ratified by the parties, is for eternity. How sure, how firm 
is this mutual engagement! How full is the cup of consola- 
tion it brings to the faithful disciples of Christ? In a little 
wruth I hid my face from thee for a moment, but with 
everlasting kindness will I have mercy on thee, saith the Lord 
thy Redeemer. The christian’s hope becomes like Mount 
Zion, which never can be moved. This ark of the new cove- 
nant will never be lost in a tempest, or foundered on a rock ; 
the hand of God will defend it, till it is safely anchored in the 
haven of eternal rest—where winds and sforms will never 
come.—May we all be found in this blessed ark, when the 
heavens and the earth shall pass away, and be no more. 

Let us compare, with this covenant of Grace, which is well 
ordered in all things and sure, the covenant of Works. 

The one engenders bondage, the other produces freedom. 
The covenant of Works, under which we all are placed by na- 
ture, keeps us in continual fears, lest all its curses should be 
poured on our heads. Even Adam was exposed to the evils 
resulting from the violation of this covenant. 

But the covenant of Grace brings us freedom from all these 
fears. We are, by it, delivered from all kinds of bondage— 
from bondage to corruption, from bondage to the law, from 
bondage to Satan, and from bondage to the fear of death: and 
we are made the Lord’s freemen. We have the privilege of 
adoption, by which we are permitted to call God our Father. 

Again: the covenant of Works, which man has broken, en- 
tails misery and woeuponhim. Every one of its precepts is a 
minister of death to him. It has no curses, which are not, in 
the fulness of their measure, poured upon the sinner’s head. 
All its fires have been lighted up to consume him; all its an- 
guish is reserved for him; all its miseries will be the eternal 
portion of the obstinate transgressor. It has no promises, no 
invitations, no consolations, with which to cheer him: it is 
cheerless as the grave, and inexorable as hell. 

But our covenant of Grace is fraught with blessings: it has 
consolations, invitations and promises. It comforts the dis- 
tressed, it purifies the polluted, pardons the guilty, and saves 
the lost. It puts out the fires which have been kindled 
by guilt, and dries up the tears which sin has caused to flow ; 
it robs death of his sting, and conquers the graye. And ir- 
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_ of the voice of weeping, the acclamations of joy are 

heard. 

/ Again: in the covenant of Works, man stands in his own 
natural strength. Thus Adam stood. And the trial was fair, 
and sufficient ; but he fell, and with his fall all hope of recov- 
ery under this covenant was lost, for grace is an idea un- 
known to the institution under which man was originally 
placed. And as long as we remain under this covenant, we 
must be destitute of that gracious assistance necessary for our 
emancipation from sin. 

¥% But in the covenant of Grace, man stands not in bis own 
natural strength, for he has no disposition to obey the law. 
From its very nature provision is made in this covenant, for 
the bestowment of sufficient grace on all who are within its 
limits. The image of God is, again, formed on the heart ; 
and grace is imparted to the soul to incline it to holiness, and 
abundant supplies afforded in every time of need. 

Finally: the condition of the covenant of Works is perfect, 
sinless obedience. One single transgression inflicts upon the 
sinner its tremendouscurse. “Cursed is every one that contin- 
ueth not in all things written in the book of the law to do them.” 

In the covenant of Grace a surety is provided for us, who 
stands as the atoning High Priest, the righteous and preva- 
lent Intercessor of his people. He presents the prayers of 
his saints to the Father perfumed with the incense of his own 
merits. One transgression does not exclude us from-hope and 
salvation, nor array against us the Angel of Justice, with his 
flaming sword, to prevent our access to the tree of life. At 
all times the throne of heavenly grace is accessible to the 
humble and contrite, who may approach it; and be sprinkled 
afresh with atoning blood. Let all, who may read these re- 
marks, make a covenant with God in their hearts, cheerfully, 
and entirely, to be his forever. And, unless we do thus give 

_ our hearts away to him, as our God, our Redeemer, and our 


everlasting reward, there is no salvation for us. 
THEOPHILUS. 





ON THE EIND AND AMOUNT OF KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY FOR AN 
INTERPRETER OF THE HOLY SCRIPURES. 

In an examination of the history of theological knowledge, 
one is surprised to find that most of the heresies, most of the 
false opinions, as well as some true ones, on the subject of re- 
ligion, have been adopted, and defended without a reference 
to the Bible, except as a support to an opinion or system pre- 
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viously formed from the vague and unsettled principles of in- 
tellectual, moral, and religious philosophy. 

Some of the reasons, why the practice of defending the doc- 
trines of religion by philosophical arguments has been so 
long tolerated, and is now with many so popular, appear to 
be the following:—A false and dangerous courtesy to iifidels 
in offering to wave the Bible, and meet them with their own 
unsanctified weapons. Because it is more grateful to intel- 
lectual pride to discover a truth by philosophical deduction, 
and to originate arguments for its support, than to read it in 
the plain and simple words of Scripture. And because it is 
much easier to maintain a philosophical argument, than to 
search the Scriptures, collect their testimony, and submit to 
the demonstration of + thus saith the Lord.” Still it is sur- 
prising, that men who love the truth, should cling to this 
mode of investigating theological subjects; when the evils 
which attend it are so apparent. For it certainly tends to 
bring the mind under so strong a bias as to preclude all hope 
of a fair and successful interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, 
the only pure and holy source of theological knowledge. It 
has also introduced into theology a series of controversies, 
unhappy in their effects, and which, from the abstruse nature 
of the reasoning and from the feebleness of human intellect, 
must beendless. And it bas, in Europe, and in this country, 
given rise to what is called the rational mode of interpreting 
scripture, which claims, for feeble, perverted, human reason, 
the right of pronouncing what is true or false in the history, 
what is rational or absurd in the doctrines, and what is good 
or bad in the morality, of the Holy Scriptures. 

Many good men have become sensible that this mode of 
learning or teaching the doctrines of religion is unsafe, and 
that truth attained through this channel is almost always des- 
titute of moral influence; and many wise men have become 
convinced that ‘it has seldom led to any satisfactory or profit- 
able result, and they cordially unite in urging the command 
of our Saviour, “search the Scriptures.” 

But how do men search the Scriptures? I mean not mere- 
ly private christians, for they usually prefer adopting the ex- 
positions of scripture, and the religious opinions of their min- 
isters, and to this there is no serious objection, if. they have 
not leisure for study, and are destitute of the aids of learning; 
for God instituted the ministry partly for this purpose. But 
how do ministers and those in training for the ministry usu- 
ally search the Scriptures, to prepare themselves to interpret 
them to their people, and to meet the enemies of truth. 
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The most simple and common mode is, to read in the Eng- 
lish translation, the passage whose import is sought, in con- 
nexion with the paragraph in which it stands, and to give to 
it the meaning which seems to make the best sense. But in 
some cases it is extremely difficult to decide what meaning the 
context requires. In others the import of the whule para- 
graph depends upon the meaning of the passage or word 
which may be under inquiry. And in many others, as Pro- 
verbs, Psalms, &c. the passage will often be found standing 
entirely unconnected with any thing else. It should also be 
remembered that very few portions of Scripture have that 
close logical connexion which is found in most profane wri- 
tings. And that in judging of the context, in our translation, 
we are from the structure of our language, liable to error in 
giving emphasis where the original will not admit it. The 
connexion alone therefore can seldom be relied on with safe- 
ty for one’s own conviction, and can never be conclusive in 
argument. Still it is to be valued as an important confirma- 
tion of proofs derived from other and more certain sources. 
. A-still higher appeal in cases of difficulty is to the com- 
mentaries, of which those most in use, are Scott and Henry, 
works which are certainly invaluable in their place, which is 
to illustrate the meaning, and enforce the practical precepts, 
of the Bible upon such christians as are wishing to confide 
in their judgment. They tell what a passage of Scripture 
means, and usually tell correctly ; but since they do not prove 
it, their value for ministerial use is much diminished. For it 
is a part of the minister’s duty to convince those who oppose 
the truth, and to instruct and establish the sincere inquirer. 
With the former, the authority of a commentator has no weight, 
and with the latter it will have little, when they learn that even 
the commentators disagree with each other, and endeavor to 
warp the Scriptures each to his own theological system.— 
Whenever men rely on authority in matters of opinion, (ex- 
eept the authority of God,) they are liable to be misled, and 
if they depend on it for proof, they will probably subject 
themselves to a failure, which may give occasion for the tri- 
umph of error. The weakness of this reliance, in all impor- 
tant and difficult cases of exposition, where proof is required, 
is soon discovered. 

In such cases, those who are sufficiently learned, appeal for 
an ultimate decision to the Hebrew or Greek text. The 
meaning of the difficult words is sought for in the Lexicon ; 
and, if a signification is found that will make tolerable sense, 
and especially, if the passage is quoted in the Lexicon, the 
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meaning is supposed to be ascertained beyond a doubt. But 
does it not, after all, rest on the mere authority of the Lexi- 
econ? Now this authority might be sufficient, if we could be 
assured that every writer of a Lexicon was unbiassed, wise, 
and honest. But we know that this is not the fact. Some 
Lexicons are evidently made to suit a theological system, 
Others, in some important word, have forged meanings to 
suit particular passages, and others are full of errors of igno- 
rance. It will not, perhaps, be too much to say that the 
Lexicons, most in use in the study of the original Scriptures, 
were composed by men of loose opinions, and strong feelings, 
on theological subjects, and at the same time of doubtful 
piety. ; 

{f these remarks, therefore, are true, it would seem that 
the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures, is. by many con- 
Stituted teachers ef religion in the various denominations of 
christians in our country, left to rest on a foundation entirely 
too frail, and uncertain. But some may ask, is the word of 
God then so difficult that none but learned men can under- 
stand it? And do you reject entirely the teaching of the Ho- 
ly Spirit of God, which sheds its pure and holy light upon the 
sacred page which the humble child of God is reading? I 
answer, No. The Bible was written for ignorant men; and 
the humble inquirer needs little learning, though much prayer, 
to understand the way of life. And the Holy Spirit does un- 
doubtedly often reveal to the unlettered man the meaning of 
God’s word, when the unsanctified scholar seeks for it in 
vain. But there is still a wide difference between discover- 
ing, and believing a truth, and being able to prove that it is 
truth, so as to make others believe it. This is the duty of 
the minister, and for this it is necessary that he should be 
prepared with a fund of very various and peculiar knowledge. 

Believing that it may be useful to some preparing for the 
ministry, or at least may direct their attention more defi- 
nitely to this subject, we shall attempt a sort of classifica. 
tion of the most important subjects of study to prepare one to 
interpret the Scriptures, or to commence the study of theolo- 
gy. References to the best or most convenient sources of in- 
formation on the various subjects will also be subjoined. 


l. Concerning the Sacred Books. 


1. One of the first subjects of inquiry, and one which seems _ 
to lie at the very base, is the canon of Scripture. It is highly. 


important for every man, and certainly for every minister, to 
know why he adopts certain ancient books as sacred, and re- 


jects others which claim that character ; why he receives cer- | 
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tain books of the Old Testament, as divinely inspired, and 
rejects others as apocryphal; why he adopts the gospel ac- 
cording to Matthew, the Acts of the Apostles, or the Epis- 
tle of Paul to the Romans; and rejects the gospel of the infan- 
cy of our Saviour, the Acts of Paul, and the Epistle of Paul 
to the Laodeceans. On this subject one may consult 

Dr Alexander’s Canon of the Old and New Testaments. 
Jones’ New method of setiling the Canon of the New Testa- 

ment, in which many of the apocryphal writings are col- 

lected. 

Fabricii, Codex pseudepigraphus Veterts Test. This contains 
accounts of all the spurious books of the Old Testament, 
with many fragments*from them. 

Fabricii, Codex Apocryphus Nvi Test, and Lardner’s Works. 

@. The author, date, and design, of euch book should also be 
learned. 

The private history of an author will throw light on his 
meaning in various modes. It will sometimes explain his al- 
lusions, show the force of his expressions, account for a pecu- 
liar use of words, and for the manner in which he treats his 
subject. The precise date of a book will sometimes prevent 
erroneous expositions of its contents; enable one to illustrate 
it from cotemporary writings, or history ; account for changes 
that may appear in the meaning of words that may be em- 
ployed; and, if it be a prophecy, point to its fulfilment; and 
lastly, the occasion and design of a book is important to guide 
one in its interpretation. They may indicate a restricted 
meaning in more important words, elucidate expressions 
otherwise ambiguous, and unfold more clearly its arguments. 
On these topics one may consult 
} Horne’s Introduction'to the Holy Scriptures, 4th vol. 

Gray’s Key to the Old Testament. 

Pierce’s Key to the New Testament. And most of the in- 

troductions to the whole, or parts of the Bible. 
II. Concerning the verbal correctness of our copies of the Hebrew 
and Greek Scriptures. 

With the former things premised, the student is prepared to 
notre to this second topic ; and examine whether the He- 
rew and Greek Scriptures are in the state in which they 
were left by their authors ;—whether nothing has been added, 
changed, or omitted. This is a subject which certainly de- 
serves the serious attention of every interpreter of Scripture, 
Jest he may attempt to explain, illustrate, and enforce, as 
Scripture, what the inspired authors never wrote, or reject 
what they did. Suppose, for instance, that one who had 
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never examined this subject, should be called to preach to a 

ople, whe were disposed to deny the doctrine of the Trinity; 
and should attempt to establish that important and precious 
truth, from the passage in 1 John v, 7. ‘There are three 
that bear record in Heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost, and these three are one.” Would he not be ut- 
terly disconcerted to be told by his hearers, that that passage 
did not belong to the Holy Scriptures? He would, perhaps, 
appeal to the Greek original, and find the passage. But his 
opponent might bring his Greek Testament, and show that it 
contained no such passage, and that many learned men had re- 
jected it as spurious. Thus, error might triamph through 
the ignorance of the defender of truth. Or, af he should 
abandon a defence of the passage, and acknowledge the cor- 
rectness of its omission, would he not be equally troubled to 
be asked by some humble lover of the Bible, why he thus re- 
jected a portion of the word of God? We have chosen this; 
passage to show in some measure the consequences of igno- 
rance, because the case has actually occurred. But there are 
a host of difficulties of a similar kind both in our Hebrew and 
Greek copies of the Scripture. Dr Kennicott asserts, that, 
between the Hebrew Bible of Abr. Ben. Chaiim, printed in 
1488, and of Vanderhooght in 1705, there are no less than 
12,000 verbal differences, and the variations in the printed 
copies of the Greek Testament, are so numerous and so com- 
mon that scarcely two editions of the New Testament are 
alike; each editor taking the liberty of forming his text ac- 
cording to his knowledge, his taste, or his religious sentiments. 
It is true that many of these various readings have no doctri- 
nal importance, that is, if they were adopted or rejected, it 
would effect no Scriptural doctrine. But the same might be 
said concerning much of the Bible, and is certainly no sufti- 


cient reason why we should not endeavor to separate between_— 


the true and the false. 

As an introduction to this branch of study, one ought to be 
acquainted with the history of all the standard editions of the 
Scriptures ; especially of Vanderhooght’s of the Hebrew, and 
Elziver’s of the Greek; for these have been made the basis 
for the collection of various readings. Accounts of the various 
editions of the Hebrew Bible may be found in 

Walton’s Prolegomena, Ch. 4th. Le Long’s Bibliotheca Sa- 
cra, Vol. 1. Carpzxov’s Critica Sacra, pt. 1. Ch. 9, and of 
the Greek Testament in the prolegomena of Wetsten, and 
Dr Mill. Griesbach’s Prolegomena ad M. T. Michaelss’ In- 
troduction to NW. Testament. 

Von. x. No. 3.-—March, 1827. 16 
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The history of the printed editions of the Scriptures will 
clearly show the necessity of collecting all the ancient 
manuscripts of the Bible, and comparing them together, in 
order to ascertain the true original text as left by the inspired 
writers. To do this, or to profit by the labors of those who 
have done it, requires a knowledge, in the first place, of tho 
number, history, character, and value, of the MSS. ex- 
tant. This may be acquired, concerning the Old Testament, 
from Kennicott’s Dissertationes. Simon's Hist. Crit. Vet. 
Test. And concerning the New Testament, from Simon’s, 
Histoire critique du Nowveau Test. The Prolegomena, or pre- 
faces, of Griesbach, Mill, Wetstein and Birch, to their critical 
editions of the Test. Marsh's Michaelis, and Horne’s Intro- 
duction. | 

The oldest Versions of the Bible, and those passages of 
Scripture which are preserved in the writings of the fathers, 
may be used as testimony in discovering the original text. 
Michaelis’ and Horne’s Introductions contain accounts of 
these. 

2. It is important to inquire whether these MSS. are to 
be regarded as independent witnesses ; or, whether they have 
copied from each other, and may, therefore be divided into 
classes. See Semler’s Apparatus. Griesbach, Symbolae Cri- 
ticae, Vol. 1, on the principles of classification, and number 
of classes. One may consult Griesbach, who has three classes. 
Michaelis, (Int. Ch. 8, Sect. 3,.) who adds another. Nolan, 
(Remarks on Griesbach’s classification, 8vo. 1814, ) who has 
three classes which differ from those of Griesbach. Scholtz 
(Curae Criticae in Hist. Textus. Evangeliorum,) who has 
jive classes. Matthaei who has but one. Dr Lawrence’s Re- 
marks upon Griesbach’s classification of Manuscripts (in Prof. 
Hodge’s Biblical Repertory, Vol. 2, No. 1, and analyxed in the 
Eclectic Review for 1815.) ought to be read. Concerning the 
MSS. of the Hebrew Scriptures the dissertations of Ken- 
nicott and De Rossi, are chiefly important. 

The Canons of Criticism, or rules for distinguishing be- 
tween a_true and false reading, must be adopted with care, 
and firmly fixed in the mind. Many Critics have drawn u 
rules on this subject. Consult Michaelis’ Introduction, 1 Vol. 
Horne’s ntroduction, Vol. 11, Ch. 8, where may be found 
references to the original treatises on this subject. 

With regard to the true original text the mind of the stu- 
dent must consent to remain in some degree unsatisfied, until 
there can be a more extensive and accurate comparison of 
manuscripts. ‘Till then it will probably be found that the old 
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‘speceived text”? is the safest resting place;—for, while the 
writings of Nolan and Dr Lawrence remain unanswered, 
there is abundant reason to fear, that the popular text of 
Griesbach rests on a foundation entirely false, and it is wiser 
to stand still than to go wrong. It is certainly a matter of 
some regret, that this edition, and others partially agreeing 
with it, are so generally received as authentic in our common 
Classical schools, colleges, and private libraries. For the 
common and unsuspecting use of a Greek Testament which 
differs from our English translation, and gives no reason for 
it, as is the case with the corrected texts, when printed with- 
out notes, or fails to give a conclusive reason, must naturally 
tend to weaken one’s confidence in the Bible. Tt is to be de- 
sired that our age, and, for some reason, our country, may 
raise up some who will consent to endure the labor, and who 
may be qualified for the work of comparing all the manu- 
scripts known to exist, and recollating those which have 
been carelessly done, and who may give to the world a criti- 
cal edition of the Bible, on which the mind of theschristian 
public may rest with greater confidence, than on any which 
has yet appeared.— To be continued. 





meta ee a". 
FRAGMENTS ON REVELATION. 
ITS NECESSITY. 


Man is areligious being. With an understanding to be in- 
formed, and a will to choose what is right, he cannot but be, 
in some measure, sensible of his obligation to Him from whom 
he has received them. His reason tells him, that if there is a 
God of infinite perfection, that God is infinitely worthy of be- 
ing loved and adured. That such a God does exist, he cannot 
doubt; of this, he can have ocular demonstration in every ob- 
ject around him; this he can feel in his own existence, in eve- 
ry faculty he possesses, in every pain he bears, in every joy 
that crowns his days. But this perfect love and service which 
is God’s due, his conscience tells him he has never paid. He 
feels a disposition still to withhold it. His inmost soul ab- 
hors it. His whole nature opposes it. Thus he knows he has 
transgressed, is continually transgressing, the eternal rule of 
right. 

He is afraid ;—* will not a Being of infinite justice at last 
call him to account, and make him feel, for his causeless ha- 
tred, the power of Almighty wrath ?’—-Thus surmising, with 
a confused idea of the divine perfections—and a confused one 
he must have, while he «likes not to retainGod in his knowl- 
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edge”’—his Theology serves only to increase his misery ; to 
cause him to live in a constant dread of death, and to die at 
last with horrid forebodings of something beyond the grave-- 
an unknown hereafter--a dark futurity—the guawings, per- 
haps, of that worm which never dies, that everlasting tor- 
ment, which, unless restitution can be made to Deity offended, 
he fears must be his doom. 

Hence his religion; he v \inly hopes to make th’s restitution, 
and render God propitious to him, vy superstitious services 
and external rights, while he continues inwardly to hate both 
God and his worship.--Strange inconsistency !——Thus does he 
continue to add iniquity to sin, by every renewed act of false 
devotion. ed astray at first by a * deceitful heart,” he con- 
tinues to wander farther and farther from the knowledge of 
the true God, and the path of duty and enjoyment, till the 
light that is in him becomes total darkness. In this he grepes 
for a little while; and then—without having attained the 
great object of his pursuit; without any present comfort 5 
without any rational hopes or knowledge of any thing better 
in futurity—then—he dies! 

Now the delusion has vanished. His deception of heart is 
at an end; his refuges of lies swept from him: he sees the 
great realities of eternity ; he feels the justice © ¢ dreadful 
God he has provoked, when he “lays down in everlasting 
burnings.” « Because, when he knew God, he glorified him 
not as God, neither was thankful ; but becume vain tv his tma- 
gination, and his foolish heart was darkened; wherefore, God 
also gave him up to uncleanness,”—and all its miserable con- 
sequences. 

In precisely this state does the Bible find man ;—not a few 
individuals of the human species, but every son and daughter 
of Adam ;—in a state of moral darkness, not the darkness of 
necessity, but of will.* * In this state were once the polished 
Greeks and Romans. In this state are now the votaries of 
of pleasure, of honor, of lucre, of literature, of self, in every 
shape. In this state is the sombre inhabitant of Africa— 
dozing away his precious life in more than bestial degrada- 
tion. In this state is the deluded Hindoo—falling down be- 
fore his hundred million Gods; sacrificing his life to a sense- 
less block of wood or stone; literally giving the «fruit of his 
body for the sin of his soul.” In this state was once the im- 
mortal Socrates ; whose mental eyes were indeed opened mere- 
ly enough to discover to him that he was really blind to the 
true knowledge of God and happiness; and that thus, —with- 
out supernatural assistance,—he must forever remain. 
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In this universally deplorable condition of man, Where is 
the hope? The knowledge of Jesus Curist CruciFiep, is 
both «the wisdom of God, and the power of God,” to them 
that believe; and this knowledge is to be found alone in his 
REVEALED WILL. 

So palpably desirable and necessary is a revelation from 
God to man, that it has been acknowledged to be so, at least 
tacitly, by the common consent of all ages. Socrates, (as 
before mentioned) long before the incarnation of our Saviour, 
openly declared the absolute necessity of it, and his firm be- 
lief, that such a revelation would be at length vouchsafed by 
a wise and benevolent God, until which time, mankind, he be- 
lieved, must remain in ufter uncertainty with respect to their 
future destiny, and even their present duty and happiness.— 
Cicero, the most learned, eloquent, and truly philosophic, 
among the Romans, acknow ledges his inability, without a re- 
velation, to come to a settled conclusion even concerning the 
immortality of the human soul. He observes---** While I am 
reading, [the philosophical treatises on this subject] I know 
not how it is---] believe; but, as soon as I have laid @side the 
book. and begin to reflect on the immortality of the soul, all 
my belief has cunished” * * * 

To this generai expectation of a divine revelation, it is un- 
doubtedly owing that imposture has had so much success. At 
different periods have appears d different books, claiming a di- 
vine origin. Contucius and Zorooaster, of China and Persia, 
the Vedas of the Hindoos, and the Koran of Mahomet, have 
taken advantage of this, to palm themselves on the world, and 
gain a degree of credit and popularity. But so manifest a 
compound of sophistry and absurdity people could not long 
endure; and both the books and their authors, throughout the 
enlightened world, have gradually at length sunk into merited 
neglect and contempt. #* * % 

But there is a book which has also claimed the authority of 
divine origin; which claim, notwithstanding all the opposi- 
tion of the wit and wickedness of the world, it has continued 
to maintain for two or three thousand years—and continues 
still to maintain ;—and its name is called, «* THe Worp oF 
Gop.” This alone has brought life and immortality to light ; 
and proclaimed, on rational and satisfactory grounds, peace, 
pardon, and salvation, to guilty man.. This alone has shewn 
that great mystery of God’txess—that God, existing in the 
adorable Trinity, can be just, and vet the « Justifier of him 
that believeth in Jesus.” * * * * * * 
Revelation draws a true picture of man.—* * It was very 
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common, if not universal, in other writings, to find man spo- 
ken of as containing in his nature some intrinsic goodness, or 
merttortousness, for which his fellow creatures are under obli- 
gations to respect him; and his Maker, to render him happy. 
But these writings aver that he is a fallen creature—has bro- 
ken the moral law of his Creator—deserves nothing but eter- 
nal fire—is in open rebellion against heaven—is utterly op- 
posed to the best interests even of his fellow creatures—wholly 
selfish in his feelings—full of envy, hatred, debate, deceit, 
murder, adultery, witchcraft, &c.—in fine, that every imagi- 
nation of the thoughts of his heart is only evil continually. 
\/ And « what shall we say to these things ?””?—Let any one be 
but superficially acquainted with the history of man in his so- 
cial, and civil, and religious relations. Let him observe the 
miseries brought on the world by his means——not only on the 
human species, but even on the brute creation, groaning in 
agony for his sins ;—-let him behold man himself rising up 
against his fellow, his brother, in wars, and duels, and assas- 
sinations ;——view him burning and drowning his tender off- 
spring, the fruit of his own body, and exposing his helpless 
parents, who gave him birth, and nourished his tender years, 
to be devoured by the less savage beasts of the desert ;—and 
finally, behold him imbruing his own hands in his own blood! 
Let one observe the debauchery, the adultery, the treachery, 
the malice, the envy, the cruelty to creatures, the irreligious 
profanity, and contempt of all law, human and divine, continu- 
ally prevailing in the world ;—and above all, let him be ac- 
quainted with human nature by a knowledge of his own heart; 
by comparing his thoughts and affections, even for a short 
time, with the perfect rule of rectitude approved of by his own 
conscience, and his own feelings with the account given of 
them in the Bibles—and then let him decide whether the 
scripture character of man could have been delineated by any 
other, than by Him who framed the heart of man, and per- 
fectly knows what is in him. * * * * * 
“~~ Revelation attested by the Birth, Death, and Resurrection of 
Christ.--But particularly are these Scriptures remarkable on 
account of professing to predict the existence of a very extra- 
ordinary character on earth—a divine person——his glory veil- 
ed in the mean attire of human flesh, attended with extreme 
poverty and disgrace; who should lead a perfectly holy and 
unblameable life ; establish among men the true ideas of God 
and happiness; at length, through the malice of those very 
persons who had received his peculiar favors, should be put 
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to an ignominious death; and after this, should rise from the 
grave and reascend his native heaven. 

And verily, «Messiah has come.” After the anxious ex- 
pectation of thousands of years, he did, at the predicted junc- 
ture, make his real appearance in the flesh ; exhibited to the 
view of man a perfect character; went about doing good 5 
spake as never man spake; and taught doctrines which man 
never taught; performed actions which humanity never per- 
formed—restored, by a word, the blind to their sight, the deaf 
to their hearing, the lame and paralytic to the use of their 
limbs, the dead and putrid body to instantaneous. life, health 
and vigor ;--converted water into wine, stilled the raging of 
the sea, supplied famishing thousands by a new creation of 
food—but why should I enlarge? The least of these is noth- 
ing less than an act of omnipotence. And this divine person, 
while performing these acts of benevolence, was most mali- 
ciously accused by his very beneficiaries—dragged before a 
mock tribunal—and, without any fault found in him by the 
judge, or substantiated by the witnesses—condemned, insult- 
ed, tortured, executed, laid in the grave—rose again from the 
dead—was conversant with his followers for about six weeks, 
and then, in his bodily existence, reascended into the clouds 
of heaven. There is the prediction, and here is its accom- 
plishment, in every particular. 

«But how do we know that all this has actually taken 
place?” It is related in minute detail and perfect accord- 
ance by four sacred historians; it is shewn from profane his- 
tory, and made evident by tradition, and collateral circum- 
stances. Shall it be admitted? Then the Bible must be the 
word of God,—who alone could know the end from the begin- 
ning. * * * * _ * * 

Corroborated by the existence of Infidelity.—If the Bible is 
indeed the Word of God, then it is nothing strange, that in- 
fidelity has obtained footing on earth. Were this not the 
case, the Bible could nof be true ; for it expressly predicts the 
existence of infidels; and shows that they have existed in all 
ages. 2 Pet. iti, 5. Acts xvii, 11. From the latter reference, 
it is evident, that, even in the Apostle’s days, there were some 
of the reputedly, learned, and philosophic Greeks and Jews, 
who scrupled not to call St Paul a *-babbler,” and his preach- 
ing “foolishness.” Nor is infidelity the less foolish and sin- 

ful, because it affords an additional proof of the truth of reve- 
lation. Nay, it is easy to see, that the infidel is correctly, 
in this same book, denominated *@ fool ;—« voluntary, and, 
of course, a wicked fool. «Fools hate knowledge.” 4 'This 
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they are willingly ignorant of.” ‘He that doeth evil hateth 
the light.” 

Accordingly, the sin and consequent punishment of infidel- 
ity are represented in very strong terms. * He that believ- 
eth not, shall be damned.” And how reasonable that infidel- 
ity should be thus viewed and treated by a wise and just God. 
So exceedingly plain are the evidences that the Bible is the 
Word of God, that in order to disbelieve it to be such, the in- 
fidel must absolutely shut his own eyes to the light, refuse the 
evidence of his own senses, and stifle the convictions of his 
own reason. And why all this pains to disbelieve the truth? 
Because he hates it. Let him have far less evidence in sup- 
port of something he desires should be true,—a title to a large 
estate, or an assurance of living to old age—and he will be- 
lieve it, with all his heart. He evidently dislikes the truths 
of the Bible. But God says they are excellent and glorious 
truths. His feelings, of course, are contrary to the divine 
feelings,—he is an enemy to the ever blessed God. And is it 
not right, that Ged should punish his enemies? 

* * # * #* #* 

But who are these Infidels ?--Voltaire, no doubt—David 
Hume—Lord Bolingbroke—Tom Pain—These are the infi- 
dels. Aye, but let none decide hastily on this subject. It is 
a question of importance. 

VV It is a question of serious importance.—And as infidelity is 
opposed to faith, it becomes necessary to make an observation 
on the subject of believing: It may be safely stated, that 
faith is always influential ; producing an. effect in t's subject, 
similar in kind and degree to what is belteved. Thus, the be- 
lief of a mathematical truth will produce an effect alone on 
the abstract or reasoning powers. The beiief of a moral 
truth will affect the moral powers. The belief of a matter of 
fact, upon the active powers; in other words, a belief of that 
which is practica! will produce a practical effect,—greater ur 
less according to the magnitude of the thing believed, and its 
connexion with the one who believes it. For example; the 
audience in a theatre are made to believe, that the theatre it- 
self is one fire. This fact is so important, and so closely con- 
nected with them, that the effect is great and instantaneous. 
They scruple not to rise, en masse, even in the midst of a 
most interesting scene of the drama, and to rush out of the 
house, through whatever passage first presents, with a vio- 
Ience which mocks description, and at the hazard of their 
lives. Let this same audience believe the histery of the great 
conflagration of Rome, and they continue to sit unmoved in 
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their boxes. It concerns them not; they have no present 
connexion with the affair. A belief of the return of summer, 
although a distant event, yet will not fail to produce its ap- 
propriate effect even in the chills of January ;—the ice-house 
is stored, and other preparations made, to enable the believer 
to withstand its heat. 

What, then can be said with regard to those who profess to 
believe the truths of divine revelation,—the most practical of 
all books, and the most intimately connected with the dearest 
interests of every man on earth,—and all the while feel and 
act precisely as they wouid do if there were no such thing as 
a divine revelation? Shall we call them deceived, or deceiv- 
ers? A novel will not leave them as it found them. Its fic- 
titious scenes of distress will move their feelings; its morale 
will be interwoven with the practical maxims of their lives. 
Nay, even the contemptible mythologies of Paganism are not 
without their practical effects. The heroes of Virgil and Ho- 
mer exhibit models for imitation. Their Gods and Goddesses 
can claim a little omnipresence in the nightly slumbers, and 
daily dreams, of those conversant in them. But these same 
persons can attend to what they profess to believe to be the 
real distresses—the expiring agonies—of the guiltless sufferer 
of Nazareth; and turn away from the narrative, with cold 
indifference. They can see nothing in his heavenly life and 
magnanimous character worthy of imitation. ‘They can read 
his precepts of sublime morality, and find nothing in them to 
assist in regulating their lives. They can hear of the omni- 
present God, and yet habitually think and act as if He were 
no where in the universe. They can be told of a future exis- 
tence from this acknowledged volume of inspiration, and live 
wholly for this life. They can almost see the final conflagra- 
tion ; and hear the shrieks of those who cannot escape from 
the mighty indignation; and feel themselves flying on the 
wings of time to this awful catastrophe ; and yet-and yet— 
they can sleep, and eat, and drink, with as much trifling jol- 
lity, as if the Bible were given on purpose to proclaim their 
own immortality on earth! i. 

No, this cannot be faith. Belief in divine revelation is 
here out of the question; and you,—mistaken mortals ;—you 
are the infidels. * * * * * 

The claims of Devine Revelation.—If the * Bible is the word 
‘ of Gop,” surely it claims our most serious, earnest, respect- 
‘ful attention. 

Can we not recollect the time, when we have been far from 
those we love, and anxiously waiting for intelligence from 
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home. At length, the long expected letter arrives. We re- 
cognise in the superscription, the hand-writing of a beloved 
partner, or of a kind and honored father. With what mingl- 
ed emotions of gratitude, joy, and affectionate concern, do we 
break the seal, and devour the contents? With what ear- 
nestness do we seize a public journal, containing important 
news from abroad?) When an official document from a for- 
eign court is exhibited before a political assembly ; or an or- 
der of a General is read before an army ;—how serious, how 
respectfully attentive, is every soul! 

And have we not all a Father,—the same kind and affec- 
tionate Parent from whom we have received our all ;-—not 
only the former of our bodies, but also the Father of our Spir- 
its? But we have wandered from him, into an exceeding far 
country ; where we continue to live, forgetting his tender 
care of us; rioting and wasting the rich bounties of his love ; 
nay, denying our filial obligations, rejecting his salutary re- 
straints and wise parental regulations—-jastly excluded, of 
course, from all the privileges of our birthright, and exposed 
to an everlasting exclusion from the heavenly family,—nay 
more, to endure his holy wrath and lament our own folly for- 
ever! 

But here is a letter, a letter from such a Father; dwelling, 
too, not on earth,—in Europe, or Asia,—but in the highest 
Heavens ;—a letter directed to this far distant country, to us, 
even to us—such rebellious children, are wretched outcasts. 
—What! to confirm the sentence of our condemnation? To 
seal more strongly our eternal doom? No; but to inform us 
of a plan of reconciliation; to propose terms for our return to 
our Father’s house, and our Father’s smiles.—Here is an em- 
bassy from the Eternal’s court ;—the commands of the Kin 
of Zion, the Prince of Peace!—O shall we not, then, embrace 
this epistle with at least as much alacrity, and open it with as 
vivid emotions, and read it with as much concern, and re- 
peruse it with as much serious attention as we should an epis- 
-tle from an earthly parent or benefactor ! 

What shall we say, then, to the conduct of those who will 
permit this blessed epistle to be by them unopened and unpe- 
rused for whole days; nay, perhaps, for months and years ?— 
If the volume of revelation is not worth reading, why is it pro- 
cured; and, if it is worth reading, why is it treated with ne- 
glect-—not to say contempt? The Bible is like no other book 
in existence. Ifits contents are true, they are, as before ob- 

served, such as infinitely concern every individual; and de- 
serve onr most serious and earnest attention. For a singte 
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imstance of neglect, we are inexcusable. By a single act of 
irreverence towards them, we hazard our everlasting all. 
Whenever we open the volume, we open an epistle from Hea- 
ven; whenever we read, it is the infinite and eternal Gop that 
speaks.~-But, if it is false, it is the grossest deception, and 
the greatest compound of superstition and folly the world ever 
saw. It deserves not only neglect, but contempt and the 
flames. Whence, then, this half-way attention? Are we 
not yet fully persuaded whether there is any truth in the Bible, 
or not? Whether there is, in reality, any futurity—a Heaven 
for the christian, and Hell for the impenitent sinner ?—And 
how Jong shall we be doubting on this point, and neglect to 
examine the evidence we have? Even till convinced by the 
voice of the Archangel, and Trump of God? This we shall 
soon hear.--O ye who are “halting between two opinions” 
—consider what you do. Your eternal all is at stake; and, 
while you procrastinate, God may take away your soul,—— 
and you are tndone for eternity ! THEODOSIUS. 


——_— 


IMPORTANCE OF HEBREW LITERATURE. 


Ir is often important to dwell upon truths which are well known 
and generally admitted, especially when men are to be urged to 
practice. Truth must not only be proposed, but inculcated. This 
is my apology in venturing to propose for the consideration of your 
readers a subject so trite as the Importance of Hebrew Literature. 
Tew are disposed to deny that a knowledge of the Hebrew language 
is desirable, and yet how few are seen, even among the clergy, who 
Jay claim to such knowledge? It is hence evident, that whatever 
may he the general conviction on this subject, there is a lamentable 
defect in practice; and that something is wanted to stir up, by way 
‘of remembrance, the pure minds of those who neglect this impor- 
tant duty. From the many arguments which go to prove the im- 
portance of an acquaintance with the Hebrew language, | select 
the following. 

1. Itis the primivve language, and that chosen by God as the depos- 
story of his earliest revelations.—That the Hebrew is the original 
language of the Old Testament seems to admit of no doubt, and 
there is almost as little hesitation in believing it to be the language 
of the patriarchs, if not of our first parents. The names of men 
and places even before the flood are Hebrew; which would induce 
the belief that the language has been transmitted pure through the 
confusion of Babel. Now, in the literary enthusiasm of philologists 
and antiquarians, why should the most venerable of all languages 
be overlooked? Why should scholars take the time to learn an- 
cient and modern tongues, to the neglect of this earliest language? 
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it might be supposed that the very circumstance of its being used 
by God as the medium of bis communications would have invested 
it with an interest in the eyes of all pious people. But we proceed 
to an argument of far more weight. 

2. A knowledge of the Hebrew language is necessary to the under- 
standing of the Old Testament—.\n all other matters, this principle 
is acknowledged without hesitation. The diplomatist must learn 
the language of foreign courts, before he is prepared to treat upon 
important subjects. ‘The merchant who travels to distant countries 
finds himself under the necessity of acquiring a new language. A 
foreigner would be thought most unfit to interpret our laws, if he 
should be acquainted with them only through a translation: and yet 
we acknowledge as a critic of the word of God, the man who does 
not understand one word of the language.—The Mohammedan, 
whatever tongue he may speak, whether in Central Africa, or in 
Bengal, reads his Koran in Arabic; he teaches the sacred language 
to his children, and will not hear of a translation. The Bramins, 
in addition to the spoken dialects of India, are all versed in the San- 
scrit, the language of theirV edas. The Christian preacher, the 
business of whose life it is to interpret the word of God, spends the 
whole of that life in some cases, without hearing read one syllable 
of the original scriptures of the Old Testament. 

To all this it is replied, that we have an excellent translation, 
which precludes the necessity of acquiring a difficult language. We 
have indeed one of the best versions which ever was written, yet 
it must be remembered that no translation however good, can pos- 
sibly render a knowledge of the original unnecessary. With far 
greater reason, might we abjure classical learning, and read Xeno- 
phon and Livy in translations. And most gladly would 1 see our 
Grammar Schools closed, and the Greek and Latin Classics neglect- 
ed, if we could in exchange have the Word of God in the original. 
Such a sacrifice, however, is needless. and it is shameful to the chris- 
tian church, to see ministers of the gospel contented with the vul- 
gar translation of the Bible, who at the same time maintain the ne- 
cessity of classical learning, and give instruction in it to their chil- 
dren. 

3. Itts necessary in defending the truth.—It is well known that the 
most important controversies turn upon the interpretation of con- 
tested passages, and often upon the meaning of single words. Now, 
no preacher of the gospel knows how soon he may be called into 
this very sort of disputation. It is vain to say that he will abide by 
the decision of commentators and critics. No man can take refuge 
here without abandoning all independence of judgment, and acknow!l- 
edging an implicit faith, more servile than that of the Papist.— 
Neither can any one reply that he is unfit for controversy, that he 
dislikes dispute, and hopes to escape it. He who undertakes to 
preach, is set for the defence of the gospel. He is bound to-con- 
tend earnestly for the faith, and to be at all times ready to defend 
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the cause of truth against every opposer. He whois unable or un- 
willing to enter the lists against errorists and heretics, is unfit for 
the ministry of the gospel. And in this service, an acquaintance 
with the original scriptures is indispensable. To take a single in- 
stance. “The controversy with tie Unitarians rests almost entirely 
upon exegetical discussions. No man who is unacquainted with the 
scriptures in the original, can for an hoar maintain an argument with 
an enlightened Unitarian. The controvertists of their party have 
made those subjects their special study, and if they are ever met 
successfully, they must be met on their own ground. The pesti- 
lent spawn of German criticism, must be counteracted in its baleful 
influence by the same means. Michaelis, Paulus, Kuinoel, Rosen- 
muller, Bauer, and their coadjutors in Deistical interpretation must 
be confronted, and defeated with their own weapons. 

4. it is necessary for the understanding of the New Testament.—- 
The New Testament was written by men, who though they spoke 
the Greek language, were in the habit of using the Syriac in their 
ordinary intercourse. Their Greek would therefore receive many 
of the idioms of their native country, so that we find the New Tes- 
tament abounding in Hebraisms and Syriasms. These are so much 
alike that they may be classed under one head. If we would fully 
interpret the New Testament, we must therefore make ourselves 
acquainted with the Old, with the peculiarities of the Hebrew 
idiom, with the general forms of expression, borrowed from that 
language. Without this we shall be liable to continual mistakes, 
and shall read the New Testament with less :mprovement, and less 
pleasure. 

5. ft ts necessary for appreciating the force and beauty, and en- 
tering into the spirit of the Scriptures.—If we were disposed to grant, 
(what we certainly do not grant,) that a man might possibly arrive 
at the exact grammatical interpretation of the Old Testament, with- 
out any acquaintance with the original, we should still maintain the 
importance of such acquaintance, since the force and spirit of many 
passages might still remain hidden. Noone who is acquainted with 
more languages than one, can be ignorant of this truth. A literal 
translation cannot possibly convey the true import of figured or im- 
passioned language. Much of the Old Testament is highly rhetor- 
ical, much is truly poetic. Now shall we strive to drink at the 
fountain the beauties of Homer and Virgil, and be content with a 
mere verbal translation of the word of God? Is it not desirable 
that in perusing a revelation from God, we should receive the ex- 
act impression intended to be conveyed,—the whole impression with- 
out diminution,—and the simple impression without the adultera- 
tion or admixture of any foreign idea? Now this is what no ver- 
sion can possibly effect. A literal translation is a mere outline 
without finish or coloring. A free translation communicates ideas 
alien from those of the author. It expresses plainly, where he in- 
sinuates a truth; it amplifies where he is concise, it exchanges one 
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figure for another, and fills the mind with associations which the 
origiaal would never convey. In reading a version we commune 
with the translator rather than the author. Different transla- 
tions of the same work produce impressions radically distinct. 
Read for examples Homer by M‘Pherson, Pope, and Cowper; Tas- 
so by Fairfax, Hoole, and Hunt. 

It may be proper to advert to some of the objections which are 
made to the study of the Hebrew language. And here we leave 
out of the question those who object to the liberal education of the 
clergy, in general. These remarks are intended for none such. 
Their very tenets shew them to be incompetent to reason on such 
a subject. Objections arise sometimes from a different source, and 
even in the minds of conscientious and intelligent men. These de- 
serve some attention Among these objections are, 

1. The difficulty of the language.—We have no royal road to 
knowledge, nor any desire to conceal the difficulties of the way ; 
and there are discouragements in the commencement of this, as in 
the study of every language. Yet these difficulties are greatly 
magnified in the eyes of the ignorant and irresolute. ‘The slothful 
man saith, There is a lion in the way.’”? The man who devotes 
himself to the ministry of the gospel ought to be a man of diligence, 
of patience, of self-denial; and patience and self-denial may be de- 
manded in the study, as well as in the world. It is melancholy to 
observe that the literary pursuits of many clergymen, after the 
conclusion of their preparatory course, are directed rather by their 
capricious tastes and inclinations, than by any deliberate view of 
promoting the cause of Christ. But to this point justice cannot be 
done in afew remarks. We leave it, to observe that any man of 
ordinary capacity, who will devote a portion of every day to this 
study, may, in the course of a few months, begin to read the origi- 
nal Hebrew with entire satisfaction and understanding. There will 
doubtless be difficulties; but the man who dares not to brave them, 
deserves not even the name of student. Few of us will be more 
perplexed than the great Jerome. ‘What labor it cost me,”’ says 
he, “what difficulties | went through, how often | despaired and 
Jeft off, and how | began again to learn,—both I myself who felt the 
- burden can witness, and they who lived with me. And I thank the 
Lord, that | now gather sweet fruit from the bitter seed of those 
studies.”»—One hour a day is surely little enough to devote to so 
important a subject ; and this would secure a competent knowledge 
of the language in a few years.—There are degrees in this as in 
other kinds of knowledge, yet so much as it is needful to know, may 
be soon learned. 

2. Want of time, is objected.—There may be cases in which this 
objection is conscientiously urged. Yet few subjects should take 
precedence of this. He who cannot take an hour may take half an 
hour for this study. Nay, a quarter of an hour daily will not be 
without its fruits. 
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Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sed sepe cadendo. 

And where is the man so occupied that he cannot spare fifteen 
minutes to the word of God? Most of us consume more time each 
day in dozing over newspapers and trivial productions, not to speak 
of idle reveries, unprofitable conversation, and morning hours spent 
in bed. The maxim of Dr Buchanan seems a good one, that a vir- 
tuous and diligent man may find time for every duty. Let the mo- 
dern preacher, who is overwhelmed with such a world of business 
as not to have even a few minutes to spare, think of the labors of 
such a man as Luther,—let him look at his voluminous works, and 
ask how much leisure he had for such studies. Yet Luther, even 
in advanced life, was a laborious Hebraist. No one needs to be in- 
formed of the cares and duties of Thomas Scott; yet to quote the 
language of his son, “the Hebrew had been entirely resumed, and 
almost learned, since his fifty-third year.”’** And in addition to this 
he acquired the Arabic and Susoo. To shew how much may be ac- 
complished in a short time, let me extract from the life of Herman 
Witsius, the account of his studies for four years. 

“Coeterum cum Orientalium linguarum studio apprime delecta- 
retur, Clarissimo Viro Johanni Leusdenio, qui incredibili dexteri- 
tate linguas illas docebat, familiariter se applicuit, et sub illius prx- 
sidio totum ferme Hebraicorum Bibliorum Codicem interpretatus 
est, ut et Commentarios Solomonis Jarchii, Aben Ezrae, and Kim- 
chii, in Hoseam, et Chaldaicam Jonathanis in Jesaiam Paraphrasin; 
et Onkelosi in partem Pentateuchi. Insuper Masore arcana, et 
Talmudis stribiliginosam dictionem, ex titulo Sanhedrin and Mac- 
coth a Johanne “occeio and ex titulo Babha Bathra a Constantino 
Lempereur editis, eodem preceptore attigit.”*t 

3. Want of Books.—Such was the apology for neglecting this 
branch of study half a century ago. Its force no longer remains. 
Hebrew books are now so common, that for ten dollars the whole 
‘Apparatus Biblicus may be obtained. The new and elegant edition 
of Van Der Hooght’s bible sells in London for a guinea. The best 
Grammar and Lexicon will stand the Hebrew student in about the 
same sum. 

4. More important pursuits, are urged as a reason for omitting 
this study.—T hose ought to be important pursuits, indeed, which 
are to be preferred to the interpretation of the Scriptures. If what 
has been advanced in the former part of this Essay is correct, this 
objection has already been answered; and we would call upon every 
minister of the gospel seriously to examine into the subject, and 
into his duty in this particular. 

5. All men are not called to be critics. —All men are not called to be 
Buxtorfs, Leusdens, or Lightfoots, for, as we have before observed, 
there are degrees in Hebrew literature. But all ministers of the 
gospel are called to be interpreters of the word of God. If what 

* Life of Scott, Chap. xiii. 
¢1. Marckii Oratio Funebris in ob. H. W. p. 16. 
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has been said above has any force, they cannot be competent inter- 
preters without some acquaintance with the Hebrew language. 
The more accurate and extensive this knowledge is, the better able 
will they be to expound the Old Testament. 

May we not hope that the rising clergy of Virginia will lay this 
matter to heart, and that before a long time we shall see amongst 
ourselves eminent Biblical critics. ATLANTICUS. 


REVIEW.—Continued. 


The Doctrines of the Church vindicated from the misrepresentations of 
Dr Joun Rice ; and the Integrity of Revealed Religion defended 
against the ** No Comment Principle” of promiscuous Bible Socie- 
ties. By the Right Reverend Joun S. Ravenscrort, D.D. Bishop 
of the Diocese of North Carolina. 8vo. pp.166. Raleigh :— 
Printed by J. Gales & Son, 1826. 


THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


The Bible Society question next claims our attention, in the or- 
der of subjects treated by bishop Ravenscroft. And we are truly 
sorry to observe that he waxes warmer and warmer as he advances. 
We shall, however, purswe our course, noticing just such things as 
the cause of truth requires that we should animadvert on, and pass- 
ing by the rest in silence. 

In this discussion, it is very important that the true character of 
the Bible Society should be understood; and the real state of the 
question between the contending parties fairly exhibited. 

1. As to the real character of the Bible Society,—This seems to 
have been sadly misunderstood by many of its opponents. We beg 
our readers, then, distinctly to bear in mind, that the Bible Society 
¢s not a Church. It assumes no ecclesiastical authority; it imposes 
no decisions on its members; it assumes no one attribute of a Church 
of the Lord Jesus. {tis nothing more nor less than a Company, 
formed for the purpose of collecting and distributing money, in the 
way of charity. And as this association assumes no ecclesiastical 
character, so it interferes in none of its transactions with the opera- 
tions of any of the Churches in Christendom. The object of the 
Society, is indeed, the same with that of every true Church of 
Christ, namely, the promotion of the Christian religion. But the 
church and the society move in entirely different spheres; so that 
there can be no collision, unless the church should go out of her 

roper course, to oppose the Bible Society. Every Protestant 
church in the world professes to derive its religion from the Bible; 
and in promoting what is believed to be the true religion of Christ, 
every church acknowledges its obligation to distribute the Bible as 
an important part of the means appointed by God for the salvation 
of sinners. But the Bible Society undertakes just this—It says to 
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Episcopalians, Presbyterians, &c. &c. we mean to do our endeavor, 
whithersoever you may send missionaries, with Prayer Books, Con- 
fessions of Faith, Catechisms, é&c. to place there a sufficient num- 
ber of Bibles: so that whatever means you might have expended 
in this part of your work, you may reserve for other purposes.— 
We will give the Bible: you may do the rest. But our work is 
one of assistance, and not of interference: We therefore give no- 
thing but the Buble. 

There are, bowever, other reasons for this last determination. The 
Bible contains an expression of the whole will of God respecting man’s 
salvation. All necessary truth is clearly revealed. ‘The members 
of this association do then regard it as a work of benevolence to 
distribute the Bible. But there are hundreds of millions of human 
beings, who have no Bible, and know nothing of its life-giving truths. 
Now, allowing one Bible for six souls, and making due allowances 
for the increase of population, and the destruction of books, the an- 
nual distribution of one hundred and twenty thousand Bibles, would 
not supply the world with the word of God in fewer than a thou- 
sand years. And within that period the entire population of the 
world will have changed about thirty times, or nearly twenty. thou- 
sand millions of souls will have gone to eternity. This work of 
charity, then, calls for the union of all hearts and the co-operation 
of all hands. But the christian world is divided into a number of 
denominations, who differ as to their explanations of some parts of 
scripture; and of course they would choose different commentators 
for the exposition of scripture. The enterprise of supplying the 
world with the Bible demands greater resources than any christian 
denomination cancommand. A plan suited to the emergency of the 
case must be devised. A company is formed for this particular 
work of charity, on a principle to which it was supposed that no 
Protestant could possibly object. The Bible is given—the Bible 
alone, “without note or comment,” just as God gave it to man. 
This, then, is the real character of the Bible Society. It is a cha- 
ritable association for giving away the Bible, or furnishing it at a 
cheap rate; formed precisely on the principle of @ soctety for fur- 
nishing bread to the poor in a time of scarcity; or a soup society, or 
any other charitable association. 

2. As to the state of the question between the friends and enemies 
of this society.—It is difficult to exhibit this fairly and fully in few 
words. The friends of the society maintain that their intentions 
are benevolent, and the effects of their labors salutary. Enemies 
deny this of course. But this enmity takes so many different shapes, 
and attempts to justify itself by so many various and opposite rea- 
sons, that we are here obliged to enter a little into detail. Our plan 
will be to give a list of characters, and a very brief statement of 
their respective grounds of enmity. 

1. Inrimets of all classes Christians.—Our readers will 
readily understand that the true reason of their hostility is hatred of 
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the Bible. Their ostensible reasons are the same with those of 
some other enemies. 

2. Poxitrcar Enemies. These are of two classes, directly op- 
posed to each other. 

A.  Monarchists or Friends of Arbitrary Government. These 
oppose the Bible Society, because, say they, the Bible puts 
wrong notions into the heads of people respecting liberty, and 
the natural equality of man. It unfits them for due subordina- 
tion, and brings them together to plot and cabal against the go- 
vernment. They maintain that the Bible Society is a branch 
of the famous Illuminati-system, which once made such noise in 
the world! 

B. Radicals, or Enemies of all government. These are noisy, 
roaring fellows, who say, and swear, that the Bible Society is 
a tool of the Holy Alliance; intended expressly to promote su- 
perstition, and train men for slavery. It is a little unfortunate 
for these men that the head of the Holy Alliance has suppressed 
the Bible Society in his dominions. 

3. Manometans. These poor fellows are enemies because they 
have been excited by Roman Catholics to such hostility as they have 
expressed. 

4. Partsts. The enemies of this class assign in part the same 
reasons with those who follow next in order. 

5. Hicu Crurcumen among Protestants. The opposition to the 
Bible Society began with this class in England. 

A. It was first objected that the Society was dangerous to the 

church. 

B. That it was injurious to the Society for promoting Christian 
knowledge. 

C. That it would destroy the English power in Hindostan. 

D. That it would overthrow the establishment, because the Bi- 
ble was given without the Prayer Book. 

E. That it tended to the overthrow of all revealed religion. 
This last is one of the objections which has found its way into 
this country. 

6. Miscettaneous Enemres. We adopt this odd title, because 
we do not know what other to use. These enemies consist of Uni- 
tarian Quakers; Reformed Baptists; a set of people who call them- 
selves Goats, and other nondescripts, whom we know not how to de- 
signate. 

An advocate of the Bible Society, then, is surrounded by hosts of 
enemies; and seems to need the eyes of an Argus, and the hands 
of a Briareus to maintain his cause. But the comfort is, that most 
of these adversaries are directly opposed to each other; and may 
be left to fight it out among themselves. And of the rest, it may 
safely be assumed, that they take the same positions, adopt the same 
manceuvres, and use the same weapons—so that if one set of them 
is defeated, the whole are completely put to the rout. 
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In regard to bishop Ravenscroft; if all his personalities, his as- 
sertions without proof, his repetitions, were omitted, this part of his 
pamphlet would be well nigh reduced to nothing. {It would be easy 
to take all his general principles, and despatch them in a few pages. 
But in urging and repeating these principles, he brings forward so 
many opinions, which we think both erroneous and dangerous, that 
we feel compelled to follow him step by step through his unplea- 
sant course. We promise, however, to condense our remarks as 
much as circumstances will permit. 

Every thing at all relevant to this subject, as it is handled by 
bishop R. may, if we have not mistaken him, be comprised in the 
following particulars. 

1. That according to the Bible Society principle, the scriptures 
are in such sort sufficient, that notes and comments are unneces- 
sary; that there is no danger of men being mistaken or misled with- 
out them, &c. &c. 

2. That this principle, contrary to the express will of God, sepa- 
rates the scriptures, from the church, ministry, and sacraments, 
which are ‘integral parts’’ of the plan of salvation. 

3. That it encourages schism and heresy, by declaring that all 
systems of religious belief derived from the Bible are ‘‘equally safe 
for salyation;” and maintaining that all are equally entitled to the 
witness of the Spirit. 

4, As aconclusion from all this,--That the principle is subver- 
sive of revealed religion. 

5. Hence it is inferred, that the friends of the Bible Society are ac- 
tuated by mistaken and intemperate zeal, and not by genuine chari- 
ty: and that they who are sufficiently cool and perspicacious to see 
through all these delusions, are bound to set themselves in open op- 
position to this novel scheme of a spurious and deceptious libe- 
rality. 

We shall consider these particulars in order, and as we go on, 
notice some other matters which the bishop’s peculiar manner for- 
ces on our attention. ’ 

This part of his Vindication fills nearly thirty octavo pages. Yet 
after his statement, pp. 77--79, we find scarcely a new, we mean an 
additional idea, in all that he says. It is a ringing of changes pro- 
ductive to the Reviewer of extreme weariness; and an intermixture 
of invectives and coarse personalities, which every one concerned 
for the honor of the christian religion, and the credit of the chris- 
tian ministry must deeply lament. That our readers may have at 
once, nearly the whole of the bishop’s scheme, and some sample of 
his spirit, we give the following very long extract. 

“Notes and comments on any. book, are always intended to explain and 
render more intelligible, and of course more practically useful, the subject 
matter contained in the book. This is the declared object of those who com- 


pile them; and the benefit is acknowledged by all who read them. The 
exclusion of notes and comments then, is in effect to say, that the book re- 
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quires no explanation—that it is sufficiently intelligible in itself. This being 

true of books in general, it must also be true of the Bible as a particular 

book, unless it be shewn that it is an exception to the rule. But the com- 

mon sense and common usage of the christian world proves, that it is not an 

exception, there being no book in the world, upon the explanation and il- 

lustration of which, so much labor and research have been bestowed. The 

adoption of a principle, therefore, which excludes notes and comments from 

the Bible, does in fact assert, that the Bible requires no extraneous help to 

understand it aright, and, (as it is assumed in the Sermon,) that it is exclu- 

sively sufficient for ite own interpretation. I have therefore done no vio- 

lence or injustice to the Bible Society as ges in holding it responsible 

for this most just and direct conclusion from it. But further, as I have done 

no violence or injustice to the principle adopted and acted upon by these 

Bible Societies, so neither have I drawn from it a single consequence, that 
is not equally direct and unavoidable. For, if the Bible is in itself so clear 
and plain as to require neither notes or comments to render it more intelli- 

gible, it follows inseparably, in the judgment of the Bible Society, asa body, 
that there is no danger to any man of mistaking its meaning, or misapplying 
its truths. But the Bible Society, as a body, are aware of the fact (and the 
very materials of which it is composed confirm the fact to their senses,) that 
the christian world is split up and divided into hundreds of opposite systems 
of doctrine and practice, all professedly drawn from the Bible, as its exclu- 
sive truth. Hence, it is the opinion of that body, witnessed by the adoption 
of the principle as their fundamental rule, that all these various and oppo- 
sing systems of religious profession, are equally consistent with the truth of 
Goll’s word, and equally safe for salvation. Nor is there an escape from this 
consequence, that will not show, that the favorite principle is wrong, and 
ought to be abandoned. For, of necessity, the Society must either believe 
that all varieties of religious principle drawn from the Bible, are equally right, 
in the sense of being equally safe, or they must believe that some of them are 
unscriptural and unsafe. If the former of the alternatives is adopted, the prin- 
ciple is demonstrated to be productive of divisions in religion without limit. 
If the latter shall be resorted to, it shows the principle to be justly liable to 
the charge of withholding from the Bible what is essential to a right under- 
standing of its contents, and to a just application of its life-giving truths. 

That such conclusions and consequences are not seen by the individual 
members, ! am well aware; that they are hid and concealed from them, by 
the intrinsic merit of the work, and the enthusiasm it so powerfully kindles, 
I can readily conceive; yet that they are unavoidable from the principle, is 
beyond all reasonable denial, and it is for this reason, and this alone, that I 
have raised my Voice against it, and not without taking into consideration 
how much more probable it was, that I was mistaken—than that thousands 
of great and learned and pious men should be guilty of such an oversight, as 
to adopt for the foundation of the most extended religious co-operation, a 
principle, demonstrably subversive of all revealed Religion. 

But the Bible Society principle operates yet more extensively, and more 
certainly, against the interests of revealed Religion, than in the exclusion of 
all helps to understand and apply the scriptures according to their true 
meaning, and to their saving purpose ; for it authorises the conclusion, that 
the sacraments are not necessary to give effect to the word of God. All 
comments are excluded. Preaching and the sacraments are, in the truest 
sense of the word, comments on the scriptures—comments which God has 
commanded to accompany them; yet, by this principle, these are separated 
from the Bible, not only by fair and necessary inference from the principle 
as adopted, but practically and in fact. This consequence from the Bible 
Society principle, was stated in the Sermon, and pressed as an argument 

against it. But of this you have taken no notice, beyond giving the para- 
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graph in which it is found, and resorting to your ready scape-goat, the book 
of Common Prayer, as what I mean by the church, the ministry and the ga- 
craments. But, sir, you knew better. You knew well what my real mean- 
ing was in this objection, and you felt that it was fatal; and yet the princi- 
ple which goes this length must be supported. 

Against this objection, I have heatd many, and read some answers; but 
not one that to my mind was even plausible. It is admitted on all hands, 
that a proposition to send the sacraments with the word, would be the signal 
to dissolve the society. It is confessed, that no such thing is contemplated 
by the society. By some it is replied, that the sacraments are already fur- 
nished. But even admitting this, as it respects christian lands— (though the 
society are not entitled to it) yet it is not true, as respects the heathen, who 
are embraced in the operations of the society. The principle, as to them, 
is an actual separation of the sacraments from the word of God; and its ope- 
ration in christian lands, is to weaken the impression of their indispensable 
necessity to give the word its cone | effect. It is in vain to contend, that 
the society is associated for a specific purpose, which does not embrace the 
sending the sacraments with the word—because no necessity can be con- 
ceived for their separation—because no christian can comprehend any sav- 
ing benefit from the mere letter of scripture, without the sacraments—be- 
cause no necessity existed for the adoption of a principle thus pregnant 
with mischief. If it was felt to be a christian duty to disseminate as widely 
as possible the word of life, the duty was equally christian, and equally im- 
perious—not to deprive the word of those accompaniments which the wis- 
dom of God had joined inseparably with it, as essential to its saving effect. 
I cannot perceive any just ground for the exercise of discretion even in this 
case, particularly as respects the heathen—and far less of justification for 
the adoption of this principle as their bond of union, and the best method 
which their collective wisdom and piety could devise, for presenting to all 
nations, the whole counsel of God for their salvation.”’—pp. 77—79. 


We now proceed to consider the several particulars above stated, 
in their order. And 

1. As to Notes and Comments—and the sufficiency of the Scrip- 
tures. 

On this point, bishop R. maintains, with a confidence perfectly 
sui generis, that according to the Bible Society principle, notes and 
comments are unnecessary. There is an ambiguity in the words 
necessary and unnecessary, which, as the bishop has not noticed it, 
we must explain. A thingis said to be necessary in common speech, 
when we cannot do well without it. Thus a particular kind of food 
is said to be a necessary of life, when every one knows that it is 
possible to prolong life in the use of something else. One thing is 
absolutely necessary to. another, when that other cannot be accom- 
plished or attained without it. In this sense, notes and comments 
may be affirmed or denied to be necessary for a right understanding 
fe the scriptures, according to the limitations given to the phrase, 

a right understanding of the scriptures.| If it means an under- 
standing of the dificult parts of scripture, neither the Bible Society, 
nor any man of common sense on the face of the earth ever denied 
the necessity of notes and comments. But if it means an under- 
- standing of the plain, obvious, fundamental truths of scripture, which 

show men the way to salvation, the Bible Society principle does as- 
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sume that notes and comments are unnecessary.—Once more; if 
the word necessary is used in the loose, familiar sense of useful, ex- 
pedient, &c. the Bible Society does by no means deny the necessity 
of notes and comments. It says not a single word in relation to them 
in this meaning. 

The intelligent reader of the quotation made above, will readily 
perceive, that the writer had in view none of these distinctions; 
otherwise, he could not so entirely have mistaken the Bible Society 
principle, as to have expressed himself thus: ‘Bat further, as I 
have done no violence or injustice to the principle adopted and acted 
upon by these Bible Societies, so neither have | drawn from ita 
single consequence that is not equally direct and unavoidable. For 
if the Bible is in itself so clear and plain as to require neither notes 
or comments to render it more intelligible, it follows inseparably, 
in the judgment of the Bible Society, as a body, that there is no 
danger to any man of mistaking its meaning, or misapplying its 
truths.”’ Here is a remarkable instance of that unsatisfactory me- 
thed of reasoning, which puts into one’s premises, positions which 
his antagonist denies, and deriving from them conclusions which he 
never can admit. Bishop R. might reason until doomsday, and ne- 
ver convince a friend of the Bible Society by logic like this. When 
measures of this kind are resorted to for the purpose of gaining an ad- 
vantage, it is treating them very mildly to call them unfair. We will 
not say, that when bishop R. ascribed principles to the Bible Society, 
which they do not hold, that he knew better. We can account for 
his bad reasoning very satisfactorily to ourselves, on the supposi- 
tion that he did not know any better; and we had rather believe that 
he was in ignorance and error, than that he knowingly misstated the 
principle which he opposed. The bishop is not infallible: he does 
not pretend to ithe will therefore bear with us, if we impute to 
bad reasoning, what more violent men are accustomed to impute to 
bad faith. Sir, you knew no better. But indeed, sir, it never en- 
tered into the mind of the Bible Society, that the scripture requires 
neither notes nor comments to make it more intelligible: not one of 
its members ever dreamed, we dare say, that there is no danger to 
any man of mistaking its meaning. The Bible Society is a company 
formed for the distribution of the scriptures alone. This supposes 
neither more nor less than this, that it is an advantage to a man to 

ossess the Bible, if he has no other means of religious instruction. 
And this is the proposition which the enemy of the Bible Society 
ought to set himself to prove, viz. You do aninjury by giving the 
Bible, without giving also other means of obtaining salvation. But 
we have seen no one calling himself a christian, who is prepared to 
meet the position io this plam and direct form. 

The utter weakness and injustice of this allegation against the 
Bible Society may be shewn by a case which involves no prejudice 
or party spirit. Suppose that there should occur within the diocese 
of North Carolina a time of extreme scarcity. The wealthy peo- 
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ple of that respectable state, of all denominations—for charity is 
not exclusive—would probably unite in an association to relieve the 
distress, and prevent the poor from starvation. Suppose farther, 
that the projectors of this benevolent enterprise, considering the 
extent of the misery to be relieved, and their limited resources, 
should resolve that the society would undertake to furnish the suf- 
fering poor with nothing but bread, what would be thought of him 
who should rail at this association, and endeavor to bring odium on 
it, by charging it as a body, with holding the opinion that the poor 
ought to have neither meat nor salt with their bread? Suppose still 
farther, that it were known as far as the respectable state of North 
Carolina is known, that the members of this great benevolent society 
were united in other smaller societies, of different names, but yet 
for the express purpose of affording other aliment besides bread, 
and that they were equally zealous in this work of benevolence as 
in the other, giving salt, and meat, and vegetables, &c. as they cuuld, 
what would every body think of the sanity of that man, who, in the 
face of plain facts, and repeated denials, and in the very teeth of 
common sense, would persist in the declaration, ‘You associate on- 
ly for the purpose of giving bread to the poor; and as a body you 
maintain that they ought to have nothing else’”——But, my dear sir, 
we do give them meat as we can—‘‘l don’t care what your private 
sentiments are, or what your practice is; as a society, you declare 
thatthe poor can thrive and labor just as well with bread alone, as 
with bread, salt, meat and vegetables.”,—Precisely such, as it ap- 
pears to us, is the wonderful mistake, and the equally wonderful 
pertinacity and confidence of bishop R. in relation to the principle 
of the Bible Society. Yet so is he blinded by party feelings, as to 
know no better—and so are many others blinded as to think this ar- 
gument ‘‘unanswerable.”——How often must it be repeated, that the 
Bible Society principle assumes nothing but that it is & good work 
to furnish the whole human family with the Bible? 

This assumption does, indeed, imply the surricrency of the 
scriptures. Let us, therefore, hear bishiop Ravenscroft on this sub- 
ject. 

But here again he writes with marvellous obscurity; which ren- 
ders it extremely difficult to understand precisely what his settled 
opinions are. In the extract mace above, the Bible Society is 
charged with holding ‘that the Bible requires no extraneous helps 
to understand it aright, and that it is exclusively sufficient for its own 
interpretation.” At page 85, the charge is, that “the Bible Socie- 
ty principle asserts the sufficiency of the scriptures for salvation, 
without the church, the ministry, and the sacraments.” 

And in another place, he right curiously explains to us what he 
means by the sufficiency ofthe Scriptures. As this is a very strik- 
ing and peculiarly characteristic passage, we are afraid to abridge 
it, lest we should unintentionally mistate its meaning. Our read- 
ers must have the opportunity of judging for themselves. 
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‘But, “we maintain the sufficiency of the scriptures,” unquestionably, 
and even their exclusive sufficiency—which is the error charged to the “no 
comment” principle, and you are drawn out to defend. But their suffi- 
ciency to what? To the © efficient communication of spiritual instruction 
** without the ordinances of the church?” If this is your meaning, as it 
certainly is of the “no comment” principle, | consider it subversive of all 
revealed religion, being plainly contrary to the word of God.—TIf it is not. 
your meaning, as I believe it is not, you ought to have been more explicit.— 
Neither yourself, nor any other, waintains more absolutely than I do, the 
sufficiency of Scripture; but it is their sufficiency to make them “wise un- 
to salvation,” not to save them. It is their sufficiency to direct men what 
they must do to be saved. It is their sufficiency, as an infallible rule of 
faith and manners, when truly interpreted and foilowed. It is their suffi- 
ciency, to direct and bring sinners to Christ for life and salvation, in the 
external appointments of the church, the ministry and the sacrameuts—and 
not thr ir sufficiency, as a substitute for these integral parts in the plan of 
salvation. 

‘But while I maintain their full sufficiency for all these purposes, I also 
maintain that they are not in such wise sufficient, that men cannot be mista- 
ken or misled, in drawing from them their true meaning.—I therefore as- 
sert, against the “no comment” principle, the u#ity and the necessity, uf 
explanations, illustrations, expositions, enforcements of their sense, by notes 
and comments, not only in the literary meaning of these words, but in the 
higher, equally just and more profitable application of them to the ordinan- 
ces of the Gospel, as alone giving life and power, and assurance to the 
word, This is the sense, and the only sense, in which the Scriptures are 
considered unsufficient to their own interpretation, by either the Bishop of 
Limerick, or the Bishop of North Carolina.’—pp. 88, 89. 


As to the first sentences in this extract, we can only say, Davus 
non CEdipus—we have no skill in solving enigmas, or interpreting 
mysterious, oracular sentences ; and we much doubt whether we 
could make out the meaning here, even if we had old Vincentius 
Lirinensisto help us. But that we may come to the truth in regard 
to this important subject, let us try to get at the precise meaning of 
the word sufficiency. It implies the idea of suitableness or adap- 
tation to a purpose ; and when appropriated, as it generally is to 
means, or causes, it signifies their adequateness to accomplish the 
end in view. The force of the term, in correct language, is never 
carried farther. A sufficient cause, in physics, is a cause which 
accounts for the phenomena: a sufficient argument, in logic, is one 
which proves the truth. When the Bible Society principle, then, 
assumes, as we admit that it does, the sufficiency of the Scriptures; 
it of course assumes their sufficiency, their adequateness to accom- 
plish the purpose for which they are distributed. What is this 
purpose? The constitution of no Bible Society that we have ever 
seen, gives an answer to this question. That noble institution, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, simply states, that ‘ the sole 
object shall be, to encourage a wider circulation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, without note or comment”—and says not a single word as to 
the design. As far as our recollection serves us, this example has 
been followed by all other Societies of any importance throughout 
ihe world. But it would be monstrous to suppose that so many 
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associations have been formed without some purpose to be accom- 

plished by the distribution of the Bible. Well, what was it? Let 

us suppose that the members, or if the bishop prefers the phrase, 

that the Society as a body, believed that the Scriptures are sufh- 

cient *‘to make men wise unto salvation;”’ sufficient ‘“‘to direct 

men what they must do to be saved;”’ and for this purpose engaged 

in the distribution of the Bible; why should bishop R. condemn 

and oppose them? Is it not a work of christian love; of true be- 

nevolence, to ‘‘direct men what they must do to be saved?” Our 
furious antibiblist. as ‘‘absolutely as any one can do, maintains the 
sufficiency of the Scriptures”? for this purpose. How then, ac- 

cording to his own opinions, can he be justified in his unexpected, 
and violent opposition to the Bible Society? We venture to say 
that not a friend of the Bible Society in Europe or America expects 
more from the Bible than to ‘‘make men wise unto salvation.” 
We never heard of one who carried his views of the sufficiency of 
the Scriptures farther than this. 

But it is evident that the bishop uses words in an uncommon 
sense; and that he has some very queer notions for a Protestant, or 
he never would have talked in the strange way he has done. Let 
the reader look at the passage quoted above, once more. Let him 
consider the positive and negative statements there made, and won- 
der. The Scriptures are sufficient—To make men wise unto sal- 
vation—not to save them—to direct men what they must do to be 
saved—infallibly to regulate faith and manners when truly inter- 
preted and followed—to direct and bring sinners to Christ in the 
external appointments of the church, the ministry, and the sacra- 
ments. And they are not sufficient as substitutes for those integral 
parts of the plan of salvation, the church, ministry and sacraments—- 
not in such wise sufficient, that men cannot be mistaken, or misled, 
in drawing from them their true meaning. And therefore the bish- 
op asserts against the no comment principle, the utility and necessi- 
ty of explanations, illustrations, expositions, enforcements, &c. &c.—— 
Who will deny that here is copia verborum, if not luctdus ordo? 
But did any one ever so waste his strength in beating the air? Who 
ever said that the seriptures could save men—or that they were 
substitutes for the sacraments—or that they could not be mistaken? 
No friend of the Bible Society ever uttered such a sentiment, we 
venture to say, or ever thought of such folly. While the bishop 
then is laying about him so vehemently, he does not touch us. We 
only protest against the deception here unintentionally practised, 
in making believe that while he is knocking to pieces his own men 
of straw, he is cudgelling, or (we believe the term is,) ‘‘ fisting”’ 
our reviewer, or any other friend of the Bible cause. 

But it is evident that the bishop means something more than is at 
the first glance apparent; because, he says, in opposition to the Bi- 
ble Society, that the Scriptures are not sufficient to save men ;—and 
he lays great stress on the opinion, that they are not substitutes for 
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these ‘‘integral parts of the plan of salvation, the church, ministry, 
and sacraments; nay he says that the sacraments alone give ‘“‘life 
and power, and assurance to the word.’”? He had previously main- 
tained that ‘‘notes and comments were essential to the right under- 
standing of the Scriptures, and to a just application of its life-giving 
truths.”” He may be considered, then, in relation to the sufficien- 
cy of the Scriptures, as maintaining two negative propositions. 

1. That the Scriptures are in such wise insufficient, that no 
man, without notes and comments can rightly understand them, 
and apply their truths, so as to cherish a warranted hope of salva- 
tion. 

2. That the plan of salvation consists of four ‘integral parts.”’ 

1. The Holy Scriptures. 

2. Thechurch. [Quere—How will bishop R. define the church, 
in this connexion. | 

3. The ministry [consisting of bishops, priests and deacons. } 

4. The Sacraments, namely, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

And either of these being wanting, the whole plan is marred, so as 
to be inefficient for salvation. 

We must be pardoned for refusing to subscribe to these dogmas. 
They are unsupported by evidence——-they derogate from the honor 
of God’s word—-take away the right of private judgment—subvert 
the liberties of men——give to the ‘church (i. e. the clergy) a power 
which God has never given, and, in a word, are highly injurious to 
the best interests of society. 

1. We deny that notes and comments are essential to the right 
understanding of the Bible. That, in any case, is essential, with- 
out which a thing cannot be. He rightly understands the gospel, 
who, under the influence of its truths, repents, believes, and lives 
a holy life in love to God and man. If notes and comments are 
essential to a right understanding of the Bible, then no one ever 
did so understand it, as to repent, believe, and live a holy life, 
without notes and comments. But this is directly contrary to facts, 
as well known and as clearly established, as any facts of this kind 
possibly can be. Some of the most pious persons ever known, 
have become so, by reading the Bible without notes and comments. 
In a case of this kind one fact is worth a cart-load of reasons. It 
strengthens the argument to observe that many thousands of per- 
sons have read notes and comments, yea many have written them, 
and have preached the gospel, and administered the sacraments, 
without having ever rightly understood the Bible. 

But in the next place, the Bible was clearly intended by its au- 
thor for common use. Accordingly it is written in a style of re- 
markable plainness and simplicity. Its fundamental truths are 
facts as perfectly intelligible as any other facts. So that a plain 
man, desirous to know the truth, may learn from that blessed book 
every thing necessary to make him wise to salvation. If it be al- 
leged that there are many things, which he cannot understand ; we 
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admitit freely. So, also, there are many things which the writers 
of notes and comments cannot understand. But all may learn 
enough to let them understand what they must do to be saved.— 
Bishop R. admits this in his statement respecting the efficacy of the 
Bible. What more can notes and comments do? Can they save 
him? Surely bishop R, will not say that any thing in the universe 
can do this, but God alone. Surely then it is better, incomparably 
better, that men should have the Bible, than be without it. For 
the Bible possesses the attribute of sufficiency, as far as this attri- 
bute can be predicated of the means of salvation at all. For if 
men make the right use of the information communicated by the 
Bible, they will assuredly be saved. And bishop R. can say no 
more respecting the church, ministry and sacraments. The case 
is about as plain as this: Bishop R. says that bread and meat are 
essential to the support of human life. We deny this, and allege 
the fact that many have lived on bread alone. Bishop R. persists 
in his assertion, and says it is manifest that God intended that man 
should live on bread and meat; and because he cannot give both, 
he will give none. Well, what sort of meat will you give? Here 
arises a great dispute—some are for the ‘‘roast beef of Old England, 
&c. &c.”’—Agreement is impossible—But all agree that bread is 
good, and are willing to distribute freely and abundantly. Bishop 
R., however, vehemently exclaims, ‘‘ your charity is spurious— 
break up your Society—you pretend to give bread; and you give 
only flour—every man will cook it in his own way—the people 
will be poisoned—not a soul will be left alive !”—With humble 
submission, we do not think so—while gentlemen eat hot buttered 
rolls, many an honest citizen has lived, and razsed fine hearty chil- 
dren on hoecake. ‘These plain, familiar illustrations, may offend 
the fastidious—But we employ them, because the subject has heen 
wonderfully bewildered by the perverse ingenuity of party spirit. 
We close our remarks on this part of the subject with a quotation 
from an excellent work by Gastrell, formerly bishop of Chester, 

entitled Christian Institutes, or the Sincere-Word of God; being a plain 
impartial account of the whole Faith and duty of a christian, collected 
out of the writings of the Old and New Testament. ‘ For, all that 
is needful for us to know of the common salvation, 7s so plainly set 
forth to us, that he may run that readeth: But if the gospel be hid, 
it is hid to them only that are lost, in whom the God of this world 
hath blinded the minds of them which believe not, lest the light of 
the glorious gospel of Christ should ‘shine unto them. The Scrip- 
tures then being plain and easy, so far as is necessary to make us 

wise unto salvation through faith which is in Jesus Christ, we 

ought to read them with the same sincerity with which they were 

written, &c.’’—pa. 6. 

2. We deny that the ‘ plan of salvation”’ is made up of “ inte- 
gral parts,’ so that if any one of them is wanting, the whole plan 
is so marred as to be inefficient. Bishop R. seems to have some 
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such notion as this: namely, that the church has received certain 
means, which are to be employed each in accomplishing a certain 
part of the work of salvation—thus, the Scriptures inform one what 
he must do to be saved—the sacraments afford the way of going to 
Christ—and the ministry gives assurance of salvation, or binds the 
source of all mercy to fulfil his promises. So that if one has only 
the Scriptures he can only be made wise unto salvation——but not be 
saved? And so of a deficiency in regard to the other “ integral 
parts” of the plan of salvation! If he does not mean this, what 
does he mean? And if he does mean this, to what school of the- 
ology does he belong? 

In religion, there are no physical influences. The whole pow- 
er of the plan of salvation, in all its parts, is moral power. It is 
the rruTH, made efficient by the influences of the Holy Spirit, which 
prepares men for heaven, by making them holy. And it 1s the 
great business of the church, to declare the truth. 

Now the whole truth respecting man’s salvation is revealed in 
Scripture. T'o this, none may add; from it none may take even a 
jot or tittle. ‘If any human being receives the truth as it is taught 
in the Bible, so as to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and live a 
life of holiness, he shall be saved. The church, ministry and sa- 
craments are nothing more than various means, employed for the 
purpose of carrying the truth to the understanding and the heart; 
and they have not the least degree of efficiency, except so far as 
they effect this purpose. It is utterly a superstitious notion to sap- 
pose that any of these means derive efficacy or virtue from the of- 
ficiating priest, by the consecrating prayer. Bishop R’s. reason- 
ing is arevival of the antiquated and mischievous notion, that there 
is a virtue in some of the ‘integral parts of the plan of salvation,” 
without which the Bible cannot be efficient. The ‘ church, min- 
istry and sacraments, when used according to the intention of 
Christ, hold forth precisely the truths taught in the Bible, and no 
others. Now as the Bible revealed the whole truth, according to 
which sinners are saved; the Holy Spirit may make, and as far as 
we can judge in any such case, has made the Bible efficient to the 

salvation of sinners. In this sense, the friends of the Bible Society 
do maintain the sufficiency of the Word of God—and its exclu- 
sive sufficiency:—not indeed to save men; but under the Holy 
Spirit to lead them to Christ, who alone can save them. This 
may be done, without any other means. It is therefore, an unspeaka- 
ble blessing to the nations of the earth to have the Bible. Bishop 
R. says that this opinion and the practice growing out of it is plain- 
ly contrary to the Word of God. But he has quoted no text to 
prove it—And he ought to remember that the time has gone by, 
when the word of a bishop was taken for proof. 
We maintain, on the very same principles, that other means of 
conveying the truth to the mind of a sinner may, through the agen- 
cy of the Holy Spirit, be sufficient for salvation. There are, for 
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instance, thousands of persons in christian lands, who cannot read 
the Bible. But they may, by catechetical instruction, be taught 
the truths of revelation; they may learn to understand the signs of 
God’s covenant, and in the use of the sacraments be prepared for 
heaven. These are persons born blind and deaf, and so are cut 
off from the use of a large part of the means appointed; yet truth 
sufficient for their salvation may be communicated to their under- 
standings. The only essential point is, to carry the truth to the un- 
derstanding and conscience, so that men will exercise ‘trepentance 
towards God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ.”” When they do 
this, scripture gives the most positive assurance that they will be 
saved. 

All the means appointed by the gracious Head of the Church, 
however, are adapied to the end proposed. He who enjoys them 
all, bas the greatest advantages in regard to salvation which can be 
possessed. If we can send them all to others, and fail to do so, we 
are greatly to be blamed. But if it is impossible to send them all; 
it is doing a very great favor to send a part. And if that part con- 
tains, in ‘‘words which the Holy Spirit teacheth,”’ the whole truth 
which God has revealed; then that is done, which is sufficient for 
the salvation of those who receive this gift. 

How is it, then, that the Bible Society, which has engaged to 
perform this enterprise of love for the world, should, while it is 
assaulted by Infidels on one side, have to turn and defend itselt 
against the professed advocates of christianity on the other?--We 
conclude the Bible Society does not maintain that notes and com- 
ments are unnecessary; and that there is no danger of men being 
misled and mistaken, without them: and it does maintain that the 
scriptures are in such wise sufficient, that from tiem men may 
learn all necessary truth, and under the gracious influence of the 
Holy Spirit, attain unto eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
May God forever protect and bless the Bible Society ! 

LI. Whether the Bible Society holds that the church, ministry, and 
— are unnecessary: and thus sins against the plain will of 

od. 

Bishop R. repeatedly brings this charge against the friends of the 
Bible cause. We must examine his proof, and with this, consider 
his notions respecting the church, ministry and sacraments. 

On page 78, (the third paragraph of the long quotation before 
made by us) the bishop affirms that the Bible Society principle 
‘authorizes the conclusion that the sacraments are not necessary 
to give effect to the word of God.” In the next paragraph, (page 
pay he affirms that ‘no christian can comprehend any saving bene- 
fit from the mere letter of scripture, without the sacraments:”’ and 
again, that they are ‘‘ accompaniments essential to the saving ef- 
a of the word of God. On page 88, we have the following 
words. 


“ For the efficient communication of spiritual instruction to mankind, God 
sees fit, say you, among several ways in which it might be done, to select 
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human instrumentality, in the preaching of the word, and the administration 
of the sacraments. Now, sir, does the Bible Society principle, or the Bible 
Society as a body, pay the least regard to this example? On the contrary, 
by expressly excluding them, “no notes or comments” the Bible alone— 
does it not practically reject them as necessary, and so far “nullify” them? 
And am I not justified for the opinion expressed in the Sermon, p. 8, that 
“the Bible itself was overlooked, in the clear directions which may be drawn 
from it, as to the only safe and effectual manner of disseminating its saving 
knowledge.” 


Weare called on here to consider two questions, 

1. Whether the Bible Society can be justly charged with the 
error of separating the Scriptures from the church, ministry and 
sacraments ? 

2. Whether the sacraments are “essential to the saving effect of 
the Word of God.” 

We requesi our readers to keep their eyes on the extracts which 
we have given from the bishop’s book ; and now let them turn to 
the third paragraph pa. 88, just noticed. We are so much afraid 
of not knowing exactly what bishop R. means, that we are quite shy 
of undertaking to abridge his language. We have found out that he 
never, in any case, means what an antagonist has proved to be a mis- 
take as to fact, or an error as to reasoning—But what he does mean 
itis often very difficult for us to tell. 

In the paragraph just preceding the one referred to, the bishop 
had said that the exclusion of notes and comments, was the sole 
reason why he raised his voice against the Bible Society. And if 


his demonstration is good, the reason was quite sufficient ; for the. 


principle, he says, is ‘‘ demonstrably subversive of all revealed re- 
ligion.”? Then follows the paragraph which now claims attention. 
In it we have an additional reason to the sole reason: and it is one 
of tremendous import. The Bible Society operates more exten- 
sively and more certainly against the interests of revealed religion, 
than by the exclusion of helps to understand the true meaning of 
scripture. That operated to the subversion of all revealed religion; 
Lut this is more extensive still: that was demonstrably true ; this 
is more certain than demonstration. Well, what is it? “‘Why the 
Bible Society authorizes the conclusion that the sacraments are not 
necessary to give effect tothe Word of God.” But the Bible So- 
ciety has never said a single syllable about the sacrament.—Nay, 
but not so fast—'*All comments are excluded. Preaching and the 
sacraments are, in the truest sense of the word, comments on the 
scriptures, therefore, the Bible Society principle excludes the sa- 
craments.”—And therefore, again, the Bible Society principle 
reaches further than the subversion of all revealed religion, and 
this is more certain than demonstration! But perhaps the words 
more certainly, refer not to the demonstration of the evil, but to the 
effect of the principle: if so, then we have this writer affirming 
that the exclusion of the sacraments, ‘‘which are in the truest sense 
of the word comments on the scripture’? must be much more ex- 
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tensively and certainly injurious, than the exclusion of notes and 
comments! The preacher tells us that this consequence from the 
Bible Society principle was stated and urged in his sermon; but 
that not even a plausible answer has yet been given to this part of 
his argament. Perhaps the reason is that nobody has ever yet fully 
comprehended the meaning of the right reverend prelate. We 
however, will try our hand, under peril of an additional failure. 

But first we must thank the bishop for the discovery, new indeed 
to us, that the sacraments are comments on the scripture. A com- 
ment is, according to common usage, an explanation, or exposition 
of that which is not perfectly understood, or duly appreciated. But 
a sacrament is a sign, Now when an action or thing is employed 
to express ideas, there must be an agreement, or a mutual under- 
standing between the parties communicating, as to the ideas intend- 
ed to be conveyed by the sign. Otherwise it may be repeated 
thousands of times, without being understood atall. Now itis from 
scripture alone that we learn what meaning to attach to that sign of 
the righteousness of faith, denominated a sacrament. There we 
look for the purpose of ascertaining what truths God intended should 
be represented by the sacraments. It is a fearful thing to attach 
any other meaning to them, than that fixed on by the Head of the 
Church, when he instituted them. It is then much more proper to 
say that the scripture is a comment on the sacraments, than that the 
sacraments are a comment on scripture. Precisely the reverse of 
the bishop’s saying is true, ‘no christian can comprehend any sav- 
ing benefit from the mere letter of scripture without the sacra- 
ments.”’——He ought to have said ‘‘no christian can comprehend any 
saving benefit from the sacraments, without that explanation of them 
which is given by scripture. 


But as the sacraments are not comments on scripture, the Bible © 


Society principle, which only excludes notes and comments, does not 
exclude the sacraments. 

Farther: in all that bishop R. has said on this subject, he appears 
to us entirely to have mistaken the true character of the Bible So- 
ciety. We must therefore repeat that it is not a church. It there- 
fore, as a body, has nothing whatsoever to do with the sacraments. 
It is a company, somewhat of a commercial character, formed not 
for profit, but for benevolence. It claims as an association no right 
or power, which is not possessed by every individual member. We 
have a right to purchase and distribute gratuitously, or at prime 
cost, as many Bibles as we can. Our neighbors have a right to do 
sotoo. Or we may unite our charities and do the same thing. On 
the very same principle, all in a county, a state, or kingdom, may 
adopt the same measure. What have we, in this capacity, to do 
with the administration of the sacraments? For all that we can'see, 
bishop R.’s argument would be just as strongly against the publica- 
tion and sale of the Bible without note or comment, by a company 
of Booksellers. The only difference is, that booksellers work for 
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money; but the Bible Society works gratuitously: —the booksellers 
aim at profit; the Bible Society at ‘“‘making men wise unto salva- 
tion.”” Why does not bishop R. preach sermons, and write big 
pamphlets to show that booksellers ought to.be discountenanced in 
selling the Bible alone to any but those who have the church, min- 
istry, and sacraments? This Achillean argument against the Bible 
Society, as the bishop seems to think it, is utterly without force or 
skill. [tis founded on a total misapprehension of the true charac- 
ter of the institution. The bishop’s reasoning often reminds us of 
an anecdote of Diogenes, and a young man. The philosopher, on 
seeing a youth shooting very unskilfully with a bow, went and placed 
himself close by the target. To those who asked why he did this, 
he replied, “Lam afraid that if | sit any where else, that man will 
shoot me.”’--While we keep close to the Bible Society, we do not 
think that the bishop will ever hit us. 

Bat although this charitable company said nothing, as it was their 
business to say nothing about the church, ministry, and sacra- 
ments; yet in considering the good which was likely to result from 
their benevolent exertions, they might very well expect, that the 
distribution and general perusal of the Bible, would excite an ear- 
nest desire to understand its difficult parts, and lead the reader to 
seek for notes and comments—that, observing what is said in the 
sacred volume respecting the christian ministry and the privileges 
of the church, he would endeavor to procure for himself this bles- 
sing; and that learning from the Bible the nature of the sacraments, 
and the benefits derived through them, he would wish to partake of 
those holy ordinances. —Now what is the fact? Since the organiza- 
tion of the Bible Society, commentaries on the scriptures have been 
multiplied and extended beyond all former example. Old works 
have gone through new editions, and new works of this kind have 
been circulated to an extent really surprising. Among many of the 
former, we mention, Henry, Lowth, Patrick, and Whitby; and of the 
latter, Mant and D’Oyley, Clarke, Hewlett, and Scott. The circu- 
Jation of the last work is really prodigious. We are inclined to 
think that since the first publication of that commentary, more co- 
pies of it have been sold, than had been of all others during the pre- 
ceding fifty years The bishop ought to rejoice in this; for Scott 
was a member of the true, Apostolic, episcopal church.— Would 
that there were thousands like him! 

Moreover; ministers of the gospel have been much more sought 
for, and much greater efforts to increase their numbers, have been 
made since the organization of the Bible Society, than before. 

And again; the reports of all the churches show a large increase 
of regular, zealous, and pious communicants. 

These are facts not to be questioned. This is the way in which 
the Bible Society subverts revealed religion! There are no argu- 
ments like facts. They demolish bishop R.’s reasonings as Per- 


kins’ new steam-gun is said to do a fabric of pine boards.—To be 
Continued, 
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Christian Sentinel, and Anglo-Canadian Magazine.—A new Religious and 
Literary publication, under this title, is about to be issued at Montreal, by 
the Clergy of the established church, under the sanction of the lord bishop 
of the Diocese. It is to appear every other month, to contain 60 pages, at 
two dollars perannum. The number for January and February was to have 
been published on the first of March. 


The Rev. Dr Miller is about to publish a work entitled, “Letters on 
Clerical Manners and Habits: addressed to a Student in the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton.” 


Jahn’s Introduction to the Old Testament.—Messrs G. and C. Carvill of New 
York, propose publishing an Introduction to the Old Testament, translated 
from the Latin and German works of John Jahn, Doctor of Philosophy and 
Theology, and Professor of Oriental Languages, &c, at the University of 
Vienna; by Samuel H. Turner, D.D. Professor of Biblical Learning, &c, in 
the General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and 
Wm. R. Whittingham, an Alumnus of the Seminary. 

Dr Jahn is a Catholic Divine of great eminence in Germany. His views 
on most subjects connected with Biblical Literature, are learned, liberal, 
enlightened, and orthodox. His name has been already rendered familiar 
to Biblical scholars in this country, by Professor Upham’s translation of his 
Archzology. His valuable edition of the Hebrew Bible is also extensively 
used in our Theological Seminaries. Jahn’s original German introduction 
to the Gld Testament is probably the best work of the kind that has ever 
appeared on the continent. A Translation of it, with a copious Index of 
subjects and texts to facilitate reference, will be a valuable accession to 
our stock of sacred Literature. 

We are gratified, therefore, to learn that Professor Turner has translated 
Jahn’s Introduction, and with pleasure anticipate its appearance from the 
press.— Episcopal Register. f 


It is stated in the National Intelligencer, that the Rev. Jared Sparks has 
made arrangements with Judge Washington, for publishing an entire edition 
of “General Washington’s Works,” to consist of his letters to the Governor 
of Virginia during the French war, his state papers, official correspondence, 
both military and civil, and such of his private letters as may be deemed 
suited for publication ; the whole to be comprised in a series of volumes 
with notes and illustrations by the editor. 


The manuscript of a third volume of Gov. Hutchison’s History of Massa- 
chusetts, from the year 1749 to 1774, is at present in the hands of his grand- 
son in England. It will be published in London, provided two hundred 
pounds be raised in the United States, for which 500 copies will be deliver- 


ed. A subscription, has been opened, in consequence, at Boston, for the 
Vou x. Vo. 3.—March, 1827. 20 
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copies, at $3 per copy. The work may be expected to contain a good deal 
of valuable information respecting the colonial history of this country. 


AtExanprr Everett, Esq., Minister of the United States at Madrid, has in 
the press at Philadelphia, a work entitled, “America, or a general survey of 
the political situation of the several powers of the Western Continent, with 
conjectures on their future prospects.” If the motto—“matre pulchra, filia 
pulchrior” may serve as a key to the contents, they will have some effect 
in doing away the truth of the sarcasm, that the power of second-sight 
whether political or natural, is seldom exerted in seeing any thing but evil. 


A copy of the manuscript Journal of Paul Jones, in the best of binding 
and hand-writing, is now in Portsmouth, N. H. It was copied from the ori- 
ginal by the author himself, and presented to Louis XVI, on the first of Jan- 
uary, 1786. It is shortly to be published, together with some correspon- 
dence relating to our revolutionary war. 


The History of the Church of England from the Reformation to the be- 
ginning of the 19th Century, in 4 vol, 8vo., by J. B. S. Carwithen, B. D. is 
in the press. 


A Treatise on the Origin of Expiatory Sacrifice, by George Stanly Faber, 
LB. D., Rector of Long Newton, in 8vo., is nearly ready. 


The History of the Glorious Return of the Vaudois to their Valleys in 
1689, by Henry Arnaud, their Pastor and Colonel. Translated by Hugh 
Dyke Acland, Esq. Embellished with picturesque sketches of that singular 
country, beautifully engraved by Finden. 


Mr Sotheby, the translator of Virgil has brought out a magnificent polyglot 
edition of Georgics, in folio; which is not only a superb specimen of typo- 
graphy, but affords an interesting opportunity of contrasting the powers of 
the several European dialects. The Georgics are printed in five languages 
besides the original. The German, by Voss, is the most powerful and close, 
being given line for line, throughout the whole. The version of the English 
poet yields only in this point ; and surpasses most of them in giving a faith- 
ful and spirited version of the original. The Spanish is the most periphras- 
tic—and the Italian and French most frequently fail in rendering the true 
sense. 


Ants anp Screncrs rn Amerntca,—“ We have repeatedly called the at- 
tention of our readers”’—says the New York Advertiser’—to the impor- 
tance of encouraging scientific works in this country, and have attempted 
to show the influence which our respectable publications of this sort are 
calculated to produce in foreign countries. Such remarks have occasionally 
been suggested to us, by the inadequate support afforded to the American 
Journal of Science and the Arts, which has been conducted by Professor 
Silliman, for a number of years, with no less benefit to the country than 
honor to his talents and persevering industry. It is only through works of 
this description that the progress of the Arts and Sciences in the United 
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States can be known abroad; and we make the following translation from 
the Revue Encyclopedique, to show how much we are indebted to such 
publications as we have, for the high opinion which learned men of other 
countries entertain of our spirit and genius for the useful branches of learn- 
ing. The passage we select from a general “ View of the Progress of Sci- 
ences and Arts in 1826 :” 


[FROM THE REVUE ENCYCLOP@DIQUE.} 


While the principles of physics have been applied in Europe with too 
much boldness, they have been managed with more wisdom in America, 
and of course there they have proved more useful. The American Philo- 
sophical Society of Philadelphia have published the experiments of Mr Bull, 
on the quantity of heat evolved by the combustion of different sorts of wood 
used for fuel in the United States, and the fossil coals of the new continent 
compared with the Newcastle coal; and the results obtained have been ful- 
ly confirmed in analogous experiments made by scientific men in Europe. 
The economic arts, therefore, no longer want fixed data to direct in the use 
of different species of combustibles, and to show what are the most valuable 
for heatening apparatus. 

Some new machines planned in that country, can be considered as yet 
only projected. We cannot tell how far the explosion produced by the 
combustion of hydrogen, will furnish a moving power more efficient or less 
expensive than the vapor of water; and the “upward force of fluids,” 
argued upon by Mr Genet in the United States, still wants the sanction of 
proof on a large scale, as well as practice. 

But what is most to be admired in that country of vast conceptions, is that 
they so promptly accomplish, in regions almost desert, enterprises which 
consume so much time among our thick population, and in our limited dis- 
tricts. In the United States, a few years are sufficient to open an interior 
navigation between distant provinces. Their ships of war already beara 
more formidable artillery. While we are deliberating at our leisure, and 
are less and less eager to undertake new enterprises, North America is 
advancing with rapid strides in the career of improvements. The study of 
nature there is unshackled—every authentic discovery is well received, 
and turned to use, Geology, now so timid on the European continent, has 
almost discontinued her researches; but she pursues them in England and 
the new continent. Thanks to the Geological Society of London, and the 
numerous explorers scattered over the surface of the United States, the 
past year has greatly added to our knowledge of the superficial crust of our 
globe. 


German Universities.—In Germany, for a population of about thirty-six 
millions, there are twenty-two universities; six belonging to Prussia, three 
to Bavaria, two to the Austrian states, two to the grand duchy of Baden, 
two to the electorate of Hesse Cassel, and one to each of the following 
states—Saxony, Wirtemburg, Denmark, Hanover, the great duchies of Meck- 
Jenburg Schwerin and Saxe-Weimar, and Switzerland. The Roman Catho- 
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lic part of Germany, containing about nineteen millions of inhabitants, pos” 
sesses only six universities; while the protestant part, for seventeen mil 
lions of inhabitants, has no less than seventeen. 


Artists in India.—Amongst the presents made to the museum of the Cal- 
cutta Asiatic Society, are various drawings of Buddha shrines and temples 
in Nepal: the drawings are the work of a native artist. The artists of Ne- 
pal commence their education at ten years of age, and hence acquire great 
manual dexterity : their apparatus is only a piece of charcoal, aniron style, 
and one small brush made of goat’s hair. The government have agreed to 
make over to the Asiatic Society, for publication, all documents of a descrip- 
tion calculated to illustrate the geography, statistics, or history of India. 

The grand Jury of Madras, amidst various other grievances, have taken 
the liberty to present, as a nuisance, “the expense of law proceedings !”— 
C. Obs. 

Meteors ——Professor Brandos, of Breslau, Russia, states, that he has traced 
the course of thirty-two of the meteors called falling stars, and concludes 
from the phenomena that they are probably subject to the earth’s attrac- 
tion, and that they have a motion of their own, but that the greater part of 
their motion is only apparent, and arises from the earth passing near them in 
its annual circuit around the sun. 


Productions of the Burmese Empire.-Among the chief natural products of 
the Burman Empire, which are articles of exportation, or likely to become so» 
are rice, cotton, indigo, cardamoms, pepper, aloes, sugar, saltpetre, salt, teak 
timber, sticklac, terra japonica, areca nuts, fustic, honey, bees-wax, ivory, 
rubies, and sapphires. The mineral products are iron, copper, lead, gold, 
silver, antimony, white marble, lime-stone, and coal. The teak forests are 
described to be equal to any possible demand, for a period beyond compu. 
tation. 


Longevity in Russia.—A careful Observer of human life in the eparchy of 
Pleskow in Russia, enumerates more than a thousand persons, who, accord- 
ing to the returns of deaths to the Synods of Moscow and Petersburgh, in 
the last year had reached more than one hundred years of age. Several 
hundreds were nearly one hundred years old: 62 from 110 to 120: 23 from 
120 to 150: 12 from 130 to 140; 5 from 140 to 149; one was 150; and one 
169 years old. The last lived till 1796, near Polotzk on the borders of Lief- 
land; he had borne a part in the thirty years war, and remembered the 
death of Gustavus Adolphus. He was born under tbe grandfather of Peter 
I, and had seen Russia flourish and decay, under eleven sovereigns, At the 
battle of Pultavitch he was 86 yearsold. In his ninety-third year, he entered 
for the third time into matrimony, and had ason born unto him, who in 
1796, was 62 yearsold. With his last wife he lived fifty years, in an agree- 
able union, The family of this patriarch amounted to 138 descendants. 
His oldest living grandchild was then 95 years old: another was 93, His 
youngest sons were 86, and 62 years old. All of them dwelt together at 
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Polotzkin, a village of eighteen houses, which the then Empress Catharine \\ / 
to whom information had been given of this archpatriarchical family, had 
built for them, and added thereto a considerable extent of land. The old 
man was in his 163d year still fresh and hearty. Translated from a German 
Journal, 


———— : 0 a 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE STATE OF RELIGIOUS PARTIES IN ENGLAND. 





The following article extracted from the first number of the New Series 
of the Monthly Repository—affords an interesting view of the present state 
of the English Church. 


“ Parties in the religious world, as in the political, are, at the present mo- 
ment, exceedingly confused. Prejudices and even principles have been 
melted down, and have run into one another. As yet they are scarcely 
amalgamated ; but when the heated and disturbed mass has cooled, settled 
into consistency and assumed its last form, may we not hope that public 
opinion, like the Corinthian Brass, will be of more intrinsic value than any 
or all of the separate materials of which it shall be compounded ? 

From the era of the Reformation downwards, there has been a constant 
though unequal, ferment in the minds of the English people. Religion has 
not always been the avowed object of thought and zeal, but it has common- 
ly been mingled with all other objects. At one time Puritanism, at another 
Romanism, now high-church, now low-church feeling, has been, in the rota- 
tion of Government, the sign either of political loyalty or of disaffection.— | 
An undefined thirst of civil freedom whetted the early zeal for religious t 
reforms. The ‘Grand Rebellion,’ as it has been called, with more proprie- 
ty and significancy than they who coined the phrase imagined, was occasion- 
ed at least as much by ecclesiastical as by political discontents; and fears 
for the Church more than for the State produced the Revolution of 1688, in 
which Englishmen overleaped the prejudices of centuries, and welcomed 
maxims and principles, which, as soon as they were established, were sur- i: 
veyed by many who had been instrumental in their establishment, with sur- 
prise and alarm. 

* All the subsequent national events have been nearly or remotely con- 
nected with religious opinions and feelings, and have exercised no small in- 
fluence upon the temper of religious parties, The American and French 
Revolutions, in particular, led men to look at first principles, and excited 
novel speculations with regard to the origin of power and the utility of so- 
cialinstitutions. These explosions of opinion and feeling separated English- 
men for a time into two great parties; the one desirous of a change in the 
hope of improvement, the other frightened at innovation as the sure road to 
anarchy, Both parties have at length given way and intermixed; there is 
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no interval between them, and on each side may now be seen at work the 
opposite influences of the former states of mind. 

“The classification of the religious world is thus become a work of no little 
difficulty ; but we may, perhaps, by a careful analysis catch the spirit of 
the several prominent parties of which it is composed. 

“ The Church of England, either considered numerically or politically, is en- 
titled to the first place in our estimate. We mean, however, the Church as it 
exists in the minds of its members, not as it is ‘by (aw established.’ Its legal 
and political form has been nearly the same from the period of the Restora- 
tion; but under an uniform outward exterior it has been changing, and is 
now perhaps in its actual state at a greater distance from its condition in 
1662, than from that of any one of the present denominations of seceders 
from its communion. Only here and there an ind:vidual can now be found 
entertaining the notions of ecclesiastical policy which a century and a half 
ago were common. The ‘divine right’ of both kings and bishops, and the 
mortal sin of schism, must be sought after to be discovered as matters of ac- 
tual faith,” 

Formerly, the Church and the Mob were in alliance, and during the 
reigns of the two first Georges, this alliance was more strict, and of greater 
influence upon the public peace, than that between Church and State. It 
was only for ecclesiastics and petty magistrates to give the signal, and the 
streets were no longer safe to Nonconformists, and meeting-houses were 
razed tothe grounc, The Birmingham Riots were the last act of this long 
and disgusting tragedy. Whitfield and Wesley, Joseph Lancaster and the 
French Revolution, have changed the character of the populace. They 
have ceased to be the Leviathan, the wild beast which Hobbes described 
them, prone to violence and capable of being wrought up to fury at the will 
ofa master. They are no longer, as others were wont to represent them, 
blind puppets, to be moved exactly as some ghostly finger pulls the wires. 
They ask for reasons before they act. They suspect that they have been 
hitherto used for other ends than their own and the general good. Reason 
begins to sway them more than passion. Many ecclesiastical abuses have 
been exposed before their eyes, and some religious errors have been refuted 
to their satisfaction, and they scorn to be ‘ part and parcel’ of the Church, 
as retainers to a patron, or vassals to a lord. The mass of the people that 
are not avowed Dissenters can scarcely be said to be of the Church. They 
care little for its services, except as connected with certain holidays, and 
with christenings, marriages and burials. Their sympathies, as far as they 
testify any, are with reformers. Their reading, narrow as is its range, 
teaches them some of the great principles of truth and justice, and they 
have obtained knowledge from other sources than reading. They have 
learned that religion subsists and flourishes in countries where one fifth of 
the surface of the earth is not fenced off for the support of its ministers; 
and they see by daily observation that men may respond to widely different 
prayers on one day of the week, and be equally trust-worthy, useful and 
amiable the other six. They are, in short, no more a mob, a standing army 
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ready to take the field, whenever it is judged expedient to raise the ery of 
‘the church in danger,’ and to undertake a crusade against misbelievers. 


The writer says, that the members of the Church of England, are divided 
into three parties; the High Church or Tory party,—the Low Church or 
Whig party—and the Evangelical or Methodist party. He describes the 
High Church party, as follows,— 


“Tue Hiea-Cuuncn Parry consists of the old nobility, the land-owners, the 
upper clergy, country corporations, and the persons in lower ranks who are 
under their immediate influence. They are high, however, only because 
many of their contemporaries are lower; they themselves are low compared 
with Churchmen of former times. Their bond of union is more a political 
than a religious principle. Numbers of them are known to disapprove of 
some puints of both faith and discipline in the Kstablishment ; but they hold 
that to acquiesce in acertain degree of error is a less eyil than schism. The 
first object with these persons is to keep the Church entire,—her emolu- 
ments and dignities seeming in their view to be inseparably linked with her 
doctrine and worship. By age, the whole structure, say they, has settled 
into one firm mass, and the removal of but one stone might unpin the edifice 
and prepare the way for its downfall. ‘No further reformation’ is there- 
fore inscribed upon their standard —Wolumus leges mutari. At the same 
time, they are not persecutors. They would not abridge, though they are 
unwilling to extend toleration. They are, indeed, habitual believers in the 
wisdom of government, (at least, when the government appears, from symp- 
toms which custom has enabled them to interpret with a sort of instinctive 
sagacity and accuracy, likely to be permanent,) and may not oppose or may 
grudgingly support a prime minister when he is induced, for whatever rea- 
sons, to lessen the number or mitigate the severity of penal laws relating to 
conscience. The more zealous and consistent of this party shout in the 
same breath, ‘no Popery,’ and ‘no Dissent;’ but a considerable number of 
them indulge the natural Tory predilection for the Roman Catholics, and 
have lately joined with the liberal Churchmen in their votes on the Catholic 
Question. This measure has introduced a principle of division in the party 
which may finally work its dissolution. Amongst this section of the Church 
are to be found the thorough-going believers who hold with equal faith the 
thirty -nine articles and the four Gospels, the Creed of St Athanasius and the 
Apostles’ belief; but, as was before intimated, a high-churchman, may trust 
himself with certain liberal notions that do not affect the ritual, the discipline 
and the temporal authority of the Church, as one of the Estates of the realm, 
and may be careless of heresy, provided there be no schism. Archbishop 
Laud was the uniform patron of the Latitudinarian divines of his day, such 
as Chillingworth, Hales and Jasper Mayne; and some living prelates might 
be named who are quoted in support both of doctrinal heterodoxy and of 
rigid ecclesiastical government and unyielding ecclesiastical ascendancy. 

The ‘British Critic’ and the ‘Christian Remembrancer’ are the journals 
of this party; the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ is on the same side, as far as it 
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is theological ; but we apprehend that the more intelligent high-churchmen 
do not think their cause much served by the oracular and proverbial folly 
and inanity of the religious articles of Review in this antiquated journal.— 
These periodicals assume the Arminian sense of the Articles and Liturgy of 
the Church of Englaud, and are in a state of declared war with Calvinism, 
especially within the pale of the Church.” 

Tas Low Cuurea Panty embraces nearly all the Whigs (there are some 
exceptions), many of the novi homines amongst the country gentlemen, a 
very few prelates, some scores of ecclesiastical dignitaries, many of the cler- 
gy who from rank or obscurity, from wealth or poverty, are independent of 
preferment, and the bulk of merchants and manufacturers, officers of the ar- 
my and navy, professional men, and generally the middle ranks of society. 
These again may be distinguished, as believers in the doctrine of the Church 
upon the whole, or as conformists from habit and for the sake of conveni- 
ence.-—The former class disavow all faith in the infallibility of the Church. 
They claim no more for her than that she is nearer to the truth and perfec- 
tion than any other church ; they value her because she is a reformed church; 
they admit that further reformation is desirable if it were practicable, and 
that reformation wisely planned, temperately pursued and generally ap- 
proved, would tend to her own permanence and popularity ; and they plead 
with the present noble-minded and truly Christian Bishop of Norwich, that 
the excellence of the English Church is her mild and tolerant spirit, and that 
in proportion as she manifests this spirit, she establishes a rightful claim to 
the strengthened attachment of her own members, and to the respect and 
forbearance of conscientious seceders. Of these persons almost all are 
friends of the most unqualified religious liberty that is consistent with the 
safety of the existing establishment. Their voices have been raised with 
equal firmness and in equal eloquence on behalf of the Roman Catholics and 
the Unitarians: and they have ever protested against the Corporation and 
Test Acts, not only as a political blunder, injurious to the interests of the 
whole community, and as a violation of all the sound principles of the best 
statesmen and wisest philosophers, but also as a degradation and profane 
abuse of the most solemn and holy ordinance of the Christian religion.—The 
latter class, or the mere conformists, are members of the Church of England, 
as they would have been of any church upon the face of the earth, whose 
communion the accident of birth or residence might have rendered conve- 
nient or profitable. They are attached from custom to the public liturgy, 
and praise it because it is customary for Churchmen to praise it, and because 
the eulogy is sometimes echoed back by Dissenters. They like a good mo- 
ral sermon, well delivered, if it do not exceed the canonical number of mi- 
nutes, and they honor the clergy as scholars and above all as gentlemen ; 
but they have no desire to understand doctrines, the study of which they con- 
sider obsolete, and they deprecate the trouble of being zealous. They 
would agree in quiet reformation to any extent. They hear without join- 
ing in the Athanasian Creed, and perhaps mark their opinion of this extra- 
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ordinary formulary by smiles and nods, From indifference, perhaps from a 
tincture of skepticism, they care less for truth than for peace. Many of 
them have relapsed into the Church from old dissenting families, who have 
grown too wealthy or too ambitious to be cooped up in the strait limits which 
Jaw and custom prescribe for Nonconformists: the land was not able to bear 
them, that they might dwell together : fur their substance was great, so that they 
could not dwell together. [Gen. xiii, 6.] Conformists of this description are 
sometimes found, indeed, with the high-church party, as if they could not 
retreat too far from the principles of their education, or prove the sincerity 
of their conversion except by intolerance, or obliterate the sin of their birth 
but by the fire of zeal; but more commonly they are contented after they 
enter the Church to sit down on the lowest form, not courting observation, 
nor wishing to be catechized in their faith and motives. Some traces of 
former liberality will be seen in their new profession: though they will 
scarcely call themselves religious churchmen, they will avow (so at least it 
has been in one case known to the writer,) that they are still political Dis- 
senters. In the Church they are hiddenasimacrowd. They are no longer 
wondered at for being singular, nor called upon for personal exertion. A 
national establishment is a receptacle for all who wish to keep up a form of 
religion at the least individual cost and with most ease ; and the Church of 
England with Thirty-nine Articles, three Creeds, a volume of prayers and 4 
host of canons and acts of parliament, enacted and ordained ‘for avoiding of 
Diversities of Opinions, and for the Establishing of Consent touching True 
Religion,” exhibits the curious spectacle of almost every species of faith de- 
lineated in Dr Evans’ yearly growing “Sketch,” from the maximum of or- 
thodoxy to the minimum of heresy. Let it not be thought, however, that 
we see only eyil in this state of things: there are certain advantages arising 
from it, and amongst others this pre-eminently, that the Church can never 
make inquisition into opinions withvut breaking her own communion into 
unnumbered schisms. 

We should be the last persons to complain of a diversity of faith in any 
communion, for we regard it as one of the means under Providence of intel- 
lectual improvement and social virtue. England owes no little of her rare 
internal felicity to her being a land of opinions and sects. The confusion of 
tongues in the Church may undoubtedly produce some inconvenience, but 
who will murmur at this that considers it as the price paid for freedom of 
conscience? The zealous divine, who is most likely to deplore the supposed 
evil, should remember, that though the “language” of the builders of Ba- 
bel was “confounded” asa punishment, the disciples on the day of Pente- 
cost “spoke with other tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance;” and 
amidst the infinity of Christian dialects, there is surely nothing to bewail, but 
much to admire and applaud, if each “in his own tongue” shall assert liber- 
ty of speech for all, and there be one prevailing sense in all the divers 
tongues,—that sense, a recognition of the superiority of Charity to Faith. 

“ The more religious and learned of the Low-Church party may be consi- 


dered as represented by the “Quarterly Review.” This powerful journal 
You, x. Va. 3.— March, 1827. 21 
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is not always consistent, but its theology is mild and catholic. Its ecclesias- 
tical politics are evidently accommodated to the wishes of the more liberal 
part of the present divided Cabinet. The ‘“*Times” newspaper is in the 
same interest, and its influence is incalculable.”— To be Continued. 


Curistraxizen Jews ar Constantixopie.—In a letter of the 11th of No- 
vember, Mr Hartley states that he had become acquainted with six Jews 
who believed in Christ, and has reason to believe that there is a large num- 
ber who are Christians at heart. One of them having made to some of his 
countrymen a profession of faith in Christ, he was afterward suddenly seiz- 
ed, thrown into prison and bastinadoed: three others, having certain intelli- 
gence that séarch was making for them, were assisted to retire to a place of 
security. 

A letter just received from Mr Hartley, dated the 8th of December, will 
awaken the sympathy and the prayers of Christians in behalf of these, their 
oppressed brethren— 

I have to lay before you a narrative, which you will read with mingled 
feelings. On the one hand you will hear of bonds, scourgings, and impris- 
onments—on the other, of Christian fortitude, glorying even in tribulation 
for the love of Jesus Christ. 

On the 13th of October, I was with Mr Leeves in his house at Pera, when 
a young Jew, Chaim Castro, introduced himself; and, without the least pre- 
vious conversation, declared his wish to become a Christian. We were, of 
course, much interested; and made various inquiries relative to his faith in 
Christ, and to that of other Jews; he engaged to call on me regularly, for 
the purpose of receiving Christian instruction. In a few days, he made me 
acquainted with his brother Menahem Castor, and with Jacob Levi, Mentish 
Baruch, Missim Cohen, and David Bechas(a Rabbi.) All these believed in 
Jesus of Nazareth, and were desirous of being baptized. If found them b 
no means imperfectly acquainted with the New Testament; and with all the 
leading prophecies of the Old Testament relative to the Messiah they were 
also familiar. Some of them were desirous of baptism even to impatience : 
I advised them, however, to wait six months; in order that we might have 
an opportunity of becoming better acquainted with them, and of being cer- 
tified of their piety and fidelity. 

Things were in this state, when, on the 8th of November, Chaim Castro 
and Missim Cohen cailed to inform me, that Jacob Levi, having the day be- 
fore made known his faith in Jesus of Nazareth, to one of his countrymen, 
persons had been sent very early that morning, by command of the chief 
priest, in order toapprehend him: he wasthrown into the Cassa Negra (the 
name by which they designated a prison made use of by the Jews,) and se- 
verely bastinadoed: he made a noble confession of his faith, even under 
these painful circumstances, and subsequent information gives us the as- 
surance, that he is still steadfast in his profession, ‘The same day, five other 
Jews, suspected of being Christians, were also apprehended: and, among 
them, Menahem Castro and Mentish Bruch: of their sufferings and de- 
meanor I have not yet been able to Jearn the particulars; but so much I 
know, that one only has returned to Judaism; all the rest are faithful. Two 
of them are condemned to labor in the arsenal—a punishment analogous to 
that of the hulks in England : the other three are confined in the Cassa Ne- 
gra. The same day on which these individuals were apprehended, the re- 
maining three, viz. Chaim Castro, Missi. Cohen, and David Bechas, fled to 
me, imploring secrecy. I felt it my duty to assist in concealing them, 

On the 10th, Mr Leeves set out on a journey to Adrianople and other 
places; and I was deprived, thereby, of his advice and assistance, which at 
all times are of the greatest value to me, but would have been peculiarly so 
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in an exigency like the present. On the 11th, Mr Cartwright called on Mr 
Leeves, with the information that the Reis Effendi had written to Mr Can- 
ning to inquire concerning two Jews, said to have been converted by Mr 
Leeves, and carried off by him to Adrianople. This accusation has occa- 
sioned Mr Leeves some trouble ; as a Tartar was sent off in quest of him, 
and overtook him between Adrianople and Tournovo, carried him back to 
Adrianople, and obliged him to justify himself to the Pacha; of course, 
when he cleared himself, he was set at liberty. 

Soon after the apprehension of the Jews, 1 judged it advisable to baptize 
the three who were in concealment. 1 did not think it right that they should 
be exposed to the danger of martyrdom for the sake of the Lord Jesus, with- 
out receiving all the encouragement, benefit, and privilege, which are con- 
nected with that important ordinance. Accordingly, on Sunday the 12th 
of November, I baptized them, in the name of the Father, of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost—Chaim Castro receiving the name of John Baptist ; Mis- 
sim Cohen, that of John; and the Rabbi, that of Peter. You may easily 
imagine that a baptism of this kind, and under these circumstances, would 
be deeply affecting. Mrs Leeves was the only English friend present: the 
other witnesses were four Greeks connected with the occurrence. Two of 
these are enlightened, and, I hope, converted characters. 

Up to the last day of November, these Christian converts remained in 
concealment; and, during this period, I had different opportunities of giv- 
ing them Christian instruction, and of praying with them. I can assure you, 
with confidence, that they have clear views of the Christian doctrine of sal- 
vation: all their hope is in the death of Jesus Christ. Judge of my distress, 
when, on the morning of the Ist of December, information was brought 
me—* our friends are taken.”? Some traitor had discovered their retreat ; 
and, on the preceding evening, a large body of Turkish soldiers surrounded 
the house, seized them, and conducted them to prison: an Armenian, the 
master of the house, was also made their companion. Since that time, they 
have faithfully confessed Christ before the Turks, having been examined by 
them on various occasions, and finally having been given over to the judg- 
ment of the Grand Vizier. 

In hopes of serving them, I went to an officer of the Porte, a man of con- 
siderable influence, and interceded in their behalf; making a simple state- 
ment of their case. I saw a letter, signed by four of the heads of the Jewish 
nation in Constantinople, in which they supplicated the peata “ of that ac- 
cursed Chaim Castro ;” and a friend of mine, was informed by a Turk at 
the Porte, on whose word he places reliance, that the Jews have actually 
paid four hundred thousand piastres into the Chest of the Grand Vizier, in 
erder to accomplish their diabolical intentions! Thank God! they have 
been thwarted in theirschemes. The persecuted converts have been sent to 
Jabor in the arsenal, a punishment from which I have reason to believe we 
shall see them soon delivered. 

Thus have you such a brief view of this occurrence as the limits of a let- 
ter permit me to give, It is my full intention to write hereafter a circum- 
stantial account of the whole transaction. I doubt not but you will find 
cause to bless and glorify God for the grace bestowed on these His servants. 

Even the Roman Catholics of Constantinople afford matter of hope.— 
Their bishop has issued a positive prohibition of the books which were dis- 
tributed by Mr Wolff shortly before my arrival; but that there are persons 
who have little regard for his proliibitions is clear from this cirumstance, that 
1 met with a Roman Catholic into whose hands had fallen the tract called 
“ Andrew Dunn :” he came to apply for another copy, stating that Roman 
Catholics had read his own, and that it was now quite worn with reading. 

You will probably hear, from the papers, of the terrible fire which we 
have had at Constantinople. Three visitations from the Almighty in three 
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months—Sword, Pestilence, Fire! It is a time of trial here, but it is really 
atime of hope. I discern most hopeful symptoms among Jews, Greeks, and 
Catholics. I hope to get into extensive circulation Mr Jowett’s “ Philan- 
thropist,” and am adopting measures for the regular sale of his other publi- 
cations.—.Miss. Reg. for Jan. 


Iraty.— Intolerance of the Roman Catholic Church.—The highly intolerant 
spirit of the see of Rome is strongly shown in a circular, just issued by the 
pope, ordering all Jews to dismiss their Christian servants, females as well as 
males, not excepting such of the former as may be employed as nurses.-— 
This papal bull also prohibits introducing into the houses of Jews, any Chris- 
tian for the purpose of lighting fires on Friday evenings, on Saturdays, or on 
any Hebrew festival whatever. The violators of this inquisitorial order are 
liable to severe penalties, to be inflicted “at the pleasure of the Supreme 
Holy Congregation.” 


Intsn Carnoricisu.—The celebrated Dr Doyle, one of the Catholic Bish- 
ops in Ireland, has lately published a long circular to the Catholics of his 
diocess, in which he has declared war, in most unmeasured terms against 
every Protestant society that would disseminate education and the Bible 
throughout Ireland. We can very easily account for the opposition of the 
priesthood to spiritual knowledge, but we were hardly prepared for lan- 
guage like the following :— 

“These societies produced more crimes in Ireland than the Whiteboys or 
Orange men ; they at one period convulsed the entire country, and almost 
kindled a civil war ; to this day they divide the people-—promote or pro- 
long dissention—alienate the master and mistress from their.domestics—and 
sow distrust and antipathy in the place of mutual confidence and affection ; 
to judge them by their fruits, they appear to be the works of satan, who trans- 
forms himself into an angel of light, that by an appearance of godliness, he 
may deceive the unwary.” !!! 


RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS FAVORING PnoresTanism.~-Extract of a letter 

from the Rev. W. Thomas,—-dated 
Limerick, Ireland, Dec. 18, 1826, 

The Priests are not satisfied with pouring torrents of scandal and perse- 
cuting lava from their altars, but with the greatest vigilance go from house 
to house, and threaten with vengeance those who would send their children 
to the Schools, read the Bible, or hear the Gospel preached.—There is a 
mighty struggle between light and darkness, and the opposition only ren- 
ders his triumphs more glorious, who has all power in heaven and on earth. 
Great numbers have, and are leaving the Popish Babylon ; 252 in the ninth 
week of the reformation in Cavan, That isa protestant place, and I am 
sure the same would take place in equal numbers if the people were pro- 
tected and employed, who would think for themselves in other places. We 
may count our numbers too, to whom our Society has been made a bles- 
sing, not only in turning them to protestanism, but, ‘to open their eyes, and 
turn them from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God.” 
But we do not wish to boast, nor to expose them to more persecution, but 
to thank God. — 

MISSIONARY STATIONS.—- Concluded, 
IV. THE CHOCTAWS. 

A tribe of Indians, residing between the Tombigbee and the Mississippi 
rivers, almost wholly within the chartered limits of Mississippi, with but a 
small part in Alabama. Population about 20,000, Commenced in 1818. 
Stations at Elliot, Mayhew, Bethel, Emmaus, Goshen, Ai-ik-hun-nuh, Hachah, 
Boke-e-tun-nuh, and one other at a Mr Juzon’s. k 

Exti0ot.—Within the chartered limits of Mississippi on the Yalobusha 
creek, in latitude 33 and a half, about 50 miles east of the Mississippi river 
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1818. John Smith, Farmer and Superintendent of Secular Concerns, Joe! 
Wood, Teacher ; Zechariah Howes, Farmer; and their wives. 

Mayaew.—Ninety miles E. of Elliot, and about 25 miles W. of the line, 
which separates Mississippi from Alabama, and near Ooktibbeha creek, one 
of the western branches of the Tombeckbee. 1820. Rev. Cyrus Kings- 
bury Missionary, and Superintendent of the Choctaw Mission, Calvin Cush- 
man, Farmer; and their wives; William Hooper, Teacher ; Anna Burnham, 
Teacher. 

BstTaet.—On the Natchez road, about 60 miles S. W. of Mayhew, and 
nearly the same distance S. S. E. of Elliot. 1821. Stephen B, Macomber, 
Teacher ; Mrs Macomber; Adin C. Gibbs, Teacher; Philena Thatcher, 
Teacher. 

Emmavus.—About 110 miles N. N. W. of Mobile, and 150 S. S. E. of May- 
hew, within two miles of the southern limits of the Choctaw country. 1822. 
Moses Jewell, Assistant Missionary, Mrs Jewel; David Gage, Teacher, Mrs 
Gage. 

Gosnen.—About 50 miles W. N. W. of Emmaus, 115 S. S. W. of Mayhew, 
and 8 S. E. of the Military road. 1824, Reverend Alfred Wright, Mission- 
ary, Mrs Wright ; Elijah Bardwell, Teacher, Mrs Bardwell; Ebenezer Bliss, 
Farmer ; Eliza Buer. 

AI-1K-aUN-NuH —Near the Natchez road, about 35 miles W. of Mayhew, 
and 60 E. S. E. of Elliot. 1824, Rev. Cyrus Byington, Missionary ; David 
Wright, Teacher, Mrs Wright ; Mrs Sarah C. Mosely. 

Hacaau,— About 50 N. W. of Goshen, and a mile E, of Pearlriver. 1824. 
Mr Anson Gleason, Teacher, Mrs Gleason. 

Boxe-&-run-nun.—A few miles from Emmaus. 1825. Loring S. Wil- 
liams, Assistant Missionary, Mrs Williams. 

Scuoot at Mr Juzon’s—About 85 miles S. S. B. of Mayhew, on the old 
Mobile road. 1823. This school was without a teacher, at the time the 
Board held its annual meeting. 

“It is believed that the discouragements, which have gathered around 
this mission in some periods of its history, are diminishing. The advantages 
of education are more justly appreciated by a part of the people, than they 
were formerly. The more thinking and intelligent perceive, that civiliza- 
tion or extinction must be the lot of all the Indian tribes within our 
borders.” 

V. THE CHEROKEES OF THE ARKANSAS. 

Cherokees, who, from the year 1804 to the present time, have removed 
from their residence E. of the Mississippi, to a tract of country on the N. 
bank of the Arkansas river, between longitude 94 and 95 W. Population 
about 5,000, The greater part of this emigration took place between 1816 
and 1820. 

Dwicat.—Situated on the north side of the Arkansas river, about three 
miles up Illinois creek, and very near latitude 35. The Mississippi river, at 
the nearest point, is probably somewhat less than 200 miles distant. 1820. 
Rev. Alfred Finney and Rev. Cephas Washburn, Missionaries, George L. 
Weed, M. D. Teacher and Physician, Jacob Hitchcock, Steward, James Orr, 
Farmer, Samuel Wisner and Asa Hitchcock, Mechanics, and their wives ; 
Ellen Stetson and Cynthia Thrall, Teachers. Ut is probable that a station 
has been formed, by Mr Finney, at Spapen Crerx. 

“Mr John Brown, the father of Catharine and David, continues to exhibit 
a bright example of piety and benevolence. He and some others are ex- 
tremely desirous, that the offers of salvatior should be embraced by the 
people generally. It would seem, however, that the prospects of this part 
of the tribe are not so good, as those of the Cherokees on the east of the 
Mississippi ; and, so far as experience in their case is entitled to considera- 
tion, it would not seem desirable that the Indians should be removed from 
the land of their fathers.” 
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Vi. THE OSAGES. 

A tribe of Indians in the Arkansas and Missouri Territories. Population 
about 8,000. Missions at Union, Hopefield, Harmony, and Neosho. 

Ustox.—Among the Osages of the Arkansas, on the west bank of Grand 
river, about 25 miles north of its entrance into the Arkansas. Commenced 
in 1820. Rev. William FP. Vaill, Missionary, Mrs Vaill; Marcus Palmer, 
Physician and Licensed Preacher, Mrs Palmer; John M. Spaulding, Teacher; 
Stephen Fuller, Farmer, Mrs Fuller; Abraham Redfield, and Alexander 
Woodruff, Mechanics, and their wives; George Requa and George Doug- 
lass, Assistants, Mrs Requa. 

Horgriery.—About three miles from Union. 1822. Rev. William B. 
Montgomery, Missionary ; William C. Requa, Assistant, Mrs Requa. 

Harmony.—Among the Osages of the Missouri, on the north bank of the 
Marias de Cein, about six miles above its entrance into the Osage river; and 
about eight miles southwest of Fort Osage. Rev. Nathaniel B. Dodge, Mis- 
sionary, Mrs Dodge; Amasa Jones, Licensed Preacher, Mrs Jones; Otis 
Sprague, Farmer, Mrs Sprague; Miss Woolley, and Miss Etris. 

Neosso.—On a river of that name, about 80 miles south-west of Harmony, 
1824. Rev. Benton Pixley, Missionary, Mrs Pixley; Samuel B. Bright, 
Farmer, Mrs Bright. 

VII. INDIANS IN NEW-YORK. 

The remains of the Six Nations, Stations at Tuscarore, Seneca and Cata- 
raugus. 

Poche Kbsket four miles east of Lewistown, Niagara county. Trans- 
ferred to the U. F. M.S. in 1821; established by the New-York Missionary 
Society about 20 years before. Rev. Joseph Lane, Missionary, and Mrs 
Lane, have an appointment for this station. 

Szeneca.—About four or five miles from Buffalo, near the outlet of Lake 
Erie. Commenced by the New-York Missionary Society, in 1811; transfer- 
red in 1821. Rev. Thomson S. Harris, Missionary, Mrs. Harris; Gilman 
Clark and Harvey Bradley, Assistants, Mrs Clark ; Miss Henderson, and 
Miss Selden. 

CaTanavous.—A few miles east of the shore of Lake Erie, and about 30 
miles from Buffalo. 1822. William A. Thayer, Teacher, Mrs Thayer, 

VIII. INDIANS IN THE MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

Macxtwaw.—In the Michigan Territory, on the island of Michilimackinack. 
1823. Rev. William M. Ferry, Missionary, Mrs Ferry; John S. Hudson, 
and Martin Heydenburk, Assistants, Mrs Hudson; Eunice Osmar, Elizabeth 
McFarland, and Delia Cook. 

IX. INDIANS IN OHIO. 

Mavumer.—On a river of that name, near Fort Meigs, Wood county. Isaac 
Van Tassel, Licensed Preacher, Mrs Van Tassel; Mr Sacket, Farmer, Mrs 
Sacket. 

X. HAYTI. 

Haxt1.—Among the colored people who had removed from the United 
States. This Mission was instituted by the U. F. M. S. in 1824, and the 
Rev. B. F. Hughes and Rev. William G. Penington, colored men, were em- 

loyed as missionaries. The former was recalled, a year and a half since; 
and the latter, we believe, is now in this country. Mr P. supported himself 
and family by his own industry. 

XI. THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

A group of islands in the Pacific Ocean, between 18° 55 and 20° 20 north 
latitude, and 154° 55 and 160° 15 west longitude from Greenwich. They 
are extended in a direction W. N. W. and E. S. E, Hawaii [Owhyhee] be- 
ing the south-eastern island. Stations at Honorura, Waimea, Lahaina, Kai- 
cua, Waiakea, (now Byron’s Bay,) and-Kaavaroaz. 
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Hoxorvurvu.—On the island of Oahu. 1820. Rev. Hiram Bingham, JMis- 
sionary, Elisha Loomis, Printer, Abraham Blatcheley, M. D. Physician ; and 
their wives; Levi Chamberlain, Superintendent of Secular Concerns. 

Warmes.—On the island of Tauai. 1820. Samuel Whitney, Licensed 
Preacher, Mrs Whitney ; Samuel Ruggles, Teacher and Catechist, Mrs Rug- 

les. 
as Lanatna.—On the island of Maui. 1823. Rev. William Richards, Mis- 
sionary, Mrs Richards; Stephen Pupuhi, Wative Assistant. 

Katrva.—On the western side of Hawaii. 1824, Rev. Asa Thurston and 
Rev. Artemas Bishop, Missionaries, and their wives, 

W alakEa, orn Brnon’s Bay.—On the north-eastern side of Hawaii. 1824. 
Joseph Goodrich, Licensed Preacher, Mrs Goodrich. John Honorii, WVative 
Assistant. 

Kaayanoa.—Sixteen miles south of Kairua. 1824. Rev. James Ely, Wis- 
sionary, Mrs Ely. Thomas Hopu, WVative Assistant. 

The Rev. Charles S. Stewart, noted in the last survey in connexion with 
the station at Lahaina, found it necessary to return to his native land, in the 
course of the last year, on account of the dangerous illness of his wife.— 
Since his arrival in this country, he has been employed in visiting different 
parts of the country, for the purpose of describing, in public meetings, the 
state and progress of the Sandwich Island mission.—During the 14 months 
previous to March last, nearly 80,000 tracts were issued from the mission 
press, amounting to 1,367,000 pages.—A selection of other interesting facts 
in relation to this mission, will be found in the retrospective view of the 
year. 

XII. MALTA. 

An island in the Mediterranean, 20 miles long, 12 broad, and 60 in cir- 
cumference. It is about 50 miles from Sicily. On this island, anciently 
called Melita, the Apostle Paul was shipwrecked, while on his way to Rome. 
Commenced in 1821. Rev. Damel Temple, Missionary, Mrs Temple; Rev. 
Eli Smith, Missionary ; Homan Hallock, Printer. The Printing Establish- 
ment at his station has two presses in operation. Nearly three millione and 
a half of pages of important religious matter, have been issued, in the space 
of four years. 

XIII. SYRIA, 

Syria is said, by writers on geography, to be the whole space lying be- 
tween Alexandretta or Scanderoon on the north, and Gaza, on the borders of 
the Arabian desert; and is bounded S. E. and S, by the desert of Arabia, 
and W. by the Mediterranean. Its north-eastern and eastern limits are not 
well defined. In this larger sense it includes Palestine. 

Brerroot.—A sea-port town, at the foot of Mount Lebanon, in the Pashal- 
lic of Acre. E. long. 35° 55 N, lat. 33° 49. Population not less than 5,000. 
Rev. William Goodell, and Rev. Isaac Bird, Missionaries, and their wives, 

“ The principal employment of the missionaries is still the acquisition of 
languages, and the preparation of helps for future laborers. Conversations 
are held, books are distributed, a Christian example is set forth, and schools 
are organized ; and while these means of usefulness are in operation, a knowl- 
edge of the country is obtained, avenues for the transmission of evangelical 
influence are discovered, and higher qualifications for intercourse with all 
classes of people are sought.” 

Another part of this number will contain some important facts respecting 
this branch of the Mediterranean Mission. 

XIV. PALESTINE, OR THE HOLY LAND. 

Including all the territory anciently possessed by the Israelites, 


JenusaLem.—The capital of Palestine. Population estimated at from 15,. 
000 to 20,000, 
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The Rev. Jonas King, who had engaged in this mission for a limited time, 
took an affectionate leave of his brethren in September, 1825, the time ot 
his engagement having expired. He did not depart from Asia, however, 
till the last summer.—The Rev, Pliny Fisk, who, with Mr King, was noted 
in the last survey in connexion with this station, died at Beyroot, on the 23d 
of October, 1825, greatly lamented by his brethren, and by the churches of 
this country. Jerusalem is not now the residence of any Protestant mis- 
sionary. 

The Rev. Elnathan Gridley and the Rev. Josiah Brewer, Missionaries, are 
now on their way to this field of missionary enterprise. 

XV. SPANISH AMERICA, 

The Rev. Theophilus Parvin went to Buenos Ayres, in the summer of 
1825, under the patronage of the Board, where he still remains. His cun- 
nexion with the Board, however, has been dissolved, on account of the pe- 
culiar circumstances of that country, which render it expedient, that Mr 
Parvin should labor unconnected with any missionary society. He has late- 
ly been made a Professor in the University of Buenos Ayres. 

The Rev. John C. Brigham has completed his exploring tour under the 
patronage of the Board. He crossed the continent from Buenos Ayres to 
Chili. From thence he proceeded to Peru, Colombia, and Mexico: and re- 
turned to the United States in the early part of last year. His report of the 
religious state of the southern republics was inserted in the Missionary He- 
rald for October and November; and some part of his journal appeared in 
previous numbers. A particular account of his whole tour is preparing for 
publication in a separate volume.—Mr Brigham, since his return, has been 
made Assistant Secretary to the American Bible Society. 

XVI. AFRICA. 

* At the last annual meeting of the Board, it was recommended to the 
Prudential Committee to establish a mission in Africa, as soon as they shall 
find it practicable. In compliance with this recommendation, the late Mr 
Sessions, on his embarking for the colony of Liberia, was requested to make 
proper inquiries, respecting the neighborhood of that colony, as a field for 
Missionary labor. He cheerfully consented to doso; but his untimely death, 
on the homeward passage, deprived the Committee of any information which 
he might have obtained, An open correspondence, however, between Dr 
Blumhardt, of Basle, Switzerland, and Mr Ashmun, of the colony, has passed 
through our hands; and from this it appears, that a mission might immedi- 
ately be established, in the Bassa country, with encouraging prospects, if 
properly qualified missionaries were at hand. 

** Asa residence on the African coast is so fatal to white men, Providence 
would seem to indicate, that descendants of Africans should be sought, who 
have been exposed to the damps of a warm climate, and who would proba- 
bly live to the ordinary age of man, if sent as missionaries to the land of 
their ancestors. Inquiries have been made in the southern states, with re- 
ference to this subject; and apparently the greatest obstacle in the way of 
sending black men, who would be competent to the work, is the want of a 
tried and approved method of imparting to them a suitable education. The 
minds of some of our most enlightened citizens are intent upon the claims 
of the African race ; and we may expect that God will bless their investi- 
gations, and tieir efforts, and open wide channels for the communication of 
his own goodness, through the instrumentality of his servants.” 
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CHRISTIAN TEMPER. 


THe remark is not unfrequently made by unbelievers, that 
they do not uniformly find among professing Christians, that 
gentleness and mildness of demeanor, which was a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the Founder of their religion. ‘They are 
apt to say, * these people who profess meekness and humility, 
seem to be men of like passions with ourselves; we see them 
easily excited to wrath, and not always practised in subduing 
it. Surely this is no proof of the strength of their governing 
principle.” 

It is, indeed, to be feared, that the cause of religion suffers 
in the world from the harsh tempers of some of its advocates. 
They do not seriously consider, that gentleness, peace, and 
meekness are the * fruits of the spirit; and that * courtesy,” 
and. ** whatsoever things are lovely,” are enjoined by divine 
authority. It should be clearly understood, that the posses- 
sion of these ornaments of Christian faith, does not depend up- 
on the constitutional temperament. Many persons plead an 
innate violence of passion or temper, in extenuation of their 
wrathful excesses ; and are apt to treat their lapses of temper 
as matters of inferior moment: but the believer has a promise, 
that grace shall be granted him to subdue his natural defects, 
therefore itis his own fault if he suffers them to blemish his 
character. One of his first duties is, to prove by his own con- 
duct, that christianity is really a regenerating principle; and 
- that the believer is, to use the emphatic language of scripture, 
«born again.” 

Mistakes in religion sometimes arise from a misapprehen- 
sion of one of its fundamental doctrines, namely, the original 
depravity of man. It is more agreeable to human pride, to 
consider him as an imperfect, than as a fallen creature.— 
«¢ Some things,” say these reasoners, ‘are certainly wrong 
in the natural heart, and must be amended, but man is not al- 
together in a state of alienation from God.” These people 
venerate christianity as an enlightener of the mind, rather than 
as a purifier of the character—as a source of knowledge, ra- 
ther than a principle of action, exciting a sovereign influence 
over the renewed heart. It is perhaps owing to this error, 
that professing Christians sometimes display an unchristian 
temper, without seeming to attach much blame to themselves. 
‘They are not aware that grace always produces a gracious 
temper, and that ‘if a man have not the spirit of Christ, heis 
none of His.” 

Von. x. Vo. 4.—April, 1827. 22 
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Christians are enjoined to be “slow to wrath,’ and are 
told “that the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness 
of God!” ‘They are required to be “like minded” with their 
Hloly pattern, who * when he was reviled, reviled not again,” 
who endured insult and reproach, without resentment or an- 
ger, and prayed for his murderers in the agonies of death. 
The Bible abounds with salutary precepts addressed to pas- 
sionate and impatient men. ** Where envying and strife is, 
there is confusion and every evil work.”? The wisdom which 
is from above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to 
be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits. And the fruit of 
righteousness is sown in peace, of them that make peace. Let 
us remember, too, that «* wrath and strife’ are enumerated 
among those works of the flesh, on which this awful sentence 
is pronounced—* that those who do such things shall not inhe- 
rit the kingdom of God.” In short, it is easy to prove, that 
gentleness and meekness are proper appendages of the Chris- 
tian character. They were eminent attributes of the divine 
Author of christianity; and are inculcated imperatively in 
holy writ, as essential to human excellence. 
«Let us then inquire, why these are not more sedulously cul- 
tivated among professing Christians in general? Is it be- 
cause they are deemed unnecessary to social happiness? Sure- 
ly not. Who does not feel the loveliness of a meek and quiet 
spirit?) an ornament, which we are told is of great price in 
the sight of God. Perhaps there are no divine precepts more 
perfectly adapted to promote social happiness, than those 
which enjoin a strict watchfulness over the temper. Certain 
it is, that the promise of that «peace which passeth under- 
standing” is most precious to the believer’s heart; and this 
blessing cannot be enjoyed by the passionate and impatient. 
The careful observer of men and things cannot but perceive, 
that a great part of our happiness or misery in this world de- 
pends upon the temper of our associates. Nay, the searcher 
of his own heart will be ready to acknowledge, that the duty 
of restraining his temper (if he attempts it) is one of his hard- 
est conflicts; and perhaps there may be some candid enough 
to confess, that their greatest trials arise from a temper which 
they do not labor to restrain. 
“Some people only recur to religion for aid and consolation 
in great difficulties. The loss of a friend carries believers at 
once to the source of consolation; but the excitements of an- 
ger or impatience are deemed too trivial to need a remedy. 
There is no evil so great that Christianity cannot alleviate it ; 
but there are none too small to experience its beneficial influ- 
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ence. ‘The inexperienced Christian resorts to his religion on- 
ly on great occasions; but the firm and steadfast believer 
seeks its aid in every thing. Indeed, its agency in matters of 
ordinary occurrence shews its true value and power, and those 
who have adopted it as a governing principle, should endea- 
vor to keep it in perpetual exercise. 

All Christians should consider that this proneness to an- 
ger—this excitability, takes its rise from Pride, the master sin 
of the human heart. Those who think a great deal of them- 
selves, are irritated at any opposition to their will, their wish- 
es, or their opinions. If, in the domestic or social circle, 
any one crosses them in either of these particulars, their self- 
love receives a wound, and angry excitement is the natural 
consequence; angry words follow, and unless self-command 
is exercised by the other party, strife inevitably ensues. It 
is difficult for a person who is imperious and self-willed, to be 
a genuine Christian. Surely it is better for those who have 
rule over families, to exercise their power gently, than harsh- 
ly. Many persons can be governed by mildness, who-wili be 
utterly refractory to coercive measures. Reproof, adminis- 
tered in anger, always has a bad effect. To tell people of 
their faults, in harsh and wrathful language, awakens recrim- 
ination instead of compunction. In receiving reproof, few 
persons have so little discernment as not to know, whether it 
is administered in christian charity, with a sincere desire of 
producing amendment; or in unchristian vanity, to display 
superior wisdom or superior power. 

Firmness is not inconsistent with complacency. Rudeness 
is not a necessary proof of sincerity. If all were properly to 
apply the great abstract of moral law, « All things that ye 
would men should do unto you, do ye also unto them,” there 
would be an end, not only of injustice but of unkindness. 
Even. haughty looks and gestures would be banished from so- 
ciety, if all conscientiously asked themselves, how they would 
like to receive, what they venture, without shame, to give, 
To use harsh language to a fellow creature, is not indeed a 
criminal injury, but it flows from the same source with great- 
er offences, and is an indication of a departure from that prin- 
ciple which is inculcated by the law of Love. So great a part 
of the misery of human life fows from this source, that we 
cannot investigate it too closely. Defects of temper are so 
common, that people are apt to submit to them, in themselves 
and others, as inevitable evils. They seem to regard them as 
a kind of necessity, and then suffer themselves to be controlled 
by the necessity they have imagined. In a world, where 
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there are so many unavoidable miseries, it is surely not wise 
to submit to those that can be avoided. Christians at least, 
who are provided with a sure and certain remedy for this mo- 
ral evil, cannot think it unreasonable that they should be ex- 
pected to apply it. 

The enemies of Religion are alert and watchful:—a single 
instance of unrestrained ill temper in a professor of Christi- 
anity, has been known to furnish arguments against the 
cause, that could only be silenced, by suffering severe censure 
to fall upon the individual who was guilty of it. A young 
infidel once said to a christian friend, upon hearing a fellow 
christian rebuke him harshly; « If I had spoken to you in this 
manner, [ should have thought myself guilty of unjustifiable 
anger—what name will your Christian friend give to such 
condact?” I should have humbled myself to ask your par- 
don; * what atonement will he make? He will ask pardon 
of his God, said the other, and I will forgive him for the sake 
of that God, without his making any personal concession. 
This proves to me, said the infidel, that you are a Christian, 
but I cannot think your friend is one, though he is older than 
you in his profession. I rather suspect this to be the true 
state of the case, that you are mild tempered by nature and 
he is otherwise; so grace, as you Call it, has little to do with 
either of you.” 

Thus it is, that the cause of the blessed Redeemer suffers in 
the hands of its friends; and the holy principle of Christiani- 
ty is undervalued and distrusted by the world, because it is 
not brought into effectual operation, and clearly manifested 
in the conduct of professors. The writer of this article was 
once asked by an infidel, whether Christianity changed the 
temper as well as the heart. The answer was, that as the 
heart was the fountain from whence the temper flowed, the 
stream must necessarily be purified at the same time with the 
source. ‘Then it becomes muddy afterwards, I fear, said 
he, for a gentleman of my acquaintance who has been six 
years a professor of Christianity, was this day in the most 
furious passion that ever I witnessed, and though he did not 
swear, as he once did, he used injurious expressions of much 
more formidable import than any oath. “If grace has not 
even commenced its work in six years, I fear a whole life will 
be too small a space for it to produce visible consequences.” 
This sneering speech remained unanswered ; but occasioned 
a deep and sensible mortification to the hearer. No believer 
has the smallest doubt of the sufficiency of grace to correct 
the most unamiable temper; but some, it is to be feared, are 
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content with this truth in theory, and do not trouble them- 
selves to put itin practice. As Christianity is gaining ground 
in our highly favored country, and as God in great mercy is, 
we trust, preparing the hearts of many to receive its truths ; 
those who have been already called, should manifest their 
zeal and sincerity, by adorning the doctrine they profess, in 
the eyes of others. Let them therefore carefully avoid bring- 
ing a reproach on the holy cause, and pray «ardently and fer- 
vently that every wayward disposition of their hearts may be 
subdued by the power of divine grace, until the fruits of the 
spirit become manifest in love, joy. peace, long suffering, gen- 
tleness, goodness, faith, meekness, und temperance. 


PLAN FOR COLLECTING HISTORICAL RECORDS. 


Tue principal difficulty in the way of a Historian, is to col- 
lect well authenticated facts. Every man who sits down to 
record the annals of his country, whether civil or ecclesiasti- 
cal, finds this to be the case. Generations appear and perish, 
without a record of their origin, their exploits, or their end ; 
and future historians search in vain among the hints and frag- 
ments which have escaped the general oblivion, to discover 
adequate materials for an accurate delineation of the age. 
Is it net a duty which we owe to our country, and to pos- 
terity, to do something towards the removal of this evil? 

I have a proposal to make, which appears well calculated 
to secure the accumulation of historical data, for the annalists 
of our country. It is of general application, but that it may 
be brought forward in a more palpable form, I shall consider 
it with reference to our own state. It is briefly this, 

Let every friend of science and literature provide a book, 
to be devoted to this special purpose. Let him from time to 
time, enter into this book, every hint with regard to the phys- 
ical, civil, and religious history of his own country. For in- 
stance, let him take some pains to discover the exact boun- 
daries of the district to which he directs his attention, the 
geographical features and physical pecutiarities of the coun- 
try. In this way maps may be corrected, and geographers 
furnished with new information. A thousand inquiries will 
here suggest themselves, with regard to the face of the coun- 
try, the nature of the soil, its productions, the mode of culti- 
vation, its climate, rivers, mountains, caves, and curiosities, 
Let these inquiries be constantly kept in view, and answered 
as the information is gradually acquired. The natural histo- 
ry of the country, will be an interesting field of inquiry. The 
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historian will record the names and characters of the animals, 
the fruits and flowers, the minerals, and atmospherical phe- 
nomena of his neighborhood. 

The next topic of interest will naturally be the inhabitants 
of the land. Who were the Aborigines? Name the tribes, 
and commit to writing all that can be discovered of their his- 
tory, language, manners, religion, fate, and monumental re- 
mains. Again—who were the first European settlers? Did 
they migrate directly from the other continent, or from older 
colonies in the new? What was the date, and what the cir- 
cumstances of their settlement? Name the leaders in the en- 
terprise, and such families of their descendants as remain. 
Detail their history, and the history uf the country. Proceed 
to record all that can be learned of their subsequent adven- 
tures and fate, including anecdotes of remarkable characters, 
and important events of the past or present time. The reli- 
gious history of the country will next demand attention.— 
Who first introduced the worship of God? What sects have 
flourished, or now exist? Enumerate the places of worship, 
and collect anecdotes of the clergy. State the comparative 
force and prospects of various denominations. The accurate 
observer will after this be prepared to say, what are the wants 
of the people; in what respects improvements are needed, 
and how far they are practicable. 

All these particulars may be arranged and methodized un- 
der their appropriate heads. The gentlemen of different 
counties may have a mutual understanding, and joint confer- 
ence. Associations may be formed, and in time a Historical 
Society for the state may be matured. Gentlemen of leisure, 
professional men, ministers of the Gospel, and academical 
professors, will find in these inquiries abundant recreation ; 
and the archives of such a fraternity would undoubtedly prove 
a treasure to the country. Each man by thus concentrating 
his powers, may be accurately and extensively acquainted 
with his own district, and our public journals will be enrich- 
ed with facts, which but for this care, would sink into utter 
forgetfulness. QUIS? 


EDUCATION FOR THE GOSPEL MINISTRY. 


sé Are the efforts now making to educate young men for the 
Gospel Ministry, authorized by Scripture?” 

In elucidating this question, our remarks will be arranged 
under the following heads;—1. ‘The efforts now making to 
educate young men for the Ministry ;--2. ‘The object contem- 
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plated by those who make these efforts ;s--3. The Scriptural 
authority on the subject. 

1. The unexampled increase of our population, and the 
alarming deficiency of Ministers, have led wise and good men 
of different denominations to consider, whether any proper 
means could be devised for supplying this deficiency, and for 
extending religious instruction to the vast multitudes who are 
in danger of perishing for lack of knowledge; and it seems 
they have all come to the conclusion, to pursue, substantially, 
the same course; namely, to establish Theological Semina- 
ries, to form Education Societies, and to raise permanent 
funds for the purpose of supporting Professors to teach, and 
students while they are tauglt, those branches of learning 
which they think adopted to make able ministers of the New 
Testament--supposing those who pursue such studies to pos- 
sess other qualifications, which all acknowledge to be of indis- 
pensable necessity. 

& As tothe opsectT which the friends of the education 
cause have in view. Some ill-informed, we will not say—ill- 
natured persons, speak of the efforts in question, as designed 
to make Ministers of the Gospel without any reference to 
Spiritual qualifications. They say we propose to make men 
Ministers, merely by giving them human learning, as we 
would train them for any other profession. Wecall these per- 
sons ill-informed, because, if they had made the necessary in- 
quiries on the subject, they never could have entertained such 
an opinion, The avowed design of Education Societies in 
this country, is to assist young men who appear to possess 
piety, talents, and a desire to be useful, in improving their 
minds, so as to qualify them for explaining and enforcing the 
great doctrines and duties of the Bible, and for exerting a 
high degree of moral and religious influence in society. Ac- 
cordingly, much care is taken in selecting those young men, 
who appear to be distinguished for their piety, and they are 
required to present a certificate, or to furnish satisfactory 
evidence of their good standing, as members of some parti- 
cular church. In addition to all this, they profess to have the 
conviction that it is their duty to devote their lives to the ser- 
vice and glory of God, in the work of the Ministry, if he in 
his Providence shall furnish them with means to obtain the 
requisite literary qualifications. If these means be withheld, 
they would conclude that it was their duty to serve God in 
some other calling; but if, in his Providence, he furnish the 
means of obtaining intellectual improvement, and make the 
way plain, for their entrance upon the work, while he gives 
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them a heart to it, and a delight in it, and-exerts such an in- 
fluence upon their minds as seems to bear them onward, and 
to render them comparatively regardless of the motives which 
might lead them to any other vocation; they think the evi- 
dence is clear that they have, what is commonly termed, a 
call to the work of the Ministry. 

Now, it will prepare the way for a correct answer to the 
question, to consider whether it be the du/y of young men of 
this description to make any efforts to improve their intellectu- 
al faculties, to obtain any additional knowledge, and a greater 
facility of communicating it, than they now possess? 

The exhortations of Paul to Timothy, will throw some 
light upon the subject. Meglect not the gift that is in thee, Fc. 
Until I come. give attendance to READING, &c. that thy profit- 
ing—or improvement--may appear unto all. It seems that 
with all the extraordinary spiritaal endowments by which 
Timothy was distinguished, intellectual improvement was 
important to him, and he was exhorted to labor after it so dili- 
gently that his proficiency might appear unto all. It is true 
Timothy was already ordained to the work of the Ministry, 
whereas, those to whom the question refers, are not. But is 
there any reason why he should labor to make proficiency in 
mental improvement, and in christian oratory—such profi- 
ciency as would be seen and felt by his hearers, that would 
not apply with equal force to those young men who although 
they have not received ordination from men, nevertheless, 
give evidence that they have been separated unto this work, 
by the Great Head of the church? Here is a young man who 
feels the constraining love of Christ ;--his ability at present is 
very limited ;—he can only venture to address a few Sabbath 
School children, or a small company of the most ignorant per- 
sons he can find. Suppose he can now speak so as to edify 
these; yet he desires to do good on a larger scale ;—to be able 
to instruct in the precious truths of the Gospel, persons who 
would not now think it worth their while to hear him; and 
he verily thinks, and may, consistently with unfeigned hu- 
mility, think that he has talents which might be so improved 
as to enlarge his sphere of usefulness, by gaining the atten- 
tion of hundreds, and perhaps, of thousands, who would other- 
wise be inaccessible by him, ought he not to feel a desire for 
this improvement for the same reason that he desires to be 
useful at all? Why should he desire to be instrumental in 
saving one soul, and not desire to be instrumental in saving 
a thousand. Now the Scriptures not only authorize, but re- 
quires us to cherish such desires, and that, without limitations 
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of course they authorize and require us to use the means’ 
which are necessary to accomplish the object to which these 
desires are directed. 

Moreover, it is to be considered that the Head of the church 
does not distribute his gifts without design. If he gives to 
some of his servants, talents which may fit them for the of- 
fice of Teachers, it is a proof that he designs them to be 
Teachers; and if these talents are susceptible of improvement, 
that fact, indicates his will that they should be improved. If 
it be wrong for them to spend any part of their time in pre- 
paration for more extensive usefulness, can any reason be as- 
signed why it was right for Timothy te spend a part of his 
time in improving the gift that was in him by reading, &c. 

Bat an objector may say, “if they have a call to preach, 
let them go and preach. A call to preach, is not a call tospend 
six or seven years in a College.” ‘To this we answer, 1. 
That Timothy had a cail to preach, and thousands were per- 
ishing for lack of knowledge then, as well as at the present 
day, and yet consistently with that call it was enjoined upon 
him as a duty to employ a part of his time in improving his 
ministerial talents. 2. We suppose young men who are pre- 
paring for the Gospel Ministry, to be now engaged in doing 
good; in endeavoring to save souls, as far as their talents and 
opportunities will enable them; and this is as much as could 
be said of Timothy. For the same reason then, that it was 
the duty of Timothy to improve his gifts, so as to extend his 
usefulness, it is their duty to improve their gifts for the same 
purpose. 3. The call here spoken of, is a call to what?—to 
go forth immediately with an ignorant, undisciplined, unculti- 
vated mind, to engage in a work which involves so much dif- 
ficulty and responsibility, that it constrained the Apostle Paul 
with all the gifts of genius and of inspiration, to exclaim— 
who ts sufficient for these things! No:—it is a call to do the 
greatest amount of good that can be done, with the talents which 
God has given them; and in order that this result may be re- 
alized, these talents must be improved agreeably to the direc- 
tion given to Timothy on this subject; and the student while 
thus employed, is as really obeying the call of God, as he 
will be when he shall engage in the immediate work of the 


' Ministry. 


Now—to come to the point—if it is the duty of such a young 
man to improve his talents, and if he has not the means of 
support while laboring to do so, it is certainly the duty of 
those who have the means, to assist him; and it is proper that 
he should be placed in circumstances most favorable to this 
Vor. x. No, 4.——April, 1827. 23 
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improvement; and what could be more favorable than the 
advantages of Literary and Theological Seminaries ?—Every 
argument therefore which goes to prove that it is the duty of 
a young man who has a call to the ministry, to improve 
his talents so as to enlarge the sphere of his usefulness, is 
equally conclusive in favor of the efforts now making to assist 
in the education of such. If the one is authorized by scrip- 
ture, so are the others. 

1. The above argument appears to concede that there is 
nothing in scripture which expressly authorizes the efforts in 
question. Admitted. But in reply it may be asked, is express 
authority necessary for every thing we do in the way of pro- 
moting the interests of religion? If so, where shall we find 
such authority for building houses for public worship? The 
first christians had none, so far as we know. But the pro- 
priety and utility of such houses are so evident, that it was 
taken for granted, that the common sense of christians would 
lead to their erection, in all circumstances where it would be 
practicable. God does nothing unnecessarily, and it was not 
necessary that inspiration should expressly enjoin that which 
common sense would certainly dictate. All this applies with 
equal force to the propriety and utility of mental cultivation 
in those who, without the aid of inspiration, are called to the 
office of religious teachers ; and to the duty of those who have 
it in their power to assist in giving such cultivation to men 
who by nature and grace, are prepared to make the best use 
of it.—Again ; Where are we expressly commanded to trans- 
late the bible into all languages, and send it to all nations? 
If the principle of the above objection be correct, this thing 
must not be done. But who, besides the Pope, and those who 
have the spirit of popery, will undertake to prove that the 
efforts of Bible Societies are not authorized in scripture? It 
is, moreover, to be considered that the sacred writers did not 
expressly make provision for any state of things which did 
not exist at the time when they wrote. But they laid down 
general principles which the good sense and piety of chris- 
tians would lead them to apply as the exigencies of the church 
might require. 

2. The Apostles were not men of liberal education. Itis a 
sufficient answer to this objection, to say that the Apostles en- 
joyed the benefit of our Lord’s personal instructions, which 
was an unspeakably greater advantage than could be derived 
from the instructions of all the professors at the most distin- 
guished Universities and Theological Seminaries of modern 
times.—-Besides—the Apostles were inspired teachers. The 
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instructions which they were to communicate to others were 
imparted to them, immediately, by the Holy Spirit.--But as 
the former of these advantages—-our Lord’s personal instruc- 
tions—could not in the nature of things be enjoyed by their 
successors ; and as it was neither necessary nor expedient 
that the latter should be continued, after the system of revela- 
tion was completed, it follows that it is the duty of those who 
are now Called to the office of teachers, to avail themselves of 
the ordinary means of preparation, i.e. means which are 
found by experience, to be best adapted to enable them to un- 
derstand the scriptures, and tocommunicate the knowledge of 
their contents to others. 

3. «We have no example of a Theological Seminary in the 
Bible.” It is acknowledged, the terms are not to be found in 
the Bible. But what were the schools of the prophets of which 
we read in the Old Testament’? Were they not institutions de- 
signed to train young men for the prophetical office under that 
dispensation? If they were not, let those who make the 
above objection, tell us what they were? and what purpose 
they were intended to answer? We wish them also to consi- 
der this question. If a particular training was necessary for 
those who were expected to be taught and influenced by the 
spirit of immediate inspiration, is not such training much 
more necessary for those whose business it is to teach the 
great truths of revelation without such an infallible guide?— 
It will be found by examination that no argument can be 
brought to bear against the affirmative of this question which 
does not go upon the assumption that those who are called to 
the office of the gospel ministry are miraculously furnished 
with the necessary qualifications for that office. If however 
this assumption is unsupported by either scripture or fact, then, 
every such argument must be given up, and the truth which 
these arguments were intended to overthrow, must remain in 
all its force and authority. It behoves all christians to consi- 
der their responsibility in reference to this truth.—Are not 
many withholding from this great object that countenance and 
support which God requires them to give to it? even while the 
words of Christ are sounding in their ears—the harvest is 
great, the labourers are few ; pray ye therefore, the Lord of 
the harvest that He may send forth laborers into his harvest. 
Do they ever offer up this prayer? If they do not, then they 
are guilty of positive disobedience to the command of Christ. 
If they do, and yet neglect to use the means which they have in 
their power, to promote the object, then they stand convicted of 


the sin of hypocrisy. 
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HUMAN DEPRAVITY.—A Szzmon. 


“Hear, Oh Heavens! and give ear, Oh earth, for the Lord hath spekev, 
i have nourished and brought up children, and they have rebelled against 
me.” —Jsaiah i, 3. ; 

Tue text which I have chosen is a sublime appeal to the 
heavens and earth, that is, to angels and men, respecting the 
conduct of the chosen people of Israel. The crime with which 
they are charged, and which all intelligent beings are called 
upon to witness, is that of rebeliton against God—and that too 
in violation of all the filial obligations imposed upon them by 
the parental care and tenderness, which they had experienced 
at the hand of the Lord. In so doing, they were represented 
as being more ungrateful than the oa, and more stupid with 
respect to their own interest than the ass; and by a bold met- 
aphor, the prophet addresses them as the Rulers of Sodom, 
and people of Gomorrha. 

We should naturally inquire, what are the sins of this peo- 
ple, which demand such a message of reproof? The latter 
part of the chapter informs us, and of course, enables us to un- 
derstand what the Almighty terms a rebellion against his gov- 
ernment. It appears that they had become a sinful nation,— 
a people laden with iniquity ; but their sins did not differ from 
those which are common toall mankind. Nay, their sins were 
rather sins of omission than of commission. «They had neg- 
lected to relieve the oppressed—to judge the fatherless, and 
plead for the widow. 

The inference from this first chapter is, that a state of sin 
is a state of rebellion against God; and it is plain, too, that 
the case is not altered by the circumstance, that forms of reli- 
zion are continued and observed. What does it avail in the 
sight of the heart-searching God, that sacrifices are offered, 
and new moons and sabbaths are observed? Oblations are 
vain, unless offered in faith——-incense ts an abomination to-the 
Lord—new moons and appointed feasts his soul hateth, and 
even the prayers of those who live in sin, cannot be listened 
to with a propitious ear. What is here stated to be the cha- 
racter of the people of Israel, is not peculiar to them, but ap- 
plicable to thousands, whose feelings, nevertheless, revolt at 
the thought of being audacious transgressors of the law of 
God, or wanting in reverence for his government. 

It is my design at this time to prove 

First, That all mankind, previous to regeneration, are in 
a state of rebellion or apostacy, with respect to the government 
of God. The word apostacy perhaps conveys a more definite 
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notion of the relation in which we, as sinners, stand to God, 
than the word rebellion. This latter word suggests to our 
minds the idea of combined and systematic efforts, aimed di- 
rectly against the government of God, and with the intention 
of subverting it, for the purpose of enjoying the licentiousness 
of anarchy, or of substituting another in its stead more con- 
genial to the rebel’s disposition. Apostacy, on the other hand, 
implies rather a revolt or separation from the original gov- 
ernment, with the desire of living free from its restraints. 
The rebel will never be satisfied so long as the original gov- 
ernment exists. The apostate would not trouble himself about 
its existence, provided he could be permitted to pursue his own 
plans without interruption. ‘Thus give to the apostate from 
the government of God, his territory—assure him that no in- 
terference on the part of his Maker shal! prevent his managing 
it as he pleases, and he may not care who else is subject to 
his will and authority. 

This appears to be nearly the condition of the human race. 
But it is not difficult to perceive in this frame of mind, all the 
materials of downright rebellion. This indifference respect- 
ing the divine government exists no longer than the two fields 
remain perfectly distinct. The first clash of contending in- 
terests—the first collision of the designs of the divine mind on 
the schemes of the cold apostate, causes a struggle for supre- 
macy, an effort to beat down all opposition and carry his 
schemes into execution in spite of every resistance, and in to- 
tal disregard of all consequences. What was before indiffer- 
ence, and a sullen disregard of every thing but private inter- 
est, now becomes aciive rebellion: and this would be directed 
against the very citadel of divine glory, and efforts would be 
made to assault. the fortresses and scale the walls of heaven 
itself, if there were the least shadow of a prospect of accom- 
plishing it. But as nothing can be done—as the throne of 
God is established in the heavens, and no mortal arm can 
reach it, rebellion in this world can only exist in the form of 
apostacy, with occasional acts of resistance to his commands 
and opposition to his cause, among the inhabitants of this pro- 
vince of his universal empire. 

There is no character under which God is more frequently 
represented to the children of men, than that of the supreme 
head or Governor of the universe. His most common title is 
that of Lord. The meaning of this word is governor or di- 
rector, and always when applied to God, expresses his un- 
bounded dominion over all his creatures,—a dominion which 
embraces all the authority of the universe, and acknowledges 
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neither superior or equal. Hence he is styled «King of 
kings and Lord of lords,” because the authority of earthly 
princes and rulers is derived: from him, and to be exercised 
only in subserviency to his supremacy. 

The same titles and attributes are ascribed to the Lord Je- 
sus Christ. He is represented’as sitting upon a Throne, and 
God the Father pronounces his throne to be forever and ever, 
and a sceptre of righteousness to be the sceptre of his king- 
dom. With a continual reference to this, is the language of 
scripture framed. He has given to mankind a code of laws, by 
which he requires them to regulate their conduct, and accord- 
ing to which he will finally judge them. 

Let us now revert to the word of God, and inquire How we 
sustain our relation to him as subjects of his kingdom? Do 
we demean ourselves as peaceable and obedient subjects, or as 
self-willed and obstinate rebels 2 

The Apostle says * the carnal mind is enmity against God, 
for it is not subject to his law, neither indeed can be.” That 
the carnal mind means every unrenewed mind, will not be 
questioned by any one who attends to the language of scripture. 
Here we are brought to the law of the Lord as the standard, 
and find it declared that the unregenerate heart and all unre- 
generate persons are not subject to this law, neither indeed can 
be, and of course they are in a state of rebellion. 

The same truth is conveyed by the words aliens and aliena- 
ted. The apostle says to the Ephesians « Ye were aliens from 
the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers to the covenants of 
promise.” The first perusal of this passage might lead us to 
suppose, that the apostle had reference to their being heathen 
and not Jews in the external form of their religion. But this 
opinion is manifestly erroneous, for the apostle said this long 
after the Jewish dispensation was at an end, and when its nu- 
gatory ceremonies were kept up, in express violation of its 
original design, at a time when the apostle was guarding the 
Churches against the influence of those who wished to obtrude 
upon christians the observance of the Jewish ceremonies. It 
was therefore an alienation from the spirtfual Israel of God— 
from the family of those who are the children of Abraham by 
faith, to which the apostle referred. Whoever will read atten- 
tively the second chapter of his epistle to the Ephesians, will 
see at once that the apostle classed both Jews and Gentiles to- 
gether with respect to salvation. 

Need I enforce the idea contained in the words alien and 
alienated? Separated—cut off from the communion and 
privileges of the kingdom of God,—not subject to its laws— 
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strangers to its regulations. Such was the state of the 
Ephesians, antil they embraced the Saviour in reliance upon 
his blood for forgiveness. Previous to that, they were in the 
kingdom of darkness,——of course subjects of the Prince of 
darkness, doing his will, and obeying his laws. Was not this 
a state of rebellion? What is living according to the course 
of this world, according to the Prince of the power of the 
air; the Spirit, that now worketh in the children of disobe- 
dience, but living in a state of habitual rebellion against God. 
Hence, christians are said to be translated from the power of 
darkness into the kingdom of Christ. Here they take a new 
code of laws, and yield themselves as servants of a new Mas- 
ter. 

The same line of distinction is drawn in the Old Testament, 
between Jews and Gentiles, which in the New Testament, sep- 
arates believers from unbelievers, and the characteristic phra- 
ses of Gentilism, are in the latter applied to all who are in an un- 
renewed state. Idolatry in the Old Testament is every where 
spoken of as rebellion against God. In the New Testament, 
covetousness, which is a strong and undue attachment to world- 
ly possessions is termed idolatry. ‘The reason is, that the same 
depraved heart is working in the breasts of all in christian lands, 
who reject the Saviour, and love the crea‘ure more than the Crea- 
tor,—the same depravity of nature as that which actuates the 
heathen in his idolatry. The mere lover of the world in 
christian lands, and the actual worshiper of idols in heathen 
countries, are ranked together as possessing at heart the same 
moral characteristics. ‘The Jew with all his external advan- 
tages, and the christian with all his privileges are idolaters 
and rebels against God, unless they cordially embrace the 
Saviour, and yield a spiritual obedience to his lows. 

The very term sinner, implies rebellion against God ;—for 
what is sin, but transgression and disobedience? What is an 
habitual transgressor, but an outlaw of his government, whose 
laws he habitually transgresses, and tramples under foot? 

Here let me appeal to your consciences, my hearers. Are 
you the loyal subjects of the Divine Government? That you 
are inhabitants of God’s dominion, and subject to his disposal, 
so that you cannot escape out of his hands, is certatn. What 
I wish to inquire is, whether you have cordially and unre- 
servedly submitted yourselves unto God as your Lord? Do 
you love the character of your King, and desire to promote 
the glory of his name? Do you love his laws, and delight in 
obeying them? But no doubt, many hesitate to assent to the 
tenth of this doctrine, on account of certain difficulties, which 
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are at once suggested to theirminds, There is no doctrine more 
frequently misunderstood, and perhaps more frequently repell- 
ed in the secret reflections of mankind, than that of total de- 
pravity. When we pronounce mankind wholly sinful and des- 
titute of every thing which can be acceptable to God,—when 
we strip them of all holiness and charge them with supreme 
selfishness, it suggests to the minds of most, the character of 
a race of fiends. We seem to deny that there is any thing 
amiable or kind to be found in the composition of human ne- 
ture. 

Our attention is immediately drawn to the scenes around 
us, for evidence of its truth. 

Instead of its being confirmed in fact, we find no such total 
depravation of moral feeling, as the doctrine would lead us to 
expect. That there is much wickedness in the world, all will 
readily concede—nor will any deny that religion has too little 
influence on mankind. 

But, without religion, we find numerous specimens of all 
that can diguify or adorn human nature; bosoms beating high 
with sentiments of patriotism, and throbbing with emotions of 
the most expansive benevolence ; a hand open to dispense cha- 
rity to the needy ; and an eye to pity every form of frailty and 
distress. Here is a society, happy in the mutual exchange of 
kind offices, each one cheerfully bearing his share of the bur- 
thens. 

But this is not all. Many, who by the very course of my 
argument, are numbered among the rebels against the govern- 
ment of God, or at least, apostates from all allegiance to him, 
are among the most active promoters ef his cause. They sub- 
scribe liberally to the support of his institutions, and by their 
conversation and external deportment, manifest a friendly dis- 
position to religion. This indeed looks very little like an ex- 
emplification of the doctrine which I have been attempting to 
establish as the scripture view of the state and character of 
man. 

Others turn their attention to their own hearts, and ask 
whether they deserve to have their characters drawn in such 
dark colors. They are not conscious of possessing any hos- 
tile feelings towards God and religion, and therefore deny the 
doctrine upon the broad basis of experience. 

This brings us to a consideration of the subject which I 
shall discuss, viz. the reconciling of this doctrine with these phe- 
nomena, which every where meet our eyes. 

That these amiable traits of character exist, I have never 
denied or doubted. If possible, it is my duty to reconcile them 
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with the doctrine which I have been inculcating. In attempt- 
ing to do this, | must beg the indulgence of a simple compari- 
son, by which I shall attempt to explain spiritual things, by 
a reference to known and acknowledged principles in this 
world. 

Let us figure to ourselves a king, who centres in himself 
every thing which is requisite to qualify him for the govern- 
ment of the extensive empire over which he reigns. He has 
wisdom to devise, and benevolence to prompt, and power to 
execute such a code of laws, as shall in the best manner pro- 
mote the happiness of his subjects. He reigns like a parent 
among his children, having uo greater pleasure than to see 
them in the possession of every thing which can promote their 
happiness. Under these circumstances, every subject would 
owe a debt of gratitude to his king, and would be under a 
weight of obligation, both to him and to his fellow subjects, 
to promote peace, loyalty and patriotism, with all his power. 
To do this, he would be doubly obliged, if he had received as- 
surance, that for all such exertions and sacrifices, he should 
at length be tenfold rewarded. 

The comparison will be far from being complete, unless we 
assign to the king an unquestionable right to the property of 
the nation and the services of the citizens. 

Let us now bring into consideration, an occurrence, which, 
in the history of the divine government, has been realized. A 
few of his favored subjects, to whom he had entrusted a parti- 
cular province, revolt from his government and determine to 
establish an independent government of their own. They 
would of course have nothing which was properly their own, 
and they could not proceed a step in their favorite measures, 
without perverting to their own use, what he had committed 
to them, to occupy for himself——and for the faithful manage- 
ment of which he designed to reward them at the end of a sti- 
pulated period ; or to punish them in case of any delinquency 
being detected. ‘The only reason which could be assigned for 
such a revolt, might be a strong attachment to that particular 
province, and an unwillingness to hold it, merely as stewards 
—in other words, a wish to feel that it is their own. 

Let us now consider what circumstances would naturally 
arise out of this state uf things, and what measures would almost 
necessarily be adopted. It would be impossible for them to 
subsist as a community, without establishing some rules among 
themselves for regulating their intercourse one with another. 
They would soon find that their interests and their success 
would demand seme restraints upon tndividual liberty in order 
Vor. x. Mo, 4.--April, 1827, 24 
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to maintain ihe liberty and happiness of the whole body.— 
Thus a gang of robbers could accomplish no enterprise with- 
out some rules of conduct. It would be for the interests of 
each individual in this revolting province, to adhere most scru- 
pulously and faithfully to the laws which bind them together 
—and according as each one adhered to these, would he, in the 
eye of his comrades, be a good subject of the revolting govern- 
ment—and every such subject would carefully teach his chil- 
dren the duty of obeying and maintaining the same body of laws. 

But what would be the character of the laws, which would 
be enacted by this company of revolters or rebels ?—Among 
a class of men who had so grossly misconceived their true in- 
terest and violated their sacred duty as to separate off from 
the wise and equitable government of their lawful king, 
we should not expect the greatest perfection of laws—we 
should expect their weakness and baseness would be discover- 
able in all their transactions. 

But their interest would prompt them to enact laws prohib- 
iting all disloyalty to their government—each citizen would 
be required to respect his neighbor’s rights, and to live qui- 
etly upon his own possessions. The benefit of mutual kind- 
ness would soon be known, and those who felt and practised it, 
would be loved and respected. Children would be taught to 
love one another, and obey their parents. As this society be- 
came more established, its laws would be more perfect, and 
peace and happiness would be more general and refined. All 
this, it is manifest, would be the case, while no affection was 
either felt or professed to the prince from whom they had re- 
volted. 

In this state of things, let us suppose that their ancient and 
rightful sovereign should send ambassadors to them, to re- 
mind them of his authority over them, and of his power and 
determination to maintain his laws, reduce them again to 
subjection—at the same time, proposing terms of reconcilia- 
tion, upon which he is willing to pardon what is past and re- 
store them to their former rights and enjoyments—yea, grant 
them all the rewards they were to have received in case of 
their having faithfully performed the duties assigned them. 

These ambassadors would explain to them the reasonable- 
ness of the terms, the excellence of the laws and privileges of 
the government from which they had revolted—and at other 
times they would dwell upon the baseness and folly of their re- 
bellion, and declare the vengeance which awaited them in case 
of their neglecting to make their peace. 
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How may we suppose this message would be received by 
them? 

Some who knew little of its import, and only understood it 
as a call to surrender certain indulgences to which they were 
attached, would oppose and deride its bearers. Others would 
turn away from them with contempt. But the more consider- 
ate knowing the power of the king, and the impossibility of 
escaping out of his hands, would think it most prudent not to 
exasperate his wrath; nay, they might think it expedient by 
all convenient means to conciliate his favor. They would 
probably be glad to continue in their present condition, until 
the very moment arrives when they must either submit or be ex- 
pelled and punished, and then as the best of hated alternatives, 
surrender themselves up to be blessed in his way. 

Others might perceive that these ambassadors were devel- 
oping and enforcing a purer system of morality than had pre- 
vailed in their revolting province, and that the effect of their 
agency was productive of peace and good order in their com- 
munity, and without one thought of the grand design of it, 
might encourage their efforts. 

As the notions of this: society became more correct, their 
conduct would be proportionably improved. The principles 
and practices of this people would coincide in a great measure 
with the principles of the original dominion. Propriety and 
rectitude of conduct might exist throughout the provinces.— 
But in the mean time they are destitute of all sincere love 
to the king from whom they have revolied. They are using 
his property as their own, and the very means of their subsis- 
tence are furnished by the possessions which they have un- 
righteously seized, and perverted to the accomplishment of 
their own plans. 

He might with the utmost propriety charge these amiable 
and honest people with the most foul rebellion in separating 
from his government, and thus setting an example of revolt 
and disorder. .He might commission bis ambassadors, to ac- 
cuse them of the blackest ingratitude, that when he was kind 
to them, and by the best means «hich wisdom could devise, or 
benevolence propose, he was promoting their interest,—they 
had seized and used as their own, that which he had entrusted 
to them to be used in the cause of his kingdom. 

Let us suppose that the appointed time for reckoning has 
arrived ; these revolters are by coercion brought into the pre- 
sence of their king to be tried as criminals. Rebellion with 
all its train of consequences is laid to their charge. Their 
guilt is furthermore aggravated by their having refused, or, at 
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least, neglected to return to their allegiance after having been : 
thoroughly instructed in their duty, and having had offers of 
pardon and acceptance. 

Say now my hearers, what pleas can they make for their 
conduct, aud what argument can they offer, to avert the ex- 
ecution of the penalty of the law? 

The most plausible plea which they could probably make, 
would be their amiable and inoffensive lives, they might point 
out the integrity of their conduct towards one another. They 
might recount their deeds of charity, and exertions to promote 
the welfare of their fellow citizens. In the confidence of their 
purity, they might inquire, *Whom have I injured? and I 
will restore him fourfold. When have I sent away the poor 
and needy empty? When have I neglected to visit the sick, 
and administer consolation to the afflicted?” 

They might furthermore argue, that all these things are acts 
of obedience to the laws of his realm ;—-the very things which 
he required, and must therefore be acceptable to him. 

Such reasoning, it is obvious, to every one, would be more 
specious than satisfactory ; nay, it would be downright sophis- 
iry ; and in exposing it, he would reply, that your conduct has 
all been the result of your interest, and of the peculiar circum- 
stances under which you have been placed; you have indeed 
kept many of my laws in form, your conduct has to a great : 
degree corresponded with my requirements, and thus you have : 
often approached very near to the character which I require 
my subjects to maintain; but still you have been engaged in 
a rebellious cause; you have not kept these commandments 
because they were mine, nor from any regard to the interests 
of my kingdom—nor with a desire to promote my honor among 
my subjects, nor with a desire of restoring to my possession, 
that which has been unrighteously wrested from my control, by 
your apostate nation; but all your acts of obedience have been 
performed, merely because you found them most convenient and 
adapted to your peculiar circumstances. 

Say, my hearers, if this does not in some measure illustrate 
the case before ns? may we not in the light of this example, 
assign to their proper places the inoffensive lives and many 
kind offices of multitades who are living without any deep 
impression of divine truth, without professing any spiritual 
knowledge of God and his laws? 

They lead amiable and inoffensive lives,—they are lovely in 
their disposition, and endear themselves to our souls by their 
kind offices to friends—to the poor and the afflicted. But in 
all this, there is no cordial reference to the will and govern- 
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went of God, no desire to promote his cause, because it is good 
and desirable,— no gratitude to him from whom a tender and 
sympathetic heart has been received;—no disposition to set 
him before them in all their ways and do all things to his 
glory. 

If we have been affectionate and obedient children—-if we 
have been kind neighbors, and have contributed to the extent 
of our ability to their comfort, then it is not for the overt act 
of disobedience to that commandment which requires of us to 
honor our parents—nor for making void that precept which 
requires us to bear one another’s burthens, that we shall be 
condemned. All these things must in themselves be pleasing 
in the sight of God, as the young man of the gospel was loved 
by our Saviour for his amiable deportment, though destitute 
of all true holiness. They mark a disposition which is gen- 
erally more accessible to the heralds of the cross—more open 
to the influence of truth, than that which outrages the laws both 
of God and man. 

But when they are scrutinized, they are all found wanting 
as to the spirit from which they proceeded. They have arisen 
from a heart destitute of all love to God. (Those who possess 
all these amiable qualities, and practise all these attracting 
virtues, are yet to answer for their revolted affections from 
him, who created them, and to whom they owe all things. 

But there is in our world much apparent obedience to the 
government of God, and much submission to his will and res- 
pect for his cause among those who have not experienced that 
renovation of nature, which we denominate regeneration. 

It would generally be sufficient to remind those who object 
on this ground to the doctrine of total depravity, that actions 
may be right in form and yet wrong in the spirit in which they are 
performed. We cannot, therefore, judge of their acceptable- 
ness in the sight of a heart-searching God, any farther than 
we can ascertain the motives which produced them, 

But with the view of illustrating the nature of the rebellion 
against God which exists in our world, and to reconcile the 
doctrines of Scripture with numerous facts which seem to be 
very conclusive against these doctrines, | have drawn at some 
length this comparison, by which the truth is illustrated and 
every difficulty removed. This rebellion, it is believed, might 
exist without the extinction of every amiable and generous 
feeling among the rebels towards one another. 

Though combined in a most unjust and iniquitous cause, 
and destitute of every right feeling towards their lawful sove- 
reign, and regardless of his approbation or disapprobation, 
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there might remain a high sense of that honor which comes 
from their fellows ;—-there might remain a lofty and inflex- 
ible principle of integrity and faithfulness in their transactions 
with others, and more than this, it might be a standing max- 
im among them to do as they would be done by. 

As to direct opposition to the original and rightful sovereign, 
nothing of it would be felt, unless on some particular occasions 
or under some special circumstances, when his claims on them 
were forced upon their minds, and some of the measures of his 
government should interfere with their designs and operations. 
For the most part of their time. they would be engrossed in 
their own pursuits, and their affections would be lulled and 
charmed into forgetfulness of all enmity to him by their so- 
cial and domestic enjoyments. Even when their peace was 
in some measure interrupted by the interference of their ori- 
ginal sovereign in their affairs, yet there might be such an 
impression of the rectitude of his claims, and above all of his 
unquestionable power to enforce them, that with many, every 
feeling of enmity would be suppressed. 

It is thus that many pass away their lives in this world. It 
is impossible for us to feel in their full strength, two opposite 
emotions, and those subjects most strongly possess themselves 
of our affections which most constantly occupy our minds.— 
The great mass of mankind are engrossed in worldly pursuits 
and pleasures. ‘They think very little, and of course feel very 
little concerning their God and Saviour. Nay, they have an 
habitual reverence for his character which leads them to sup- 
press every feeling of hatred to him or his laws. When told 
that they are in scripture pronounced to be his enemies, and 
rebels against his government, they are surprised at the in- 
formation, and often deny its truth with much exasperation. 
The real state of their case is, that they have never felt them- 
selves in any way interested in the existence, character, or 
government of God. They have scarcely felt that the affairs 
of this world were under his control. Their real opposition is 
not felt until some dispensation of providence thwarts their 
plans, and brings home to their feelings the truth, that they 
are absolutely dependant on God for every mercy. Then they 
will often begin to set their will in array against the divine 
will, and show that they are willing to be subject to God no 
longer than he is willing to suffer them to live according to 
their own inclinations, and to gratify their wishes. But often 

this rebellion and enmity does not manifest itself so as to be 
perceived by him who fosters the principle of it in his own 
heart, until the holy spirit commences the work of convincing 
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the conscience of sin, of righteousness, and of judgment to 
come. Then it is often felt and confessed, that there is a feel- 
ing of rebellious insubordination to the commands and require- 
ments of the Lord. When the law comes to the conscience in 
its condemning and slaying authority and power, it is often 
met with an exasperated enmity to its holy and spiritual re- 
quirements. Many a one has lived for half a century in this 
world, and then for the first time discovered to his surprise 
and dismay, that his heart is enmity to God, and that his 
whole life has been a life of rebellion against his holy laws. 

But let us return te an application of the comparison by 
which we have attempted to illustrate the condition of man- 
kind in this world. ‘The most plausible plea, which the re- 
bels could enter for their defence, would be the general cor- 
rectness and amiableness of their conduct towards one another, 
and the coincidence of this course of conduct with his require- 
ments. To which, of course, he would reply by showing 
them that the general cause in which they were engaged was 
one at variance with the principles and designs of his govern- 
ment, and whatever of rectitude they had manifested in their 
conduct, it had not been dictated by any cordial regard to him 
or his laws. He would charge them with habitually pervert- 
ing to their own use, what he entrusted to them to be occu- 
pied for him. Who does not see that if they would be im- 
partial in their views, that their mouths must be stopped and 
all hope of pardon, grounded upon this form of obedience to 
his laws must at once be put to flight. 

My hearers, God is the creator, and of course the rightfal 
owner and possessor of the heavens and the earth. His au- 
thority over his creatures is based upon his having given them 
their existence, and bestowed upon them, every thing which 
renders that existence desirable. **The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof.” To him then, all intelligent beings 
owe the supreme homage of their hearts, as their creator,—to 
him, the devotion of their affections as their benefactor,—to 
him, their warmest gratiiude, for the grace proffered to them 
as sinners, through a crucified Saviour. 

_ The law which he has given them, is holy and just and 
good ;—the obedience which he requires, is not less for their 
benefit, than for hisown glory. Love, boundless love, is the 
mainspring in the sublime system which he has put in opera- 
tion. 

What then is the amount of their plea for justification, who 
can only appeal to their unexceptionable deportment towards 
their fellow creatures? Admitting that they have been honest 
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to render to all their fellow creatures, their dues, where is 
their honesty to their God?—where is their scrupulous care to 
use all things as his?—where is their scrupulous care to ap- 
ply all that they have and are, to the purposes of his glory? 
To what extent is their honesty manilested in a readiness to 
discharge that debt of gratitude, which they owe to him, for 
suffering them to occupy so many treasures of enjoyment in 
this world, and for sparing their lives from time to time, and 
thus giving them opportunity to secure a greater and more 
enduring inheritance? Will the performance of our duties to 
our fellow creatures cancel our obligations to our Creator? 
Will rendering to Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, do 
away the necessity of rendering to God, the things which are 
God’s? 

Here is the grand defect of those who are amiable and up- 
right in their deportment, while they are destitute of religion. 
All their obedience, extends no farther than to that part of 
the law which requires us to love our neighbor as ourselves. 
It centers in this world,—it fixes upon the creature, while 
that part of the law which requires us to love God supremely, 
is wholly set at naught. But put the question to your consci- 
ences. Is this right? Is this honest? Do we not greatly 
offend our Maker when we thus lightly throw him out of our 
sight, and forget our obligations to him, while we estimate so 
highly, our duties to our fellow creatures? -In the Bible, su- 
preme love to God, is always prefixed to love to our fellow 
creatures, but in the creed which we are examining, that is 
blotted out and ‘his is printed in capitals. The Bible says 
‘thou shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart and 
soul, and strength and might ;”—but they say “thou shalt 
deal uprightly with all, and bestow kindness on some, and 
that is sufficient. 

It has been already remarked, that when the unregenerate 
are informed by the faithful Minister, that they are enemies 
to God, and rebels against his government, they often repel 
the charge because they do not feel any enmity. But may not 
this be, because they are nearly destitute of all religious feel- 
ings? Because they think very little on the subject, and care 


still less? 
But if we concede what they demand, that they have no en- 


mity to the law of God, and no spirit of rebellion against his 

overnment, they gain nothing which ought in the least to 
satisfy their consciences, or quiet their apprehensions of fu- 
ture retribution. ‘The mere want of enmity, is not what the 
law requires. It justly and reasonably demands of us as ra- 
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tional and moral creatures, not a negative, but a positive love 
to God. 

Suppose a child should depart from his parent and engage 
in business abroad, and in the eagerness of his pursuit, should 
forget and neglect the affectionate parent, to whom he owed 
his birth and education. Would the parent be satisfied on be- 
ing informed that his child did not hate him, and had done 


‘nothing with a desire of offending him? Would not such a 


heartless apology from the child, inflict a deep wound in the 
heart of the parent?—and would he not assert his claim to the 
affection of his child?) Does not hate his parents! As much 
as that he may say of the inhabitants of the other hemisphere 
whom he has never seen, or of the Antediluvians. 

Is God our parent and benefactor, and shall he not be 
loved? Is it sufficient that we do not hate him? Let no man 
thus construe the law, which says in the most explicit terms, 
« Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God.” 

That we have been good neighbors, and amiable friends, and 
benevolent members of the community, may diminish our con- 
demnation from what it would have been, had we plunged 
into every excess of iniquity, and trampled under foot the 
Jaws, both of God and man. But it still remains for us to 
determine, how we shall cancel the debt of sin which we have 
incurred in withholding from God our hearts, and our willing 
obedience. That stands against us in all its breadth and 
magnitude, even though (what, who will venture to say for 
themselves?) we have never offended in thought, word, or deed 
against our fellow creature. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that we keep the law of 
God, merely because our conduct coincides with some of its 
requirements. ‘The accomplishment of our plans may require 
that our conduct coincide with what is required in the letter 
of the law of God, while we are acting in direct opposition to 
the spirit of its demands. ‘Two travellers may follow the 
same road—use the same means of expediting their journey,— 
be equally respectful to one another, and faithful to pay all 
their bills on the way, while one is going to perform a deed 
of charity to an enemy, and the other to defraud his friend. 

Should one of our fellow citizens in time of war, revolt and 
join the enemies of our country, we should never suppose it, 
any extenuation of his conduct, that while fighting in the ranks 
of our enemies, he punctiliously obeyed all those laws of our 
country, which require soldiers and inferior officers to yield 
implicit obedience to their superiors. The plain state of the 
case is, that man in his apostate condition is eagerly pursw- 

Vou, x. No. 4.—April, 1897, 25 
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ing one thing, and God requires him to pursue another, and 
because his plan leads him to travel in the road in which his 
duty to his Maker lies, he often takes to himself the credit of 
walking in all the commandments and ordinances of the Lord 
blameless. So long as his own worldly interest and schemes 
lead him into the form of obedience, he will never feel that 


obedience is irksome. 


God requires us to be diligent in business--to provide for - 


our household—to be obedient to parents, rulers, &. But he 
does not and he cannot regard these duties as performed, un- 
less they be done in obedience to his will, and with a desire 
to promote his glory. He requires us to feel ourselves to be 
the subjects of his governmen!, and to study to promote its in- 
terests in the world,—to hold every thing which he has en- 
trusted to us as stewards under him, and inquire, with simpli- 
city of heart, what will be acceptable to him. 

Let me ask, then, if he is obeying these commands, who is 
diligent in business only from motives of avarice? Who, des- 
titute of the love of God, and actuated by the love of the world, 
is laboring early and late to amass that wealth, which, when 
obtained, will serve only to fill him with pride, and tempt him 
to ask « Who is the Lord ?”’--Is he living in obedience to the 
government of God, who forgets both its sovereign and its 
laws, while he only asks what will promote the welfare of his 
country? He, who provides for his household, performs a du- 
ty, but does he perform his whole duty, when he does this 
merely to aggrandize his family and promote their worldly 
happiness, without one single glance at their spiritual wel- 
fare? He, who makes a temperate use of the bounties of Pro- 
vidence, is performing a right action, but is there no differ- 
ence between the gladiator who is living abstemiously that he 
may win a fading laurel of earthly glory, and St Paul, who 
kept his body in subjection that he might be instrumental of 
winning souls to Christ in this world, and obtain a crown of 
righteousness hereafter? 

The difference in such cases is too obvious to need illustra- 
tion. When our worldly interest leads us to follow that path 
which God has pointed out in his word, we have no difficulty 
in following it. But when the object of his pursuit is some- 
what out of the direction of the law of God—when there is a 
collision of interests—when inclination and duty clash—when 
the interests of eternity interfere with his temporal pur- 
suits—then is the trial and test of his obedience to his supreme 
Lord and King. Then is the time in which he talks most 
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loudly of the frailty of his natere—and usually docs what best 
pleases him, and ascribes it to his weakness. 

But what is the frailty of human nature, so often talked of, 
but the perverse disposition of an obstinate and truant child, 
who is impatient at every restraint which is imposed upon him 
by his parent? What is our weakness, but a love for sin and 
a propensity to transgression, for which we ought to repent 
and humble ourselves before the Lord? 

The result of the whole is, that man, according to scripture, 
is in a state of apostacy from God and rebellion against his 
government. Whatever of amiableness or honesty is found 
in our world, previous to regeneration, is not the result of auy 
cordial love to him, or his cause, but is to be ascribed to the 
circumstances which have grown out of our social institutions. 
They form no bond of union between man and his Maker.-- 
They constitute no principle of obedience which can be de- 
pended upon under the varicty of circumstances to which we 
are exposed. . 

Let me here remark, that it is easy, in the light of this subject, 
to point out to you the origin and nature of human governments. 
They are all the offspring of human depravity—the sponta- 
neous growth of that great revolt which has taken place, from 
the government of God. Under existing circumstances, they 
are necessary, and are sanctioned by God for the purpose of 
keeping the human family in that state of subordination and 
order, Which is most favorable to the accomplishment of the 
great purposes of our existence in this world as a place of 
probation. But had man continued in his allegiance to his 
original Lord and Governor, there had been no necessity for 
all this huge apparatus of human government. Could he once 
be restored to perfect obedience to that law which requires 
supreme love to God, and of course perfect and cordial obe- 
dience to him,—Could he be brought to acquiesce in that law 
which commands him to love his neighbor as himself, human 
governments might all be dispensed with as useless parade, 
and all this dispute about monarchies, aristocracies and demo- 
cracies—all this wrangling about principles of law and con- 
structions of constitutions, might be laid aside as a worthless 
controversy, and an unmeaning jargon. All general rules of 
conduct would be found to be plainly laid down in the word 
of God, and each one in his strife to please his Maker and 
serve his fellow creatures, would never hesitate about the ap- 
plication of these general laws to particular cases. It is the 
evil in the world and not the good, the sin and not the holi- 


ness, which make the maintenance of civil government a duty. f 
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It is, that the virtuous may be protected frou the vioience of 
the vicious, until the time arrives when they shall be restored 
to the privileges and protection of his government above, 
where the wicked cease from troubling, that human gov- 
ernments are authorized. Hence it is that the christian no 
longer obeys the laws of the land, because they are the laws 
of the land, but in obedience to the laws of God, doing all 
things as unto the Lord. In this, he is the contrast of the 
mere good citizen or subject. who obeys the laws of God, not 
because they are his laws, but because they are the laws of 
the land, or the rules of good society. 

We can see, too, in the light of this subject, why the laws 
and moral principles of those nations which have enjoyed the 
gospel, are so much more pure and perfect than those of hea- 
then nations. They contain more of the principles of the per- 
fect original government, from which we have revolted. The 
laws of God secure to every rational being, the highest perfec- 
tion of privilege and rights; they distinguish in the clearest 
manner right from wrong—and the more closely these princi- 
ples are interwoven into the constitutions of human govern- 
ment, the more perfectly do they accomplish the purposes of 
their institution. This is a fact too well attested by history 
and experience to be called in question. Hence it is that we 
often hear religious institutions applauded, and see them coun- 
tenanced and patronised by those who attach no other impor- 
tance to them, except their influence upon society in this world. 
As patriots, they reverence religion, and will attend upon its 
ordinances. | 

All this, it is manifest, may be and is done in the spirit of 
foul revolt from the government of God. Such hearts are aw- 
fully alienated from that temper which God requires, and 
justly requires of his creatures. 

It only remains then, now that I most affectionately urge 
my hearers to an application of the subject to their own con- 
sciences. Do you know your own hearts? Have you so soli- 
citously examined the temper of your own minds, that you are 
prepared to give an answer to the question, Are you on the 
Lord’s sue? Do you know where your heart fixes with su- 
preme attachment. 

Do you love the Lord your God with all your soul and 
strength and might? If not, do you mourn over. every want of 
this perfect love? Can you say to the Saviour, in the confi- 
dence of sincerity, «Lord, thou knowest that I love thee !”? 
Can you assent with David, « that the law of the Lord is per- 
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fect?”°—and with Paul, that the commandment is holy, and 
the law is holy and just and good ?” 

Are you living in obedience to the law of God, because it 
is his law, and do you habitually regard him as your King? 
Do your virtuous habits and amiable manners proceed froma 
heart subdued to the spirit of the gospel, or have they been the 
result of an amiable natural temper, controlled in a great 
measure by a sinful regard to the opinions of others—a selfish 
desire to please? 

I ask further,—Do you rejoice that the Lord God omnipo- 
tent reigneth? Do you rejoice that you are in his hands, to 
be disposed of as seemeth to him good? Or can you be wil- 
jing to be in his hands only on condition of his gratifying your 
Wishes and granting your desires. 

If not, whoever you are, | am bound to state to you, that 
the King, my Master, regards you as living in a state of re- 
bellion against his rightful authority. As his ambassador, I 
stand before you, to propose terms of peace. He is willing to 
pardon all your past offences, provided you will ground the 
arms of your rebellion, acknowledge your guilt, and rest your 
hopes of mercy upon the sufferings of Christ in your stead. 
Your rebellion is a most unreasonable and a most inexcusable 
one—it is against the tenderest of parents, and the wisest and 
best of kings. God knowsit and you know it. Still he pities 
and is ready to forgive you. He is waiting your return to du- 
ty andallegiance. Weare ambassadors for Christ. As though 
God did beseech you by us, we pray you in Christ’s stead, be 
ye reconciled to God. 

Hast thou an arm like God? or canst thou thunder with a 
voice like him? Let the potsherd of the earth contend against 
the potsherd of the earth, but let not man strive with his 
Maker. 

Submit then while you may. Now he is long-suffering and 
patient,—now he offers to treat with you; but if you refuse, 
be assured that in due time, he will send forth his armies and 
destroy all those who would not have him to reign over them. 

Oh how easily could he this moment call forth more than 
twelve legions of angels, each one of the strength of him who 
quickly slew seventy thousand of the Israelites, or of him who 
cut off, in a single night. all the mighty men of valor, the lead- 
ers and the captains in the army of Senacherib, King of As- 
syria.—Oh then be wise ! 
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REVIEW.—Continued. 


Lhe Doctrines of the Church vindicated from the misrepresentations of 
Dr Joun Rice ; and the Integrity of Revealed Religion defended 
against the ** No Comment Principle’ of promiscuous Bible Socie- 
ties. Bythe Right Reverend Joun S. Ravenscrort, D.D. Bishop 
of the Diocese of North Carolina. 8vo. pp. 166. Raleigh :— 
Printed by J. Gales & Son, 1826. 


But we are to inquire in the next place, whether the sacra- 
ments are ‘‘essential to the saving eflect of the word of God.” 

We are obliged to consider this question, because bishop R. as- 
sumes the aflirmative ; and argues that the Bible Society is useless, 
and worse than useless, because it does not send the sacraments 
with the word. Ifit is true, that the Bible can produce no saving 
effect without the sacraments; then indeed the Society is compara- 
tively of little value. We say that bishop R. assumes the affirmative, 
because he does not offer either argument or authority in its sup- 
port. But let us examine this subject. 

The word of God has a saving effect, when men so believe it as 
to be affected by its truths according to their nature ; that is, when 
they fear the threatenings of God ; obey his commands; rely on 
his promises; embrace his offered mercy, &c. Cannot the word of 
God produce this effect, under the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
without the Sacraments? In answering this question, we must 
again advert to the nature of the Sacraments. ‘They are commonly 
called by Theologians, in conformity to language used by the Apos- 
tle Paul, (Rom. iv, 11.) “signs and seals of the righteousness of 
faith.”” Now, they either have efficacy in themselyes ; or because 
they strikingly exhibit the truth, which God blesses to the salvation 
of his people. Ifthey have efficacy in themselves, or if the ele- 
ments used are the media, through which the Holy Spirit directly 
conveys his blessings to the soul, without respect to the truth ; 
then we admit the old popish doctrine of efficacy ex opere operato. 
An infant baptized by a duly authorized minister is, ipso facto, re- 
generated! A man who has received the bread and wine of the 
Lord’s Supper, is ipso facto, for the time being at least, in a state 
ofsalvation! We do not charge these popish absurdities on bishop 
R. Doubtless he rejects them. He must then agree with us, that 
the efficacy of the sacraments under God, arises from this, that they 
give a striking representation of that truth, which God has revealed 
for the salvation of sinners. But in order that they may do this, we 
must search the scriptures, and learn the meaning of the signs ap- 
pointed for this purpose. The Apostle Paul appears to us to teach 
this doctrine, when he speaks of those who eat and drink unwor- 
thily, because they do not discern the Lord’s body. (1 Cor. xi, 
29.) Without this knowledge, the sacraments will be a mere sense- 
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less show, incapable of profiting us in the least conceivable de- 
gree. A man uninstructed as to the nature and design of the Lord’s 
Supper, might partake of it every day during his whole life, without 
benefit. Hence it appears that here, as in the former case, bishop 
R. has laid down his position wrong end foremost. It is undeniably 
true, that the knowledge derived from the word of God, is indispen- 
sably necessary to give to the sacraments their saving effect. We 
know, indeed, and do most freely admit, that when the people are 
well instructed, and do sincerely believe in the Lord Jesus, the 
signs appuinted by God, carry the truth with great power to the 
heart. But can they do this, when men are unconverted and un- 
believing ? 

Farther: let us suppose, what has often happened, and may 
happen again, unless a miracle should prevent it, that one, who has 
no opportunity of receiving the sacraments but yet possesses the 
scriptures, from diligent study of the word of God, receives the 
same truths which are represented by the sacraments, and relies 
for instance on the Saviour just as he does, who sees the atonement 
exhibited by the Lurd’s Supper, does not that man feel the saving 
effect of divine trath? Why may he not? The very same truth 
is set forth in the word of God, which is exhibited by the sacra- 
ments. Indeed the only difference is, that he who has both the 
word and the sacraments, has greater advantages than he who has 
only the word. But the advantage does not lie in this, that the 
former has more truth than the latter; he only has more means of 
giving efficacy to the truth. 

There is another idea on this subject entertained by the bishop, 
which we are called on to notice. He maintains that the reception 
of the sacraments, from a duly authorized minister, (and we know 
his meaning here) is necessary to give to man, the assurance of sal- 
vation. And in his own peculiar style he says (pa. 30) ‘nor is the 
modern doctrine of internal* consciousness, and assumed assurance 
(that sectarian opiate of deluded souls) any substitute for those ex- 
ternal ordinances, which designate the covenant of mercy to re- 
deemed man.’’—We think this a grievous error—we fear that it is 
widely prevalent ; we are sure that it is deeply injurious. Presby- 
tertans never think of substituting internal feelings for external ob- 
servances ; but, if they deserve the name, they are by far too well 
instructed to say or believe, that the sacraments gi,e to him who 
receives them, the assurance that he will be saved. They do no 
such thing. They exhibit, by objects of sense, the very same 
truth (neither more nor less) which is taught in the word of God 
namely, that the truly penitent and believing sinner shall be saved. 


* We must be permitted to hope that bishop R’s authority will 
be extended by none to the English language. What distinction does he 
mean to make by the word internal, as applied to consciousness? Is there 
an external consciousness? and what is the doctrine of assrmed assur- 


ance ? 
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But how can one know that he repents and believes, but by con- 
sciousness ? This is the only way by which we can possibly learn 
what are our mental exercises. We determine whether they are 
genuine or not, by comparing them and the conduct to which they 
lead with the word of God. The sacraments, as seals of the right- 
eousness of faith, afford assurance of salvation, only so far as we 
have evidence from the sources just indicated that we are cbris- 
tians. And they give this assurance simply because we know from 
scripture that God has appointed them as his seals. To say then 
that a priest gives assurance of salvation by administering the sa- 
craments ; or that the sacraments assure a man that he is in cove- 
nant with God, and so in a state of salvation, is incorrect, is danger- 
ous—lIt is one of those popish tendencies in bishop R’s doctrine, of 
which he seems not to be aware. 

The whole case brought into this division of the subject may be 
briefly stated thus—There are millions and millions in the world, 
who have neither the word nor the sacraments. Christians have 
their missionaries to preach the gospel in heathen and destitute 
lands. But this work goes on slowly. Of necessity, millions and 
millions must die, before the church can send the living preacher 
into all the world. But the Bible contains all the religious truth, 
which the missionary ever can carry to the ignorant—-that truth 
may be read, and understood, and have saving eflicacy, and give as- 
surance of salvation, even without a preacher. Protestants believ- 
ing this, and believing too, that the Bible is an admirable prepara- 
tive for the way of the missionary, have, without interfering with 
any church matters, formed a company for sending the word of 
God in its purity to all the world.—And this isthe plan, which a 
Protestant bishop has persuaded himself is contrary to the will of 
God, and subversive of all revealed religion. Had not bishop R. 
and others like him uttered this with their own mouths ; and given 
it under their own hands, in writing, and in print, the world would 
have cried out, on hearing it, with an incredulous stare, ‘‘is it pos- 
sible?"’ 

On pages, 79, 80, bishop R. gives an extract from an address to 
the American churches, by two of our missionaries in Bombay, as 
testimony corroborative of his reasoning. Making a little abate- 
ment for the strong language employed by these excellent men, as 
friends of the Bible cause, we have not the shadow of an objection 
to the sentiments contained in this address. We all admit the ne- 
cessity of missionaries. No people in the world do so much for 
the cause of missions, as the friends of the Bible Society. Bishop 
R. may consult the records of tne Church Missionary Society, of the 
London Missionary Society, of the Scotch Missionary Society, in Eu- 
rope. He may then turn to all the important Societies of this kind 
in America; and he will find as supporters of these Institutions, the 
names of the very men, who have been the life and soul of the Bi- 
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ble cause. And it is their ardent desire that christians would not do 
less for the distribution of the Bible, but a hundred fold more for the 
sending out of missionaries. Would biohep R. assist in supporting 
the American Missionaries at Bombay? We are particularly desi- 
rous to be informed on this subject. 

As bishop R. has referred to the condition of the eastern world, 
we should be glad to know whether he has read the life of Henry 
Martyn; and made himself acquainted with the history of bis trans- 
lation of the New Testament into the Persian language. ‘There is 
much reason to believe that this work is exerting a great influence 
in Persia; and that the way is being prepared by it for the suc- 
cessful operations of Missionaries in that nation of Mahomedans. 

And here, having mentioned the name of Henry Martyn, we can- 
not deny ourselves the pleasure of expressing our admiration of 
his character. He was indeed a lovely christian. With talents of 
high order, and great attainments for his age, he had all the sim- 
plicity of a child. with the zeal and courage of an Apostle. With 
sufficient attachment to the forms and order of the Episcopal 
church, he acknowledged brotherhood with all who loved the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Short but brilliant was his career. Too soon, ac- 
cording to the feelings of his friends and of the church, did he be- 
come ripe for Heaven. They acknowledged, indeed, God’s right 
to take him; but they universally mourned his loss. His funeral 
obsequies were celebrated by the whole Protestant world. We 
have no wish for the Episcopal church, than that all her presbyters 
may be like Henry Martyn. And we will add, all her bishops like 
bishop Porteus, the first great friend of the Bible cause. Could 
this wish be gratified, we should in the next place pray, that they 
might be multiplied an hundred fold. 


III. Bishop R. maintains, that the Bible Society encourages Here- 
sy and Schism by declaring, in effect, that all forms of religious faith 
are equally safe; and maintaining that all are equally entitled to the 
witness of the spirit. 

This objection appears to be the favorite of our author; for he re- 
curs to it again and again, and after his reasoning has spent its bolt, 
he kindles about it the fire of passion. But we believe that nobody 
burns but himself. 

Our readers will have to turn again to the long extract, made 
when we began this discussion, and read as follows, ‘‘But the Bible 
Society, as a body, are aware of the fact,’ &c. Again, pp. 80, 81, 
in accounting for the great popularity of the Bible Society, he as- 
cribes it to the ‘sanction and support which this ‘no comment’ 
principle gives to the two very prevalent delusions of the latter 
day; the one, that every man may safely form his own system of © 
faith and order in religion; the other, that all who profess and call 
themselves christians, no matter how separated and divided in faith, 
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origin and order, are nevertheless members of the one spouse* and 
body of Christ, and ought to be acknowledged as such.” 


“Only acknowledge us as branches of Christ’s Church, upon every thing 
else let us “agree to differ.” But sir, the reiigion of the gospel is a posi- 
tive institution, which Bible Societies, and sectarian professions of faith, 
cannot control, and mould, an«! model to suit their particular views, but by 
which they ought to and must be regulated. Anda principle in religion, or 
connected with religion as revealed, which cannot bear being carried out to 
its “legitimate” consequences and results, is not of God. The wisdom of 
God sends us nothing in his word, or connected with his religion, of this ab- 
stract unmanageable character; beautiful in theory, imposs:ble or injurious 
in practice. And the very fact, that in favor of this very principle, every 
shade of sectarian belief, every grade of speculative and actual unbelief, 
can, and does unite, is conclusive proof, that the principle is unsound, vi- 
cioug, and ultimately subversive of all revealed religion. Each sees im it 
something favorable to jts partic ular views, nove perceive in it any thing in- 
imical to its distinctive tenets, ail find in it something which may be turned 
to account, in the rivalry for accession to particular denominations in a divi- 
ded christian world; while in their aggregated capacity of a ® no comment” 
Bible Society, hey flatter and greet each other with the name of Christians. 
Deistical christians, Unitarian christians, Universalist christians, Quaker 
christians, Independent christians, Congregational christians, Presbyterian 
christians, Methodist christians, Baptist christians, Lutheran christians, names 
without number christians, Nothingarian christians, and alas, alas! some 
Episcopalian christians, all meet here upon the samc level, ali unite to send 
the naked scriptures into the world; all being aware, that in the confusion 
of mind, as to its real and single truth, consequent on existing divisions as 
to what is truth, each may give that gioss to the discoveries and doctrines of 
the Bible, which shall suit its own views.”—pp. 80, 81, 


We shall certainly have to protest against the ‘‘no comment prin- 
ciple,”’ as applied to bishop Ravenscroft’s writings. We have ne- 
ver, in ali our little reading, met with a book which has greater 
need of ‘‘explanations, illustraiions, expositions, and enforcements”’ 
of its ‘‘sense,”’ than this same work, which we are now reviewing, 


The last sentence of this extract calls loudly for the assistance of 


some modern Vincentius Lirinensts. But we must let it pass. 

On page 85, the bishop admits, that ‘ull profess to derive their 
religion from the scripture; and (he proceeds) | verily believe they 
think they do so.” He considers it ‘ta debt due to real charity, to 
consider all denominations as acting with integrity in this matter, 
that they do verily believe, not only that they have the warrant of 
scripture, but that they bave it in such wise as to be safer, as con- 
cerns their souls, under this construction of scripture, than they 
could be under any other construction of it.” **And (he adds em- 
phatically) your charity may go farther if it can.""—Alas! we can 
make no comparison between our charity and that of the bishop. 
But we hold it to be adebt due to truth to admit that bishop R. does 
verily believe that the ministrations of men can give ‘‘assurance to 


* Should there be found any to maintain this monstrous opinion, we are 
pretty certain that they would not allow bishop R. to express it for them— 
members of the one spouse’ We do not believe that any triend of the Bible 
Society would use such language as this. 
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the word” of God. I[f then, we might also be indulged in the folly 
of boasting, we would say, that our love of truth seems to be about 
even with the bishop’s charity. Bat he proceeds, and says, very 
justly, that this sincerity does not prove that these denominations 
are right. Nor does his sincerity prove that he is right. He, how- 
ever, follows up these remarks, in such terms as these, and we give 
them as a precious specimen of the style and spirit of our diocesan. 


“ The darkest and most preposterous fanatic that ever lived, equally with 
the more dangerous heresiarch, and orthodox christian—John Bockholdt, 
and George Fox—John Calvin, and John Wesley—Anona Lee, and Joanna 
Southcote--Archbishop Cranmer, and Bishop Ridley, ali professed to derive 
their religion from the Bible, all claimed the scriptures as with them. Yet 
forever and forever, must it not hold good—that whether right or wrong, 
true or false, religion or no religion, must depend on scripture, well or ill 
interpreted, understood and applied? These all could net be right, some 
must be radically wrong. Yet, according to your argument, upon the prin- 
ciple of a “no comment” Bible Society—the very delusion which aban- 
dons the scriptures to any and every sort of interpretation, “is ground 
where all can meet,” yes and be acknowledged too, as faithful christians, 
For, if this was not a consequence, practically, of the principle, your num- 
bers would be woefully thinned—But so it is. In these Societies, the Deist 
and the Trinitarian, the Calvinist and the Arminian, the deniers of the divi- 
nity of Christ and its defenders, the asserters of universal salvation and the 
teachers of eternal punishment, the Quaker and the Churchman, the Pres- 
byterian and the Episcopalian, the Baptist and the Pedo-Baptist, the true 
believer and the Infidel of every shade, can find “one calm and peaceful 
place” wherein “to indulge the delightful emotions of unbounded benevo- 
lence, and unmingled confidence.” And is such wild and visionary declama- 
tion, tricked out in the tinsel of a spurious charity—ventured upon the pub- 
lic intelligence, by a Divine anda Theologian of the nineteenth century ? 
Are we from this to understand, that there is unmingled confidence betwixt 
the Presbyterians and the Unitarians? Or is there some talismanic charm 
in this Bible Society principle, which fosters “ unbounded benevolence,” 
while it interdicts the orderly prelude of joint prayer to God, for his bless- 
ing on their joint work of enlightened charjty? Or, is the jesuitical maxim, 
that the end justifies the means, once more in operation’”—pp. 83, 84. 


Should the bishop publish another book on this subject, we shall 
expect to hear of its having been made ‘‘demonstrably certain” 
that the Bible Society is a new revelation of the man of sin; or 
possibly that itis the great beast of the Apocalypse, with seven 
heads and ten horns. 

But what is more amusing than this even, is the delightful speci- 
men of his charity, (of which the bishop spoke in rather boastful 
terms,) given in the sentence, “Are we from this to understand, 
that there is unmingled confidence beiween the Presbyterians and 
Unitarians ?”’* = It may gratify the kindness of our prelate to learn 
that this stroke diverted us excessively. 


* A poor papist once applied to his Priest, with an offer of money and a 
request that he would curse his enemy for him. The priest replied that he 
ought not to curse, but pray for his enemies. “ What shall J gain by that ?” 
‘Why, the scripture says that in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his 
head. “Shall I doso? Then I will pray for him enough.’’—Qn coming to 
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After a good deal more on this general subject, which we bave no 
room to notice, on page 86, the bishop clenches his arguments and 
his rhetoric with, what it is due to truth or charity to admit that he 
verily believed was a regular syllogism. 

“* Many opposite systems of religious profession are derived from the Bible, 
in which “the pious of every name have felt the power of divine truth, and 
know the preciousness of the Bible,” and are saved: 

But no saving knowledge can be drawn from the scriptures, but by the 
Holy Ghost : 

Therefore, the witness of the Spirit of God, is equally given to opposite 
interpretations of scripture. 

And this, I hope, will satisfy your desire for a regular syllogism, p. 253— 
will teach you to look to the consistency and agreement of the principles 
you advocate, with the reasonings you resort to—will lead you to be sorry 
for your so frequent and needless attacks on that which. if you have either 
piety or taste, you must love, the Book of Common Prayer.”— p. 86. 


There are many other passages in this part of the bishop’s book 
of similar import; we have no room to quote them; nor can it be 
necessary that we should do so. It is clear enough that the defen- 
der of the Bible Society against bishop R.’s attack, is called to con- 
sider these questions. Does that body hold, 

1. That all systems of religious faith which men have pretended 
to derive from the Bible, are equally “safe for salvation ?”’ 

2. That all are equally entitled to the witness of the Holy Spirit ” 

3. And as a result of all this, does it encourage schism, heresy, 
division and separation without end ? 

1. It is surprising, when a man is determined on it, how high a 
building he can erect on a single point. The misery of the case is, 
that the materials being all very light, the first wind overturns the 
whole superstructure, et 2bi omnis labor effusus. The Bible Society 
distributes the Bible ‘‘without note or comment’’—therefore,—- 
what? We should be perfectly willing to rest this whole matter, 
on the answer that any person of plain common sense would give to 
this question. Nay, we would venture to risk our cause on the an- 
swer of an intelligent child of twelve years.—We would say, ‘there 
my dear boy, here is a book that we believe will do you good, if 
you will take and read it—It is for this purpose we give it—Take 
this Bible then—it is just the Bible and nothing else, the pure word 
of God” —And on his bowing and giving in turn his ‘thank ye,” we 
would say, ‘‘Now, my little fellow, what do you think is the reason 
we give you this book, without any explanation to help you to un- 
derstand it?” —Our life upon it, bis answer would imply this—**Be- 
cause you think the Book plain enough for me to read and under- 


this resolution, he immediately kneeled down in the church, and began to 
pray very earnestly ; and continued his posture and his supplications, until the 
Priest had got through his service, and wished to retire. Finding that the 
man continued at prayer, the Priest became impatient, and interrupted him, 
with—Come, you have prayed enough for this time—* 0!” rejoined the 
other, “I wish to burn him to a cinder, before I am done with him.” 
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stand.’’ What, the whole? ‘No, not the whole of this large book; 
but a great deal of it: enough to make me a good man.’ And should 
we ask him, ‘‘Do you think that we give you just this book, because 
we suppose that it makes no odds what opinions you derive from 
it?”’—He would surely answer, Certainly not—if you intend to do 
me good by your gift.” ‘The question would excite surprise in any 
unsophisticated mind. 

But bishop RK. seems to think, that the union of many individuals 
belonging to different denominations, in the Bible Society, impresses 
on it that character which he reprobates. But his demonstrations 
have not yet convinced us; we wonder that they have convinced 
himself. Let us admit that the members of the Bible Society have 
that party-feeling, the absence of which in a christian seems to go 
so far beyond the bishop’s conception; that they unite for the pur- 
pose of engaging in a ‘disgraceful scramble for proselytes.”” These 
indeed are strange suppositions; but let us make them-—and what 
then? Why, the Episcopalian believes that the Bible is on his side 
—vso of the Presbyterian—so of the Methodist—so of the Baptist— 
and so of all the rest. Each one unites then, on the belief, that the 
distribution of the Bible will promote his own cause. How, then 
can his union with the others be construed into a declaration, that 
it is no matter what opinions a man derives from the Bible? We 
should think it sounder logic to conclude, that the different denom- 
inations are.so sure that the Bible favors their opinions, that others 
also would derive the same opinions from that source of religious 
instruction. 

All intelligent christians believe that learning and science are ex- 
cellent handmaids to religion. We, as Presbyterians, believe still 
farther, that they favor our denomination. Episcopalians and others 
entertain the same opinion, in relation to their influence in favor of 
their persuasion. Unbelievers maintain, that learning and science 
are enemies to what they misname, superstition. These different 
descriptions of persons all wish to promote the same object, but 
with different views. Now there is in the state of N. Carolina, a 
flourishing literary institution, the common property of the citizens 
of that state, and supported by them on different principles; all, 
however, admitting the value of learning. Will bishop R. and his 
followers in North Carolina, adopt the spirit of his objection against 
the Bible Society, and denounce and endeavor to pull down, the 
University? Will they say, ‘*This institution is supported by Infi- 
dels, and Baptists, and Methodists, and Presbyterians, and Nothing- 
arians, and alas! alas, by some Episcopalians, who by this union in 
support of the University, declare that it is a matter of no conse- 

quence what direction may be given to learning and science; for ac- 
cording to their principle, all the uses which possibly can be made 
of it are equally beneficial ?”” Will they maintain that this union 
in support of the University goes, directly, to the subversion of 
learning and science in North Carolina? Will they maintain that it 
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implies, in all who are thus united, the opinion that Infidels, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, &c. are all equally right? We presume that not 
aman in the Diocese would think and act thus preposterously.— 
Weill, what is the difference between this case, and that of the Bible 
Society? It certainly would be more pleasant to co-operate with 
men who are all of one mind with as—Bat as this is not to be ex- 
pected, we may all co-operate on this principle, that learning is a 
good thing; and although it may be abused, yet it is better for the 
people to be with it than without it. And on this principle, every 
friend to North Carolina rejoices to see gentlemen of different per- 
suasions co-operating in the building up and support of a valuable 
and flourishing seat of learning in that state. And so all who duly 
honor the word of God, and take enlarged views of the condition of 
the world, rejoice in the formation and success of the Bible Society. 

But the bishop maintains (p. 77,) with a pertinacity truly ama- 
zing, that the no comment principle recognises the equal truth and 
safety of all the opposite opinions derived from the Bible; and he 
endeavors to throw us on one horn or another of a dilemma, by 
which he seems to think we must certainly be gored. ** For of ne- 
cessity, says he, the Society must either believe that all varieties 
of religious profession drawn from the Bible, are equally right, in 
the sense of being equally safe; or they must believe that some of 
them are unscriptural and unsafe. If the former of the alternatives 
[we suppose he means the former part of the alternative.] is adopt- 
ed, the principle is demonstrated to be productive of divisions in 
religion without limit. If the latter shall be resorted to, it shows 
the principle to be justly liable to the charge of withholding from 
the Bible what is essential to a right understanding of its contents.” 

We have never seen any thing more harmless in all our lives— 
it is as gentle as ‘“‘any sucking dove.”’ The Bible Society as a 
body, being, as we have shown, a company formed exclusively for 
the wider distribution of the Bible, is obliged to believe nothing but 
that the fair, natural, obvious construction of the Bible will bring 
before the minds of men truth, which may make them wise unto 
salvation. As a body, they maintain no other opinion whatsoever. 
Just as a company of Episcopalians, Presbyterians, &c. formed for 
the promotion of learning, are obliged to believe as a company, 
nothing but this, that learning is beneficial. And even should the 
Society make the extravagant declaration supposed in the dilemma, 
it would be only the declaration of a company without authority—- 
it would prove nothing but the extravagance of the men who made 
it. As for the Bible, it would remain just the same, a full expres- 
sion of the counsel of God; in all fandamental matters so plain, that 
every humble inquirer after truth, may learn the way to heaven. 
Bishop R. has shown that, in his deliberate opinion, the Bible fully 
supports Episcopacy. He acts ander this conviction in all his 
ministratiuns. The members of his vestry and his church, give 
sufficient evidence publicly, that this is their conviction also.~ 
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Should they join the Bible Society of North Carolina, do. they for 
a moment imagine that any body in the state would suspect them 
of helieving that people might as well be Presbyterians as Episco- 
palians? Would it not rather be said, ** These people begin to 
think that the Bible is on their side—and that its circulation will 
promote their cause? May not similar remarks in some degree be 
applied to Presbyterians and others; even to all the members of 
the Bible Society? Can that then be true of the whole body, 
which is not true of any of its parts, or of allof them?) We wonder 
much that the bishop is not afraid lest his opposition to the Bible 
cause, will excite the suspicion that the Bible, in its plain obvious 
sense, will not lead men to the church? The Bible Society is not 
obliged then to believe what bishop R. thinks i must. So one 
horn of the dilemma is broken. And should that Institution deny 
the extravagant opinion before adverted to, it would oot forsake its 
own principles. There is not a shadow of inconsistency between 
saying, ** You may not wrest the scriptures to favor your own pas- 
sions and prejudices;’’ and saying ** Take the Bible as.it is, in its 
plain meaning, and it will make you wise unto salyation.”” And so 
we have here a dilemma, with no horas. 

In ringing changes on this subject the bishop (as may be seen 
from the extract made from pp. 80, 81,) undertakes to account for 
the popularity of the Bible Society. It gives countenance he says 
to two prevalent deiusions. 

1, That every man may form his own system of faith and order 
in religion, 

2. That all who call themselves christians ought to be acknowl- 
edged as such, no matter bow widely they differ. 

On these points we must offer some remarks, to which we en- 
treat the attention of our readers. 

1. As to the first; we have a very fair opportunity of retorting 
on bishop RK. his own words in another place. ‘The terms used by 
him, taken in their unrestricted sense, imply that it is a prevalent 
opinion among the friends of the Bible Society, that every man may 
safely form his own system of faith, whether he refers to the word 
of God or not. And we might say to him, * Sir you knew better,” 
But we take no advantages of this sort. Bishop R. meant to say 
that itis a prevalent error, that men may safely form for themselves 
a system of faith from the word of God. [n relation to this subject, 
the Bible Society is bound by its principle to maintain the follow- 
ing position; that the word of God is so plain, that he who honestly 
inquires for truth, may learn it from the Scriptures. That this is 
no delusion, we have already shown, when treating on the sufficien- 
cy of the sacred writings. If a man has no helps in understanding 
them, diligent reading, and humble prayer for the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, will enable him to find the way to Heaven. But he 
who has access to notes and comments, to the church and the munis- 
try, yet proudly relies on his own understanding, slights his privi- 
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leges, and runs great risk of falling into fatal errors. He who en- 
joys most means of understanding the word of God, is, ceteris pari- 
bus, in the most advantageous situation. But in every case, one 
must, with such helps as he has, form his own system of faith for 
himself, under his convictions of truth, and his responsibility to his 
Maker. Otherwise, what is his religion, but the rehgion of his 
priest? Ifthe man, who transacts business between us and Ged, could 
in the day of jadgment answer tor us, and bear the consequences 
of our errors, then the opposite plan would be safe. But as long as 
religion is a personal concern, every man must judge for himself as 
well as hecan. Every man, indeed, is in danger of being mistaken, 
no matter what his advantages are. But this danger does not arise 
from the obscurity of the word of God in matters esseutial to salva- 
tion, but from the blindness of the human mind, and the passions 
of the human heart. Every man then ought to remember his re- 
sponsibility. Yet we must judge for ourselves. And this right of 
private judgment is one of the fundamental principles of Protestan- 
ism; it is indispensable to the enjoyment of religious liberty; it ts 
implied in the very nature of religion. Every man, then, must, 
with the best help he can obtain, form his own system of faith from 
the word of God; and if he may not do it safely in this way; he can- 
not do it safely at all. And this, so far from being a delusion, is an 
all-important truth. 

2. The delusion that all who profess to be christians, are chris- 
tians indeed, however opposite their religious sentiments, is not 
one that belongs to the Bible Society. The principle of the asso- 
ciation is, that the Bible plainly teaches the truth; and that, if it is 
put into- the hands of men, they may from it learn the truth. And 
it does appear to us unaccountable, that any should force from this 
simple principle the conclusion, that all, believe what they may, 
are equally right. We would ask, does not the most plain and na- 
tural construction of the Bible, give its true meaning? Is it not 
much more probable that a man in search of saving knowledge, will 
derive the true system from the Bible, than a false one? If bishop 
R. denies this, then he must suppose that the word of God is so 
framed, although its design is to give instruction, that it is as likely 
to lead men wrong as to direct them in the right way. And if he 
rejects, as surely he does with horror, an opinion of this sort; how 
can he charge the Bible Society with holding the enormous absur- 
dity, that all religious opinions, however opposite, are equally 
sound and safe? ‘The Society circulates a Book, the fair and natu- 
ral construction of which discovers the truth; yet they are charged, 
in effect, with indifference to truth. It may as well be said that a 
benevolent association formed tor the purpose of supplying the 
poor with flour in a time of scarcity, is indifferent whether thy mix 
poison with it, when they make it into bread. It would not alter 
the case, if in this association, there were a few individuals, whe 
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had got into the strange habit of mixing poison with their own 
bread ; provided they mixed none with the flour given to the poor. 

In parsuing this subject, if bishop R. goes to the bottom of it, he 
so ‘‘muddies the waters,”’ that we cannot see him. ‘But sir, says 
he, the religion of the gospel is a positive institution, which Bible 
Societies, and sectarian professions of faith cannot control, and 
mould, and model to suit their particular views, but by which they 
ought to, and must be regulated.”’ If we understand this, it means 
that the gospel contains a system of truth ; and men, to partake of 
its benefits. must embrace the truth as revealed, and not warp it to 
suit their prejudices. Very good! But how does this prove that 
the Bible, which reveals this system, may not safely be put into the 
hands of men? He goes on; ‘* And a principle in religion, or con- 
nected with religion as rev ealed, which cannot bear being: carried 
out to its « legitimate” consequences and results, is not of God. 
The wisdom of God sends us nothing in his word, or connected with 
his religion, of this abstract unmanageable character; beautiful in 
theory, impossible or injurious in practice.’”” What consequences, 
or results, or abstractions, does the right reverend preacher mean, 
And how does this prove that the Gospel in its purity ought not to 
be distributed? We do wish that the writer had given us a regular 
syllogism here.—-T be continued. 


2. {| 0: ee — 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, &c. 


Dr Strachan, Archdeacon of York, (U. C.) has published the summary 
of the report of a Committee of the House of Commons on Emigration, 
showing the advantages of transferring a portion of the redundant popula- 
tion of England to the Canadas. 


It is said that Sir Walter Scott will receive a large pecuniary augmenta- 
tion from his publisher, in consequence of the “Life of Napolean” extending 
to eight volumes. It isdoubted whether the work will be published in less 
than three months from the present time. 

“A Sequel to the Diversions of Purley, containing an essay on English 
Verbs” &c. by Jolin Barclay, is announced as being in the English press, 

The third volume of Dugald Stewart’s Elements of the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, is in the British press. It may be expected in the course of 
a few months, 

The Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, A.M., has published a compendious 
analysis in duodecimo, of his “Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowl. 
edge of the Holy Scriptures. 

Mr Williams, of Shrewsbury, is preparing a Memoir of Matthew Henry, 
the Expositor of the Bible. 

Mr Eugene Cummiskey, of Philadelphia, has undertaken an American 
edition of the History of England, by Dr John Lingard, author ef the Antia 
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quities of the Saxon Church. Several of the master-critics of the day have 
given cautions to Protestant readers, (which we take this opportunity of re- 
peating,) against the mischievous tendencies of this work. The author isa 
Catholic divine of acknowledged erudition, and research, but has unfortu- 
nately adopted the plan of Hume and Gibbon, in employing historical narra- 
tion, as a vehicle to insinuate misrepresentations, which are not the less dan- 
gerous for being plausible. it is nothing else, in short, than the old contro- 
‘ versy in disguise.— Chris. Match. 


Mr S. G. Goodrich, of Boston, has in press, the Works of Hannah Moore, 
complete in 2 vols. 8vo.; which will soon make their appearance, with a 
portrait, and Sketch of her Life, by an eminent American authoress.— Jd. 

The same active publisier is about to gratify tie public with a volume to 
be entitled “Specimens of American Poetry,” with Critical and Biograph- 
ical Notices. Also, with a volume of “Unconnected Poetry,” by the au- 
thor of “Moral Pieces.” 


A volume of “Commentaries on American Law” has recently been publish- 
edin New York, composed of Lectures delivered by Chancellor Kent, as 
Professor of Law in Columbia College. The first part is devoted to the 
Laws of Nations,—the second to the Government, and Constitutional Juris- 
prudence of the United States. In serene dignity and tranquil power, they 
are said to make very near approaches to the Commentaries of Sir Wilham 
Blackstone. 

Blessings on their names, 
Who can translate the stubbornness of Law 
Into sv quiet and so sweet a style.— £0. 


The Emperor of Burman.—The English East India Company has at differ. 
ent periods sent several missions to the king of Ava. The first of these was 
in the year 1695, when Mr N, Higginson was Governor of Madras, The 
letter borne by the embassador on this occasion, was addressed as follows: 
“ To his imperial Majesty, who blesseth the noble city of Ava with his pres- 
ence, Emperor of emperors, anc excelling the kings of the east and the 
west in glory and honor, the clear firmament of virtue, the perfection of 
wisdom, the lord of charity, and protector of the distressed; the first mover 
in the sphere of greatness, president in council, victorious in war, who fear- 
eth none, and is feared by all; centre of the treasures of the earth and of 
the sea, lord proprietor of gold, silver, rubies, amber and all precious jew- 
els; favored by heaven and honored by men, whose brightness shines 
through the world as the light of the sun, and wiose great name will be 
preserved in perpetual memory.” The letter explained the objects of the 
mission, which was to obtain permission for Englisl factors to reside in 
Burmah, and was accompanied by a present, which when presented was 
carried by a hundred and sixty cooleys, in bamboo baskets. The embas- 
sador was graciously received, being required to make the nine prostrations. 
The answer to the governor’s letter, written in behalf of the emperor by 
one of his officers, began in the following style: “In the east where the sun 
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rises, and in the oriental parts"of it, which is called Chahuda, the lord of 
water and earth, and Emperor of emperors; against whose imperial majesty, 
if any shall be so foolish as to imagine any thing, it shall be happy for them 
to die, and be consumed, the lord of great charity, and help of all nations, 
the great lord, esteemed for happiness; the lord of all riches, of elephants 
and horses and all good blessings, the lord of high built palaces of gold, the 
great and most powerful emperor in this life, the soles of whose feet are 
gilt, and feet upon the heads of all people; we his great governor, and resi- 
dent here called Moa Ascena Tibodio, do make known to the governor Nat. 
Higginson, &c. The next ambassy was in 1767.” 


Lamps without Wicks.—Mr Davis, a lecturer at Manchester, has exhibited 
a lamp in which the wick was superseded by a capillary glass tube. The 
tube was placed in a small wooden basin, which floated upon the oil con- 
tained in a glass vessel. The flame which was less than that of an ordinary 
candle, was uncommonly clear. This lamp consumes very httle oil and ap- 
pears to be well adapted to the purpose of persons who keep a light in their 
chamber during the night. The above is from an English paper; but in 
justice to our townsmen, Mr H. H. Blackadder, we think it right to state 
that the discovery of the principle that oil passed through a capillary tube 
produces a flame without the aid of a wick, is entirely due tohim. He de- 
scribed and developed the process in the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
six months ago. The advantage of these lamps is, that they will burn for 
a whole night or a series of nights, without the slightest change in the flame, 
and are thus admirably calculated fora chamber where a sick person sleeps, 
—The Scotsman. 


Ingenious Experiment.—Mr Dickson, one of the English gentlemen en- 
gaged in making «discoveries in the interior of Africa, was detained by 
the Shah natives, on pretence that the Fetish, their idol oracle, was unfa- 
vorable to his advance. Mr D. obtained permission to try the white man’s 
Fetish. Being provided with a galvanic battery, he had a fowl killed, which 
he placed upon the battery, and it performed the ordinary actions of the 
bird while it was alive, fluttering, and almost flying away. The natives could 
not resist the miracle, and allowed him to proceed. This anecdote reminds 
us of that recorded of Columbus, who found great difficulty in obtaining 
provisions, &c. for his followers while in the island of Hispaniola, He told 
the natives that God was angry with them and that, on the morrow, the sun 
would become red as blood, the stars would shine at nuon day, &c, By his 
skill in astronomy he had ascertained that an eclipse of the sun was then to 
take place, and he made use of this experiment, which was entirely success- 
fal; the natives crowding around him with abundant supplies, and reverenc- 
ing him as a demi-god. 

These two anecdotes illustrate, with great force, the advantage in moral 
power, possessed by the enlightened over the unenlightend; the educated 
over the uneducated; and go to strengthen the many arguments in favor 
of a practical, scientific education, wherever attainable.—Boston Patriot, 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
UNITED AUXILIARY MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

The Fourth Annual Meeting of the United Auxillary Missionary Society 
was held in this city, at the Presbyterian Church on Shockoe hill, on Thurs- 
day evening the 19th instant. 

Mr James Caskie was called to the chair, and Mr S. Reeve appointed Sec- 
retary. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr Taylor, after which the Society 
heard and accepted the annual reports of the Executive Committee and 
Treasurer. REPORT. 

Tux season has arrived when it is incunbent on your Executive commit- 
tee, again to report the course of their proceedings, and the manner in 
which they have discharged the duties entrusted to them. The report of 
the treasurer will show in what manner the money placed at their disposal 
has been applied, and that their operations have corresponded with their 
means. Your committee regret that it does not become their privilege to 
report something more decidedly encouraging—something on which we 
might insist as an argument to awaken a deeper interest in the bosoms of 
those who have been idle spectators, But they feel a confidence that their 
operations have been so far blessed, during the past year, as to satisfy the 
friends of the Institution of the duty of continuing their efforts, and to cheer 
these efforts with increasing confidence, of the present usefulness and future 
success of the Society. Though the wind of the Spirit has not blown in 
such strength as to prostrate whole forests, yet we think that we discover 
so much of its moving power, as to cause the seed of divine truth to put 
forth—to take a deeper and broader root, and extend its branches, and in 
some instances we already see the mature fruit of holy living. We are 
not laboring upon heathen ground, or introducing the gospel to those 
who are altogether ignorant of its existence, and its general import. Our 
efforts are aimed rather at setting in order the things which are want- 
ing—to supply more fully, regions of our state which are partially supplied 
or nearly destitute—in some places, to furnish more adequate interpreters 
of Scripture and teachers of divine truth—to call into more active duty 
those soldiers of the cross, who have long been sleeping at their posts, and 
imagining that nothing more can be required or expected of them, than to 
forbear fighting in the ranks of the enemy. 

Finally, it is the scope of our exertions not only to bring the Gospel to 
bear in its saving influence upon the multitudes who are living without God, 
and without hope in the world, but likewise that the full amount of its blegs- 
ings should be felt in those societies where it is preached. For the con- 
version of those now living we have every Motive to pra: and make exer- 
tions. But we are impressed likewise with the importance of doing much, 
to bring forth into active usefulness the resources of the church, and lay the 
foundation of those Institutions which are to benefit posterity. We perceive 
a wide difference between a christian and an actively useful christian,—one 
whose study it is to do good, and glorify God by a conscientious application 
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of every talent,and by promptly embracing every opportunity for promoting 
the temporal, and especially the spiritual welfare of mankind. That there isa 
progress towards this state of things, in every part of the world, where the 
saving doctrines of the Gospel are preached cannot be doubted. Thisis an 
age of light and improvement. Knowledge is increasing —facilities for dif- 
fusing it are multiplying, and many are running to‘and fro to accelerate its 
progress. There isa march of truth, majestic and victorious. There is evi- 
dently more prayer—more faith, and a more speedy answer to prayer. The 
external lines of sects are no less distinctly marked, but feelings are progres- 
sively coalescing. , 

In their sphere, we believe that the missionaries who have been in the em- 
ploy of the Society, have done much for the accomplishment of these pur- 
poses heir reports, though generally less definite and formal than 
your committee would have preferred, contain enough to satisfy them that 
they have discharged their duties with much zeal and fidelity. 

The report of Mr Penick who has been pariially supported by this Socie- 
ty, in the county of Powhatan. is full of interesting and encouraging state- 
ments. After glancing at the progress of things, from the commencement 
of his labors in Dec. 1824, he says in his report, dated June 7, 1826, “I have 
been uniformly received with hospitality, and my preaching has generally 
been well and respectfully a tended. At an early period, | formed several 
Bible Classes, and have employed one hour on Sabbath morning immediate- 
ly before preaching, in instructing about fifty pupils in the scriptures, Ten 
of these have become members of the church. Ezrly in the spring of 1825 
f commenced the work of instructing and praying with private families, in 
regular visitations from house to house. The monthly concert, and several 
other meetings for prayer, were instituted and well attended. The great 
Author of all good seemed to smile upon these feeble efforts to do good, and 
to bless the means of grace. Amongst the few who loved the Saviour and 
his cause, there was evidently a spirit of prayer. And among those whoat- 
tended upon the outward means, there was a marked seriousness, and an 
inquiring state of mind on the subject of religion. 1 circulated and recom- 
mended freely several small books, of an instructive and pious character. 
Such as Erskine’s evidences— Dr Chalmers’ eviderces of the Christian Re- 
ligion, Doddridge’s Rise and Progress, Flavel’s Touchstone, Alleine’s Alarm, 
and Baxter’s Call. Very soon, it became evident that the Spirit of all grace 
was at work among the people. In one family particularly, the word of God 
seemed to be a two edged sword—the bitterness of sin was tasted—the 
love of God through Christ was felt. Three individuals,professed a hope 
that they had passed from death unto life. About this time, (1st of April, 
1825,) the Rev. Mr Kirkpatrick preached a sermon, and organized a church 
of twelve persons, members of the churches in Richmond, Goochland, and 
Cumberland, The Session met immediately, and received on examination 
six others, The Lord’s Supper and the sacrament of baptism were admin- 
istered, in the presence of a large, attentive, and feeling audience. From 
this time, there were many, one after another, found inquiring the way of 
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life—and there was evidently and generally among the people, an unusual 
degree of interest and inquiry about their immortal welfare.” 

Mr Penick here states that unhappily a spirit of controversy was excited, 
which seemed to exert a very deleterious influence upon the minds of the 
people. Many gave up the important inquiry what they must do to be 
saved, to contend about the peculiarities of sects, and the Spirit of Grace 
appeared to be grieved, “From this time however, he says, during the sum- 
mer and full, there were accessions to our little church, which at present, 
including two who have died, we trust in the faith, enrolls thirty-two adult 
members.” 

Between forty and fifty, during the past year, have given hopeful evidence 
of having experienced a work of grace and have become members of different 
churches. Thus in the issue but little was accomplished in comparison 
with the flattering appearances at the beginning of the excitement. To- 
ward the fall the members of the Presbyterian church began to feel more 
and more their need of regular ministerial labors—although their number 
was small (a large majority of the members of the church were females) 
and their resources were limited; yet with the promise of aid in affording 
support from your society, they presented a call at the October meeting of 
the Presbytery for the pastoral labors of your Missionary. Relying on this 
aid for subsistence, with « flattering prospect of being useful and with the 
hope of being an instrument to build up this infant church, the call was ac- 
cepted, and in Dec. with the prospect of many opposing difficulties and hard- 
ships, with a sincere desire to promote the cause of Christ, and with an en- 
tire dependance on his grace, I was ordaied and installed pastor of this in- 
fant church. 

In the subsequent part of this Report he states, that though the revival 
seemed to have subsided, some eight or ten were waiting to connect them. 
selves with the church, and others were yet manifesting a strong interest on 
the subject. He mentions having succeeded in organizing two societies of a 
benevolent character-- one for educating a heathen youth—and the other 
to aid in colonizing the free people of color on the coast of Africa. Of some 
other points contained in this communication, your committee will avail 
themselves before the close of this report. But they cannot forbear in this 
place to express the deepest regret that sectarian zeal should ever interrupt 
the success of that great controversy with the prince of darkness, in which 
all are equally concerned. Strongly as we feel attached to the constitution 
and general doctrines of our church—we believe that the grand purpose of 
those who contribute to the aid of this soci«ty is the success of the gospel 
in its saving and sanctifying efficacy. We believe that we express the feel- 
ings of those who have constituted us their executive committee when we 
say that it is better to wave all claims to our own sectarian interest, than 
that a stumbling block be cast in the way of a single sou!, awake to its eter- 
nal welfare. While we wish our Missionaries to be always ready to ex- 
pound and defend the doctrines and order of our church, we wish them to 
be willing to !abor as ambassadors of Christ and not as the emissaries of 4 
particular branch of his church. Nay, we are willing to believe that the 
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more simplicity of purpose is maintained, and zeal for the success of his 
kingdom in the world, the more sure we shall be to meet with that blessing 
which only can give the increase. Sectarian zeal may flourish for a time, 
but will rarely in the end be found to benefit the cause of those who cher- 
ish it. 

In his report of the 3d inst., he expresses himself in terms of regret at the 
slow progress of the Redeemer’s cause among his people for some time 
past, but your committee discover in his statements much to encourage him 
and the society. His church on the whole appears to be gevining strength 
and stability, and we trust is yet to be a great blessing to that community. 

Mr Robert Burwell has been employed for the term of three months in 
the county of Franklin. The field which was assigned to him was far from 
being a promising one. Sudden changes could not be expected and at the 
time of his report---12th of March—he had had opportunity to do little more 
than become acquainted with the arena of his operations. The extent of 
the field—the inclemency of the weather—and existing prejudices circum- 
scribed his usefulness. Weare pleased that he was at some pains to ac- 
quaint himself with the state of education in the primary schools, although 
the result was a discovery of great deficiency. During the time of his res- 
idence there, he did nothing directly towards raising societies. Probably 
it would have been injudicious and impracticable—still he had endeavored 
to pave the way, and had a good prospect of organizing a Tract Society— 
two Bible Classes, and five Sunday Schools. ‘The want of books, he remarks, 
will be the greatest obstacle. The committee have deemed it proper to 
listen to the earnest call of the few who are anxious for a missionary among 
them, and continue him there for another term of three months. 


From Mr Fulton who has been stationed in the county of Buckingham, x 


and partially supported by this Society, your committee have received a re- 
port, dated April 5, 1827. Mr Fulton is circumstantial and satisfactory in 
the statement of his labors. He has preached regularly at Goodwin’s 
church about ten miles from the Court-house, on the first Sunday in each 
month. His labors have been cheered with some favorable indications of 
the presence and blessing of God. 

At the Court-house he preaches two Sabbaths in a month. He thinks 
that there are evidences of an increasing attention to the subject of religion, 
Nor does a spirit of controversy respecting the doctrines taught in scripture, 
nor even instances of caviiling appear to be unfavorable indications of the 
state of feeling among an intelligent and inquisitive people—under these cir- 
cumstances, a knowl dge of revealed truth is often promoted, which afterward 
is used by the Spirit for the most salutary purposes. 

At the Poor-house, and at other places, where he has eceasionally preach- 
ed during the week he has met with some encouragement, 

A large and interesting Bible class has met at his house for some time, 
and he thinks promises much good. For a time Mr Fulton discontinued 
the labor of instructing a school, but he found that the sum, afforded by the 
people and the society, was inadequate to meet his necessities, and has re- 
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signed his commission as one of your Society’s missionaries, and again com. 
menced the business of instructing. 

He says, I hope and believe I am useful in my school, as I am more or less 
every day engaged in sowing the good seed of the word in the youthful 
mind, God has lately blessed my feeble efforts to promote his glory more 
abundantly than at any former period. Since Presbytery at Lynchburg, 
God has poured out his Spirit on the church on Mars Hill. One whole fam- 
ily has been added to the Lord—two more communed with us for the first 
time, and since that 14 more have made a profession of religion and (thank 
God) the work is stil! going on. 

I now preach every Thursday night in this place, (Maysville,) and have 
tolerably large and uncommonly attentive audiences. Several persons have 
lately professed religion in and about this place. To what church they 
will attach themselves I do not yet know. 

From Mr Hawmersley, who has been stationed at Mountain Plains and 
Lebanon neighborhood, your committee have learned nothing peculiarly 
interesting. He mentions a Sabbath School at Mountain Plains, which con- 
tinues in successful operation—likewise an infant Education Society, which 
however meets with little encouragement. Owing to the difficulty of ob- 
taining that part of his maintenance which is subscribed by the people, Mr 
Hamersley has concluded to withdraw from the service of the Society. 

From Mr Converse who has been stationed in the counties of Nottoway and 
Amelia, reports of April 9, and Oct. 23, of the last year, are before your com- 
mittee. In that of April 9, he states that some circumstances which had ex- 
erted an unfavorable iafluence upon the cause of religion among tke people 
in that region no longer exist; and that amidst the prevailing inattention to the 
subject of religion and neglect of ordinances, there were some favorable in- 
dications among that people. Some few appeared to be awake both to their 
own spiritual apathy, and to the moral and spiritual death of those around 
them. Measures, he states, have been taken to organize Sunday Schvols in 
three neighborhoods in this county, and one in Amelia. There is (he says) 
I trust in the minds of many a desire of knowledge on religious subjects.— 
In some few instances particular inquiries have been made on the subject 
of personal religion. Four or five hundred tracts which have been distrib- 
uted within a few weeks, have been well received, and a subscription has 
been raised to the amount of about twenty dollars for the purchase of more. 

From his report of 23d October last, it seems that he continued to preach 
to the congregations, meeting at three different places in Nottoway, and to 
one in Amelia. “lam happy (says he,) that [am able to say that there has 
been an increasing attention to the ordinances of religion. One member 
has been admitted to our church on examination. A Sunday School of 115 
scholars has been collected and prospers. The preaching of the Gospel 
seems to exert an influence favorable to the moral improvement of many who 
yet give no decisive evidence of christian character. There appears to bea 
genuine work of divine grace commenced in the hearts of a few who have, 
till recently, been devotees of fashionable dissipations. Besides my regular 
Jabours in the four places aboye mentioned, I haye preached occasionally to 
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three other destitute neighborhoodsin Amelia, Believing that Mr Converse 
was useful on the field which was assigned him, it is with regret, but with- 
out any dissatisfaction, that we state that Mr Converse has abandoned that 
very interesting department of the Society’s operations. From various 
sources we obtain testimony of the usefulness of his labors, and the anxiety 
of many that his place should be filled by another. The Committee are sat- 
isfied of the importance of having their wishes gratified. 

At a meeting of your committee on the 2d of November, Mr Joseph Nim- 
mo was employed, on recommendation of Presbytery, to labor for the term 
of six months’in Portsmouth and Princess Ann county. We have received 
his report, dated February 26, 1827. Mr Nimmo commenced his labors in 
Portsmouth with the view of ascertaining in the first place what prospect 
was there presented of reviving and strengthening that drooping flock. 

He says “ after remaining a few weeks, | perceived the congregation was 
beginning to increase and a new interest to be taken in our cause, and 
after mature reflection and consultation with judicious friends, determined 
to continue there permanently —or so as to have the church kept open twice 
on the Sabbath without interruption—the members of the same urging the 
measure and engaging to raise among themselves the half of my support.” In 
the view of your committee, Mr Nimmo has made a judicious disposal of his 
services, and he says, that so far as the external, visible attention to his minis- 
try is concerned, he feels justified in giving to the Committee a favorable 
report. Mr Nimmo states, that he has devoted one evening in a week toa 
company of young men for the purposes of Biblical instruction. He ex- 
pects shortly to establish another for the benefit of young ladies. A Catechet- 
ical class has also been formed, which he meets regularly on Saturday. 
This little group is composed of children, some of whom are from families 
of other denominations. 

It is gratifying further to learn from his report that a sabbath school has 
been lately organize: d, which is the second in this place. It consists of about 
40 scholars and six or eight teachers—is conducted in our church by an ac- 
tive and intelligent member of our communion. The concerts on the first 
and second Mondays in the month for Missions and Sunday Schools seem 
not to have been forgotten, though less earnestly attended than their impor- 
tance claims. 

Mr Nimmo visited the county of Princess Ann, but owing to the unfavor- 
able state of the weather he could accomplish very little either with respect 
to preaching or ascertaining the state of the people. He was however strong- 
ly solicited to return, and thinks the field favorable to the labors of an ac- 
tive and enlightened missionary, ina private letter accompanying the re- 
port, Mr Nimmo expresses himself rather more sanguine than he felt justi- 
fied to do in his official statement. é 

In review of the proceedings of the first year, your committee think that 
they have cause of gratitude for the smile of the great head of the church 
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upon their efforts. They look abroad in their state with a deep solicitude 
for the spiritual condition of many parts of it. 

When they contemplate the numerous neighborhoods which are not sup- 
plied at all with the means of grace—upon others, which are partially sup- 
plied, only once in three or four weeks--and then by those who are. not 
awake to the signs of the times not disposed to favor the benevolent and re- 
ligious institutions of the day; when they reflect on the number of com- 
munities which have even a readiness to co-operate with them in their de- 
signs, where Sunday Schools might gather together for religious instruc- 
tion many children who are now spending holy time in vice and profligacy, 
and where youth who are now spending their leisure hours in unhallowed 
mirth might be collected into most interesting groups, and there be taught 
to cleanse their ways, by taking heed thereto according to the word of God, 
they are pained at the thought of the little which they have been able to 
accomplish. They despise not the day of small things, but they anticipate ‘ 
the day when all shall know the Lord, They long for means proportioned 
in some measure to the vast importance and the grandeur of the object which 
they have in view. They believe that there are powers committed to the : 
church of Christ in the world to accomplish every thing which is needful, 4 
Faith and works combined are armed with omnipotence. They would ask 
Christians, if the love of Christ should not constrain them. ‘They would ask 
politicians, if their patriotism should not constrain them, to do more than 
they have hitherto done for the cause of religion among us. 

But your committee beg leave to suggest, that perhaps their limited means 
may be more efficiently applied. 

No rules can be defined with respect to the course of conduct which shall 
be pursued by our missionaries in those cases where they are dependant up- 
on the will of the people. It will not always be prudent to propose to pray 
with families in their visits from house to house. But we fear that there is 
often a morbid and unnecessary delicacy on this subject. The importance 
of the object will justify the attempt, even if there be an occasional failure. 
Few things can be made more impressive than the exposition of a few ver- 
ses of scripture, and prayer with the family. We were particularly grati- 
fied with this circumstance in Mr Penick’s report. Such visits should be 
confined to religious conversation and exercises. Tenderness, but faithful- 
ness, ought to characterize every measure which is taken, 

We believe that every missionary ought to be instructed to ascertain the 
number of religious publications which are taken within the boundaries of 
their labors, and endeavor to increase it, 

Not all have mentioned an attention to the Monthly Concert prayer meet- 
ings. Whenever a meeting can be attenced, no opportunity ought to be 
neglected to communicate religious information and awaken an interest on 
this subject. When we find no mention of it, we fear that a-fair experiment 
has not been made of this important and very profitable institution. 

We cannot but approve of every effort which can be made by those who 
are in the employ of this society to benefit the common schools. Visiting 
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them may be made a useful recreation’to missionaries. And while they may 
suggest improvements, and encourage the progress of the children and 
youth in their temporal knowledge, they may acquire a useful influence over 
them for their spiritual welfare. Nay, the most useful branch of their visi- 
tation labors would be in schools, where they can obtain permission to close 
with some short address to the children, and prayer. 

But there is another subject which your committee would submit to the 
consideration of this society. ‘The importance of increasing the means of 
religious information, will not be questioned by any one who understands the 
real circumstances of the inhabitants of the country. They reside at a dis- 
tance from market, and rarely resort there. Perhaps, once in an year, one 
of the family visits some of our large towns, where books are offered for 
sale: but he gues on business—books are unknown, and of course are 
not inquired after.. The consequence is, that very few religious books are 
found dispersed through the country—very few, we say, in proportion to 
what might be disposed of, if they were offered by those who were capable 
of recommending them. Another thing which enforces upon our minds the 
consideration of this subject is, what is suggested in Mr Burwell’s report,— 
the discouragement which the want of books often presents to the organiz- 
ing of Sunday Schools. A similar complaint has before reached the ears of 
your committee. Can any thing be done to remove these obstacles, and 
augment the usefulness of those missionaries who labor at a distance from 
town, and of course from book-stores, and Bible, Sunday School, and Tract 
depositories ? 

Your committee will venture tu suggest the propriety of making appro- 
priations, either from the treasury or from a capital which might be raised 
expressly for that purpose, of a small amount of money to be used in the 
purchase of Tracts and Sunday School books, together with such other small 
religious works as may be deemed useful; which shall be forwarded to their 
station, to be sold at such prices as the society shall direct, leaving nothing 
to the will of the missionary, by which their motives in the sale can be im. 
peached as mercenary or degrading. Such works as Doddridge’s ‘ Rise and 
Progress of Religion in the Soul,’ and Baxter’s ‘ Saint’s Rest,’ together with 
those which Mr Penick found useful in Powhatan, are yet scarce in our coun- 
try, in comparison with their merits. Besides, there are numerous works 
of modern date, from the pens of Sherwood, Marshall, and Moore, which are 
well adapted to excite and correct a taste for reading among the young. 
There are biographies which have instructed the understandings and warmed 
the hearts of thousands, and animated their christian zeal, which are scarcely 
known in many families, that are both able and willing to purchase them. 

How shall these silent, but powerful, advocates of religion and benevo- 
lence be permitted to address the numerous families in the interior, unless 
introduced by those who know their character and can commend them to 
their notice? We do not design to intimate that no families are yet sup- 
plied with religious books; we only mean that there is a vast deficiency 
which may in some meastire be supplied, and we submit it to the wisdom of 
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the many counsellors, who are interested in the success of this society, whe- 
ther it be not compatible, both with our design and means, to do something 
in this way. 

We believe, that with utmost propriety, the missionaries employed by this 
society might be instructed to recommend and promote the sale of Dr Scott’s 
excellent commentary on the Bible, and report to the society the number of 
copies thus disposed of. We mention this work, because we believe that 
there is but one opinion in our church respecting the soundness of his inter- 
pretation, and because it can be procured at far the lowest price. 

Useful religious circular libraries may be founded in many places where 
no such thing has ever yet been heard of—a small amount of money, judi- 
ciously appropriated in the purchase of books, and these books to be read 
or lent at the discretion or responsibility of the contributors, may be pro- 
ductive of immense usefulness. If Bible Societies cannot be organized, yet 
the bible may perhaps be procured and sold by the missionaries at the soci- 
ety’s prices and perhaps our socicty could not appropriate one or two dol- 
lars more usefully than voluntarily incur the expense of remitting boxes of 
Bibles and Testaments, to the charge of their missionaries, with the hope 
that enough may be contributed to remunerate the expense. 

We are aware that these things will increase the labour and perplexity of 
the missionaries.—It will rerider it expedient that more particular and cir- 
cumstantial reports should be made by them to the executive committee; 
but all would have atendency to give life and vigor to their operations. 

Your Committee trust that in submitting these reflections to the society 
they will not be deemed impertinent or assuming, They are the result of 
some experience and observation. 

With much gratitude to the Great Head of the church, for mercies to this 
society during the past year, they present this report of their proceedings. 
Less anxious to obtain the approbation of men than of God, they cannot re- 
view their own doings without much solicitude. May their errors be par- 
doned and corrected by him, to whom the cause of the guspel was dearer 
than the glory which he hadin the bosom of the Father. May this society 
continue to prosper until the whole earth shall be filled with the knowl- 
edge of the glory of God. eanese 

TREASURER’S ACCOUNT. 
Report of the Committee appointed to examine and audit the account of 


their Treasurer. 
Qn the 15th April, 1826, the Treasurer had on hand a 
balance of cash, ea agreeably to his last re- 


port to - - 4569 00 
From the 15th of April 1826, to ie 19th of April 1827, 
inclusive, he had received from 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIBERS, VIZ. 


For the 3d year from Fleming James; Docter James 
Blair; Edwin Porter; and Nathan Pollard. And for 
the 4th year from Charles P. Adriance; Rev. William 
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J. Armstrong; Doct. James Blair; Benjamin Brand; 
John Boyce; George T. Booker; David 1 Burr; H. 
Belden; Janes Caskie ; William H. Campbell; Phil- 
ip Dourghty ; Thomas Dobie ; Richard Denny ; John 
N. Gordon; George Hutchison; James Huzlett; 
Thomas C, Howard; Fleming James; Edwin James; 
Samuel Leake; John M‘Keage ; Joseph Kyle; Na- 
than Pollard; John W Pleasants; Edwin Porter; 
Young Pankey; Sawuel Reeve; James M. Ratcliffe ; 
Joseph Rennie; Nathaniel Shephard; Mrs Mary 
Shephard ; George L. Sampson; Rev. Jesse H. Tur- 
ner; J. George Whitwell; and E. W Storrs; mak- 
ing 39 subscriptions, each $3. - - 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 

From the Missionary and Education Society of Meck- 
lenburg county, by the Rev. Abner W Ko. lpatrick, 
From the Female Missionar, Society of Hanover, by the 

Rev. Mr Vurner, 22:! May, - - - 
From the Female Auxiliary Missionary Society of Pow- 
hatan, by the Rev. Daniel A. Penick, 9th June, 
From the Auxliary Missionary Society of Lynchburg, 
by the Rev, Wm. S. Reid, 19th June, - ‘- 
From the Female Missionary Society of Prince Edward, 
by the Rev. Mr Burwell, - - 
From the Young Ladies Missionary Society of Rich- 
mond, by Miss Amelia M. Coleman, - - 


DONATIONS. 


From a Lady in Lunenburg, by the Rev. Mr Jackson, 
From several persons in North Carolina, by the Rev. Mr 


Hunt, ° 2 ad . 7 
From two persons in Cumberland county, by Rev. John 
Kilpatrick, - : ° « 


CONGREGATIONAL COLLECTIONS. 
For collection taken up at the Republican Meeting 
House in Nottoway seat at —— received 


9th May, - - 
Por collection taken at Ist Presbyterian Church in 
Richmond, 30th July, - - ‘ 


For collection in Bedford county, from Rev. Janes Tur- 
ner, by Mr Janes Caskie, received 1st November, 
For collection in the Bird congregation, from Rev. Jas. 

Wharey, by Mr James Caskie, received 1st Nov. 

For collection in the Providence congregation in Louisa, 

by Col. Dabney, - - ° ° 
LEGACIES. 

From the Rev. Jesse H. Turner, it being Dividend on 
Bank Stock, held by the adm’r of Lydia Willians, dec. 
received 17th July, - ° ‘ 

From the Rev. Jesse H. Turner, do. do. 12th Jan. 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Postage of a letter from Rev. Mr Hamersly, “ 
Paid Rev. Wm Hamersly balance due him, - - 
Paid Rev. Mr Converse, on account send meaenmny ser- 
vices, ° : 



































117 00 


G9 25 
11 00 
35 42 
40 00 
20 00 
24 75—--140 42 


4 00 
10 00 
2 00--——-16 06 


50 19 
37 93 
41 19 
5 00 
6 00—~-140 31 


29 75 
36 00-——65 75 





$1,048 48 
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Paid Rev. Daniel A. Penick, for missionary service, 

Paid Mr Nimmo in advance for missionary service, 

Paid Mr Burwell, do, do. 

Paid Rev, Mr Converse in full for Missionary service, 

Paid discount on $10 North Carolina money, received 
of Rev. Mr Hunt, ° i Z 

Paid Rev. Mr Penick tor 6 months service, from Ist Au- 


st last, - - - - - 
Paid Mr Burwell in full for 3 months missionary service 
in Franklin county, from 26th Nov. last, ° : 00—--650 48 
Balance in the hands of the Treasurer, ° . $398 00 
In addition to the payments enumerated above, the 
Society has existing engagements, viz. 
To Rev, Daniel A. Penick, - $100 00 
“ Mr Jos. Nimmo, - - - 50 00 
ss Robert A. Burwell, 100 00 
* Rey. J. Cochran, - 150 00 


‘ $400 00 
All which is respectfully submitted, 
JAMES CASKIE,2 Committee for auditing the 


DAVID L. BURR, Treasurer’s account. 
Richmond, 19th April, 1827, 


The Society adopted, among others, the following resolutions. 

Resolved, that this Society become Auxiliary to “the American Home 
Missionary Society,” on the terms proposed in the 7th Art. of its cousti- 
tution. 

Resolved, that a committee be appointed to lay before the Presbytery, 
the claims of this Society upon its patronage. 

Resolved, that the thanks of this Society be presented to the Auxiliary 
Society, and individuals, who have contributed to its funds, during the past 

ear. 
~ Officers elected for the ensuing year. 

DAVID |. BURR, President. 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 

Rey. Jomws H. Rice, D. D,; Wittiam Maxwe ct, Ese. 
Rev. Jesse H. Turner; Dr James Jones. 

Rev. Wm. J. Anmsrrone, Corresponding Secretary, 

JameEs Hazvett, Assistant Secretary. 

Joun N. Gorvon, Treasurer. 

DIRECTORS. 

Fleming James, Richmond; Wm. M. Atkinson, Petersburg; G. L. Samp- 
son, Manchester; William Page, Cumberland; John Caskie, Ly nchburg ; 
Thomas Bream, Mecklenburg; Rev. James Turner, Bedford; Daniel J. Chal- 
mers, Halifax; Armistead Burweli, Prince Edward; James Hart, Albemarle; 
Jos,.O. Carr, Charlottesville ; James Blair, Ricimond; Heury E. Clary, 
Brunswick, James Caskie, Manchester; George Hutchison, do.; Be). jamin 
Brand, Richmond; George W. Payne, Goochland; John G. Daniel, Powha- 
tan; Charles Dabney, Louisa; James P. Marshall, Charlotte; Rev. S. Taylor, 
Richmond. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Rev. Jesse H. Turner; Rev. Wm. J. Armstrong; David I. Burr; James 
Hazlett; Rev. Stephen Taylor; Charles B. Williams; John N. Gordon; James 
€askie; Rey. A. Converse. : 
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In connexion with this report, and proceedings of the Missionary Society, 

we publish for the information of those who take an interest in this work, 
and especially for the sessions of churches under the care of the Presbytery, 
the following resolutions, adopted by the Presbytery at its late meeting in 
Petersburg. By the direction of Presbytery the sessions are requested to 
consider this as an official notice of these r solutions, and to take such steps 
in relation to the tiurd, and fourth, as they may think effectual to secure 
the important objects of those resolutions— 

. Resolved, 1st. That the annual proceeds of the funds committed to the 
Presbytery, for the purchase and distribution of religious books and tracts, 
be, and they hereby are, entrusted to the Executive Committee of the Uni- 
ted Auxiliary Missionary Society, to be, by them expended agreeably to the 
intentions of the doners. 

Resolved, 2d. That Presbytery éarnestly recommend to the Executive 
Committee, to instruct their Missionaries, to ascertain the number of reli- 
gious periodical publications, now taken within the sphere of their respec- 
tive commissions, and thre nuniber of additional subscribers they may ob. 
tain, and to make report of the same to the Committee. 2 

Resolved, 31. That Presbytery earnestly recommend to the sessions of 
churches under their care, to meet together in the month of May, ensuing, 
or as soon thereafter as practicable, and divide their respective churches 
into a number of districts, corresponding with the number of elders, or take 
such other means as they may deem expedient, to solicit from each mem- 
ber a contribution to the cause of domestic missions, and that the amount 
of such conirib:tions, together with the congregational collections hereto- 
fore enjoined, be transmitted without delay to the Treasurer of the United 
Auxiliary Missionary Society. 

Resolved, 4th. That a copy of these resolutions be transmitted to the ses- 
sion of eacl: church, and that it be enjoined on the sessions respectively, to 
report what they have done in accordance with their resolutions, to the 
Presbytery next spring, and thenceforth annually. 

Adopted by Presbytery, 

WM. S. REID, Moderator. 
THOS. P. HUNT, Clerk. 





PRESBYTERY OF WINCHESTER. 


The Presbytery of Winchester met, agreeably to adjournment, on Wed. 
nesday the 11th inst. at Middleburg; and, after a sermon by the last Mo- 
derator present, consituted with prayer. The Rev. William N. Scott was 
chosen Moderator, and the Rev. James M. Brown, Clerk, 

At the Spring-meeting of Presbytery, the busi.ess is always interesting. 
Reports are expected from the congregations, giving a brief statement of the 
changes which have occurred during the year past; of the number of mem- 
bers who have been removed from the visible, to the invisible church, and 
of those who have been dismissed to the christian fellowship of other church- 
es; of those who, by the exercise of discipline, have been suspended from 
the sealing ordinances of the gospel; of the number added to the churches 
by baptism, and to the communion by certificate or by ex»«mination On ex- 
perimental religion. At this mecting the records of sessions are reviewed 
that it may be known with what diligence and judgment these judicatories 
are attending to their duty, that they may be approved or censured ac- 
cordingly. Reports on various subjects are prepared for the General Assem- 
bly, giving to that body, the supreme judicatory of the Presbyterian church, 
an account af what has been done in the education of young men for the 
ministry, in the employment of Missionaries, and of the state of religion 
within the bounds of Presbytery. In order to make out this Report, a free 
conversation on the state of religion is held, in which the prospects in each 
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congregation are given. Each of these subjects engaged the attention of 
Presbytery in order. 

The subjects proposed, by the last General Assembly, for the considera- 
tion of the Presbyteries, were taken up. The clause in the Confession of 
Faith, respecting marriage, was retained. ‘(he amendments to the Consti- 
tution were all adupted, The vore on these amendments, with the excep- 
tion of but one of them, was unanimous. 

Mr Thomas Espy, and Mr John H. Russ, having passed through all the 
trials assigned them to the satisfaction of Presbytery, were licensed to 
preach the gospel as probationers for the pastoral office. Mr William 
Lowery, @ licentiate of this Presbytery, who had been employed as a Mis 
sionary for the last six months, made his report. From this it appeared 
that the demand for such labours was very urgent, and that there was en- 
couragement to expect bappy results from the continuance of these efforts ; 
thatweak and languishing churches might be revived, and that others might 
be organized where, at present, there is none. Mr Lowery was engaged as 
@ Missionary for the ensuing six montis, to visit chiefl, those places where 
his former Jabours have been given. 

A plan was submitted to the consideration of this meeting, by a Com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose, to give greater efficiency to missionary 
operations, which remains for further consideration, and which, it is hoped, 
will lead to such measures as will be productive of greater and more last- 
ing benefit than the plan heretofore pursued. The plan of travelling 
through several counties, and visiting, indeed, a number of places, but none 
of them more than once or twice, will be exchanged for that of stationary 
labors; the wisdom and usefulness of which is placed beyond a doubt by 
the successful operations of the “Domestic Missionary Society.” 

Presbytery had the pleasure of receiving another young man, Mr Na- 
thaniel Green North, under their care as an alumnus, who will immediately 
commence his studies preparatory to the gospel ministry. 

At this meeting, on his own request, the Rev. Robert H. Chapman, D.D. 
was dismissed, and recommended as a member in good standing, to join the 
Presbytery of Orange, N. C. 

The Rev. Messrs Samuel B. Wilson, and Wm. H. Fvote, and Messrs Philip 
C. Jones and John MacDowell, Elders, were appointed Commissioners to 
the next General Assembly. 

Presbytery now consists of thirteen members, has under its care four 
Licentiates, two Candidates, and two young men engaged in preparatory 
studies, 

The adjournment was on Saturday evening, to meet at Leesburg, on 
Wednesday the 20th of June next. 

Public worship was attended twice each day, and. on some days three 
times. The number of hearers increased every day, until on the Lord’s 
day, when the communion was administered, a large number could not en- 
ter the church. There was evidently manifested an increased desire to 
hear the preaching of the gospel; and it is known that some, at the close 
of the meeting, were left under serious impressions, who, at the commence- 

mt, were indifferent. On the evening of the Lord’s day the members of 
Presbytery having worshiped together for the last time, commended each 
other with their respective charges, the church with whom they worshiped — 
with her communicants and anxious inquirers and her Pastor, to the care of 
the Divine Saviour, and to the blessing of that God whe giveth the increase. 
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A GLIMPSE AT HUMAN NATURE. 


EvuGENe Tatsor was the son of a poor man, who endea- 
vored:to educate him in the fear of God, and the strict obser- 
vance of his laws. His temper was naturally mild, and he 
evinced great susceptibility of feeling when he accompanied 
his parents on their charitable visits to the house of mourning. 
He was heard to wish, when he was only ten years old, that 
he had as much money as would take him a week to distribute 
among the neglected poor. At sixteen years of age, his father 
discovered that he had prolonged his daily labors until mid- 
night, for two months, to earn money to aid in supporting a 
sick neighbor. These circumstances, and many others of a 
similar nature, made the pious and honest parents hope, that 
their son would be an honor to human nature, and a comfort 
to their declining years. But these good people were taken 
away toa better world, before their son was old enough to 
enter into business. 

Eugene felt sad and desolate when he sat down in the soli- 
tary cottage, of which he was now sole inhabitant and propri- 
etor. His first thoughts of active exertion were in behalf of 
two helpless old women, who had been for some years sup- 
ported by the labor of his father. They were now destitute, 
but they had been solemnly recommended to him by his dying 
father ; and he hastened to comfort them with kind assurances 
of his own protection and assistance. From this time, Eugene 
labored indefatigably at his trade, and divided his earnings, 
after subtracting enough for his own abstemious maintenance, 
among those who had been accustomed to receive relief from 
his father. It was at first thought that he would retain with- 
out molestation the small dwelling, garden and meadow, that 
had belonged to his parents; but a grasping relative contrived 
to substantiate « prior claim to them—and he was forced to 
quit the habitatiwn, endeared to him by the many tender recol- 
lections of childhood and youth. Shortly after this ejectment 
from the home of his fathers, Eugene was taken sick. Along 
illness exhausted all his funds, and he found himself on his re- 
covery, without the means of gratifying his necessary wants; 
and what was still worse to him, unable to impart assistance to 
his unfortunate relatives. 

In this situation he sallied forth, after witnessing the abject 
misery of the two unfortunate women, to sell his father’s watch 
and procure necessary sustenance for himself and them. Af- 
ter agreeing for the value of the watch, he hurried through the 
streets to purchase food ; when the imposing advertisements 
Vor. Be No. 5. May, 1827, 39 : 
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of a lottery office arrested his steps. “Oh!” said he, “if f can 
by any means become rich, how many wretched beings shall be 
relieved from their miseries. I have never known any plea- 
sure so great, as that of relieving the distressed ; and yet Hea- 
ven has denied me the means of enjoying this pure gratifica- 
tion! Strange indeed, when so many hard hearts have wealth, 
that I should be poor and useless, with such an ardent desire 
of doing good.” After uttering this soliloquy, he found that he 
had money enough to purchase a lottery ticket, and furnish 
plain sustenance sufficient to meet the wants of his dependants 
and himself for three days. He felt an irresistible impulse to 
buy the ticket, to which he yielded after a few moments hesi- 
tation. «I am sure I shall draw a prize,” thought he, «my 
motives for desiring wealth are so good, that heaven will cer- 
tainly admit them, and crown my wishes with success.” 

So saying, he carried food to his hungry relatives—told 
them of the step he bad taken, and desired them to pray that 
he might be fortunate in his venture; for he was not properly 
aware of the unsanctified means he had adopted for the acqui- 
sition of wealth. Three days after, Eugene was informed 
that he had drawn a prize of $60,000. His first impulse was 
to return fervent thanks to Heaven for his good fortune; his 
next, to pledge himself by a solemn vow, to devote his unex- 
pected wealth to the cause of religion and humanity. 

He received his money and set apart one tenth immediately 
for these benevolent purposes. He entered liberaily into every 
scheme of philanthropy within his reach. He visited every 
indigent person in his father’s circle of friends, and ministered 
to their immediate necessities. He spent one week in reliey- 
ing wretchedness, without a glance at his own selfish com- 
forts. At length he turned to consider his own wants; and 
after procuring genteel clothing, he took up his abode in a re- 
putable public house. Here, his society was sought by per- 
sons above him in birth and education. At first he disregard- 
ed their attentions, and used frequently to say to himself, that 
these. people would never have sought him bad he continued 
poor. But being still solicited to join an agreeable circle, he 
at length brought a salvo to his self love, by saying, «If I 
had continued poor, these people would never have known any 
thing of me; but riches have shewn me to them, and they like 
me very well. Why should I not like them also?” So say- 
ing, he gave himself up to the agreeable feeling of being re- 
ceived as. an equal by those who had once been far above him. 
His new friends advised him to take a house; and aided him 
in, selecting an elegant and tasteful residence. I can afford to 
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gratify myself in this particular,” said Eugene, ‘and why 
should I not do it??? His new associates introduced him to 
many pleasant and agreeable people, and he felt as if he was 
dreaming, when he found himself moving, as though impelled 
by magic, in the circle of elegance and fashion. Every thing 
that savored of actual vice, was rejected with scorn by the un- 
sophisticated youth; but many artful mixtures of this base 
ingredient were offered to his acceptance. 

At length Eugene fell desperately in love with a beautiful 
woman of birth and family. He now felt himself utterly en- 
grossed with the inexplicable turnings and windings of this 
will-o-the-wisp passion. After twelve months of doubt and 
agony, occasionally relieved by the gleams of hope, he was 
formally accepted by the arbiter of his destiny. The first 
conjugal year glided off in dreaming felicity; for he could 
scarcely believe that human bliss could be in reality so extatic! 
He was one evening sitting by his beautiful wife, when he was 
called upon to pay his annual contribution to various charita- 
ble institutions. Oh, Mr Talbot,”’ said she. «I have heard 
that you were very generous, but I had no idea, how mach 
you gave in charity.” * Call it not generosity, but justice, 
my love,” said he, “the Lord has given me wealth that I 
may dispense it to others.” + Well my dear,” said she, rais- 
ing her infant to his lips. ‘he has given you some one to take 
all your superfluity.””. The tender father clasped his child, 
and listened attentively to the argument of its mother. The 
same ideas were often presented to him; and at the next an- 
nual collection, he diminished his contribution, under the plea 
of having a child to provide for. Another year came round; 
and the birth of a second child made him urge the necessity 
of a still greater diminution in his charitable contributions. 

His wife too, had become wofully unreasonable in her ex- 
actions, and he could refuse nothing to oye who had, accord- 
ing to her own confession, made sacrifices in uniting her des- 
tiny with his. «My father did not wish me to marry you,” 
said she, “he said that I had always been accustomed to in- 
dulgence, and that people who had risen, like you, to sudden 
wealth, were apt to have strange notions in disposing of it. 
But [ knew my Talbot better, and ’twas bat the other day 
that I told my father he was mistaken in his judgment of 
you.””—This speech had the desired effect. Talbot retrenched 
his useful expenses, to enlarge his useless ones. I have been 
brought up to such narrow economy, thought he, that I am 
incapable of estimating the necessary expenditures of a wo- 
man of fashion. He still supplied his poor relations however. 
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At first, he wished his wife to visit them; but she soon con- 
trived to make him ashamed of the narrow notions that prompt- 
ed such a wish. At length his estate became seriously in- 
volved. He had just been looking over some accounts, when 
his wife entered, with her beautilul hair decorated with a sprig 
of topaz and emerald. ++ Only see how lovely.” said she, a 
dozen ladies are distracted to have it; but Ltold the Jeweller 
you would insist upon my wearing it to the birth-night ball: 
don’t these brilliants flash beautifully in my dark hair.” Eu- 
gene suppressed a groan, and gave a reluctant assent to the 
purchase. The next day he was asked to subscribe to a 
Church. «1 would do it with pleasure,” said he, * but my 
funds are low, and my estate in debt—I cannot indulge in sach 
luxuries.” That night he was taken sick, and the thoughts 
that haunted bis hours of distress impelled him to some exer- 
tion in the good cause. The first day he was able to sit up, 
he explained his feelings to his wife; and giving her all the 
ready money he had, asked her to go immediately and pay it 
to the person who was collecting subscriptions for the Charch, 

She heard him in silence, kissed his forehead, took the money 
and left the room: but it never reached its destination. Eu- 
gene relapsed, and though his life was never in danger, his 
health from this time became weak, and his constitu‘ion enfee- 
bled. ‘This was a favoratle state of things for female innova- 
tion. The usual subscriptions were stopped: Even the supplies 
to his aged relatives were diminished. ‘The invalid gradually 
submitted to conjugal control, and soon learnt to admit the so- 
phistry of his wile. Lb have given so much in charity, thought 
he, that the world is unjust to expect more. As soon as I be- 
came rich, I gave a tenth part of my riches to charitable pur- 
poses; I know not who has done so much as I have: this libe- 
rality entitles me to sufficient praise as a charitable man. 
While I was able, | gave. Now | am in debt, and have no- 
thing to give. No man who bas a family to maintain can be 
very liberal to the poor. L really believe Ihave given more 
than was necessary, or proper, in former times. ~My youth- 
ful feelings were enthusiastic, and led me into many visionary 
acts of benevolence. Lam now older, and my feelings are 
more temperate. After all—there is a certain portion of mi- 
sery inevitable in this world. Some suffer from poverty ; 
others from pain: I have my share of this evil, and others 
must take their respective troubles as they come.—This train 
of reasoning was induced by the weakening effects of bodily 
pain, and the constant solicitations of his wife to think first of 
his own comfort. «You have purchased a right to ease for 
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the rest of your life,” she would say; «No one did more good 
than yourself, while you were able,— Now you have a family 
to maintain, and children to educate and provide for. Even 
scripture justifies a man in supplying the wants of his own 
household. You have given sufficient evidence that your heart 
is good, and your disposition generous: no one can doubt this. 
Let others aid the »oor now; you are no longer rich enough 
to squander money in that way; your indiscriminate charities 
have injured your fortune more than you are perhaps aware 
of.”’——-It was in vain that Eugene’s conscience attempted to 


reply to this reasoning, by urging the lavish expense of his. > 
household—the superfluous luxuries that every day encume— 


bered his table. These things had become necessary by long 
habit; and besides, if he was willing to retrench, his wife 
could not submit to be stinted. Things grew gradually worse, 
and his conscience became, by degrees, hardened to self-re- 
proach. 

One day his wife was regaling herself and her children on 
some expensive hot-house fruit; when a message was brought 
to Eugene, that one of his poor relatives was dead, and the 
other wanted money to defray the expenses of the funeral. 
“What,” said the ready wife, “have they been so improvi- 
dent as to save nothing from their allowance for such emer- 
gencies? what extravagant old women!” Eugene felt a 
twinge, but paid the requisite sum. Day after day brought 
bitterness to his feelings, and sourness to his temper. He had 
ceased to contribute to works of public beneficence 5 and pri- 
vate charity was no longer solicited at his door. His remain- 
ing relative sent to inform him that she was ill, and suffering 
for medical attendance. Eugene had now forgotten all his 
former feelings, and was alive only to the inconvenience of 
being asked for money when he had none. Besides, he had 
been attacked with the gout, a disease that never imparts 
Sweetness to the temper. * Begone,” said he to the messen- 
ger, “tell the unreasonable old woman that T will submit to 
no farther exactions! Does she think, that after doing so 
much for her, | am to support her as long as she chooses to 
live? She has neither sense nor gratitude. Go, and tell her 
from me, that I want a great deal more than she does. The 
wants of the rich are more imperious and more numerous than 
those of the poor. LT never knew what it was to have insatia- 
ble desires, until I acquired the means of gratifying imagina- 
ry wants. ‘Tell her, that I know by experience, it is better 
to want bread sometimes, than to feel a thousand craving ap- 
petites forever gnawing one’s soul, 1 could far better endure 
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hunger when I was practised in self-denial, than I can now 
bear the want of my accustomed juxuries. Tell her, that I 
have done enough to entitle me to her everlasting gratitude ; 
and have now other uses for my money. It is my own, and 
no one can deny me the right of using it as LE please. I have 
gotten over the fastidious sensibilities that once made me 
shrink from the sight of haman misery. L now see clearly, 
that the Almighty intends people to be unhappy at some pe- 
riod of their lives; and why should [ endeavor to mar his de- 
signs? Their earthly suff-rings prepare them for heavenly 
enjoyment; and they must learn to wait patiently, until He 
who has caused their misery, chooses to alleviate it. It is 
not for me to interfere in his works of wisdom.” 

Let the moralist and the philosophical observer of life, say, 
whether these sentiments are expressed by the actions of the 
rich and prosperous, whose lives are devoted to self-aggran- 
dizement, or to the empty pleasures of fashionable amusement. 

BRIEF ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 

‘For whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink in my name, because 
ye belong to Christ, verily I say unto you, he shall not loose his reward.”— 
Mark ix, 41. 

Suppose a man, on his dying bed, feeling the want of that 
consolation which the gospel promises to the true penitent, 
should offer to a minister of the guspel, a glass of water, in 
order to secure for himself the reward here promised ; would 
he receive that reward? Certainly not. Although he complies 
with the letter, he does not with the spirit of this passage.— 
The minister is not in need, is not suffering, nor likely to suffer, 
for the want of this water; it can, therefore, give him no re- 
lief, it does him no good. The man who givesit, does it with 
the view of purchasing exemption from the punishment which 
his sins deserve. His motive is anti-evangelical, and is 
another sin added to the catalogue of his former transgressions. 
This is hoping to be saved by works, and implies that God is 
bound to reward him. He has lived in wilful sin and rebel- 
lion against God, and refused to repent; he has rejected the 
Saviour, through whom alone pardon can be obtained ; and 
now expects to secure the approbation of his Judge, at least to 
escape his displeastire, by his own sinful works, This expec- 
tation is the clearest proof of his total ignorance of that method 
of salvation revealed in the gospel. ‘This salvation is of grace, 
not of works; it is the gift of God. not the payment of a debt. 

The person to whom the water is given must need the relief 
which it affords; and then it must be given chiefly, if not ex- 
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clusively for Christ’s sake, or because he who receives it be- 
longs to Christ, is believed to be a disciple, and possesses the 
spirit of Christ. Of course, he who gives it, must himself be 
a christivn, in order to perceive and appreciate this relation 
and this spirit. Then it must be given without any reference, 
at the moment, to the reward here promised. The gift must 
flow from that kindness which characterizes every heart under 
the saving influence of the gospel. The giver does not aet 
under the condition of a bargain; I will give this cup of 
water, and thereby secure io myself the reward; but he is 
prompted by love to relieve the distress of a brother in Christ. 

This is clearly and forcibly iHustrated in that representa- 
tion of the last judgment, given in 25th chapter of Matthew’s 
gospel. Those who are approved and rewarded for clothing 
the naked, feeding the hungry, &. do not appear to be con- 
scious of having done any thing which deserves this approba- 
tion. When they performed these acts of kindness, the reward 
was not in their thoughts; nor, after their performance, had 
they been in the habit of considering their services as worthy 
of this approbation. When, therefore, their kindness to the 
poor is stated as the measure of their reward, and the proof 
of their preparation for the joy of their Lord; they ask, when 
saw we thee, &c. plainly showing that they had not considered 
themselves entitled to this reward on account of their own 
works. 

This is the spirit with which the cup of water is to be given, 
Of course, this act of kindness, according to the true evan- 
gelical sense of the passage, cannot so frequently be perform- 
ed, in our highly favored country, as in some others. In most 
places, with us, water is so abundant, that no person who is 
able to travel, can suffer for the want o! this refreshment.— 
Very different, however, is the state of things in the East.— 
From the history of the Bible, and from the narrative of mod- 
ern travellers, we learn that water, in those regions best 
known to the Jews, is exceedingly scarce and precious. A 
well, or spring of living water, is a valuable acquisition.— 
Hence, to give a cup of water to a disciple ; to wash the saint's 
feet, when these acts of kindness are needed, is a proof of 
christian affection. 

Our Saviour, however, has not left us without the most am- 
ple instructions on this subject. His own example and his 
precepts point out to us abundant opportunities for the exer- 
cise of this brotherly ksudness. His own life was spent in doing 
good; in relieving those who were actually suffering, and who 
needed relief. With the same benevolence he has left us the 
following precept; When thou makes! a feast, call the poor, 
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the maimed, the lame, the blind: and thou shalt be blessed ; for 
they cannot recompense thee: for thou shalt be recompensed at the 
resurrection of the just. The spirit which would prompt us to 
give a cup of water, when needed, will lead us to obey this 
precept. Instead of feasting the rich, who are in no suffering, 
and who have no need of our assistance, we will aim to supply 
the wants and relieve the distresses of those who are real suf- 
ferers. For the one we may expect to be feasted in return, or 
to receive the applause of men as our reward; for the other, 
we shall receive our reward at the resurrection of the just.— 
We ought, indeed, to use hospitality one to another, and that too 
without grudging ; but certainly we ought, with equal if not 
greater cheerfulness to remember the poor whom we have 
always with us. The reward of the one is temporary, and 
from men; and the other, spiritual, and from God. For he 
who giveth to the poor, from religious motives, lendeth to the 
Lord, who will repay him. And yet, there is reason to fear, 
that some christians have forgotten that these are the words 
of Jesus Christ, and that they are a part of the gospel which they 
profess to believe and obey. How many presents are made 
to those who do not need them, and to whom, of course, they 
can do no real good! The same expense, judiciously applied, 
in relieving actual distress, would effect an amount of good 
which would meet the approbation of heaven. The whole need 
aot the physician; but they who are sick. If we have any thing 
to spare, we should aim to produce with it the greatest possi- 
ble good, not in the estimation of men, but of God. But what 
good can be done, when no real want is supplied, no real suf- 
fering is relieved? A cup of water can do him no good who 
is not thirsty, any more than additional wealth will do him 
good, who has more already than he can enjoy. 

Another case, requiring the exercise of the same spirit, .di- 
- pected by the same wisdom, is this ; Do good to them who hate 
you. Our conduct towards them must be good in their esti- 
mation before it will soften their hatred, and produce a dispo- 
sition to peace and friendship. Some, perhaps, suppose they 
have complied with the spirit of this precept when they have 
offered their friendly salutation, and professed, in words, a 
readiness to oblige those who dislike them; when it is evident 
that these salutations and professions are considered as un- 
welcome and officious intrusions; of course, they rather irri- 
tate, than do good. The intention with which they are offered 
may be sincere; but, favorable opportunities must be waited 
for, and improved by those who would observe the Saviour’s 
direction. Jf thine enemy hunger, feed him: if he thirst, give 
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him drink ; for in so doing, he will acknowledge that you have 
done him good, will cease to be your enemy, and will most 
probably become your friend. But if you were to offer him 
food when he is not hungry, or a cup of water when he is not | 
thirsty ; he would consider this as an insult and provocation, 
and would be the more your enemy. So true is it that, the 
letter killeth ; but the spirit giveth life. 

A compliance with the spirit of the passage, now under 
consideration, indicates a heart under the powerful and salu- 
tary influence of the gospel, is calculated to mitigate the real 
miseries of life, and when it becomes general, as we hope it 
will, to cement the whole human family into one christian 
community, and to fill the earth with acts of kindness. A 
compliance merely with the letter, proves a culpable ignor- 
ance of the gospel and opposition to its genuine principles, 
and leads to the most disgraceful and destructive superstition. 
If, according to my views of the gospel, I can escape the 
punishment due to my sins, and secure the approbation of 
heaven, by giving one cup of water, or by giving any sup- 
posed number; then, by giving two, or double tHe supposed 
number, I will give a surplus merit, not needed for my own 
salvation; and as this merit is properly my own, I can dis- 
pose of it to my neighbor to supply his deficiencies; or I can 
transfer this merit to the pretended Vicar of Christ and 
Head of the church, who can sell it to others for money, or 
for services calculated tu support his throne. Hence all the 
enormities of indulgences! that is, permission to which a 
man calling himself the successor of St. Peter, has dared to 
affix the seal of heaven, to commit sin with perfect impunity. 
I do not like the spirit of cvangelical repentance; but I can 
purchase, for a few dollars, a full pardon; or I can repeat a 
few Ave Maria’s or Pater Noster’s, can walk on my knees 
round a certain well, or up a certain staircase; and this, I 


am taught to believe, will be a substitute for that repentance 


which would reform the heart and the life. I have spent my 
life in sinful indulgences, and when on the bed of death, 
when I can enjoy my wealth no longer, I leave a certain por- 
tion of it to the church, with the hope that. on this account, 
my future punishment will be remitted. This is superstition, 
blind and dangerous superstition; because it is separating the 
hopes of heaven, from those doctrines and precepts of the 
gospel, which are intended to prepare the soul for heaven, 
When.will the world, when will the church wake up to the 
belief of this truth; He that believeth on the Lord Jesus Christ 
shall be saved ; he that believeth nof, whatever else he may do, 
shall be condemned ! HERMEN. 
Vor. x. NO. 5.-—-May, 1827. 30 
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ON THE KIND AND AMOUNT OF KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY FOR AN INTEE- 
YRETER OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES.—Continued from page 123. 


Il. Languages of the Scriptures. 


Before commencing the exegetical study of the S. S. there 
are some points of importance which ought to be settled in the 
mind of the student. He must examine, whether the Hebrew 
is the primitive language of men, while all others are, more or 
less remotely, its daughters, or whether the Hebrew, Arabic, 
Syriac, and Chaldee are kindred languages flowing from one 
common source; for on this will depend the value of these 
languages in illustrating the Hebrew. He must also decide, 
whether the language of the Greek Lest. is classic Greek, so 
that it may admit of illustration from the purest writers, or 
whether it is to be referred to the Alexandrian or Hellenistic 
dialect, and thus naturally derive its illustrations from those 
writers whose style and language is modified by the Aramean 
languages. Concerning the Hebrew, see 

Simon’s Crit. Hist. Vet. Test. lib. 1, c. 14, and con- 
cerning the Greek, see Marsh’s Michaelis, ch. 4. Mori Her- 
meneutica. Seileri Hermeneutica. 

In inquiring into the meaning of words and phrases, the 
student ought to be familiar with all the sources from which 
testimony on the subject may be derived, and able to estimate 
their comparative value. 

1. The first of these sources is etymology, which may be 
learned from any good Lexicon. The best for this purpose are 
of course those in which the words are arranged under their 
proper roots, as Buxtorf’s Heb. Lex. Scaperla’s Greek. 

2. Analogy of other Languages. The Greek derives less aid 
from this source than the Hebrew. With regard to the latter 
the kindred languages often contain the roots whose derivatives 
only are found in the Bible. —They give more precise mean- 
ings to words whose import is doubtful, especially such as oc- 
cur but seldom.—They exhibit the primary signification of 
words generally, occurring in secondary senses.—And they 
illustrate the meaning of idiomatic phrases. For examples, 
see Gerard’s Institutes, Bost. 1825. p. 60. 

The Arabic affords to the Hebrew both in words and phrases 
extensive illustrations. They are sister languages at least, 
and if the Hebrew can be proved to be the original, then the 
Arabic is her eldest daughter, and her testimony as to the 
meaning of her mother’s words is of high authority. To 
nso this help successfully one ought to be acquainted with the 
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Arabic authors, especially the early poets. The facilities for 
learning the Arabic language are now becoming more access- 
ible in this country, so that the want of books will soon cease 
to be an excuse for its total neglect. Without some acquaint- 
ance with it the student is entirely unable to estimate the 
weight of the testimony which others may adduce from it. 
The Spanish Jews of the 12th cent. were the first who applied 
the Arabic to the illustration of the Hebrew. Others have 
trod in their footsteps, but none more successfully than Alb. 
Schultens. In illustrating the Hebrew from the Arabic the stu- 
dent will be much assisted by his Origines Hebrae, and his 
Commentationes in Jobum et Prov. Salomonis. 

The result of his and subsequent labors are generally in- 
corporated with Rosenmuler’s Scholia in V.T. and Gesenius 
Heb. Lex. 

The Chaldee, in addition to the general value of cognate 
languages, is of special importance as some parts of the 
Bible, namely, Jer. x, 11. Dan. ii, 4, to the end of the vil. 
Ezra iv, 8, to vi, 19, and vii, 12 to 17, are written in it 
entirely. See D. Ch. B. Michaeli’s Dissert. Philologica. in 
Potts’ Sylloge Commentationum Theol. Halae, 1756. T. 1, 
pp. 170, 244. 

The Syriac is valuable for illustrating the Hebrew. It also 
sheds much light on the Greck Test. both with regard to the 
meaning of words, and idioms. The Syriac was vernacular 
to the writers of the N. T. and, as is always the case when 
writing a foreign language, their thoughts would occur to 
them in a Syriac dress, and they would naturally give, to 
Greek words, all the shades of meaning which belonged to 
the corresponding words in their native tongue. na forms 
of speaking, and the meaning of words in the N. T. which 
are usually called Hebraisms are to be regarded as Syriasms 
derived from the native tongue of the writers, rather than | 
- Hebraisms acquired from the Hebrew Scriptures which few 
could read, or from the Alexandrine Version in common 
use. Consult G. De Rossi’s Dissertazioni delli lingua pro- 
pria di Cristo e degli Ebrei nazionali della Palestina ‘da’ 
tempi de Maccabei, etc. Parma, 1772. 

The Ethiopic, has also been used to illustrate the Hebrew. 
But the passages to which it can be applied are very few. 
The Persian may be included in the same remark. There 
are however many things in the form of sentences, and figures 
of speech, which may be termed Orientalisms, because they 
are common, and in some measure peculiar, to all these lan- 
guages. In this respect they are all useful in illustrating 
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seripture. The following are the best Lexicons and Gram- 
mars of these languages. 

AraBic. Jac. Golius’ Lexicon Arabico-Latinum, L. B. 
1653. Jol. Freytag is now re-publishing this at Paris. 
J. F. Ruphy’s Dictionnaire abrege Francais-Arabe. Paris 
1802, 4to. De Sacy’s Grammaire Arabe. Paris, 1810, 
2 vols. 8vo. Rosenmuller’s Lust. ad fundamenta ling. 
Arabicae Lipsac, 1818, 4to. 

Syriac. Car. Schaaf Lexicon Syriacum, L. B. 1709, 4to. 
J. D. Michaelis’ Grammatice Syriaca, Halae, 1784, 4to. 
T. Yeates’ Syriac Grammar. Lond. 1821, 8vo. Nolan’s 
Int. to the Syriac Language. Lond. 1821, 12mo. 

CuaLpee. Castello Hept. Lexicon. Buxtorf’s Gram. 

Ernsopic. Ludolph’s Lexicon Ambarico-latinum, and 
Gram. Linguae Amharice. Franc. 1698. These are 
bound together. 

Persian. Wilkin’s edition of Richardson’s Lexicon. Lond. 
1810, 4to. 2 vols. Jones’ Persian Grammar. Lond. 
1809, 4to. 

3. Usage of the age, or nation. As the lapse of time chan- 
ges the meaning of words, and introduces peculiar arrange- 
ments of them, we must collect the testimony of those writers 
who are related to the authors of S. S. in subject, time and 
place, as they are the best witnesses of the meaning of words, 
which may be modified by thuse circumstances. Such are the 
Greek Authors of the Alexandrian age. Consult Geo. Raphel’s 
Adnot, histor. in Vet. et philog. in N. T. ex Xenophonie. Poly- 
bio, Astano, et Herodito, collecte Leyd. Bat. 1747. C.F. 

Munthe’s Obs. Philolog. in Sacros N. T. lib. ex Diodoso, Si- 
culo collecte, Hasnex, 1775. 

The Jewish authors who wrote in Greek. Consult Loesner’s 

Obs. and N. T.e Philone Alex. Leyd. 1777. Krebs’ Obs. in 


‘N. T. e Flav. Josepho. L. 1775. 


The Greck Translations of the Old Test. Consult Trom- 
mius, Concordantiz, Grace, Vers. LXX. Interp. Amot. 1778. 

The Apocryphal writings of the O. and N. Test. and the 
Apostolic Fathers. This usage may be most conveniently and 
correctly learned from the Sacred authors themselves, when a 
word or phrase occurs sufficiently often to admit a compari- 
son of passages. For thisone may use Taylor’s Hebrew Con- 
cordance, and Schmidt’s Greek Concordance. 

4. Mrect testimony of ancient authors as to the meaning of 
words and phrases. his may be learned from ancient 

1. Versions. Although we can gain from this source only 
the opinion of Him who made the translation, and who of 
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course is liable to err, yet the testimony is important as it 
eomes from these who had an opportunity of knowing the lan- 
guage while it was yet spoken. The testimony of versions is 
valuable in proportion to their antiquity, and the faithfulness 
of their execution. The most important of these Versions of 
the O. T. are the Septuazint of Al-aandrine, made 286, A. C. 
the Latin Vulgate. the Peshito Syriac wade as early as the 2d 
cent., and the Etiropic probably in the 2d cent., they may be 
found together in Walton’s Polyglot, or separately thus, 

L. Van Ess’ Vetus testamentum Grecum, Lips. 1824. A 
beautiful, correct, and cheap edition. Biblia Latina Vulgata. 
Ethiopic Bible published by the Lond. Bible Society. Syriac 
Old Test. published by the same and edited by Prof. Lee. 

Of the N. ‘T. the most ancient are the Latin Vulgate aud the 
_ Syriac made in the ist or 2d century. This latter deserves 
peculiar attention for various reasons. It is in the language 
that was vernacular to our Saviour, and the writers of the N. 
T. It points out the oriental idioms, and unusual significa- 
tion of words in the Greek. It is one of the most faithful 
translations ever made, and was perhaps made by one that 
knew the apostles personally, and it may be added as an in- 
ducement to examine it, that to a Hebrew scholar it is very 
easy. The best edition is perhaps the late one of the London 
Bible Society, edited by Dr Buchanan and Prof. Lee. That 
of Gutbirius with a manual Lexicon attached to it is very 
common and cheap. It is the common Syriac classbook in 
Europe. 

2. The ancient Scholiasts, whose writings consist of short 
explanations of difficult words and phrases, afford evidence of 
the same kind as the translations. 

8. The Lexicons of Hesychius and Suidas, in which the sy- 
nonymes of the Greek words are given are valuable helps, both 
on account of their antiquity, and their general correctness. 

4. The context is one of the greatest aids in determining the 
meaning of a word or phrase, though chiefly in a negative 
way. It showsus rather what a word or passage does not 
mean, than what it dees mean. And though it is a safe-guard 
against such expositions as would make nonesense, it cannot 
always be relied on to guide to the true sense. In using this 
help one must exercise his own judgment, strictly regarding, 
however, those cautions which practical interpreters have 
given. See Mori. Hermeneutica, to which one may refer, and 
which ought to be faithfully studied, for more general informa- 
tion on all that relates to the exegesis of the N. T. 
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In reviewing this mere sketch of the subjects important to 
be known, one may be inclined to exclaim that if so many 
books are to be read, so many languages learned and so much 
Jabor expended before one is prepared to translate the mere 
text of the Bible, the whole thing may as well be abandoned at 
ence. But it may be remarked that thisis not absolutely ne- 
cessary, for most of this labor has been done for us, and all 
that is required is for us to be able to judge whether it is well 
done. All the sources of scriptural illustration which have 
been mentioned, have been already examined, and the results 
presented tous in our lexicons, and scholia, with their proofs. 
So that in using our lexieons or critical commentaries it is 
neither necessary nor proper that we should submissively 
adopt the meanings there given. We are to examine for our- 
selves the proofs on which, the opinions they give, rest, and 
from our own judgment determine the meaning of a word or 
passage. Lexicons and commentaries are useful to the bibli- 
cal student in two respects only. They suggest to his mind 
various probable significations, which might otherwise be dis- 
regarded, and they afford him the collected testimonies from 
‘which an opinion may be formed. The comparative value of 
different lexicons or scholia is precisely in proportion to the 
extent and faithfulness with which this labor is performed. 
When therefore these helps are thus used they relieve the stu- 
dent from an immense amount of intellectual labor. But 
when they are appealed to for opinions merely, they destroy 
his independence of mind, lead him into error, and unfit him 
to be an interpreter of the Word of God. 


IV. Sacred Antiquities. 


This branch of Biblical learning, though not always neces- 
sary, in order to translate a passage of scripture, is still of 
much value. and often indispensable in cle rly understanding, 
and fully illustrating the meaning of many portions. This 
sort of knowledge often prevents errors of interpretation, solves 
apparent difficulties, and so familiarizes the mind of the reader 
of the Bible, to the spirit and manners of the age and country 
of the writers, that the word of God is rendered more delight- 
ful, and makes a more permanent impression on his heart.— 
The chief objects of inquiry may be thus classed. 

1. Civil and Political Mistory of the Jewish people and other 
nations to whom allusions are made in the Scriptures. The best 
authors on this subject are Shuckford’s and Prideaux’ Con 
nexions. 
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Josephus’ Works. Noldii Hist. Idamea’s. de vita et gestis 
Herodum diatribe. Fran. 1660. Wesseling’s Diatribe de 
Judacorum Archontibus. Benson’s Hist. of the first planting of 
the Ch. Religion. 

2. Natural History.— See Willer’s Hierophyticon. Traj. R. 
1725, de plantis. Celsius’ Hieroblotanicon Upsal, 1745 de plan- 
tis. Bochart’s Hierozoicon, Lips. 1793 de animatibus. Modern 
travels have much information of this sort. 

3. History uf Learning.—This can be derived only from its 
development in the writings of the age. Concerning medicine 
and jurisprudence, one may consult 

Bartholini miscellanea medica de morbis biblicis, 1705. 
Mead’s Medica Sacra. Lond. 1749. Barringarten Crusii 
Speoimena, IL jurisprudentia in illustrando N. 'T. Lucind. 
Lips. 1801. 

4. History of Religious Opinions and Ceremonies.—Selden de 
Synagoga. Prideaux. 

5, Manners and Customs.—Jahn’s Archeology, trans. and pub. 
at Andover 1823, this with Brown’s Antiquities of the Jews, 
includes the general subject. As oriental manners do not 
often change the writings of modern travellers are particular- 
ly valuable on this point. 

6. Arts and Sciences.—Jahn’s Archeology. 

7. Geography.—Well’s Sacred Geography. Bellerman’s 
Biblical Geog. Calmet’s Dictionary. 

8. Chronology.—Archbishop Usher’s Annals Vet. et N. T. 
Frank’s Nov. Systema Chron. Gelling, 1778. 

In closing this imperfect sketch of necessary knowledge, it 
may not be improper or entirely useless to guard the student 
against the common error, into which many are led by their 
slothfulness, of supposing that they can escape the drudgery 
of severe and extensive study, and yet preserve their influence 
and usefulness as ministers. Our fathers, it is true, sometimes 
entered the ministry with a very slight preparation, and some 
of them became great and eminent men. But we are rising 
into a different world, when the people have more intelligence, 
when the enemies of truth are sheltered behind stronger en- 
trenchments, and where the great portion of ministers are as- 
suming a higher intellectual character than formerly. And 
if one in this age enter the ministry with none but the qualifi- 
cations in vogue 50 years ago, will he not probably find him- 
self left without influence among his. people, without power to 
meet and defeat the opposers and errorists, and without char- 
acter or consequence among his brethren in the ministry ? 
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May God preserve the youthful candidates for the ministry 
from so fatal an error. ARIEL. 


REVIEW OF THE CULTIVATION OF FEMALE INTELLECT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


SHE who was originally designed to be an “help meet” 
for man, has since been almost any thing besides. In dif- 
ferent ages and nations she has been his slave; she has been 
his idol; she has been his toy. Her condition has changed 
with every successive alteration in the religious and the poli- 
tical world; but never, since the days of primeval happiness, 
has there been a state of society which has secured to her the 
enjoyment of her original rights, unless that society has been 
based on the principles of christianity. Paganism enslaves 
her; Mahometanism converts. her into an elegant article of 
merchandize; and even modern Judaism, in some instances, 
denies her the possession of an immortal mind. In those ages 
and nations where the sentiments and practices of christianity 
have prevailed in different degrees of purity, its scale might 
be generally graduated, with considerable accuracy, by ob- 
serving the differences in the practical relation of the two 
sexes. For the confirmation of this remark, it is only neces- 
sary to refer to the romantic ages of chivalry—now gone by-— 
and to the present customs of the different nations of Christ- 
endom. 

In America alone, however, has there been an opportunity 
of testing the legitimate effect of christianity acting without 
the constraints of the civil constitution, And here, as might 
have been expected, its happy influence with relation to the 
subject before us is strikingly obvious. ‘True, we cannot vie 
with the European nations in actresses, and songstresses, and 
countesses, and princesses. But we can vie with any nation 
on earth in a good proportion of intelligent and pious females, 
—of mothers, and wives, and daughters, and sisters, worthy 
of the name, and enjoying the credit due to these important 
relations. And we can also boast not a few who are distin- 
guished in the walks of literature. 

But, on the subject of female education, as in some other 
things, we have been prone, perhaps, to expect too mach from 
the genius of our excellent political constitution ;—or rather, 
to expect it in a wrong way ;—to expect that our republican- 
ism will necessarily secure our national character and happi- 
ness; not considering enough, that our republicanism itself 
must be secured and supported by our own constant and unt- 
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ted exertions: that, as our christianity is a religion of means, 
so ours is peculiarly a government of means.—Hence, a cur- 
sory view of what has been done, and what is now doing 
among us, will be sufficient to shew, that the attention paid 
to the cultivation of the female intellect, has been by no means 
commensurate to the importance. of the subject. 

Ten years ago, there were in the United States only three 
institutions designed exclusively for the education of young 
ladies,—one at Bethlehem. Pa., one at Lichfield, Ct,, and ano- 
ther in Byfield, Mass. (afterwards removed to Saugus, and 
thence to Weathersfield, Ct.) About that time, however, a 
considerable interest on the subject was excited in the state of 
New York; and a ladies’ seminary was commenced at Cat- 
skill, and another at Waterford (since removed to Troy 5) both 
designed to afford to that sex facilities for a more liberal and 
thorough education, than had before been enjoyed. Probably, 
from the success of these few tustitutions, and the consequent 
spirit of inquiry excited, a more deep and extensive interest 
began soon to be felt by the community ; and in the course of 
the next few years, public academics of a similar kind have 
been established at Londonderry and Coneord., N. H.; at 
Brookfield and Pittsfield, Mass.; at Utica and Albany, N, 
Y¥.; at Newark, N J.3 at Essex and Staunton, Va.3; at’ 
Warrenton, N. C.; and at other places, especially in the 
western states, which are not sufficiently known by the writer 
to be particularized.—The city high schools are not here in- 
cluded, because their influence is mostly, if not entirely, local. 

Where, then, is the deficiency spoken of, if so much has been 
done and is doing on this-subject? Let the question be an- 
swered by a further statement of facts. Those states of the 
union containing these fifteen ladies’ academies, contain more 
than fifty, probably more than a hundred, for the other sex. 
These have charters, and most of them permanent funds, libra- 
‘pies, and philosophical apparatus ; few of the ladies’ acade- 
mies have either of these advantages; none of them have all, 
to any extent. The academies for boys are only institutions” 
of a secondary importance, merely preparatory for the colle- 
ges and universities ; those for ladies,—such. as they are,— 
afford the ultima‘um of the facilities they can ever enjoy, for 
training their minds by any regular course of study. Young 
gentlemen usually finish their public education at the age of 
18—253 young ladies, at 12—16. I speak not here, of the 
professional education of young men, which will, of course, 
require two or three years more, 

Vok. X. Vo. 5.—-May, 1827. 31 
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These facts lead to a very probable conjecture with regard 
to the general state of public sentiment on this subject. Can 
there not be read in them, views like the following ?—*+ Few 
wvomen have need of an education, compared with the number 
of educated men.”—** Our davghters need not more than one 
quarier of the amount of literature and science, which we give 
our sons; anid the little thry do acquire, is merely to fit them te 
please, and set themselves uff to good advantage.” 

If these are the present improved sentiments of parents,-- 
With some exceptions,—what were those of + olden time,’? 
when little attention was given to the subject?) The wri- 
ter well recollects the time—not thirty years ago—when there 
Was an opinion prevalent among both men and women, even 
in some of the most enlightened parts of our country, * that 
young ladies ought not ta *learn to cipher ;’ for this would be 
encroaching on the province of their future husbands,”—w ho 
were expected to keep the accounts of the family ; and no far- 
ther use of arithmetic was dreamed of. As to English gram- 
mar, it was entirely out of the question; and chirography was 
attended to in a very imperfect manner. Since that time, it 
is true, as before hinted, the public attention has been not un- 
frequently called to this subject, by messages and speeches of 
the state executives; by memorials addressed to the state le- 
gislatures; by newspaper and magazine essays; and by 
books, and systematic lectures* on the subject of female edu- 
cation. And the state of actual improvement has undoubtedly 
risen, in some degree, with the rise of public sentiment. Nor 
is it now uncommon to find a majority of the young ladies in 
many country parishes, acquainted, to some extent, with the 
natural as well as abstruse sciences, and the most important 
branches of literature, together with Geography, History and 
Logic. 

But notwithstanding these improvements and these rational 
grounds to hope for their further progress; still do the facts 
above stated, with regard to the existing state of public sem- 
inaries, appear to warrant the inferences there drawn with 
regard to the prevailing sentiments of the public on this sub- 
ject. Let these, then, next be considered. 

1. ** Few women have need of being educated in prop -rtion 
to the number of educated men.’—TVhis general expression of 
public opinion, so far as it still prevails, is deduced from the 
fact of the paucity of professed ladies academies. It may be, 
however, objected to the deduction, that many respectable 


*Strictures of H More; Lectures of Mr Garnett, and Mr Emerson; and 
essays in the Christian Observer, and many other respectable publications. 
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academies in our country are designed for the education of 
both sexes promiscuously. But allowing this fact its full 
force, still it leaves a vast disproportion of our young ladies 
without any opportunity of public instruction at all ;—to say 
nothing of the scantiness and inefficiency of those means which 
are thus afforded, of improving the intellect and of acquiring 
knowledge, under the embarrassing scrutiny of the other 
sex, and with the small disproportion of time and talent that 
is usually spared by the teachers from the higher classical in- 
struction of the other sex. 

When it is conceived, then, that there is need of only a 
few educated ladies, those who harbor this opinion are proba- 
bly either mistaken as to what constitutes female education ; 
or entertain very limited views of the énfluence of that sex on 
our personal and national character and happiness. Perhaps 
their idea of an «educated lady” is associated in their mind 
with nothing better than some starched nun, or round-mouthed 
pedant; or the famous authoress of England, M. Woolstone- 
croft, who could appear before her guests in a ragged garment, 
and serve their drink in a broken tea-cup; because, for- 
sooth, **her literary occupations would not allow her time to 
appear and do otherwise.” These things, however, so far 
from being the result of a good education, merely exhibit 
forcibly the want of it. But, of this, more hereafter. 

With regard to the influence of this sex on the other, and on 
society at large, much has been already said and written. 
But as it is important, that it should be properly estimated, and 
the impression frequently renewed, in order to any general re- 
formation, a few instances will here be glanced at, recom- 
mended not so much by their novelty as by their trath. 

That the celebrated John Newton was much indebted to his 
excellent mother for the early foundation of his religious 
principles, and usefulness, there can be little doubt. Indeed 
this is substantiated by the record of his own experiente.— 
The same may be said of the excellent Cecil; the late la- 
mented S. J. Mills; and the learned Sir W. Jones,—to men- 
tion no others.—The latter ascribes all his attainments in lit- 
erature, in which he was perhaps second to no man of his age 
to a short and simple direction of his mother, frequently re- 
peated to his youthful questions, « Read and you will see, my 
son.”’—No less efficacious were the pious prayers and exhorta- 
tions of the mother of Mills; or the weeping entreaties of 
Cecil’s. 

And what have already been the consequences of maternal 
influence in these few cases?—I say already—for it is impos- 
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sible to look forward through the lapse of future generatiens, 
and compute that vast amount of good, which the light of 
eternity alone can disclose.--Mr Newtou’s exertions were 
evidently the means of forming the religious and moral char- 
acter of a multitude of his cotemporaries 5 and among others, 
that of Dr Buchanan, and Thos. Scott. And, if we merely 
look at the writings of these two meu,—to say nothing of their 
more active exertions,—the extent of their uscfulness is truly 
astonishing. ‘Chose of the former, have roused the attention 
of the christian world to the wretched situation of the Hin- 
doos, and the Pagan world im general. aud already snatched 
thousands of the race of man from preseat and everlasting 
woe; and those of the latter, especially his commentary, have 
been the means of preparing other thousands, or hundreds of 
thousands, better to join in the enjoy ments of everlasting life. 
The works of Mr Cecil are now extensively read, with great 
pleasure and profit. And the philanthropic exertions of S. J. 
Mills have confessedly led to the establishment of the Amer- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions, and a number of other be- 
nevolent socitties, the existence and extensive usefulness of 
which are now too notorious to require even to be mentioned. 
Behold the islands of the Paciiic. and the flourishing and 
promising colony at Liberia; and imagine a part of the ex- 
tent of influence which may be claimed and exerted by one 
fond mother.—Lndeed, so great and lasting are the impres- 
sions received through the medium of a ** mother’s love,” that 
it might be affirmed with some degree of correctness, that 
every child, and especially every daughter, owes to her its 
mental and moral conformation hardly less than its physicals 
and consequently, that the mental and moral character of eac h 
successive ge neration, espec ially Ina christian country, are 
ordinarily just what the mothers of the preceding generation 
were able and willing to make them. 

Nor is the maternal influence the whole that isto be regzard- 
ed. There are other relations in which it must be acknowl- 
edged, that although man is the mister yet “woman steers the 
ship.’ How many of the great projects of church and state, 
of war and peace, have their orgin in ‘curtain lectures. or 
the parlor Chat of conjugal affection? The fair daughters of 
Eve, and Delilah, and Herodias, and Abigail, and Esther, 
have not yet lost all that superior power of persuxsion !—nor 
can they so long as the warmth of affection has more command 
over the activities of man than the coldness of calculatton.— 
How striking an example of this in the early history of Rome; 
when a war had broken out between that people and a neigh- 
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boring state, and they were upon the eve of a bloody battle, 
the wives of the Romans, who were also the daughters of 
the enemy, sprung forward, and threw themselves between the 
contending armies, and by their fears and entreaties prevent- 
ed the battle, and thus saved the rising nation. 

The influence of the daughter is olten by no means trivial. 
How conspicuous a place, in the early history of our state, is 
held by the celebrated Pocahontas,—throw ing berself between 
the knife of her father Powhatan, and his prostrate captive, 
Smith? But for the influence of that bereic and affectionate 
daughter, where were now the Ancient ,Dominion ???—And 
who can tell how many a rash brother has beea withdrawn 
from his bad purpose, or confirmed in a good one, by the 
tender entreaties of a sis/er,—whose feelings he could not 
wound? 

But there is still another character in which woman exerts 
amighty influence ; and this it is difficult to name. This in- 
fluence began to be very conspicuous on the continent of Eu- 
rope, when the thick darkness of barbarism began to disperse 
before the light of christian civilization. Then began to be 
noticed that 


“Store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain, influence, and win the prize 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend.” 


It matters little whether this be denominated the influence 
of female beauty, or of passion, or of companionship, or of 
Romantic gallantry ; it is an influence which is not at all done 
away by any progress of civilization, or literature, or politics, 
or religion. Pagan barbarity alone can annihilate it. Nor is 
it scarcely less powerful in our country at present, than when 
every knight in Europe had his lady, for whose life he would 
sacrifice his owns at whose shrine he knelt; whose saprema- 
cy he acknowledged in all his actions. Hence the remark so 
common and so. true, that there is scarcely a vicious practice 
prevailing, especially among the younger part of community, 
which it is not in the power of young ladies to check and 
finally to terminate.x—And how happy for us, that, at this era, 
we can add another instance of femule influence,—on the in- 
terests of ssheaven-born piety,” Every intelligent observer 
must have noticed this paramount influence in almost every 
religious society, in our country, and every missionary station 
in the pagan world, Yet, that a great proportion even of the 
silver and the gold for this object, has been clicited from the 
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closed purse of avarice, by female solicitation, or has been 
made up of widows’ hard earned mites. 

If, then, the influence of woman is so great in every relation 
of domestic life, and over the morals of society, and the present 
and future welfare of the human race; how important that 
this influence be of the right kind, Aud whether this shall be 
the case or not, it is the business of education to decide! And, 
if each female exerts precisely such an influence as her train- 
ing has prepared her to exert, how important, that a correct 
training be given, not to a “fiw,” or any proportion smaller 
than the whole.—To be Continued. 





PERIODICAL JOURNALS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


Messrs Epirors,—Allow me to say a word to your read- 
ers, through the medium of your excellent journal, about the 
periodical works of our southern country. It is well known 
that we have had for many years, Political papers established 
among usin abundance. They have been celebrated through- 
out our country. They have exhibited Republicanism in all 
its Protean shapes and forms, in all the transformations 
through which it has passed during the last half century. 
This remark should not surprise the reader,—you cannot 
think it strange that republicanism is mutable ; for what is 
there beneath the sun immutable? Does not every one 
know, that in the various divisions, competitions and feuds, 
witnessed on our political arena, that all parties have been 
contending for republican principles? that all these appa- 
rently discordant political sects have been impelled and invol- 
untarily drawn into the field by the spirit of patriotism—by 
the most disinterested motives— by the very spirit of republi- 
canism? Have they not all been equally warm in their at- 
tachment and devotion to the Goddess of Liberty? Have not 
they all been fighting in her ranks? While waging war with 
each other, have they not all been defending the citadel of the 
Republic? What magnanimity have they displayed! Though 
they have marched under hostile banners, worn a thousand 
diverse uniforms—yet all these, it should be remembered, are 
merely the changing forms and colors, assumed by that Pro- 
tean Cameleon, Republicanism.—As politicians, too, we have 
discovered much wisdom in the choice of our weapons: we 
have converted the press into a mighty engine, which has, 
like electricity, communicated the discordant powers of the 
republican spirit to the heart of the whole community. Every 
one knows how like magic it has operated on what we may call 
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the body politic,--how it has moulded and formed and animated 
the heterogeneous materials which enter into the composition 
of our SOVEREIGN, that great political Being, which simulta- 
neously exists in every part of our country. 

In ruminating on this subject, | cannot help thinking that 
we have begun our work at the place where we should have 
finished it; we have been rearing the citadel of the Republic 
upon a sandy foundation; we have been laboring to create the 
body of our sovereign out of very discordant materials, with- 
out forming or preparing these materials which enter into his 
composition. We have been making hima huge gigantic crea- 
ture, in whose shape there is neither symmetry nor beauty,—a 
creature, whose grotesque form and visage may frighten us, 
but can never command our love or respect. We have been 
making our sovereign a great politician, without making him 
an intelligent man. Now in this, I think we are wrong. Not- 
withstanding all the political light which has been shed on this 
enlightened age, I still adhere to the old fashioned opinion, 
that the sovereign ought to be wise and good; that it is not 
enough for him to know how to hold up his head, and look 
big, and talk politics, and applaud the famous speeches which 
grace the public dinners of his servants. To secure and per- 
petuate the blessings of peace and prosperity throughout his 
empire, I am still so stupid as to think, that he should possess 
wisdom and goodness, to influence and direct him in the choice 
of public servants, who should enact and administer those 
wholesome laws which are indispensable to the stability of his 
government and the welfare of his kingdom. In one word, 
as the destinies of our growing country, of increasing mil- 
lions, are committed to the hands of the people—of the many, 
it is of vast importance that the people be rendered intelligent 
and virtuous. 

The intelligence and virtue of the people constituted the ba- 
sis on Which our fathers reared the republican institutions of 
our country. They constitute the only basis on which this 
political edifice can stand. Remove this foundation, and the 
temple of Liverty must fall. InTeL.iGence and Virtur 
are the only pillars which can support it—the only powers 
that can protect it amidst the contending elements of political 
strife, to which it stands exposed. If unprotected by the 
guardian power of virtuous intelligence in those who defend 
it, it will be shattered into atoms by the conflicting storms of 
party animosities. We must then look to that religion, which 
emanated pure and holy from the mind of God—we must look 
to that virtue, which christianity alone can produce, as the 
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foundation on which our institutions must rest. Here is the 
important union between religion and government. The for- 
mer, we know from experiment, can and does exist without 
protection from the latter. But history, the voice of expe- 
rience declares to us, that the institutions of a free people can 
only flourish when protected by the heavenly influence of re- 
ligion. ‘That religion revealed in the book of life, dwelling 
in the hearts of the people--uniting the church, not with the 
political system of the state, but with the throne of heaven, 
exerting its holy influence over all who compose the state,—- 
religion, thus existing and disseminating in the public mind 
the seeds of every virtue, is the only defence of our republican 
institutions, the only sure source of political prosperity. 

Is it not time, then, to render the press a powerful instru- 
ment in the work of disseminating intelligence and the senti- 
ments of enlightened piety among the people?) Whether we 
regard them as citizens of our happy country, or as members 
of that great family of which God is the father, can we more 
effectually promote their welfare, than by increasing their 
knowledge and virtue?) May we not by the agency of the pe- 
riodical press, give a new tone to the sentiments, and a new 
impulse to the minds of the people, on moral and religious 
subjects? Can we not, by this agency, give efficacy to the 
various means now used in promoting this object? May we 
not, by the extensive circulation of periodical works on reli- 
gion, rouse the spirit of inquiry, simultaneously awaken a 
lively interest in the minds of thousands on subjects most in- 
timately connected with their happiness, shed around them an 
influence salutary and pure as the light of heaven--and thus 
render the press an engine no less powerful in its effects upon 
the moral world, than we have seen it in the political? In 
this work, every christian, and every one who wishes well to 
his country, has something todo. He may do much by exam- 
ple and precept in extending the circulation and influence of 
Religious Journals. We must look to these as an antidote to 
allay the fever excited by the political press. I would say 
nothing to the disparagement of political papers; [ rejoice 
that the jealous eye of the sovereign people is continually 
watching the movements of public men, and the effects of public 
measures. Buteunhappily, this yealousy is tuo often rendered 
subservient to the interested views of ambitious partizans, 
who, through the medinm of a newspaper, instantaneously 
communicate their own spirit and feelings, disguised in the 
language of patriotism, to the minds of the many. It is well 
known, that in this way many of our political papers, instead 
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of purifying and elevating public sentiment, awaken the worst 
passions of our nature, and kindle afresh the fires of political 
strife, 

How unlike all this, is the influence silently exerted by peri- 
odical works of amoral and religious character! Filled with 
intelligence on subjects which afford ample scope for re- 
flection, and replete with sentiments that elevate the soul, 
they impart a new impulse to the intellectual powers, awaken 
the spirit of inquiry, invigorate the mind and excite it to as- 
pire after higher attainments, and call into delightful exer- 
cise the best affections of the heart. Let these be circulated 
through the community, let them carry from week to week 
the most grateful intelligence and the most important truths 
to every domestic circle, inviting and gaining attention by the 
charm of novelty, and they will accelerate the noble work of 
making our Sovereign a thinking, reflecting being, before he 
assumes the character of the Politican. These unpretending 
messengers of truth will strengthen the powers of his reason, 
while they shed a celestial influence upon his heart. In their 
humble sphere, they may perform no unimportant part, in 
rendering liim wise and viriuus. 

To effect this desired object, Messrs Editors, I wish every 
one of your readers to recollect that he has something to do; 
that he can promote this object by securing to religious papers 
the support of those who have never yet received them.— 
Should any one think that my remarks are merely the specu- 
lations of a visionary old man, I would refer him to the senti- 
ments expressed in the following quotation from the work of 
an English writer, known on both sides of the Atlantic. 


‘Should .t be asked what good the editors of periodical works? 
‘can do towards the establishing of universal peace, as they pos-? 
‘sess no political power over nations; | answer that their power’ 
‘is over public opinion and morals. Let them, as occasions of-’ 
‘fer, inculcate those virtues which Christ taught, and deprecate’ 
‘those vices which he condemned. Let them also, as opporta-’ 
‘nity offers, expose the borrors, the crimes, and the folly of’ 
‘war; and they will aid the gospel, the great instrument of Om- ’ 
‘nipotence, in undermining the inhuman system, which bas, for’ 
‘so many ages, deluged the world with blood ; they will thus ef-’ 
‘ fect more than sovereigns, united in holy alliance, can accomplish’ 
‘by the sword. They will effect more than princes, priests, or’ 
‘ statesmen ; for their influence extends to all these, and this in-? 
‘fluence must progressively increase with the growing influence’ 
‘of the press, and the power of both is daily extending with the’ 
‘extension of education. From the Jatter we may anticipate, ’ 
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* that, in less than a century, there will be few men, even among’ 
‘those who are called the vulgar, who will not be able to distin- ’ 
‘guish between truth and error, between genuine Christianity ’ 
‘and sophisticated theology. Then, in the language of prophe-’ 
‘cy, all shall know the Lord. \f knowledge is power, what noble’ 
‘effects may we not expect from it; though slow in its opera-’ 
‘tions, it is gradually changing the minds of men. It is now, and’ 
‘for ages past has been, working like leaven. Princes and edi- 
‘tors may hasten or retard its operation, but the ultimate tri- 
‘amph of Christianity over false religions ; of knowledge over’ 
‘ignorance ; of truth over error; of virtue over vice; of hu-’ 
“manity over cruelty ; of peace over war; 1s guaranteed to us’ 
“by the sure promises of Jenovan.’ 


I do not make this quotation, in which princes and editors 
are coupled together, as a compliment to yous but because it 
forcibly expresses my own views on this subject. If these 
remarks should not be unacceptable, you may expect to hear 
again from | 

THE OLD REPUBLICAN SCHOOL. 


—_————— 


REVIEW.— Continued. 


Fhe Doctrines of the Church vindicated from the misrepresentations of 
Dr Joun Rice ; and the Integrity of Revealed Religion defended 
against the * No Comment Principle” of promiscuous Bible Socie- 
ties. Bythe Right Reverend Joun S. Ravenscrort, D.D. Bishop 
of the Diocese of North Carolina. 8yo. pp. 166. Raleigh :— 
Printed by J. Gales & Son, 1826. 


But the author proceeds and waxes more vehement as he advan- 
ces, until we come to the wonderful declamation respecting Deisti- 
cal Christians, Unitarian Christians, Universalist Christians, &c. 
&c.; and (on page 83) respecting John Bockholt and George Fox,— 
John Calvin and John Wesley—Anna Lee and Joanna Southeote— 
Archbishop Cranmer, and Bishop Ridley.—[The Bible Society 
beast will ‘* beat that of Revelation all to nothing.” ] © These, says 
the bishop, all professed to derive their religion from the Bible.’ — 
Indeed! We had always understood that several of them were pre- 
tenders to inspiration; and set their *‘inward light’ above the Brble. 
“Yet forever and forever, must it not hold good--that whether right 
or wrong,&c. must depend on Scripture well or ill interpreted, &c?”’ 
Beyond a doubt it must. ‘* These all could not be right, some must 
be radically wrong.”’—Admitted, again. But pray, now, tell us, right 
reverend sir, which of all these were radically wrong. Were Cal- 
vin, and Wesley, and Cranmer, and Ridley radically wrong? Or 
is this to be said of Bockholt and Fox, Lee and Southcotef? We 
admit that some were radically wrong; and that none were in every 
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thing infallibly right. But the radically wrong, were precisely 
those very persons, who rejected the Bible, and pretended to a 
new illumination. We doubt very much indeed, whether the bishop 
can find, in all the records of ecclesiastical history, and amidst all 
the varieties of Christian belief, any denomination bearing the 
name Christ, which has adhered to the plain meaning of Scrip- 
ture, and yet has been radically wrong. But of the rest; some 
have been misled by substituting their own reason for the wisdom 
of God; others by implicit belief in the Fathers; and others by 
fanatical impulses and wild notions about inspiration. The very 
instances adduced by bishop R. give strong support to the Bible 
Society. And let him know, that the very best preservative against 
radical error, is the general circulation of the Holy Scriptures. 
Had the Bible Society been originated at the Reformation, and pur- 
sued its operations successfully, we venture to say that there would 
have been no place for these wild and dark fanatics in the protes- 
tant world. And we beg leave to take this opportunity of saying 
that history and experience present to the church and the world 
this alteruative—Euther the religious liberty of the people must be 
taken from them and conscience must be pul into the keeping of priests; 
or the Bible must be generally circulated, and the people accustomed to 
judge for themselves. in other words, the people, with the Bible 
in their hands must be a check on the ministers of religion, must 
bring their doctrine to the standard of God’s word; or as the Apos- 
tle says, must try the spirits; otherwise that spiritual tyranny will 
be revived, which degrades the understanding, which debases the 
whole man, and brings him to believe that his priest can make his 
God for him, can pardon his sins, and give hima passport to heaven. 

There is not the shadow of a foundation for the charge of delu- 
sion on the Bible Society. But the bishop himself labors under a 
sad mistake as to the reason why we wish that all denominations of 
Christians should co-operate in this work of benevolence. We 
refer to the whole work under review, but especially to pages 80, 
and 93, to justify us in the following statement. Bishop R. thinks 
that the order of bishops (in his sense of the word) is essential to 
the very being of the Church; and that shat part of the christian 
world which is connected with bishops constitutes the church; while 
all the rest are without a ministry, without sacraments, without 
warranted hopes, and with nothing fo depend on, bat the ancove- 
nanted mercies of God. He knows that they whom it gratifies him 
to call Dissenters, acknowledge protestant Episcopalians to be a 
branch of the true church; while he and his high church brethren 
refuse to acknowledge them. He does not know, perhaps, what 
the celebrated archbishop Tillotson said respecting a similar case 
between the Roman Catholics and the Church of England. “It 
only proves, said he, that the Church of England is more liberal 
than the Church of Rome.’’ Bishop R. manifestly, takes it for 
granted that the Dissenters are not perfectly satisfied, or that they 
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would be better satistied; with their forms and order, if Episcopa- 
lians would acknowledge them to be a part of the trae Church; and 
he seems to suppose that this zeal for ‘‘promiscuous, no comment” 
Bible Societies, arises from what appears to be asort of acknowl- 
edgment of other denominations made by Episcopalians, when 
they become members of such Societies. And this too, we verily 
believe, constitutes one main reason of the opposition of high- 
ehurchmen to Bible Sovietis. Their conduct speaks this language; 
“If we unite with others in disseminating the Bible, we shall abandon 
eur high ground, and acknowledge them to be members of the 
ehurch, as well aseourselves. And this is what they wish.”—But 
in good sooth, it is not so. We do indeed acknowledge Episcopa- 
lians as members of the Church of Christ; and when they will allow 
us, we delight to meet them as brethren. But we acknowledge 
that bishops have auth :rity to ordain, &c. not because they are bish- 
ops, but because they are priests—that is presbyters. They have 
authority then, precisely for the same reason, that we have author- 
ity. These our convictions are founded on the plain meaning of 
the word of God; and the acknowledgment of our church-member- 
ship by all the men in the world, could not add ‘‘an atom’s force’’ to 
eur assurance. But we should rejoice in the event, as evidence of 
the increase of truly christian feelings ; as an omen for good to 
the church; as a token of the hastening on of the day of glory, 
promised by God, and prayed for by his people.——It is in vain, we 
know, to hope that men, whose views of religion are imperfect, and 
whose souls are narrowed by bigotry, will enter into the feelings of 
those who look more to the effect. produced by truth, than to the 
form in which it is exhibited; and who value external observances 
precisely as they are suited to make men humble, benevolent and 
holy. But we believe that the time is coming, when the disciples 
ef Christ throughout the world, will love trath and holiness so 
much, that wherever they shall see the one so embraced as to pro- 
duce the other, they will rejoice in it, no matter by what forms this 
truth may have been exhibited and commended. Then will the 
ehurch appear in allber glory. It is for the hastening on of a con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished, that we long to see Chris- 
tians acknowledging each other, and co-operating, wherever they 
can do so, without a sacrifice of principle. And if they cannot do 
so, because forms and modes are, in their judgment, principles of 
religion; why, we do not wish them to violate, but we wish them to 
inform their consciences. 

Farther ; we do ourselves fully believe that all those christian 
societies, which, in the spirit of party, or on account of an undue 
‘stress on modes of ordination, baptism, &c. &c. refuse to co-operate 
in building up the kingdom of the Redeemer, will be destroyed **by 
the breath of his mouth, and by the brightness of his coming.’*~- 
To high churchmen, then, we wish a better mind, for their own 
sakes, not for our own ; for the honor of our common religion, not 
for the benefit of a sect or a party. 
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2. As the Bible Society does. not hold that all systems pretended 
to be derived from-the Bible are equally safe ; so, it does not hold 
that allare equally entitled to the witness of the Holy Spirit. 

There is an intimate connexion between these two points, so 
that much that may be said on one, equally applies to the other. 
We cannot, however, speak with any certainty respecting the ex- 
tent of the bishop’s meaning here. It may be this.—God, in the 
gracious constitution of his covenant, bas promised the Holy Spirit 
to make the truth effectual to the sanctification of his people. Now 
the **no comment principle’? maintatos that opposite system of re- y 
ligious belief are equally ‘‘safe for salvation.”” But no systems of re- : 
ligious belief is eflectual without the influences of the Holy Spirit. 
Therefore the ‘no comment principle”’ maintains that opposite sys- 
tems are according to the promise gf God equally entitied to the in- 
fluences of the Spirit. Bishop R. may earry his meaning farther 
than we should in using the words above ; and make a system of re- 
ligious belief ‘include the external form of the church, as well as the 
doctrine embraced by it, and taught in it. 

Now we might easily despatch this topic in very few words ; 
thus—The Bible Society, as we have shown, does not hold that 
opposite systems of religious faith are equally safe; and therefore 
it does not hold that they, who embrace opposite systems, are equal- 
ly warranted to expect the ‘‘witness of the spirit.’’-—Bat in treating 
this part of the subject bishop RK. touches many things, which we 
also must handle. And as he sums up all that he has to say, in the 
way of argument, on this topic in asyllogism, we may as well as not, 
turn te that at once. 

‘‘Many opposite systems of religious profession are derived from 
the Bible, in which ‘the pious of every name have felt the power 
of divine truth, and know the preciousness of the Bible,’ and are 
saved. i 

But no saving knowledge can be drawn from the scriptures, but 
by the Holy Ghost. 

Therefore, the witness of the Spirit of God, is equally given to 
opposite interpretations of Scripture.” 

‘And this | hope will satisfy your desire for a regular syllogism—— 
will teach you to look to the consistency and a reement of the prin- 
ciples you advocate, with the reasonings you resort to——will lead you 
to be sorry for your so Trequent and needless attacks on that which, 


if you have either piety or taste, you must love the book of Common i 
Prayer.’’—p. 86. Son a 

It is always painful to us to disappoint the high hopes of any fel- “ il 
low creature. But there is no belp tor it.-—This syllogism has not 
done one of the things which the bishop so contidently expected to zt | 
be achieved by it. It does not satisfy us ; because it 1s not a regular aff 
syllogism.—-It does not teach us ; because we have not been guilty w 


of the inconsistency charged.—It does not make us sorry; becalise 
we have not yet made the alleged attack. Yet we are sorry too— 
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sorry to see a bishop put forth a form of words like that, and call 
them a regular syllogism ; and appear to consider it as triumphant 
reasoning. A regular syllogism! We should as soon mistake a 
brown loaf for a shoulder of mutton. 

We reject the syllogism for two reasons. 

1. The affirmative proposition contained in the major, is denied. 
Our logician intends to defeat our reasoning in favor of the Bible 
Society, by reducing us to an absurdity. He therefore affirms that 
we matiutain this proposition; that opposite systems of faith pro- 
duce the same pious feelings; or that opposite doctrines contain 
that divine trath which the pious of every name feel. NVegatur 
major—this we utterly deny. 

In our former Review, we had said that Protestants are divided 
into a number of different denominations, chiefly by matters of ex- 
ternal observance. But that all devived their religion from the scrip- 
tures ; and thatthe pious among them of every name, have felt the 
power of divine truth, and know the preciousness of the Bible. 
Here is ground on which all can meet—one calm and peaceful 
place, &c. 

The bishop admits that Secturians are thus divided among them- 
selves; but in that courteous language for which he is so remark- 
able, he says, ‘‘It is not true, ‘as respects the sepsration of Secta- 
rians from Episcopalians—it 7s totally false-—[we italicize his words] 
as respects myself, | am divided from no Protestant denomination, 
nor yet is the church to which | belong. so divided ona matter of 
mere external observance, on a point that is not of positive institu- 
tion, and fundamental importance to religion as revealed. Yet this 
is also, one of the deceits practised on the ignorant.”’ 

Now let the people judge. The different denominations of chris- 
tians, usually included in the term Protestant, have drawn out into 
a series of distinct propositions, the opinions which they have de- 
rived from scripture. ‘These propositions, as faras they are thought 
to be very important, are framed into articles. We have taken some 
pains in comparing the articles of different churches ; and, using 
acertain number for alarge number, we would say that there are 
Jifty particulars in which the confessious of the Protestant churches 
harmonize, for one in which they differ. Nay ; we could select 
two Episcopalians, to whom we would assign, separately, the work 
of drawing out into distinct form all the propositions contained in the 
39 articles of the Church of England ; and then take a Presbyterian, 
and require that he should do the same thing in relation to the cor- 
responding articles of his_ confession ; and we would venture our 
life upon it, that the two Episcopalians would differ in many more 
points, than one of them would differ in from the Presbyterian. Or 
we would be willing to take the system of Divinity drawn up 
by Archbishop Usher andthe pamphlets and ‘sermons published by 
bishop Ravenscroft; and point out more and greater differences be- 
teen the archbishop and the bishop, than we can find between our 
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own creed, and the 39 articles. Making these articles the standard, 
the principal points of difference respect the form of the church. 
We believe inthe Holy Trinity, in the Word or Son of God made 
man, in the death and resurrection of Christ, in the sufficiency of 
the scriptures, in the doctrine of the Old ‘Testament, in as much of 
the three creeds as may be proved by most certain warrant of Hol 
Scripture, in original or birth sin, in the disability of wilbafter the 
fall of Adam. in justification by faith, in good works, &vc. &c. &e. 
throughout the articles with very fewexceptions. Then according 
tu the Episcopal standard of doctrine, the differences between Epis- 
copalians and Presbyterians are very slight. The variations are 
principally these. -1. Episcopalians use a liturgy, and Presbyte- 
rians-do not. But they both pray for the same blessings. . The dify 
ference here is in form surely. 2. Episcopalians have three 
orders of ministers, bishops, presbyters, and deacons ; but Presby- 
terians have only one, that of bishops’ or presbyters: buat they 
preach substantially the same truths. 3. They differ in the admin- 
istration of the sacraments: but these sacraments are signs and seals 
of the same righteousness of faith. Let every man of common un- 
derstanding say, whether these differences are not differences in 
relation to matters of mere external observance. How could the 
bishop then say such a ‘*naughty word”? as, ‘it is false ?”’ 

These remarks have prepared: the reader to judge, whether 
the protestant confessions contain opposite systems of religious -be- 
lief. We maintain that protestants hold much truthincommon. We 
took bishop R’s statement of truths held by him as fundamental, 
and are prepared to show that the different communions incladed in 
the term protestants, as generally used, hold substantially the same 
truths. They do not maintain opposite systems then. There are 
in the United States, 24 independent Republics, the constitations of 
which are all founded on the same great principles of civil liberty: 
yet in a namber of subordinate particulars, all these forms of state 
polity differ among themselves. Bishop R. may as well say that 
they hold oppesiie systems of politics, as that the Protestant churches 
hold oppostte systems of religious belief. Two men wear coats; 
. gone a plain coat; the other, lapelled. Both have bodies, and skirts, 

and sleeves. and buttons, and pockets; and both answer the very 
same purposes— But they have a slight difference of form. Have 
these men opposiie reasons for wearing a coat? Or will the bishop 
say that the man who wears a plain coat, wears po coatat all? 

It is impossible for him to maintain an opinion contrary to this of 
ours, vnless he is also prepared to hold this, that the nature of re- 
vealed religion is such, that ifs saving effect does not depend solely 
on the truth revealed by the Lord Jesus as believed, and embraced 
with all the heart; but also on the mode, or instrumentality by which 
it is conveyed tothe mind. It is not true then that the Protestant 
denominations derive opposite systems from the Bible. 
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2. The other objection which we have to the syllogism is that 
the conclusion has in it a term not contained in the premises. We 
mean the word equatty. What has the bishop forgotten his logic? 
Did he not know that in order to render the syllogism a good one, 
he ought to have had in the major, the terms, an EQquat number of 
the pious, have nquatvy felt the power of divine truth? Otherwise 
how could he dare to say in his conclusion, ‘*therefore the witness 
of the spirit of God, is equaLty given to opposite interpretations of 
scripture?’ Fie! fie! fie! 

Nothing that we ever said or thought can justify the declaration 
that we hold the opinion implied tn the bishop’s syllogism. Where 
men differ in matters of doctrine, both cannot be right. They who 
geceive the mosttruth are, other things being equal, most likely to 
become holy. The Holy Spirit never uses any thing but trath for 
the sanctification of sinners. We now willtry our hand at a syllo- 
gism, andin it will express what we really do maintain as christians 
and friends of the Bible Society. 

The Protestant churches derive from scripture, and hold in com- 
mon the fundamental truths of the gospel. 

But it is such truths, which the Holy Spirit makes effectual to sal- 
vation. 

Therefore there are in the Protestant churches truly pious per- 
sons, who have felt the power of divine truth, and have been made 
wise unto salvation. 

Corollary. Hence the members of Protestant churches ought to 
acknowledge each other as fellow Christians, and co-operate in pro- 
moting the kingdom of Christ. Not that we think church-mem- 
bership has any thing todo withthe Bible Society: but when men 
belong to the body.of Christ, it is a great shame for them to refuse 
to unite in making known his salvation throughout the world. 

We had marked a number of other passages under this head; but | 4 
they are all so much alike both in their logic, and in their temper, 
that we think it unnecessary to notice them. 


ee 
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3. The third particolar inthis part ofthe subject is, that the Bi- : 
ble Society encourages heresy, schism, and divisions without end. a 
The following extracts will present bishop R’s notions on this sub-* = 
ject; and show his manner of supporting them. Fe 


** For admitting even, that the principle (i.e. the no comment principle) 
is not abused in Christian lands, to the formation of new systems, and sects 
of religion, by the readers of the naked Scriptures, and that men are stirred 
up by the Bible alone, to seck the salvation of their souls; they must of ne- 
cessity, unite themselves with some one of the various religious denomina- 
tions around them, or adopt the notion of an invisible church, and rely on 
inward assurance, &c, becoming /iberal Christians, that is, Christians indif- 
ferent alike to the faith and order of the Gospel; on the plea that all are 
right in so far as salvation is concerned. Now what is this, but plainly and 
palpably sanctioning the prevailing notion, that contradictory creeds and 
confessions of faith, and oppositions of external order, are equally safe for 
the attainment of the salvation offered by the gospel? In what does it 
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come short of giving the whole weight of these Bible Societies to the infi- 
del notion, that the scripture denounced sins of heresy and schism, are 
no longer within the range of our commissions? For one of these two 
things 1s infallibly certain. Either, all the various denominations of chris- 
tian profession within the range of Bible Society circulation of the Scrip- 
tures are equally true and orthodox branches of the church of Christ, and 
equally safe for the attainment of salvation ; or some of them are in he 

or schism—or both heretical and schismatical, and not thus safe. But the 
Bible Society principle, that the scriptures alone are sufficient to determine 
the truth or error—the heresy or schism, of opposite: denominations, all 
alike claiming the scriptures to be with them, does give the sanction of that 
body to the monstrous proposition, that it is a matter of entire indifference 
and equal safety, whichever denomination a man unites himself with as a 
church member ; and by a similar consequence, that the sins of heresy and 
schism,are either abrogated, or yet future. ’—pp. 90, 91. 

Again, 

“In their composition, and in their principle of action, Bible Societies of 
this stamp, are representatives, and in fact encouragers, of the foulest blot 
upon Christianity, its divisions. And the more I reflect upon it, and the 
more I see of the growing consequences of this fatal principle, the more 
confirmed I am, that the secret of its popularity is that mentioned in the pre.- 
face tothe Sermon. “ [It leaves the field free for their respective emissa- 
ries, to give their separate and opposite constructions of “ the one faith of 
the Gospel.”? _And when we add to this, that the Society itself as a body, 
is a virtual acknowledgment of every separate denomination, as a lawful and 
Scriptural branch of the Catholic Church, we need not resort to supernatu- 
ral influence of a Heavenly character, at least to account for the torrent like 
nature of its success, in a divided Christian world.”’—p. 94, 


We here see additional instances of the unsound logic of our au- 
thor. The Bible Society is a virtual acknowledgment of ever 
separate denomination, as a lawful and scriptural branch of the 
church of Christ. We have shown that the Protestant churches, 
who hold, in common, the fundamental doctrines of. the gospel, 
ought indeed to acknowledge each other as brethren; yet their 
union in the Bible Society is not to. be construed as an admission 
that the respective denominations of the several members of the 
association, are members of the true church. If two men agree to 
co-operate in accomplishing one thing, it is no proof that they agree 
in another which is different; especially when they take pains to 
Tet it be known that they do differ: nor is it a declaration that the 
points in which they differ are of a neutral or indifferent character. 
The whole amount of the conclusion ought to be this, that the thing 
to be done by their joint exertions is in their judgmenta good thing. 
Now the universal protestant principle is that the scriptures are 
‘sufficient to make men wise unto salvation.” On this ground, 
should Turks, Hindoos, Unitarians, agree to assist us in distributing 
the Bible, we would gladly accept their aid; under the persuasion 
that the plain meaning and natural construction of the Scriptures 
will show the truth. And we are sure that a Bible given by a Turk 
or a Hindoo, is still a Bible, and is just as likely to lead one right, 
as though it were given by an Archbishop. | , 
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But let our readers mark the reasoning of bishop R. in the first 
of these extracts. Should the principle of the Bible Society not be 
abused, in christian lands, to the formation of new sects and systems, 
but should “‘men be stirred up to seek the salvation of their souls, 
they must of necessity unite themselves to some of the various de- 
nominations around them, &c.’’ Is not here a discovery of the se- 
cret of opposition to the Bible Society? Is not bishop R. afraid 
that the distribution of the Bible alone will carry men to dissenting 
denominations? Hinc illa lachryma! But we ask, again, does the 
fair construction of the Bible lead mento error? And if men have 
the opportunity of knowing the truth, are they not free to choose 
their religious connexions? There is then no such necessity as the 
bishop speaks of. But we should like to know whether the bishop 
will withhold the Bible, if he can, from men perishing in ignorance 
and sin, until he can be assured that they shall receive it with such 
notes and comments, as will make them sound Episcopalians. Is it 
bishop R’s. opinion that unless men are in the Episcopal church, 
whether they have the Bible or not; whether they belong to other 
denominations or not, they are in the condition of heathen, with 
only the uncovenanted mercies of God; and that therefore he will, 
for himself, hold back the Bible, until he can send with it the 
(Episcopal) church, ministry and sacraments? This we verily be- 
lieve to be his real opinion; and it is the most extraordinary in- 
stance of the extent to which party feeling can carry « protestant, 
that we have ever witnessed. In truth we believe that the bishop 
thinks the condition of the heathen better than that of Protestant 
Dissenters. And our readers will judge for themselves. 

In recommendation of the Bible Society, we had said, that there 
were six hundred millions of buman beings without the Bible,—- 
Heathens, Mahomedans and nominal christians, perishing in igno- 
rance and sin. On this subject, our author expresses himself thus, 


“As respects nominal Christians, that is, persons under the light of the gos- 

el, the assertion is true, and would to God, that this overfiowing benevo- 
ence, of which so much is said, could be directed, in this country at least, 
to their really destitute and dangerous condition, instead of evaporating in 
this great emulation of misguided zeal, which literally, takes the children’s 
portion, and squanders it unprofitably upon strangers. As respects the 
Heathen, properly so called, the assertion is not true, either in its terms, or 
in the sense it is taken by the general class of readers—the Heathen are not 
perishing because they have not the Bible. The want of it will not be charged 
to their account, nor its conditions required of them, neither will they be 
judged by its law—it is not of their procuring, that they have not the Bible, 
but of the providence of Aimighty God. He has not seea fit in. his wisdom, 
to call them as yet into Covenant with him; but the time is coming, and as- 
suredly, when the work is of God, his word and his sacraments, the seals of 
his covenanted mercies will not be separated. In the mean time, his uncove- 
nanted mercies are towards and over them, and | doubt not that many a 
Heathen will rejoice before God forever, when Christians with the Bible, 
will be howling in everlasting darkness, Yet this is one of the stalking 
horses, behind which to take aim at contributions for ‘no comment’ Bible 
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Societies. Nevertheless, it is most heartily to be wished, and most devout- 
ly to be prayed, and earnestly labored for, that the Heathen may be furnish- 
ed with the Bible—not naked and shorn of its strength, but as God was 
pleased to send it at the first, with his church, his ministers, and his sacra- 
ments, as his seals of its precious promises to all who receive them, and as 
means of his Heavenly Grace to a fallen world.”—p. 82, 


The first remark in this extract, appears to us to assume, that 
the Bible Society overlooks the wants of nominal christians. But 
this is not so. ‘The first object of the Bible Society of America is 
to supply our own population. It also seems to take for granted, 
that all, in what is called christendom, ought to be converted before 
attempts are made to bring the heathen to the knowledge of salva- 
tion. But the Apostles.did not pursue this course. Our blessed 
Saviour did not teach the doctrine that appears to be here inculca- 
ted, when he healed the daughter of the woman of Canaan; or 
when he uttered the beautiful parable of the good Samaritan, of 
which the true interpretation is, that every human being is our bro- 
ther, to whom it is in our power to show kindness. 

Let us, however, hear what the bishop says about the heathen. 
‘¢ It is not true, either in its terms, or in the sense it is taken by the 
generat class of readers——the heathen are not perishing because they 
have not the Bible.’ We had said, they were perishing in ignorance 
and sin; manifestly assigning ignorance and sin as the cause of their 
perdition. The bishop says, ‘‘ The want of the Bible is not the 
cause of their perdition. We say one thing, and the bishop affirms 
that another thing, which we did not say, is not true.~ It is a case 
like this—-suppose the inhabitants of a city, infected with a grievous 
pestilence, to be without suitable medicine, and we should say, 
‘Thousands are perishing without suitable medicine—bishop R. on 
the ground of his reasoning might contradict us, and say, ‘It is not 
true: they are not perishing in this way.. The want of medicine 
never was the cause of death. Now the Bible is to the heathen 
perishing in ignorance and sin, what suitable medicine is to the 
sick. Our reviewer wished all to unite in sending to these ruined 
souls, the remedy provided by the great physician. The bishop 
refuses. He will not send the appropriate remedy unless he can 
also send a doctor to prescribe and administer. And-as he has no 
doctor to send; he thinks it better, to keep the remedy, and the 
written prescription at home, and let the sick struggle with disease 
as they can. 

But while the reviewer assigned ignorance and sin, as the cause 
of the perdition of the heathen, he went no farther than the word 
of God warrants. He did not say that. the heathen would be lost 
because they have not the Bible. He has always been cautious in 
speaking on this subject. But he knows, because God has revealed 
it, that ‘*without HOLINESS no man shall see the Lord.” And while 
he searches in vain, in the language of heathens, for a word expres- 
sive of the scriptural notion of holiness: and while he sees, in all 
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the forms of heathenism, pollution and sin and shame, he cannot 
venture to use the language of the bishop, and say, ‘‘ | doubt not 
that many a heathen will rejoice before God forever, when chris- 
tians with the Bible, will be howling in everlasting darkness.”” We 
know that men do sadly abuse their privileges; and that they do 
thus incur an aggravated condemnation. ‘* They shall be beaten 
with many stripes.” But this does not prove that it is better to be 


ignorant of the will of God, than to know it. Otherwise, the men 


who have the greatest advantages, the Bible, church, ministry and 
“sacraments, are worse off than all others. But surely, he is in a 
better situation to attain holiness, who has the Bible, than he who 
has it not.—-The xviiith article of the Episcopal church is in these 
words, ‘‘ They also are to be had accursed, that presume to say, 
That every man shall be saved by the Law or sect which he pro- 
fesseth; so that he be diligent to frame his life according to that 
Law, and the light of nature. For hely Scripture doth set out unto 
us only the name of Jesus Christ, whereby men must be saved.” 
If the word accursed were left out of this article, and one of less 
bitterness introduced, we should not iesitate a moment to subscribe 
to it. The doctrine of the article is certainly true. Bishop R. 
will take care not to subject himself to the anathema here de- 
nounced. How then can he hesitate to admit that the heathen will 
much more probably become holy, and be saved through Christ, 
when they have Bibles to tell them of Christ, and the way of sal- 
vation, than when they have none? Why not send them the Bible 
then? But bishop R. seems disposed to wait for God’s time !— 
Who would have expected this, from so zealous an anti-calvinist? 
Well, wonders never will cease. We ask, are christians at liberty, 
with the command of God, ‘‘preach the gospel to every creature,” 
sounding in their ears, to sit down and say ‘* God’s time has not yet 
come ?” Does not bishop R. know of what doctrine this is the 
ubuse ? 
But let us compare the bishop’s opinions concerning the heathen, 
with those which he has expressed concerning dissenters. 


THE HEATHEN. 

“His (God’s) uncovenanted mer- 
dies are towards and over them, and 
I poust wot, that many a heathen 
will rejoice before God forever; while 
christians with the Bible, will be how!. 
ing in everlasting darkness,” —[These 
christians with the Bible, are we pre- 
sume dissenters. But he may also 
include impenitent and wicked Epis- 
- eppalians.) 


de 





DISSENTERS, 

“To be entitled to that mercy on 
the only safe ground, his revealed 
word, we must be found within the 
rule which includes it as a covenant 
stipulation. Of any other state or 
condition different fron: this, we can 
SAY NOTHING, 6ecatuse we KNOW no- 
thing. ‘There may be mercy, Dut it is 
not revealed.” ( Mecklenburg Ser- 
mon.) in applying the conduct of 
the Apostle to the case of dissentere, 
and the conduct of clergymen towards 
them, he says, 





* Does he acknowledge the teach- 
| exs, who bad thus disturbed the har- 
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mony of the church, and sown the 
seeds of contention and strife among 
them, as fellow laborers with him in 
the gospel, or does he severely con- 
demn them, and charge them as, min- 
isters of Satan ?”—Ib. 

“For such there may be mercy; 
but it 1s-no where revealed.” Vine 
dic, pa. 31. 





Here then we have a fair view of this christian bishop’s opinions 
respecting non-episcopalians and the heathen. For the former, 
there may be mercy, but it is not revealed; and concerning their 
state he can say nothing, because he knows nothing; but respecting 
the latter he doubts not of the salvation of many! Whence this 
caution on the one side; and this confidence on the other? Surely 
bishop R. does not pretend that mercy has been revealed and 
promised to the heathen, while there is notving promised to poor 
dissenters! This, gentle reader, is the man who on pa 32, of his 
Vindication, sneers at christians, sho, he says, * profess to be ac- 
quainted with the secret decrees of Al sighty God.’ By the way, 
they profess no such thing. But how fur is bishop R. from making 
this profession, when he douhis not about the heathen? 

But there have been, and there are, in the world, hundreds of 
thousands of professing christians, who with all their heart sub- 
scribe to the doctrinal articles of the Church of England—-and who 
differ from Episcopalians, Snly as to the matter of diocesan bishops, 
and some points of external administration:--They have their min- 
isters, who teach the very doctrines embodied in the 39 Articles: 
~-They have their sacraments, as signs and seals of the same righte- 
ousness of faith, by which Episcopalians hope to be justified:—- 
They exercise the same repentance towards God; the same faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ; the same love to God and man;—They 
have the same hope; rely on the same promises; prize the same 
Bible; pray for the same blessings—Yet because they are separated 
from Episcopalians by mere matters of order, they have no war- 
ranted hope in any promised mercy, they may be saved. Bat it is 
uncertain. But as for the heathen, bishop R. knows so much of 
what has never been revealed, as to have no doubt of the salvation 
of many! If men’s words indicate their opinions, then. we may 
fairly conclude that he reckons dissenters to be in a worse condi- 
tiov than the heathen! The heathen in their idolatry, more likely 
to become holy men. than dissenters with the Bible !—Monstrous ! 

We would ask, however, how are the heathen saved? The 
xvilith article above quoted, pronounces an anathema on all who 
hold that men can be saved by the law or sect which they profess; 
erin any way but by the name of Jesus Christ. This is scriptural 
truth, for «‘ There is none other name given under heaven among 
men, whereby they must be sayed.”’ In the economy of redemp- 
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tion, then, is not Christ the Head and representative of those who 
are sav d by him—is he not the second Adam? Are not all made 
alive in Christ, as all died in Adam? Do any but covenanted mer- 
cies, then, flow to the children of men? As for ourselves, we be- 
lieve that there is a relation existing between Christ and the whole 
human family; and that in consequence of this relationship, every 
blessing, whether spiritual or temporal, which man has ever en- 
joyed since the fall of Adam, has been granted to him. We have 
no idea of ancoveninted mercies extended to any of our sinful 
race. As tothe salvation of the heathen we say nothing. Except 
that they can only be saved through Christ—None can go to hea- 
ven unless they are made holy. ‘Truth is the instrument of sanc- 
tification; and faith the way of applying the merit of Christ. And 
there we leave this matter. But it is with the conviction that the 
Bible may be a great blessing to the heathen—and that Christians, 
as they can, ought to send it. 

. But it is time to return to our subject. The reasons advanced 
by the bishop to show, thit the Bible Society encourages schism 
and heresy and division without end, so eotirely rest on assump- 
tions which we have shown to have no foundation, that even a 
child might detect the fallacy of his logic. 

We are almost ashamed of having spent so much time in coming to 
the conclusion to which all our preceding remarks conduct us— 
Therefore the Bible Soviety does not tend to the subversion Of re- 
vealed religion. [t would have been mach easier for us to have 
adverted to a number of incontestible facts to refute the grand ob- 
jection of the bishop against the Bible Society. Facts are the best 
reasons in the world. We are truly sorry that our bishop did not 
resort to them, rather thin try his hand st syHogisms. They might 
have brought him to conclusions very different from those which he 
has formed. We beg leave to state a few as arguments against the 
position that the Bible Society tends to the subversion of all re- 
vealed religion. 

1. All the discordant opinions and divisions, schisms and heresies, 
which now exist; were in existence before the organization of the 
Bible Society. We do not know any exception, but that of a schism 
effected within the bishop’s diocese, by a strange set of people 
calling themselves Reformed Baptists. ‘These people are in deadly 
hostility to the Bible Society. Shall we congratulate the bishop 
on this new ally?—Perhaps here is the fruit of his labor in writing 
his Vindication! This schism then, as well as all the rest, cannot 
be attributed to the Bible Society. 

2. It is well known that the darkest periéd in the church, from 
the era of the Reformation to the present day, was that which oc- 
curred between 1780, and 1804. In popish countries, infidelity 
was triumphant. {n protestant lands, it was bold and daring; while 
piety was very low, zeal was cold, and what was then misnamed ra- 
tional religion, was rapidly gaining ground both in established 
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churches, and among dissenters. The Bible Society has no blame 
to bear on aceount of these wide spread and desolating evils. 

In the midst of their prevalence, it appeared to the best and 

“wisest men, who bore the christian name, that something must be 
done to honor the Bible and sustain the cause of Christ, to stem 
the torrent of infidelity and save a sinking church. Among other 
enterprises of christian ‘benevolence; 

3. The Bible Society was orgamzed. This was done in the 
year 1804. - Some years previously to this, a Society was estab- 
lished on precisely the same principle, for the benefit of the soldiers 
and seamen of Great Britain, of which the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury was the head. ‘The very meo in the church of England 
whose piety, zeal, talents, and virtues have done most to redeem 
her from the character of a mere secular establishment, were the 
most active and decided friends of the New Soctety. We mention 
first, the late Right Reverend Bielby Porteus, bishop of London— 
aman whose name is never to be mentioned without a note of 
honor ;—then the two Milners, a noble pair of brothers—Simeon, 
Cecil, Scott, Cooper, Dealtry, and many more.—This Society has 
been in operation in England now twenty-two years and upwards, 
It has extended into almost every country, in Europe, except Spain 
and Portugal; and ought before this time to have produced, in part, 
its appropriate effects. 

4. There has been a revival of the Episcopal church in the 
United States. There has been a great increase of prety and zeal 
in England. The same is reported of Scotland. In France, where 
the protestant churches had lost even the appearance of vital piety 
there are hopeful signs of revival. In Germany and Prussia where 
the lowest forms of Socinianism, and even undisguised Deism had 
corrupted the very ministers of religion. there are some prospects 
of a return to the doctrines of the Reformation. A new light has 
been kindled at Geneva. _ There is a wakening up of a spirit of 
piety.—In a word, infidelity has been checked, greater honor has 
been put on the word of God, greater efforts have been made to 
raise up ministers of religion, more missionaries have been sent 
abroad, means of promoting christian knowledge have been accu- 
mulated, Episcopalians have loved their church as much, and Dis- 
senters their Bible more.—Truly it is marvellous enough, that a 
principle ‘‘demonstrably subversive of all revealed religion’ 
should have been in active operation more than twenty years, and 
that opposite effects should have been produced all the time! Indeed 
the Bible Society is surprisingly slow in. exerting its destructive en- 
ergies, especially as the organ of destructiveness was fully devel- 
oped at the very birth of the institution... ‘* This no comment 
principle, this crusade against revealed religion,” (as the bishop 
with beautiful metaphorical confusion terms it) after all turns out 
to be very harmless.—Harmless! This Society is carrying on a 
holy warfare against the powers of darkness; is doing its part in 
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that enterprise of love, which, -as/far as facts go to warrant a con- 
clusion, will result in making ‘the saving health of the Almighty 
known to all nations. - Facts onght to make this most confident of 
reasoners, suspect the soundness of his logic. 

But our Anti-biblist has not told us distinctly what he would have, 
in place of the Bible Society. We know, indeed, that he would 
have all Episcopalians to unite, as with one heart, in sending the 
Bible, Church, Ministry and Sacraments, to the destitute. Very 
well! But what shill non-episcopalians do? Love the Bible so 
much as to labor to promote episcopacy, which they cannot find in 
the Bible? This is a compliment, which they would be as unwilling 
to receive, as the bishop wonld be to give. It would be the heizht 
of cruelty to sit still and wait, until Episcopalians could send the 
Bible, with the Church, Ministry and Sacraments, to all the world; 
and the height of extravagance to expect, thatthe great body of 
Protestants will give up those principles, which they have consci- 
entiously derived from the word of:God, and go over to compara- 
tively a small party. who have separated themselves from the com- 
munion of their Protestant brethren.. Well what is to be done? 
Why, as Episcopalians have united, (we suppose on bishop R.’s 
plan) so Presbyterians would unite, and Methodists, and Baptists, 
and Congregationalists, &«. &c.: And the world would see as many 
different societies formed to send Bible, Church, Ministry and Sa- 
craments to the destitute, as there are denominations in the chris- 
tian world. And as these different associations would be formed on 
the express principle of proselytism, what a great ‘scramble’ 
there would be! Whether it would be honorable, let our bishop 
judge. The effect of a plan, such as we suppose that of our 4nti- 
biblist must be, would be wonderfully striking, and doubtless over- 
whelming to Deists, Turks, and Hindoos, Every distinct society, 
adopting the bishop’s principle, must send out comments. We 
should then have Lutherans, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Methodists, Quakers, Universalists, Unitarians, Swedenbergians, 
Shakers, &c. &c. all rushing out loaded with comments. The Epis- 
copalian would say, here take my Bible—Mant and D’Oyley will 
make all as plain as the Catechism; the Presbyterian would cry 
out, no! Henry is the man to teach you the whole truth; the Me- 
thodist would bring dam Clarke; the Baptist Gill’s Commentary, 
in nine quartos; the Quaker woald thrust in Barclay’s Apology; the 
Shaker would push it aside by a copy of ‘the Millennial Church;” 
and the Unitarian would wag along with his wheel-barrow load of 
the Fratres Poloni—And surely unbelievers of every form must be 
convinced and converted! The missionaries, too, of each sect, sent 
forth to defend and propagate ‘-opposite systems of religious belief,” 
would have a sort of gladiator’s combat wherever they might meet, 
for the confutation of the enemies of the christian faith. Such must 
‘ be the results of bishop R.’s plan, carried out fully—anless he with 
the aid of Vincentius Lirinensis could succeed, and produce, what 
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never has yet been accomplished, uniformity in religion.—We think 
it might be granted to us, as Mr Law says, that this is not the best 
way to promote the kingdom of the Redeemer. 

Before we leave this important subject, there are several parti- 
culars demanding our notice, which we could not bring under any 
of the heads of argument previously considered; and therefore must 
take them up separately. 

The first occurs pa. 89. We advert to it, because it is connected 
with a considerable number of those personalities, which so much 
disfigure the bishop’s book: Our Reviewer had said, 


“ Now while the hearts of millions, are rejoicing in this “era of good 
feelings,” and thanking God that sectarian coldness is warmed and melted 
by this new display of fraternal love ; we hear this Bishop and the other, in- 
terposing and sa\ing, no, we cannot unite with you, unless you will jointhe 
Book of Common Prayer with the Bible! unless you all become Episcopa- 
lians and join with us, we cannot have any connexion with such Societies.” 


On this Bisnor Ravenscroft allows himself to speak thus, 


“ And pray sir, is this the objection taken in my Sermon to the Bible So- 
ciety principle? Is the separation of the Book of Common Prayer from the 
Bible, in its distribution, given as the reason why I cannot warm myself at 
this genial source of sectarian fervor? Or is this one of Dr Rice’s charitable 
fabrications, to catch his readers? Certainly sir, I am free to acknowledge, 
for myself, that Christ’s Religion forbids me to have fellowship with, or to 
countenance in any way, either men or measures, which I conscientiously 
believe to be injurious to the interests of revealed religion, even if that in- 
jury shall proceed from well meant, but mistaken intention to serve it. But 
I cannot allow you, or any other person, to attribute motives to my conduct, 
without contradiction, which are notoriously false, as is the case in the pre- 
éent instance.” 


In relation to the same subject, the writer uses the words ‘‘bare- 
faced perversion,” ‘‘false and unfounded statement,” ‘wilful per- 
version,” and similar expressions. See pp. 9, 10. 

Let our readers consider what we say, in the following remarks.— 
It is undeniable that, when bishop R. says the Church, he means the 
Episcopal Church; and that when he refuses to acknowledge us, it 
is because we are non-episcopalians. He says indeed, that it is be- 
cause we have not derived authority from Christ, through the Apos- 
tles, by a verzfiable succession: but he believes this because we are 
non-episcopalians; for he is sure that episcopalians have this au-’ 
thority, while no others have. We do not claim to be ministers, 
and administer sacraments, withoat believing and proving too, that 
we have derived just as much authority from Christ as bishop R, 
has. But we support our claim to a true ministry, and verify the 
Church, in a manner differeut from that in which bishop R. does, 
He affirms that episcopal succession is indispensable to the consti- 
tution of the gospel ministry, and that this succession is essential to 
the being of the church. We hold the necess ty of a ministry, but 
deny that it is necessarily constituted in the way the bishop sup- 
poses. We always admitted his sincerity; and never charged him 

You. x. .Vo. 5.— May, 1827. 34 
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with denouncing ‘all non-episcopalians, and separating from them, 
on what he acknowledges to be mere matters of form and outward 
observance. But while we admit his sincerity, we think that we bave 
shewn hiserror. He holds that to be essential, which is not essential. 
And our charge against him amounted just to this, that he allowed 
himself to be so blinded by sectarian feelings, that his mind, natu- 
rally acute and vigorous, could not see, ina case so plain, the dif- 
ference between essential truths, and matters which we, in comnion 
with millions of others, hold to be non-essential. And in this case, 
this is the head and front of our offending. 

In the next place, in regard to the book of Common Prayer, the 
separation of which from the Bible we assigned as a reason why bi- 
shop R. opposed the Bible Society, we have several things to say. 
But be it observed, that heretofore, whenever we have spoken se- 
verely or lightly of bishop R. it was in his character as an author. 
Personally, we meant to treat him with respect. Now, we address 
him as a man, and call on him before his God, and the christian 
community, to say, whether, if the Bible Society of America and 
that of Great Britain, with all their auxiliaries, had been formed 
for the sole, unalterable purpose of distributing the Bisie and the 
Boox or Common Prayer, this would not have prevented all his 
objections to the Institution? We verily believe that it would. We 
have paid some attention to the controversy; and we cannot doubt 
that every Episcopalian, who has taken a part in it, both in this 
country and in Europe, would have hailed this Union of individuals 
of so many denominations, in the distribution of the Prayer Book 
with the Bible, as the greatest triumph which the Episcopal church 
ever enjoyed. And this, on the expectation that the various de- 
nominations were in a fair way to become united with the Church. 
If we are right here, how ‘naughty’? was bishop R. in using to- 
wards us the bitter words, which we have quoted! 

But farther: it is not easy to analyze the bishop’s words, and tell 
exactly what he means by sending ‘tthe church, ministry, and sa- 
craments with the Bible.””, The church ‘is a company of faithful 
men’’— How was that to be sent? The ministry means either the 
office of a gospel minister, or the body of ministers in general. 
The sacraments are, Baptism and the Lord’s supper. These must 
all be sent. Well, we wishing to put the best meaning we could on 
the bishop’s language, inquired whether he did not intend, that 
with the Bible, men should be sent duly authorized to organize 
churches, and administer sacraments? To this we found only one 
objection, but a formidable one. It may be thus stated as it passed 
through our minds. There are in Great Britain and Ireland about 
twenty-two millions of souls, and ten thousand Episcopal clergy- 
men. In the United States the population is twelve millions, and 
about three hundred preachers of this.denomination. There are 
very few in all the world besides, except Roman Catholics. Let 
the population of the world be stated at nine hundred millions. 
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Then duly authorised Protestant clergymen are to be provided for 
about eight hundred and fifty millions of souls. It would require 
more than a thousand years to afford this supply, at the rate of a 
thousand additional clergymen a year. But let us take our own coun- 
try. The population is doubling every twenty-five years. There 
are scarcely among us, then, duly authorized vlergymen enough to tra- 
_vel through this wide region and baptize the children as fast as they 
are born; even should they do nothing else. ‘The population is so 
far ahead of the number of Episcopal clergymen, that ages and 
ages must elapse, before the ministry can be sent with the word. 
Multitudes must die heathens, and multitudes more in a state, which 
it now appears, bishop R. thinks more dangerous than heathenism. 
But when, formerly, we had to determine as well as we could, 
what he meant, we could not possibly bring ourselves to believe, 
or adwwit for a moment, that he had such thoughts respecting the 
Bible, and its value to a lost world, as to wish that the millions and 
millions, who have no access to the word of life, should remain so, 
until Episcopal ministers could be raised up, and sent to them.— 
This thought occurred again and again to our minds, but we rejected 
it. We did suppose it to be an act both of kindness and of justice, 
then, to conclude, that by sending the church, ministry and sacra- 
menis, the bishop meant sending such ‘notes and comments’ 
(be himself uses the terms interchangeably) with the Bible, as 
would enable the people to understand the nature and form of: 
the church, the true character of the ministry, the value and 
efficacy of the ministry, so that when stirred up to seek the sal- 
vation of their souls, they would unite themselves with the Epis- 
copal church. ‘That Episcopalians sincerely and honestly think 
the Book of Common Prayer excellently adapted to this end, we 
have no manner of doubt. Indeed it is set forth for the very pur- 
pose (in part) of giving instruction as to the true doctrines of the 
Bible, in relation to the church, ministry, and sacraments. But 
thousands and thousands of copies of the Common Prayer can be 
printed and distributed, while one man is being trained for the min- 
istry of the gospel. The case then was this: we must either say 
that bishop R. means to destroy the Bible Society, and let the world 
wait for the slow growth of the Episcopal-Church; that is, he must 
be willing that millions after millions should die without any of the 
means of grace, and with no prospect of a supply but in the tardy 
increase of the Episcopal Church: or he means to send with the 
Bible, the Book of Common Prayer, which embodies in his judg- 
ment, the true doctrine of scripture respecting the church, ministry 
and sacraments; and this as the best thing that can be done, in the 
present state of the church and the world. We did not then know 
how favorably the bishop thought of the heathen; nor how low was 
his opinion respecting the Bible alone. We therefore gave that in- 
terpretation to loose, indeterminate language, which we supposed 
did most justice to bishop R.’s character for zeal, and earnestness 
in doing good. We thought the case, as we tried to understand it, 
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bad enough in all conscience. But the other incomparably worse. 
Now it is this most favorable construction which we could put on 
the bishop’s language, which has called forth from him expressions, 
which one gentleman never uses towards another, without intending 
to give the highest possible insult! Let bishop R. be —— but we 
leave it to his own conscience to tell him what. We have already 
said how we feel on finding that we had greatly ** mistaken our 
man.” But we have no right to object to bishop R.’s interpreting 
his own language in his own way, and making bis cause a thousand 
fold worse than we ever thought of making it. Be it known, then, 
that his principles lead him to this—that it is better for the heathen 
to continue as they are, than for them to receive the Bible alone, or 
christianity in the form in which Dissenters hold it.. When princi- 
ples lead one to such con«lusions, is it not high time for him who 
holds them to suspect that he has fallen into grievous error? 

As to the various other personalities, which occur in this work, 
we cannot notice them. It would be easy for us to go one by one 
through them, and show that bishop R. charges us wrongfully, but 
this would require the reader to travel through many a wearisome 
page, and after all it would not settle the points of controversy be- 
tween us. 

In defence of the Bible Society, we had said, that it was of un- 
speakable importance, that the whole influence of the Protestant 
world should be felt by Roman Catholics, Mahomedans, and Pagans; 
and that it was better that the people should have the Bible with 
any interpreter, or none at all, than be without the word of truth. 
On this, the bishop expresses himself in such terms, that if he were 
not a bishop, we should say he raves. He calls this monstrous; and 
represents us as holding, ‘that it is of no consequence whether the . 
Bible be truly or falsely interpreted.”’ We only mention this how- 
ever for the sake of giving another specimen of our author’s bad 
logic. Our meaning plainly is, that the ‘fundamental truths of the 
Bible are so clearly revealed; the way of salvation made so plain, 
that whether with or without an interpreter, the stncere inquirer 
after truth will not mistake them. Itis therefore, in any event, 
better that a man should have a bible, than that he should not have 
it. And this is changed into a declaration, that it 1s of no conse- 
quence whether a man derives truth or error from the Bible! 

Take another specimen of bad logic. We had said, tt was under- 
stood, that each separate denomination might, without let or hin- 
drance, promote christianity according to thetr own creeds and con- 
fessions-—meaning thereby, every body knows that all denominations 
may go on to promote their peculiar opinions, jast as though the Bi- 
ble Society had never been formed, and therefore there could be 
no reasonable objection to their uniting to distribute the Bible, the 
common source of religious truth. On this bishop R. allows himself 
to say (pa. 87.) ‘‘Itis understood, that is, it is tacitly agreed upon, 
that each separate denomination is to find no let or hindrance in pro- 
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moting christianity according to his own views.’ Tucitly agreed on 
is bishop R’s gloss on our words. We do not pretend that in this 
case, he wilfully changed our meaning. Far be that trom us. But 
we do much wonder, that he knew no better. If there were no Bi- 
ble Society, all denominations would promote christianity im their 
own way; and no one coald hinder it. The Bible Society does not 
. change this state of things; and ifthe Bible alone is really a good 
thing why should not all the people in the world have it? Will the 
destruction of the Bible Society cause divisions and distractions to 
cease? Will it make churchmen aud dissenters love each other more? 
Will Infidels and Pagans then have no cause to jeer christians, and 
say, ‘‘First agree among yourselves what your religion ia; and then 
persuade others to embrace it?” Will Papisis no Jonger reproach 
Protestants with their **Variations?”? We repeat; all these divis- 
ions existed before the Bible Society. But amidst them, one point 
of union was discovered. Was it nothing to show to the world, that 
they who profess to derive their religion entirely from the Bible, 
have confidence in the Bible? Was it nothingto show the heathen 
that there is christian benevolence enough to send them that book, 
which is able to make men wise unto salvation? —To be continued. 
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An Association has been formed at Paris, under the name Bibliographical 


Company for the reprinting of good foreign works. “ 


Dr Lloyd, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of Dublin, 
has published an elementary Treatise of Mechanical Philosophy, which is 
pronounced to be the best extant. 


Anasic PeniopicaL Pustication.—A work of an entirely novel nature 
will be commenced in July next at Paris, and will be continued monthly; 
namely, a Journal of Science and the Useful Artes, in the Arabic language, 
for the benefit of the East. It is to treat of mathematics (comprehending 
astronomy,) geography, natural philosophy, chemistry, (comprehending 
mineralogy,) medicine, surgery, anatomy, agriculture, &c. There can be 
no doubt that such a work, if ably conducted, may be productive of most 
advantageous results in contributing to the civilization of the Mahomedan 
nations. 


Bioerapnxy or Mr Burxe.—By the death of Dr King (Bishop of Roches- 
ter,) the surviving executor of Mr Burke, it is feared, that the publication of 
the life of that distinguished statesman and scholar, which was nearly ready 
for the press, will be again postponed. The late Dr French Lawrence, Mr 
Burke’s steady friend and coadjutor, in drawing up the historical part of 
Dodsley’s Annual Register, was to have published the life of his illustrious 
friend. At the Doctor’s death, all the manuscripts and documents were 
consigned to Dr King, who has repeatedly announced the life of Mr Burke 
as nearly ready. 
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“Tue Lire anv Times” of the Right Honorable William Windham, which 
will be little more than a literal transcript of his own very interesting and 
minute Diary, and which, by consent of Mr Windham’s amiable widow, was 
entrusted for publication to the late Mr George Ellis, has, we understand, 
been transferred to a well-known literary gentleman, whe will prefix to it a 
Historical Preface and Dissertation, 


Lire or Lonp Caataam.—Among the works announced as in the press in 
London, is a History of the Right Honorable William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 
containing his Speeches in Parliament, a considerable portion of his corres- 
pondence when Secretary of State, on French, Spanish and American af- 
fairs, with an account of the principal events and persons, connected with 
his life, sentiments, and administrations, By the Rev. Francis Thackaray, 
in two volumes quarto.— Daily Advertiser. 


Dopprince’s Sermons.—Four volumes of sermons on various subjects, by 
Philip Doddridge, never before published, have been lately published in 
London.— Daily Advertiser. 


We are authorized to state that the translation of Jahn’s Introduction to 
the Old Testament, by Samuel H. Turner, D. D. and William R. Whitting- 
ham, will be put to press in about three weeks, and may be expected by 

—the end of June, or sometime in July.— Biblical Repertory. 


A Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews is in preparation by Professor 
Stuart, of Andover. We learn from the Biblical Repertory that the publi- 
cation of this work has been delayed, chiefly because the author found it in- 
dispensably necessary to devote much tine and labor to the Historical and 
Critical Introduction. As the Pauline origin of this Epistle has been called 
in question by two modern German critics of great influence, Mr S. has felt 
himself bound to attempt a refutation of their arguments. This introduc- 
tion is now nearly completed. We believe, adds the Repertory, that no one 
who loves this study, and duly estimates its importance will regret the delay, 
if thereby the authenticity of the Epistle be substantiated by a purely Ameri- 
can scholaf. 


It is announced in the Charleston Observer, that Mr Robert S. Coffin, 
better known as the “Boston Bard,” whose fugitive pieces have deservedly 
attracted considerable attention, and whose life has been a series of vicissi- 
tudés and irregularities, is preparing for the press a small volume, entitled 
‘The Eleventh Hour; or, a Confession of Christianity—by a Consumptive.” 
—Episcopal Watchman. 


Newspapers in Tae Unitep States.—There were but seven papers pub- 
lished in the United States in 1750; in 1810 there were 359 (including 25 
published daily,) wivich circulated 22,200,000 copies in a year. In 1823 
they had increased to the number of 593. The number of copies circulated 
in the year by these journals, it is calculated, exceeds 30,000,000 The whole 
, of continental Europe, containing one hundred and sixty millions, does not 
, support half the number of journals that exist in the United States. 
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WNewsparers 1x Inpta.—The number of newspapers published in the lan- 
guage of India, and designed solely for native readers, has increased, in the. 
course of seven years from one to six. Four of these afte in Bengalee, and 
two in Persian. 








Jews.—A late German publication says, that the number of Jews is now 
nearly as great as in the days of David and Solomon. Tliey then amounted 
to four millions, and are now more than three millions and two hundred 
thousand. No where are they formed in separate communities, excepting a 
few villages in Russia and Arabia. he whole number, supposed to be on 
the American continent, is only 5,700 and in the West Indies 50.— Coan. 
Journal. 












Srais.—The observations of M. Blanqui, a French traveller who visited 
Madrid in the summer of 1826, present a most humiliating picture of the 
superstition and degradation of the Spanish people since the re-establish- 
ment of priestly domination. Nothing, says M. Blanqui, can exceed the filth 
and dilapidation of the dwellings; but the wretchedness and ignorance of 
the inhabitants. The priests stroll lazily about in various costumes, and 
alone appear to be well fed and clothed ; “enjoying the good things of the 
world in exchange for the orders which they issue upon eternity!’ The more 
enlightened part of the community are exposed to the persecution of fanat- 
ics, who are constantly crying out for the renewal of Inquisitorial tortures ; 
and the South of France is filled with Spanish refugees, who have fled hith- 
er for protection against the “Apostolic regime.” The old officers who com- 
manded under the Cortez, and fought in the war of independence, with dif- 
ficulty stifle their resentment, when reflecting that they toiled, and bled, and 
triumphed, only that a swarm of arrogant and voracious ecclesiastics might 
fasten upon the vitals of their country.—The proscription of talents and pat- 
riotism is universal, and it is difficult, observes this traveller, to mention a 
single Spaniard eminent for mental faculties, who has not been disgraced or 
is banished since the restoration of monkish power. Every journalist who wa 
dares to publish an opinion unfavorable to the present order of things, is in- 
stantly denounced. Eventhe king is not respected by the priests, who ap- 
pear to control the whole operations of government, and to engross for their 
private uses, the revenues of the country, while many of the civil officers 
are compelled to execute public duties without adequate compensation. M. 
Blanqui was asked for alms by ragged public functionaries, who examined 
his passport! Thus have intolerance, superstition and tyranny, subjected 
a nation, once powerful and affluent, to the contempt and insult and derision 


of the world! 
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NavicaTIon or THE Rep Sea sy Steam.—From Calcutta papers to the 
close of December, received at Boston, it appears that arrangements are 
making to establish steam vessels on the Red Sea. We are no further in- 
formed on the subject, but presume that the project which was started some 
time ago, and has been occasionally referred to in the English papers, is to 
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be submitted to experiment—that is, to open a route for commercial inter- 
course that way between Europe and the East. The result of the experi- 
ment will be looked for with interest. If conducted with proper prudence 
and skill, sanguine hopes will probably be entertained of its success, after 
the wonders which have already been performed by steam.—WVew York Ad- 
vertiser, 


Perkins’ Stream Exotns.—The London Literary Gazette states, that Mr 
Perkins has at length got rid of the only obstacle which presented itself 
against the action of his immensely powerful steam engine—that of effect- 
ing wearly a perfect vacuum under the foot of the piston, by which means the 
whole power or elasticity of the steam from the induction pipe is allowed 
to operate without resistance, : « 


Marares.—Dr Buckland, the Reader in Mineralogy and Geology, has re- 
cently received a letter from Rome, announcing that the writer, Stephen 
Jarret, Esq. Gentleman Commoner of Magdalen College, has purchased a 
very valuable collection of marbles, &c, in that city, for the purpose of pre- 
senting them to the University. This collection has been formed by an ad- 
vocate of Rome, Signor Corsi, during a residence there of many years; and 
consists of cne thousand polisied pieces, all exactly of the same size, of 
every variety of granite, sienite, porphyry, serpentine, and jaspar marble, 
alabaster, &c. that is known to exist. The size of each piece being that of 
a small octavo volume, is sufficient to show the effect en masse of each sub- 
Stance it contains.—Oxford Herald, 


Tae Press tn Faance.—The French Chamber of Deputies on the Ist of 
February, opened the discussion of a bill intended by the ministry to fetter 
the operation and abridge the influence of the press. Defeated in their 
great design on a former occasion, they had not the courage to expose 
themselves again on open ground, but held out a different object, and back- 
ed their project with a flattering promise to the revenue. The bill pro- 
posed improvements in the post-office departments, and some of its provi- 
sions appear to have been reasonable enough. The 8th article of it how- 
ever, presents an increased rate of postage .on newspapers; and the liberal 
party in the Chamber were too sharp sighted to overlook its object, or its 
probable effect. 

Mr Benjamin Constant first took the floor, and spoke with vigor in op- 
position to the bill. The pretended advantage promised by this article of 
the bill, he showed to be merely a pretext to blind the eyes of the Depu- 
ties, for in the estimate of receipt under the proposed rate, no allowance had 
been made for the great decrease which it would produce in the circulation 
of public journals. The question therefore is, said he, “whether it be wise, 
just or politic, by raising the price of postage on journals more than one 
half, to reduce the circulation of those sent from Paris to all parts of France, 
and to stop at once all the newspapers published in the Departments.” 

He then entered upon an examination of the importance of a free circula- 
sion of newspapers; and although the ministry had intended to avoid it, the 
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discussion afterwards turned entirely on the liberty of the press. Mr Con- 
stant in his opening speech, mentioned that he restrained himself from enter- 
ing upon that subject in form; yet he should not sit down without a bold 
remark or two, which could not have been heard without some effect on the 
minds of the members. ‘ 

“1 detest defamation and calumny” said he, “I do not like to see powers 
attacked by too violent means. But I must say that what is taken for the 
effect of newspapers on public opinion, is often nothing but the effect of 
those measures which the newspapers condemn.” 

** Above all things, in a government like ours, journals are indispensable. 
They tcach the government what the seven ministers would never have told 
them—they teach them what is the public opinion; it may sometimes be 
wrong, though I believe it is so but seldom.” 

“Think well of it. | speak for the good of your constituents and your 
own. When you shall have laid down your arms, and the electoral contests 
begin, you will remember my words, A noble occasion is offered to you ; 
create a moral power in your departments; allow the influence they have 
a right to exercise, the weight which belongs to them in the balance of our 
interior administration; you can only do it by opinion. Opinion, in the 
present state of civilization in Europe, has no other organ but the journals. 
Let these journals owe their existence to you, and they will remember you 
in the day of contest.” 

Grorama.—Among the new inventions in Paris, destined to render the 
study of geography more easy and intelligible to young people, must be dis- 
tinguished this beautiful machine. 

The Georama, or View of the Earth; is a hollow sphere of 40 feet diame- 
ter, formed by an assemblage of 36 bars of iron, which represent the paral- 
lels and meridians, and whicl are covered by a blueish cloth, destined to 
admit the lights, and to represent seas and lakes, The land, mountains and 
rivers, are painted with much care on paper, pasted on this covering. The 
two poles are situated, as in maps of the world, at the extremities of the 
vertical diameter of the sphere. Around this diameter are two spiral stair- 
eases, which land on three little circular galleries, placed one above ano- 
ther, so that the spectator, at his pleasure, can approach any point of the 
sphere that he wishes to examine. ‘his disposition, as convenient-as it is 
ingenious, at first astonishes him. The imposing grandeur of the blue vault 
which represent seas, the irregularity of masses of land which interrupt 
their monotony, the novelty of his situation, all concur to produce a sort of 
stupor and hesitation, from which he is soon relieved, as he discovers, though 
in a reversed situation, the parts of the world which he has been accustomed 
to behold. 

The relief of mountains is expressed by shades more or less prolonged; 
rivers, by lines of a paler color; volcanos, by a fiery color. All analogous 
divisions (and one may judge how numerous they are, since France has the 
names of all its departments and chief places) are designated by the manner 
in which the delineations are made. 


Vou. Xs Vo. 5. Muy, 1827, 35 
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’ Muszum at Nartes.—The following brief description of the antiquities 
disinterred from Herculaneum and Pompeii, is given by Mr Carter, who has 
recently been at Naples. ‘These antiquities are to be regarded as objects 
of rational curiosity, not only to the philosuphical, but to the Christian ob- 
server, as they revea) or exhibit to us some of the prominent features in the 
character of the inhabitants of Herculaneum and Pompeii. These cities 
were buried by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, A. D. 79—ovne thousand se- 
wen hundred and forty years ago. 

“ One suite of rooms are appropriated to antiq: ities disinterred from Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, consisting chiefly of household furniture, domestic 
utensils, and personal ornaments, presenting a vivid picture of ancrent man- 
hers. Suppose the houses of New York to be buried in a mement with all 
their contents; to.lie embalmed for eighteen hundred years; and then to 
be opened with all the articles of furniture comparatively uninjured—and 
some idea may be formed of the nature of this museum. So perfectly is the 
image preserved, that the very bread is still seen with the buker’s name 
upon it. The ten thousand little knick-knacks of kitchens, parlors, bed 
chambers, dinner tables, and toilets, are here displayed, in almost as entire 
and fresh a state, as if they had been used yesterday. Time seems to have 
paused as it regards the contents of this cabinet, and the lapse of nearly 
two thousand years to be annihilated. Combs, rings, jewellery, and fe- 
male trinkets without number attract the attention of the visitant. 

The pride of knowledge as it regards the useful arts, is here as effectu- 
ally humbled, as the vanity of genius and taste is in the gallery below, In 
the conveniences and comforts of domestic life—in lamps, stoves, and culi- 
nary utensils, the citizens of Herculaneum and Pompeii were far in advance 
of the modern Italiuns, and scarcely inferior to any nation, All the metals 
were used in the construction of furniture, and the workmanship is deci- 
dedly more finished than that of corresponding articles at the present day. 
The glass is as perfect as our own, and used for bottles. and cups in the same 
manner. With respect to the luxuries of fife, the refinements of the pre- 
sent age will not sustain a comparison with the past. One of the cabinets 
is filled with carneos, intaglios, seals, jewels, gems, and personal ornaments 
of all descriptions, which surprise the spectator by the richness of the mate- 
rial, and the exquisite beauty of the workmanship. 

In one important respect, however, the world Aas improved since the 
commencement of the christian era, Some of the decorations, if such they 
may be called, found in the dwelling houses of the two buried cities, mani- 
fest a degree of licentiousness of morals and grossness of vice, to which mo- 
dern society, in the lowest depths of degradation, can probably furnish no 
parallel. There is reason to believe, that these deprayations of mind and 
taste were not confined to particular classes of the community, or concealed 
from pablic view. The picture of the corruptions of the age, which is 
drawn in a passage of the Acts of the Apostles, is forcibly illustrated by the 
contents of one of the rooms. Sodom and Gomorrah, when like Hercula- 
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neum and Pompeii, they were deluged in fire and overwhelmed in ruin, 
could not have sunk to greater depths of depravity, or have presented vice 
under more brutal or disgusting forms. 
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TRACT SOCIETY OF RICHMOND. 


Tax Frast Annvat Mertine of the Auxiliary Tract Society of Richmond 
was held at the Presbyterian Church on Shockoe Hill, on the evening of 
Wednesday last, at half-past 4 o’clock. The President being absent, the 
Rev. Wm. J. Armstrong, Ist Vice President, took the chair, and opened 
the meeting with prayer. ‘The annual reports of the Directors and Trea- 
surer were read and accepted. 

The report of the Directors shews that 133 subscribers have contributed 
$71 10, and that other contributions, including one life membership, i 
amounted to $28 50, making the total of receipts $99 60. After deducting #4 
from this amuunt the incidental expenses of the Society in commencing its : 
operations, there remained an active capital of about $40, by which the 
Executive committee have been enabled to dispose of and put in circula« 
tion three hundred thousand pages of Tracts, within twelve months. 

“A part of these,” say the Directors, “have been taken by other socie- 
ties in various parts of the country, and we have been gratified in witnes- 
sing the activity and growing interest manifested by individuals engaged in 
their distribution. ‘The experience of the year has strengthened the con- ¥ 
viction, that tracts are peculiarly adapted to the wants of the country around i 
us. Destitute as it is in many parts, of the stated ministry of the Gospel, and . 
other means of religious instruction, we can hardly appreciate too highly 
the importance of those 30,000 winged messengers of truth and love, sent 
abroad, penetrating recesses where even the Bible is unknown or unheed- 
ed, and by their interesting mode of address exciting the attention of the 
ignorant and the careless, and pointing them to the Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sin of the world. Like the Dove from the Ark, these messengers 
shall not return; but they shall carry healing in their wings, declaring the 
mercy and goodness of the Lord, to the erring children of men. 

Tracts are a convenient and powerful auxiliary in the hands of ministers 
of the gospel and others actively engaged in disseminating religious truth. 

By selecting such as are adapted to the varieties of individual character, a 
salutary monitor may be offered to the open or abandoned transgressor, "a 
and an abiding adviser placed at the side of the inquirer or the careless. 
_ Neither are their addresses confined to the unconverted. The lukewarm 
& professor is warned and aroused to consider his ways, while the spirituall 
minded is nourished and built up in the Lord. Indeed the uniform excel- 
lence of the series published by the parent society, while it forms the best 
evidence of the wisdom and piety that direct its operations, of the harmony 
and love which pervade its councils, gives good assurance that the work is 
of the Lord, who will attend it with prosperity and success, for the promo- 
tion of his own glory. 

It is believed that some persons are often deterred from giving tracts 
by an apprehension of giving offence; but it will be found on eaperiment 
that tracts, though faithful and severe monitors, are acceptable beyond 
what might be anticipated. A person lately having occasion to travel a short 
distance observes, “‘[ put some tracts in my pocket as companions and for 
distribution. On stopping to dine, I found an opportunity to present several 
to the old lady of the house, who received them without any apparent in- ge 
terest and laid them by her side. .I felt a little disappointed at the indiffer. ¥ 
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ence with which she received them; but on passing the door of her room 
a short time afterwards, I saw two young women eagerly engaged reading 

the tracts. ‘This was in a house where I did not perceive any facilities for 

acquiring religious knowledge, or of mental cultivation. My stage com- 

panion was a young man proceeding to a public seminary, where it was 

little to be expected that he would have his attention drawn to religion. 1 

saw no reason to think him informed of, or inclined to it, and the appre- 

hension that any attempt would occasion scoffs or ridicule deterred me 

for a while from a faithful discharge of duty; and not until strengthened 

by prayer, did I summons resolution, with some introductory remarks, to 

present several tracts calculated to draw his attention and inform bis mind 

on the great question. ‘l'o my surprise they were cordially received, the 

young man thanked me, and after some observations on the importance of 
their subject, he promised to peruse the tracts carefully, and took leave with 
professions of regard.” 

Another instance of the acceptableness of tracts was given by two young 
officers coming into the store of an elderly man, and in conversation on 
business, one of them introduced an exclamation of —“ the devil,””—on which 
the old gentleman remarked that the less we had to do with that person- 
age the better. This reproof passed almost unheeded, as the young officer 
soon manifested by language more profane; on which the store-keeper 
drew a tract, and handing it to the other officer, requested him to present 
it to his companion.—He did so—it was the “ Swearer’s Prayer,” and on 
perceiving the title and apprehending the subject, instead of a volley of 
oaths which was rather expected, the young man blushed deerly, and 
turning to the old gentleman, politely thanked him, and observed that he 
was sensible of the impropriety of his language, that the practice of 
swearing had no excuse, and he hoped the tract would be of service to him.” 

To these facts, which afford the best evidence that tracts are acceptable 
even to the thoughtless and profane, we could add others which show their 
power in rousing the sleeping conscience, carrying conviction to the im- 

enitent heart, and directing the anxious inquirer to the great Author of 

ife and salvation. In the recent conversion of two young gentlemen, one of 

whom is well known to us, the first serious impressions awakened in their 
minds were produced by the reading of tracts.—The plain undisguised 
truths of the gospel presented before them by these silent monitors, were 
attended by the power of God, and convinced them of sin and of right- 
eousness, and of the importance of making preparation for the Judgment 
tocome. From the faithful admonitions of the tract, they turned to the 
word of God, and their convictions were strengthened, and became still 
more solemn as they viowed themselves in the light of divine truth : made 
sensible of their guilty and hazardous condition, while destitute of an inter- 
-est in Christ, they cordially accepted, as they hope, the offers of pardon, 
and penitently believed the promise of salvation—and now give pleasing 
evidence of being the subjects of that work which is effected by the influ- 
ence of truth, accompanied to the heart by the Holy Spirit. 

Facts like these,—and there are many such recorded by the American 
Tract Society, and others to us unknown recorded in Heaven,—address a 
loud call, and afford ample encouragement to Christians, to prosecute with 
more ardent zeal this work of love, in which every cne may engage, till these 
unpretending messengers of truth shall carry their heavenly message to 
every beg and family in our country. 

The following gentlemen were elected officers of the society for the en- 
suing year : 

Right Rev. R. C. Moors, President. 
Rev. W. J. Aumstnone, let V. President. 
Jas. B. Tartor, 2d do, 
——- SrerpaHen Tartor, 3d do. 
D. J. Bunn, Secretary. W. F. Micov, Treasurer. 
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Direciors—Robt. Greenhow ; Madison Walthall; Dr Jas. Blair; H.C, Mc- 
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CHARACTER OF M. F. OBERLIN. 


Translation from the 50th Bulletin of the Protestant Bible Society of Paris, i 
1826.— The department of the Lower Rhine has lost one of its most worthy i 
inhabitants, and the Bible cause one of its most zealous promoters. 3 

M. F. Oberlin, pastor at Waldbeck, (Ban de la Roche) and brother to the 
celebrated philosopher of that name, has, on the lst of June, at the age of 
eighty-six, sunk under a painful disease, although of short duration ; his 
death was mest justly regretted by all the neighboring communes, and the 
whole population of Alsace, without distinction of religion: 

Holding the pastoral office for filty-nine years, in poor, and in a manner 
isolated communes, in the midst of barren rocks; he strove to provide at 
the same time for the physical and moral necessities of his parishioners, and | 
has had the satisfaction of making that inconsiderable country one of the 
most interesting points of France, from the general education, morality, and 
industry of its inhabitants. 

Considering above all things religious instruction, well understood, one of 
the surest means of arriving to this result, he constantly endeavored to 
penetrate himself and others with the precepts of Christianity drawn from 
their source, the Guspel; that divine book that no one ever reads with an 
attentive mind and pure heart, without becoming better and more enlight- if 
ened. Therefore, when he saw Bible Societies forming for the purpose of 4 
multiplying and disseminating the Holy Scriptures without note or com- 
ment, in authorized versions, he was earnest itn helping with all the means a 
he possessed, to consolidate and assure the success of that noble institution, 

It is thus that the Bible Society of London owes to M. Oberlin, besides 
many gifts in money, the first idea of Female Bible Societies, the utility of 
which he had perceived in his own commune, and which have since multi- 
plied in every country. , 

It is also from his pious solicitude for the protestant Christians of France, 
that the first attempts for the formation of a Bible Institution in the king- 
dom, owe their efficacious encouragements. In the list of subscriptions 
opened at the time for the composition of stereotyped plates of the New- j 
Testament, we see the name of M. Oberlin for a considerable sum. 

It is likewise to him, that from their foundation the Protestant Bible So- 
cieties of Paris and Strasburg have owed constant pecuniary aid, and to 
his enlightened zeal the most advantageous distribution of the Sacred 
Scriptures. 

And yet the annual salary of this worthy pastor, the father of many chil- 
“dren, scarcely exceeded a thousand francs, (200) of which the indigent 
obtained the greatest part! If, notwithstanding the smallness of his re- 
sources and those of the country, M. Oberlin found means to do so much 
good, it was because though poor according to the world, he was rich 
through his confidence in God: he considered the Holy Scriptures the most 
necessary of all things, and had excited by his useful example the excellent 
habit to be contracted among his parishioners, of setting apart every week 
some small savings, particularly for the Bible work, which being collected 
at the end of three months, formed a certain sum to be sent immediately to 

its destination. 

To this ardent zeal for the interest of humanity, the Rev. M. Oberlin joine 
ed the meekest piety, unbounded Christian charity, knowledge as var.ed 
as useful to his fellow citizens, and the most conscientivus practice of all his 
duties. 

So many virtues and qualities combined in one man, could not escape the 
observation of the supreme authority. His Majesty, Louis XVII. upon the 
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representation of his excellency the minister of the interior, conferred on 
him, some years since, the cross of the Legion of Honor. The year previ- 
ous the royai Society of Agriculture, through the report of M. the French 
Count of Neufchateau, nad decreed to him a medal of gold. However 
honoradle to bim these testimonies of interest, from our august monarch, 
and of a learned society might be ; however flattering the visits of so many 
strangers of distinction, who, from all parts of Europe went to see the sage 
of the Ban de la Roche, he seemed to attach real value only to the tender 
affection either of the multitude of pupils whose hearts he had formed, and 
whose minds he had enlightened, or of those numerous parishieners who 
owed to him civilization and happiness. This attachment which never one 
moment failed, and which will long survive the death of M. Oberlin, was 
manifested in so singular a manner, at his funeral, that the annals of Alsace 
offer few examples of a ceremony so imposing—heightened by the resort 
-of an immense number of the inhabitants of the neighboring countries and 
departments, all clothed in habits of mourning, coming in sorrowful silence 
to contemplate, fot the last time, the features of their benefactor and their 
father, whose body was enclosed in a coffin of glass, which the ingenious 
delicacy of one of his parishioners had so disposed for that purpose. 


‘4 


THE STATE OF RELIGIOUS PARTIES IN ENGLAND. 


We gave an account, taken from an English Journal, of the “High Church” 
and of the “ Low Church parties” in Evgland, in the March number of this 
work. It is perhaps unnecessary to inform: the reader, that this article is 
not to be considered us a description of the réligious character of the Church, 
but asthe view which a Socinian takes of its external forms and worship.— 
The following are its remarks on the Evaneericat on Metuonist Party. 

*Th ‘Evangelical’ or Methodist party inthe Church, is numerous, pop- 
ular and rapidly growing. It can now boast of one Bishop, who goes far 
to blunt the edge of a royal sarcusm. When some of the Prelates consulted 
George Ii. as to the means of preventing Whitfield from preaching inces- 
santiy, his majesty is reported to have said, ‘I must make a bishop of him’ 
Dr Ryder is not stopped by episcopal etiquette or disabled by the weight 
of the mitre from ministerial labors. Of the same active and zealous party 
was, we suppose, the late excellent and much-lamented Bishop of Calcutta 
—if be may not be rather placed midway between the Evangelical Church- 
men and the temperate and rational High Churchmen. The Evangelical 
party has in its ranks some of the nobility, especially in the female branch- 
es; many of the gentry, more particularly of the same sex ; some of the in- 
ferior dignitaries of the Church; a host of the unbeneficed clergy; anda 
considerable proportion of the inhabitants of some of the greater towns.— 
Wo one can help perceiving that the sect, for such it is, is spreading every. 
where; the w y seeming to have been opened for it by the wonderful ex- 
ertions of the popular Dissenters. As a party, the Evangelical members of 
the Church have been, with some few exceptions, warm supporters of the 
Bible Society. For decorum sake, many of the clergy of this denomination 
are subscribers to the Bartlett’s Buildings Society for promoting Christian 
knowledge, the example and guardian of Church-of-England orthodoxy ; 
but their feelings are with more eager and stirring associations. Missionary 
Societies for evangelizing the Heathen or converting the Jews, Tract Soci- 
eties, and popular institutions of the same class, are the means on which 
they reckon for party success ‘To tieir praise be it spoken, they are gen- 
po found amongst the promoters of popular education, which they natu- 
rally enough seek to turn to their own account, and one division of them 
have been laborious beyond measure in the atte:npt to abolish slavery and 
to improve the cundition of negro slaves. This branch of the Evangelical 
Church js particularly connected with a small party in the House of Com- 
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mons, lately headed by Mr Wilberforce and now by Mr Fowell Buxton, 
whom the wicked designate ‘ lhe Saints.’ In the time of Mr Pitt, these 
politicians and statesmen, as we must by courtesy at le .st call them, consti- 
tuted « knot of voters on whom the minister could calculate on common oc- 
casions: in trying emergencies they established their own importance by 
trimming the balance between the Ins and the Outs. More lately, they 
have generally leaned to a liberal policy, whether domestic or foreign, and 
they may be regarded in the aggregate as not inimecal to civil and religious 
liberty. 

in the Evangelical Church some are Calvinists and some Arminians. 
The Calvinists again are divided into tHhign and Low. Dr Hawker and Mr 
Vaughan are the leaders of the High Calvinist Churchmen, and are re- 
proached by their own brethren, who are lower on the Geneva scale, with 
Antinomisnism. The *Christian Guardian’ is devoted to High Calvinism, 
but even this journal stops short of the uwitra faith of the above-named di- 
vines. Its second title is * Chiurch-of Ea land Magazine ;’ but notwithstand- 
ing this denomination, which is in some respects cathohe, the * Guardian’ 
sinks below the ‘ Evangelical Magazine’ in point of talent, but, to make 
amends, rises to a level with it in bigotry, and goes quite as far in the use 
of that spiritual jargon which all besides the party call ‘cant.’ ‘The heads 
of the more moderate Calvinists in the Churgh are Mr Simeon, the pulpit 
veteran, of Cambridge, and Mr Danic! Wilson, vicar of Islington, from whom 
his parishioners have already learned one point of law, and may, of they 
please, learn the gospel, according to tue Thirty-nine Articles. ‘heir sen- 
timents are supported by the ‘Christian Observer,’ which is a respectable 
periodical, containing occasionally some able and learned papers, and is fa- 
vorable on the whole to freedom, t!ough not a little blemished occasionally 
by the odium theologicum, nor quite free from the sectarian dialect. his 
journal is in the hands ot the Anti-slavery part of the Evangelical Church, 

“From the times of Toplady and. Romaine, the Evangelical preachers in 
the Church have lowered their doctrinal tone. Arminians are not now ac- 
cused by them, as they then were, with being violaters of all the Ten Com- 
mandmenis. The Bible Society and other like institutions have brought 
Wesleian ministers and members into communion with Evangelical preach- 
ers in Holy Orders, and a truce has been tacitly agreed upon between these 
once fierce and irreconcileable polemics. Some of the members of the City- 
Road ‘ Conference’ ure said to look with rather a longing eye upon the high 
places and good things of the Established Church; and there is a disposition 
in certain members of the Establishment to take them into their pale, as 
auxiliaries in the contest with the Dissenters. 

“ The habits and manners of Evangelical Churchmen differ by all the de- 
grees that there are between the Vicars of Clapham and Harrow and the fa- 
cetious Orator of Surry Chapel. Some read well-written and not over-long 
sermons; others deliver themselves ext: mpore and let the hour-giass fairly 
run out, trusting to their wit or eloquence to keep the attention of their 
hearers from flagging. Some break through all canonical rules and ‘use 
themselves as laymen’ and Dissenters, and are to be seen at prayer meet- 
ings, expounding meetings, experience meetings, if not at camp meetings ; 
others are rigid in their observance of the disciple of the Church, and are 
as fearful of schism and the displeasure of their diocesans as any minister of 
_ the old orthodox party. the Dissenters who take the name of ‘ Evangeli- 

cal’ frequently complain of the hostility of their brethren in the Church who 
wear the kindred title; verifying the old remark, that they who are nearest 
to each other in opinion are most impatient of each other’s errors. Jealousy 
between these two boaies has been strengthened of late by the frequent in- 
stances of conformity to the Church under a ‘Gospel ministry.’ There may 
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be cases of conversion on the other side; but we apprehend that the Evan- 
gelical Church is gaining upon Evangelical Dissenters. 

“A curious question has been sometimes raised as to the ultimate effect 
_of the operations of this new party upon the constitution of the Church of 
England. Should they once imbue the Court with their own mystical no- 
tions, they might obtain a majority on the Ep:scopal bench and a consequent 
ascendancy throughout the kingdom. In this event, Charchmen of the old 
school prognosticate the downfal of the Establishment, or, which is the same 
thing in their view, its conversion into a school for Wethodism; and certain 
Dissenters foresee a most offensive use of ecclesiastical power, a more de- 
termined resistance to liberal opinions, and perhaps the revival of intolerant 
Measures against heretics. But we need not distress ourselves with gloomy 
predictions, The world, (in the innocent sense of the word,) overmatches 
the Church. Pubhe opiniqp acts upon ecclesiastics as well as others, though 
they may be the last to feel and she-v its influence, and public opinion is 
growingly in favor of peace and charity. It were the fanaticism of despon- 
dency, to fear that the mind of a community, like that of England, can be 
put back to the state of past centuris. All the tendencies of opinion are 
forwards, If the Evangelical Church were to become The Church, it would 
presently be what the Establishment is now; the possession of power would 
satiate the desire of change y the value of peace would be felt, and would be 
testified by quietness; and atany rate, the Government, in whatever custo- 
dy the reins might be placed, would still see the necessity of a curb upon 
the Church. There is little danger, however, of ecclesiastical power pass- 
ing into very different hands from those by which it is now firmly and jeal- 
ously held. Religious opinions and practices would seem almost to be de- 
termined by the degree of civil and official rank. An Archbishop and a 
Prime Minister are laid out by their stations for High-Churchmen, A noble 
family is naturally of the Old Religion, We smile at the odd association of 
ideas which unites in the same person the courtier and the proselytist. It 
is more probable that the Evangelical Church party will evaporate by its 
own zeal, than that it will obtain political consistency and strength. In pro- 
portion as preachers of this character multiply they become less singular and 
are of course less popular. The arithmetic of churches is from multiplica- 
tion to division. The contending Evangelical sects in and out of the church 

uarantee tothe public their own harmlessness. Toa certain extent, the 

internal divisions of the national Establishment are, as we have before hint- 
ed, a security for the liberty of Dissenters; they likewise prevent degene- 
racy in the Establishment; and they may sooner or later convince our rulers 
of the expediency and moral necessity of such changes in the services of 
Church, in the appointment of its ministers, and in the distribution of its ex- 
cessive revenues, as shall conciliate public feeling and make the legal form 
of religion popular. The eu‘hunasia of sects within a political church is— 
REFORMATION, 
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BRIEF ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


Elect according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through sanetifi- 
cation of the spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ.—1 Pet. i, 2. 


ALTHOUGH it is true that none, neither man nor angel, can, 
even by searching, find out the dlmighty wnto perfection; yet it 
is equally true that, something may be known of God; and 
that. therefore, it is our duty and our privilege to make our- 
selves acquainted with him. Our hopes of futare happiness 
and glory depend on this knowledge: Yor this is life eternal, 
that they might know thee, the living and true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent. 

The foreknowledge, and the election of God are presented 
to our consideration, in the passage above quoted from the 
Apostle Peter. 

The term, foreknowledge, is used in accommodation to us; 
as it conveys the most definite and useful idea which we can 
receive on the subject. Strictly speaking, there is neither 
fore, nor after knowledge with God. His knowledge of those 
events which have occurred since the beginning of -time, to 
this day, isnot more clear and certain, than it was before the 
world was created, or than it was from all eternity. Those 
events, which. are yet to occur, till the end of time, are now 
as distinctly known, and have been from all eternity, as these 
which are past. When this world, with all its revolutions, 
with all the changes which diversify the character and condi- 
tion of its inhabitants, shaH come to an end, the knowledge 
of God will not be greater, by the addition of one single idea, 
than it was before the foundation of the earth was laid. But 
we, who are creatures of time, cannot conceive of events, but 
as happening before, or after the present hour. We must 
think: of these events as taking place in succession. 

The word translated foreknowledge (71poyvogis) occurs but in 
one other place in the New Testament ; Acts ii, 23; where it 
is also connected with the determinate cownsel, or purpose of 
God. 

The word elect (exAexJac) occurs twenty-three times in the 
New Testament. When it is men who are the objects, or the 
elect; then it is God who is the author of this election; by 
Him they are elected. We cannot now examine all the pas- 
sages where the word occurs; this we propose to do hereaf- 
ter, that the scriptural meaning of the term may be ascertain- 
ed. Generally the end to which the person, or persons are 
Von. x. Mo. 6.—June, 1827. 36 
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elected, or the purpose to be answered by their election, is 
mentioned, either in immediate connexion with the word itself, 
orinthe context. This end, this purpose, is always worthy 
of the wisdom of God, by whom the choice is made. In the pas- 
sage now under consideration, the end is clearly stated: unto 
ebedience, and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ. The 
means, or the agency by which this end is to be attained, are 
also stated; through sanctification of the Spirit. 

Our further remarks will relate to this question; Is the 
foreknowledge of God the foundation of his election; or is this 
election, or his decree, the foundation of his foreknowledge? 
As they are both eternal, there can, therefore, be no priority 
in the order of time ; but which is first in the order of nature? 
They are inseparably connected; but which is dependent on 
the other; which is in consequence of the other? 

Some state their views in this way: God foreknew that 
certain persons would believe and obey the gospel; aud there- 
fore he elected them to eternal life; making the foreknowledge 
the foundation of the purpose or electionof God. Others state 
their views in this way; God, according to the counsel of his 
wisdom, elected certain persons, through sanctification of the 
Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ ; and therefore he foreknew, that is, knew before they 
were born, before the foundation of the world, that these per- 
sons being thus made holy, would be finally saved. The 
views of the latter, we think, contain the truth, which we 
ought all to receive. 

As the Great Jehovah in condescension to our weakness, 
speaks of himself after the manner of men, as it is called; let 
us, for a moment, adopt this method, in attempting to illus- 
trate the present question. Paul informs the Romans that he 
purposed to come unto them [rpoeBeuev ; the same word which 
is sometimes used to express the purpose of God] Paul, it is 
true, was prevented from accomplishing this purpose, as he 
at first intended. The purpose, however, was a real, delib- 
erate one. Did he form this purpose because he knew, from 
other sources of information, that be would visit Rome; or 
did he know that he would visit that city, because, after ma- 
ture deliberation, he had determined to do so?) The case, we 
think, is a very plain one. He purposed to visit Rome; and 
therefore he knew that he would do so, that he would carry 
his purpose into effect, if nothing occurred to prevent it. The 
dependence and the connexion of his knowledge and his pur- 
pose is clearly seen. The visit was to be voluntary, accord- 

ing to his own intentian, by his own agency ; not by compul- 
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sion, and according to the will of another. Noother person 
could impart this knowledge to him, because none but himself 
could control that agency, on which the visit depended, If 
the visit had depended on the purpose and agency of another 
man, then this man might have given this information to him. 
Paul might have consented ; but even then, the visit though 
made with his consent, would not be according to his own 
purpose, but to that of another. His knowledge that he would 
visit Rome depends, therefore, on the purpose to do so, wheth- 
er this be his own, or the purpose of another. This, we pre- 
sume, is the case respecting all the voluntary actions of men, 
They do not, from some other soarce, obtain the knowledge 
that they will perform them, and in consequence of this 
knowledge, then determine to do so; but, for reasons 
which appear sufficient to their own mind, they purpose, -de- 
termine to perform those actions, and therefore know, before 
they are effected, that they will perform them. 

Now, while we are sure that God is not such an one as our- 
selves; that his thoughts and his ways are as far above ours, 
as the heavens are above the earth; yet we candidly think, the 
case of Paul will aid us in understanding the question before us. 
God has determined to perform, by his own agency, a certain 
work, to produce a certain effect; and, therefore, he knows, 
or in accommodation to our limited comprehension, he fore- 
knows, that this work will be accomplished, that this effect 
will exist. But he does not first, in the order of nature, know 
that he will perform this work, and then, as a consequence of 
this knowledge, determine to perform it. For the sake of fur- 
ther illustration, let us take a single case; the creation of the 
world will answer. From all eternity God knew as certainly 
as he does now, that the world would commence its existence 
at the precise moment when it? did; and that it would move 
on, as it has done, till the present hour: Did he, therefore, 
determine to create the world, and to uphold and guide its rev- 
olutions till now? Or did he know that it would exist, be- 
cause he had determined to create it? His knowledge, ren- 
dered the existence of the world absolutely certain; otherwise 
he could not have foreknown it. But it cannot exist without 
his own agency, without the exercise of his own Almighty 
power. He alone could command and direct this power. Nor 
is it ever exerted but in consequence of, and in accordance 
with a design, purpose, or decree, previously formed and ex- 
isting in his infinite mind. He knew, indeed, that the world 
would exist; but he knew as certainly that it would not, and 
could not exist without hisown agency. Equally certain was 
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his knowledge that this agency would not be employed with- 
out the direction of his own purpose. Besides; although his 
foreknowledge rendered the existence of the world certain, yet 
this knowledge is not the agency by which it was created; this 
is the effect of power, not of knowledge; though the effect isin 
perfect accordance with this knowledge. Most clearly, there- 
fore, his purpose, is the foundation of his foreknowledge. 

4 The work of man’s redemption is another instance which 
' : will lead to the same conclusion. This great work, with all 
ifs results, was as distinctly and as certainly known unto God 
from all eternity, as it will be at the day of Judgement, or at 
any period through an endless duration. But this is as exclu- 
sively the work of God, as the creation of the material uni- 
verse. It is too grand and sublime, too extensive and glori- 
ous, too rich in tender mercy and loving kindness, to be the 
design and the work ofacreature. Did he determine to accom- 
plish this work, because he foreknew it? Did he determine 
to spare not his own Son, but to deliver him up for us alls to 
bruise him. to put his soul to puin, because he knew that the 
Son would thus live, and suffer and die. without the concur- 
rence, the high and holy purpose of the Father? Or did he 
determine to accomplish this gracious work, and therefore 
know that it would fill the highest heaven with its brightest 
glory and its purest joy? The work of redemption; the sal- 
vation of sinners, could no more be accomplished without the 
divine purpose and the divine agency, than the creation of the 
world. The foreknowledge of God is, therefore, most obvi- 
ously in consequence of this design. 

Take the case of any man, distinguished in sacred history 
for the dealings of God towards him, and we shall find the same 
result. How interesting, in the life of Ishmael, is that moment 
when his mother lays him under a shrub, in the wilderness, 
and then retires, a good way off, that she may not witness his 
dying moments? ‘God, however, saw, in this lad. thus dead 
in his mother’s apprehension, the progenitor of a great nation, 
the father ef a posterity numerous as the stars in the firma- 
ment. Was it in consequence of this foreknowledge that God 
determined to make of him a great nation? No; but he knew 
that this lad would revive and increase to a vast multitude be- 
cause he had determined, according to the promise made to 
Abraham, and repeated to Hagar, to preserve his life, and 
cause him to dwell, from generation to generation, even to the 
present day, in the presence of all his brethren. Before the 
foundation of the earth was laid, God knew that a man, called 
Abraham, would leave his native land, and, without any set- 
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tled place of abode, would wander among strangers, dwelling 
in tents. Did he, therefore, determine to cali this man to leave 
his father’s house, and to sojourn in a sirange land? No; but 
with the view of accomplishing great and important purposes 
in the work of redemption, he chose this man to be the father 
of the faithful, and a blessing to the world. This is the basis 
of his knowledge that Abraham, obedient to the call, would 
depart out of fis country, from his kindred, and from hts fa- 
ther’s house ; without this call, as far as we can Judge, Abra- 
ham would liave remained with his kindred; but the Lord, in 
accomplishing his designs of mercy, must have a peculiar peo- 
ple, a holy nation, and some individual must be the father of 
this nation. Abraiiam is elected and called for this purpose. 
The regeneration of the sinner’s heart is the work of God. 
Hence we arr said to be born of God; born of the Spirit. We 
are his workmanship, created anew in Christ Jesus unto good 
works. The desires and affections, it is true, are excited and 
called into vigorous exercise ; bat still the spirit is the author 
of this work; without his quickening influences, it never would 
be performed. Nor is this wonderful work of God perform- 
ed, any more than the creation of the world, withouta design, 
previously formed and existing in the divine mind. For God 
to design, or intend to perform this work in the heart of a 
sinner, is to elect him to this end. This, if we mistake not, 
is the meaning of the passage now under consideration. The 
word elect, is used by the Apostle, to qualify or characterize 
those to whom he wrote. Of this election, God alone can be 
the author ; as he alone can perform the work, and bestow that 
eternal life which it implies. Unless they obey the gospel, 
unless their sins are pardoned they never can besaved. Un- 
less they are born again, they never will obey the gospel; and 
without the quickening influences of the Spirit, they never will 
be born again ; for they are not born in this spiritual sense o 


blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 


God. These influences are not employed, this work is not ac- 
complished, without a design to do so. Their final salvation 
is proof that their sins are pardoned, and that they have obeyed 
the gospel; their obedience is proof that they have been re- 
newed by the Holy Spirit, this work of grace in their hearts, 
is proof that they had been predestinated to this end. The 
foreknowledge of God proves the same fact. He knew, with 
certainty, from the beginning, all who shall finally be saved. 
But without holiness none will be saved; and without the in- 
fluences of the Spirit, none willbe holy. The foreknowledge of 
God, however, renders their final salvation certain ; otherwise 
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it could notbekuown. Therefore, the foreknowledge of Godis 
proof of their election, or as Peter expresses it; they are elect 
according to the foreknowledge of God, the father, through sanc- 
tification of the Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood 
of Jesus Christ. HERMEN. 


THE MINISTER OF CHRIST.—Wo. I. 
ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG PREACHER OF THE GOSPEL, 


My Dear Brother,—In our frequent conversations on the 
subject of the ministry, it has been my object to draw your 
attention to the character and duty of the christian Pastor, 
rather than to involve you in disputes respecting church or- 
der. Since you have assumed an office so responsible as that 
of an ambassador for God, it is necessary that you should 
meditate profoundly on its nature. Many, as I doubt not, 
enter upon the preaching of the Gospel with narrow and er- 
roneous views on this subject. You are right in considering 
yourself as no longer your own; and should you be allowed 
of God to be put in trust with the Gospel, you are forever to 
forsake pleasing men, or seeking their favor. It is God, who 
trieth the heart to whom you are to commend yourself.* 

I trust that you have made an unreserved sacrifice of your- 
self to the Lord ; that you have laid your health, your sub- 
stance, your time, your endowments, your reputation, and 
your life at the foot of the cross. ‘The Lord’ Jesus claims you 
henceforth as his servaut. Have you counted the cost? 
Have you reflected upon all possible privations and sufferings, 
which you may be called to endure? And. are you now 
living, with a cheerful and cordial disposition of soul to re- 
linquish all things for your Lord? These are questions of 
moment; let them therefore be carefully weighed, and an- 
swered with caution and sincerity. You will remember that 
the Apostles when called to be fishers of men, left all, and 
followed Jesus without the hesitation of a moment ;+ while 
one who desired first to go and bid them farewell, which were 
at home, was rejected. No man having put his hand to the 
plough, and looking hack, is fit for the kingdom of God.”— 
These instances may not have any exact parallel in our day 
of external prosperity ; yet beware of deluding yourself by 
supposing that there is any more freedom granted to the dis- 
ciple of these days, as to the love of earthly things. Hence- 
forth, your sole business is to glorify God, by the salvation 


* 1, Thess, ii, 4. + Luke, ix, 6. 
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of souls. Whatever business you undertake, whatever pur- 
pose you mature, which is not in subservience to these ends, 
is a dereliction of your proper duty. Labor to impress upon 
your mind the truth that your powers, your labors, your life 
are to be exhausted in thisone cause. Concentrate your mind, 
and your efforts upon this single point; and break away from 
every occupation, and every enjoyment, which lies out of this 
clearly defined path. 

The urgency of the Saviour’s call forbade even these atten- 
tions to what men consider imperious domesiic duties. One 
instance has been cited: «Another of his disciples said unto 
him, Lord, suffer me first to go and bury my father.” Here 
the brief, but decisive reply ; «« Follow me, and let the dead 
bury their dead.”* The immortal souls of men are perish- 
ing: lose not a moment even in deeds of solemn respect to 
the dead. «He that loveth father or mother more than me, 
is not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or daughter more 
than me, is not worthy of me. And he that taketh not his 
cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me.’*+ ‘The 
most tender bonds of parental and filial love must sometimes 
be rent with violence, if we would make full proof of our 
ministry. And the cross thus taken up is among the heavi- 
est burdens which you can be called to sustain. Yet in bear- 
ing it, you do but follow the footsteps of those, who by faith 
and patience inherit the promises. 

Remember the trials of primitive believers. Call to mind 
the persecutions inflicted upon the christian converts by their 
nearest relatives; and by all these reflections, accustom 
yourself to the thought that you are called to follow Christ, at 
the hazard of all things. Consider your very life as nothing 
when set in competition with the love of Christ. ‘ He that 
findeth his life, shall loose it: and he that loseth his life for 
my sake shall gain it.”{ Life itself is to be spent for God, 
and given up to him; “For none of us liveth to himself, and 
no man dieth to himself. For whether we live, we live unto 
the Lord; and whether we die, we die unto the Lord: whether 
we live therefore or die, we are the Lord’s.”§ The zeal and 
devotion of Epaphroditus are recorded for our imitation.— 
«¢ Hold such in reputation,” says the Apostle Paul, «because 
for the work of Christ, he was nigh unto death, not regarding 
his life to supply your lack of service toward me.”’| 

It is a common thing in these days, and in this country, to 
find some ministers of the Gospel, who devote the greater part 


* Matt. viii, 21. + Matt.x, 37—89. 4 Matt. x, 39, 
& Rom, xiv, 7~-8, " Phil. ii, 30, 
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of their time to concerns purely seculary such as the instruc- 
tion of youth, and the culture of the earth. ‘These are honor- 
able callings, and I would use great tenderness in speaking on 
this subject, because in many cases, these are the only terms 
a which the preacher can exercise his spiritual functions. 

orgetful of the plain declarations of the Scripture, congre- 
gations too often leave their pastor to this sad alternative, by 
refusing him the support to which he is eniitled. Yet some 
guard ought to be set against an evil so mianifest. Nothing 
short of necessity should lead any minister to engage in pursuits 
thus incompatible with the total dedication enjoined in the 
word of God. Those who sympathize with the pastor in his 
necessities, should be preferred to such as leave him to work 
for his bread; and men of the world should not be encouraged 
in an illiberal course, which deprives the church of that time, 
and influence, and instruction which God has demanded. We 
find in the sixth chapter of the Acts, that upon the murmur- 
ing of the Greeks, the Apostles said, «It is not reason that 
we should leave the word of God, and serve tables. But we 
will give ourselves continually to prayer, and to the ministry 
of the word.” Ifa matter so closely appertaining to church 
affairs as the disposition of alms, and the care of widows, was 
deemed inconsistent with the constant and peculiar services 
of ministers; how much more reason have we to withdraw 
ourselves from those avocations which are entered upon for 
the sole purpose of worldly support. The remark of Cyprian 
is pertinent. «Scriptum est enim: Nemo militans Deo obli- 
gat se molestiis secularibus, ut possit placere ei cui se proba- 
vit.* Quod cum de omnibus dictum sit, quantum magis Cle- 
rici molestiis et laqueis secularibus obligari non debent, qui 
divinis rebus et spiritalibus occupati, ab ecclesia recedere, et 
ad terrenos et seculares actus vacare non possunt.” You will 
find the passage in the ninth Epistle of the first book, in the 
edition of Erasmus. : 

Were your life twice as long as the ordinary term, it would 
not afford you one hour too much for the service of God.— 
Revolve, therefore, in your mind the exhortation of Paul to 
Timothy, respecting ministerial duties: ««Give thyself wholly 
to them ;”+ and then indeed will your profiting appear unto 
all. 

The sum of all is this, give yourself up, soul, body, and 
spirit, to the ministry of the Gospel. Other things, however 
great, attractive, or delightful, are nothing to you. Learn- 
ing, except as it conduces to salvation, is not your end. Re- 


* 2. Tim. ii, 4. + 1, Tim. iv, 15, 
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linquish all sciences when they come into competition with 
the science of salvation. ‘Turn a deaf ear to all entreaties 
which would prompt you to engage in worldly pursuits. You 
may become rich; you may by proper appiication become a 
noted politician ; you may arrive at eminence as a scholar, a 
man of science, a polished gentleman ; seek them not—burst 
through all such entanglements, and say with Paul, ‘«Hence- 
forth let no man trouble me, for L bear in my body the marks 


of the Lord Jesus.” Gal. vi, 17. 7 FI 
— ay 
THE RAZEE. 
A FEw years ago I attended a public meeting in » where 





the subject of Missions came up for discussion. A minister of 
the gospel, in the earlier part of life, delivered a speech in fa- 
vor of the cause. He was truly eloquent, if 1 am to judge of 
the effect produced on others, from my own feelings. It was 
the cause of Domestic Missions which he chiefly advocated. 
‘Thousands and thousands of our own countrymen were placed 
before us, perishing for lack of that knowledge which the 
faithful Missionary was to bear to them. This Herald of the 
cross was to be sent quickly; for those needing his labors 
were departing daily to the world of spirits. "The condemna- 
tion of each one who perished for want of the gospel, seemed 
to be laid at my door; and I began immediately to think how 
much I could save for this purpose by retrenchment, how much 
by economy, how much by pressing the cause on the attention 
of others. &c. Presently the speech ended; and the speaker, 
that he might see, no doubt, whether or not he had exceeded 
the proper time, drew out a gold watch, of the most elegant 
and expensive kind. This, or something else, drew my at- 
tention to his dress, which, every part of it, appeared to be 
of the most expensive materials. ‘That operation called the 
Razee. so forcibly occurred, that I could not drive it from my 
thoughts. e 

This watch cost from 250 to $300. A silver watch of $50 
value would answer all important purposes just as well. 
Here, then, in this article, is $200 capital. His dress, with- 
out diminishing his comfort or respectability a single degree, 
could spare $12 each year. This is equal to $200 more of 
permanent fund. ‘This gentleman invited myself and some 
others to dine with him. We entered a parlor decorated with 
splendid ornaments and the most rich and elegant furniture. 
Here, by the application of the razee principle, could be spared, 
at the lowest calcu!» tion, $200 more of capital, and yet leave 

Vor. x. Vo. 6.—June, 1827, 37 
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the parlor both decent and comfortable. Presently dinner was 
announced. Here the variety was considerably beyond what 
the healthful sustenance of nature could possibly require; 
there was much, indeed, which could only be intended to gra- 
tify the taste. The plate, the glasses, and especially the de- 
canter, were of the most expensive kind. The wine, I was 
told,’ was of the first quality. I deem it a safe calculation 
that $24 per year could be spared without, in the least, dimin- 
_ ishing the comfort of such friends as might enjoy his kind 
hospitality. This is equal to $400 more of capital. Thus 
we have $800 of a permanent fund, which would yield annu- 
ally $48—a sum sufficient to employ a Missionary nearly a 
month and a half every year. In ten years it would be more 
than sufficient to secure a whole year’s service to the church. 

That this might be done is capable-of proof, This gentle- 
man has a neighbor and brother in the ministry, whose dress, 
whose furniture, whose table, are such as to excite no atten- 
tion; all is plain, decent and comfortable. Nothing seems to 
be wanting, and yet nothing is superfluous. Especially at ta- 
ble (for I had the pleasure of dining with him) he-has the ta- 
lent of directing the conversation to such subjects and in such 
a pleasing, useful manner, as to leave his friends without in- 
clination to notice what was on the table. This, to me at 
least, was a very welcome substitute for wine. And yet this 
man is much beloved by his people, and highly respected, as a 
Minister of the gospel, by all who are acquainted with him. 
This elegance and expensiveness of dress, furniture, &c. is 
not necessary. If ministerial usefulness and respectability 
can be maintained without this expense, then, it is so much 
buried in the earth; it does no good. 

I was informed that the gentleman to whom these remarks 
refer was generous ; that the poor were never sent empty away 
from his door ; that often he caused the widow’s heart to sing ; 
that he was a liberal contributor to most of those Institutions 
which have for their object the diffusion of religious knowledge 
through the world. But still here is so much more which 
might be devoted to the same great object, and which is with- 
held from the sacred cause. Nor will it alter the case to al- 
lege, as may be done with truth, that he is doing more in this 
grand werk than thousands of others; for it remains a fact, 
that, without diminishing his own comfort or usefulness, he 
might add to the permanent fund for these purposes $800 ; or 
contribute $48 annually more than he does. 

There is nothing invidious in these remarks: If they bring 
but one additional cent into the Treasury of the Lord, they 
will not be in vain. A FRIEND TO MISSIONS. 
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REVIEW OF THE CULTIVATION OF FEMALE INTELLECT IN THE 


UNITED STATES.—Continued. 


2. But some difficulty may arise as to what constitutes a 
correct training ;—for, if what was said before be true, an 
opinion prevails to some extent, that young ladies have no 
need of so much learning as young gentlemen, let the kind 
and quality be what they may. At least such has been gene- 
rally the practice, let opinion be what it may. While a young 
gentleman is allowed to spend from six to ten years in acquir- 
ing a general education, exclusive of the time devoted to his 
professional study, three years spent by a young lady in sim- 
ilar pursuits atan institution, is thought by some to be an un- 
pardonable waste of time and money ; and many parents con- 
tent themselves with sending their daughters to school a few 
months, and this too, at so early an age, that their acquisi- 
tions must be small in quantity and quality, let their desires 
of improvement be what they may. But these factsdeserve a 
more attentive consideration; especially thelatter. It would 
probably not be far from correct to state, that in this section 
of country the business of school education for young ladies 
is finished at the age of twelve or fourteen years; in some 
other parts ofthe United States, a year or two later. A sin- 
gle glance at this fact is sufficient to shew, that most of such 
young ladies must be precluded from the knowledge of the 
most important branches of science, and indeed from a scien- 
tific knowledge of any thing. Nor is it any less easy to see 
that an intellectual puerility will be likely to attend them 
through their future life. If their habits of thinking have 
been formed in childhood, their standard of thinking, and sub- 
jects of thinking will remain childish. For let it be remem- 
bered that, as female education has been usually conducted, 
when they leave school, they leave in reality all ideas and 
habits of much further literary and scientific improvement. 
They may not nail! the leaves of their classics together, as the 
young clergyman, (* falsely so called’’) did his Greek Tes- 
tament, after his examination and ordination by the bishops 
in England; but they will be very prone to-na‘l themselves 
so closely to other pursuits, that their books will lie as se- 
cure, as if closed with the seven seals, which ro man can open. 
Indeed, a comparison of the time spent in study by the differ- 
ent sexes would naturally lead to query, whether parents re- 
ally consider their daughters possessed of intellects so superior 
to their sons, that the latter actually require tripleor quad- 
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ruple the time requisite for the former in acquiring an educa- 
tion; or whether they consider their minds to be so inferior, 
as to render them incapable of acquiring any thing valuable ; 
or whetlier, as before remarked, they consider any thing more 
than a mere smattering of learning to be useful to them. 

The intellectual capability* of females can hardly be doubt- 
ed by any one who is familiar with the histories and writings 
of a Madame de Stael, H. More, H. Adams, FE, Hamilton, 
E. Carter, E. Smith, M. Edgeworth, Sherwood, and many 
more of the same rank. Whenit is considered moreover, that 
such profound thinkers and elegant writers have arisen under 
such unpropitious circumstances ; that ideas of mental inferi- 
ority have been propagated from mother to daughter « ever 
since the flood ;” and with these ideas, an actual increase of 
mental degeneracy and imbecility ; what could be reasonably 
expected from that sex, had they always been accustomed to 
feel and exercise, and gradually improve the powers they are 
actually possessed of? Wedo not wonder even at some marks 
of dulness in a school first opened among the Hottentots, or 
Western tribes ; we say, in this case, that their excellent na- 
tive intellects, weakened by indolence, and degenerated by a 
dormancy of centuries, require some little time and use to shew 
us what they are, and what they can do. ‘his sentiment is 
strikingly illustrated by the early histery of the Jate lament- 
ed Owhyhean, Henry Obookiah. And what are the powers 
that women are naturally possessed of? **Beauty,—beauty 
alone” says the old Grecian poet. And would that this 
dangerous sentiment were confined to the licentious book 
and hearts of Paganism. But it is greatly to be feared, that 
this sentiment is stil] afloat evenin this christian country, and 
producing much of the practical error on this subject.— 
‘¢ Women have beauty, and fancy, and sensibility; but jndg- 
ment, and reason, and strength of mind belong almost exclu- 
sively tomen.” So says the grave authority of * creation’s 
Lord ;” and the weaker sex can do nothing but submissive- 
ly believe ; especially as this faith will save her the trouble 
of ascertaining whether she has any mental strength, by call- 
ing it into requisition. The writer is well acquainted with 
aman, who has been favored with a pretty good opportunity of 
observing on this point. He wasa teacher, whose academy, 
for five years, was composed of both sexes, of the same rank, 
and age, nearly adults ; the next three years of young ladies 


* A certain writer observes, that men are apt to set the intellectual pow- 
ers of the other sex low, that they may keep their own superiority, while 
they indulge in indolence. 
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only; the next five, of young gentlemen, detached from the la- 
dies, so far as their instruction was concerned. in all these 
schools, the same course and method of instruction was pur- 
sued. And ihis same teacher and observer, has often been 
heard to declare, that he has been able to discover, in these 
experiments, little or no intellectual difference between the 
sexes; excepting. perhaps, that the young ladies generally 
furnished a greater proportion of correct and elegant writers. 
In Algebra, in Logic, in Geometry, Astronomy and Intellec- 
tual Philosophy, the former were found to be by no means in- 
ferior.* 

Let this and other similar experiments, however, weigh 
what they may; and the intellectual grade of women be placed 
wherever it may suit the varying sentiments of different ages 
and individuals; still one thing remains always true,—they 
have mental powers, which, if properly cultivated, qualify 
them for the discharge of those precise duties. and the filling of 
those precise stations, which infinite wisdom designed for them. 
And one of the most important and most common of-these sta- 
tions is that of teachers. In most parts of the United States, 
it has been the case, and will continue to be, so long as our 
country continues to be an enlightened republic, that a great 
majority of the females are occupied more or less in teaching 
children and youth. ‘Those that are not employed in the 
school-room, are generally employed in the nursery, in teach- 
ing their own children, or brothers and sisters, or nephews 
and nieces. Nor iiave infinite wisdom, and the common sense 
of mankind, at all mistaken in placing them in this responsible 
station. Their natural endowmenis, especially their strength, 
sympathy and power of persuasion already alluded to,—qualify 
them remarkably for gaining the affections, and fastening the 
attention; and thus making permanent impressions, on the | 
minds of the young. Let them not, then, be destitute of those 
mental acquisitions which are necessary to enable them to 
make these impressions salutary as they are lasting. Let 
their powers of discernment and reasoning be improved by 
use. Let them possess that knowledge of history, and intel- 
Jectual philosophy, especially of the passions and emotions 
which can qualify them for managing and forming the habits 
of their youthful charge; for directing their studics, and ex- 
citing their inquisitiveness, and inspiring them with elevated 
__ * One great evil connected with too low an estimate of the female intel- 

lect is deeply felt by mothers, in a want of that respect which is necessary to 
enable her to manage her children. How much of the characteristic “ put- 


ting down of all rule” in many of the boys in the United States, is owing to 
this cause, it is difficult to determine. 
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ideas of mental excellence. Let them possess that knowledge 
of language, which may enable them to communicate clearly 
and forcibly the ideas they would instil, and to exhibit a good 
example of purity and precision in writing and speaking.— 
Let them have so much of natural science as to enable them 
to answer the inquiries of their little prattlers conéerning the 
wonders of creation, to attend to their health, and prepare the 
way to lead them “through nature up to natire’s God.”— 
Above all, let them possess that knowledge of moral charac- 
ter, and the truths of divine revelation, that they may not lay 
an early foundation, on which religious error may erect a 
lasting structure of misery and disgrace; and that rectitude 
of motive and tenderness of conscience which will not permit 
them to stop short of a faithful discharge of their duty, as 
teachers accountable at the bar of God. Let young ladies 
at least have these necessary acquisitions, and then let their 
education be cut short in the midst; unless indeed there 
are other important stations which they may be called to fill.* 
Another of these stations is that of a social being. Young la- 
dies indeed, are prone to view themselves in this light too excla- 
sively, and are too frequently so viewed by others. They indulge 
the sentiment before alluded to, that their education must be 
such, at all events, as to fit them /o please;—to which sentiment 
itis doubtless very natural to add, tacitly, that they must please 
for the sake of getting married. But this is taking a very lim- 
ited as well as incorrect view of the social state. It is not 
certain that every person will sustain this particular relation- 
ship; butevery woman is a member of society, and sustains cer- 
tain very important relationships in life; in all of which she is 
bound to add to the general stock of happiness. Nowit will not 
always hold true, that the most learned woman is the best mem- 
ber of that church, or that neighborhood, or domestic and 
parlor circlet to which she belongs; but this distinction cer- 
tainly belongs to the best educated lady—using the term edu- 
cated in its extensive and appropriate meaning. It is she 
alone who has the best control over her passions, and her 
tongue}—the two great disturbers or promoters of social hap- 
*It may here be proper to hint at the economy of employing ladies as 
teachers of children. !f a fema'e properly qualified can initiate her young 
charge in most of the English branches, and even in the foreign languages, 


as advantageously as one of the other sex, and at one fourth, or even one 
half the expense, the amount thus saved in a large community must be great. 


¢ “I am persuaded that great numbers of men neglect the further improve. 
ment of their minds, partly because the slender attainments of school have 
raised them in general so far above the level of women.” Ch. 06. July 1808. 


¢Women, says a late writer of that sex, have a great propensity to let all 
the ideas that pass through their minds, pass out by their tongue, 
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piness. It is she alone who has all her mental and moral 
powers well balanced. The uncultivated mind, like the un- 
pruned tree, is very apt to grow shapeless or deformed ; some 
faculty in the one, as a branch in the other, growing 
so unwieldy as to destroy that symmetry and proportion 
of the parts which give beauty and utility to the whole. In 
females, especially, the sympathetic emotions and softer pas- 
sions of the soul, not unfrequently so outstrip the intellectual 
powers, that the latter almost come, at length, to have merely 
a nominal existence. How vuften does the experimental ac- 
count of the poet Burns, apply with peculiar force to the other 
sex. While studying Euclid at school, he happened to espy 
a fair damsel across the street; and his ‘* mathematics flew 
off in a tangent,”’—and his character was soon made or rather 
ruined forever. It is impossible to calculate how many young 
ladies are ruined as to their usefulness in a similar way.— 
Some little incident gives a sudden spring to one of the tender 
passions, and then faréwell to all intellectual improvement. 
And it is a fact too lanientably true, that many of the late pop- 
ular works of fiction are not calculated at all to rémove the 
evil; but rather to increase it, by propagating false views on 
the subject, placing female exccllence too much in the posses- 
sion of a sickly sensibility. But it is in the power of a cor- 
rect education (by the divine blessing) to counteract this per- 
nicious influence and remove the evil: Let but the intel- 
lectual powers be properly exercised by true science; and the 
conscience be enlightened by divine truth; and reason will 
take her proper station in the human soul; and passion acting 
in subserviency, will greatly promote both social and individ- 
ual happiness. Indeed, the growth of the human faculties 
may be wel] compared to that of contiguous plants; that which 
is the best cultivated becomes superior to the others, not only 
by an increase of its own nutriment, but also by depriving 
them of theirs. 

But the pernicious effects on society of acting from passion 
instead of principle, are but too well known, and that in vari- 
ous ways. Of these, it may be here expedient to notice but a 
single example. Proposals are made to a young lady, of 
forming the most endeared and most important of human con- 
nexions. She accedes to the proposals. The day for con- 
summating the union is fixed at some future time. Mean- 
while, as the day is distant, her lover remote and another 
young gentlemen of pleasing deportment is near, she begins 
to find, by degrees, that she does not love the former so much 
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as she had once supposed; and at length, after much perplex- 
ing suspense, he receives from her a few cold lines, informing 
him, that she was mistaken in her former acknowledgment 
of attachment, and requesting him to drop the subject. Now, 
that much of the unhappiness in society is owing to events of 
this nature, is placed beyond a doubt in the mind of attentive 
observers. And the difficulty is, that our youth of both sexes, 
are not properly instructed in the nature of contracts; and 
the paramount obligation of acting, in all cases, upon fixed 
principles of duty and propriety; and the sudden pangs of 
passion, begotten by fancy, and nourished by the ten thousand 
varying circumstances of life, are but as the beauties of a sum- 
mer cloud, the sport of the conflicting winds and weather. 


“ Varium et mutabile semper Foemina.” 


Says the Roman poet. But ! always believed it to bea 
libel on their sex; and betieve so still, so far as education 
does its proper work. Let no one have occasion to view it 
in any other light, as applicable to the fair daughters of Amer- 
ica. Let them not, then, imbibe the notion that they are to 
acquire an education in order to please, in order to gel mar- 
ried; and still be destitute of a correct knowledge of what 
constitutes a proper preparation for such important relation- 
ships in life. +* Alas !”’?—exclaimed one who understood this 
subject well, and who is now probably better acquainted with 
the perfection of saciety, than she could be on earth—* alas! 
how can woman, subject to the accumulated vexations of out- 
ward temptation, and constitutional frailty, be expected to 
endure the evils of life with firmness, when the whole tenden- 
cy of her education has been to enervate the energies of her 
mind, induce loose habits of thinking, and undermine the gov- 
ernment of reason ?” 

Another important relationship, which education should be 
calculated to enable woman to sustain, is that which she bears to 
herself, as a rational, sentient, and immortal being. It is true, 
that, in this respect, the two sexes stand on nearly the same 
ground. ‘They are both alike formed with a capacity and an 
ardent desire for happiness ; and of course have an equal claim 
on parents and society for the means of securing and increasing 
it. And, if a good education is a1) important one of these means, 
then that law, or that custom, or public sentiment, which ope- 
rates on the sexes unequally in this respect, is manifestly 
partial and unjust.—Of this kind is the public sentiment and 
practice of unequal schooling, which has been all along in 
view. Norisit dcemed necessary, in this enlightened age and 
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nation, to attempt to establish the point, that mental cultiva- 
tion is, other things being equal, highly conducive to enjoy- 
ment. The papal doctrine, that * ignorance is happiness,” 
finds at present but few advocates. 

There are, however, certain peculiarities in the character 
and condition of the fair sex, which renders intellectual im- 
provement of more special importance to their own happiness, 
as well as their usefulness in society.—Not to revert again to 
the influence of a good education in properly balancing the 
powers of the soul—without which there can be little happi- 
ness enjoyed or imparted; yet there is one important consid- 
eration which cannot well be omitted. Women are, to a great 
extent, destitute of those external stimulants to mental exer- 
tion which men enjoy—arising front business and public in- 
tercourse. Their minds are, therefore, prone to grow inert 
and imbecile, unless they are furnished with some internal re- 
source, or at least, with a habit of reading, and mental re- 
search. And if this remark is applicable to that sex, in gen- 
eral, with what peculiar force does it apply to those whose 
condition is that of celibacy or widowhvod. In these cases—- 
and many such always exist—what a peculiar temptation and 
tendency to despondency and mental as well as bodily inac« 
tion. The widow may, doubtless, be prompted to exertion by 
the necessities of her orphan fainily. But the extremely try- 
ing circumstances in which she is thus placed, evidently ren- 
der the assistance of a well cultivated, and the resources of a 
well furnished mind, far more important still.—And in what 
situation, indeed, can a woman be placed, in which her pre- 
sent enjoyment may not be greatly enhanced by a mind, libe- 
ralized, and strengthened, and systematized, by a suitable 
portion of literary and scientific acquisitions? How would 
a knowledge of Botany, Geology, and Natural History, in- 
crease the delight and mental improvement of every rural 
walk? How would that of every journey be increased by His- 
tory and Geography? Of domestic economy, by Natural Phi- 
losophy and Chemistry? Of epistolary correspondence, nd 
reading, and conversation, by Philology? And of every thing 
lawful, by a practical and experimental acquaintance with 
the oracles of divine truth?—And here another interesting 
train of thought is suggested ; it is concerning her future im- 
provement in knowledge and happiness, as an heir of tmmor- 
tality. I know not in what part of divine revelation—for this 
is here our only guide—the idea is found which would seem to 
be entertained by some, that, in that world, the child and the 
adult, the foolish and the wise, the ignorant and the learned. 
Von. x. Ve. 6.—~June, 1827. 38 
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will be all alike, in point of intellect. A total physical change 
and a degree of moral change, are explicitly revealed, as about 
to take place, «* when this corruptible shall have put on in- 
corruption, and this mortal shali have put on immortality ;” 
but the perfect silence concerning any such intellectual trans- 
formation affords at least strong presumptive evidence that no 
such thing will happen; that the child in this life who dies in 
infancy, will be a child in eternity,—and the person who 
makes his exit with strong intellectual powers, will have a vi- 
gorous intellect still—and so of the other shades of intellectual 
existence: and that these differences prepare the way for the 
different degrees of happiness in heaven, or of torment in hell, 
according as each one’s final place of abode shall have been 
determined by his moral character. It is true, the time will 
arrive, in the lapse of eternal ages, when he that died a child 
will be possessed of more intelligence, than was the greatest 
philosopher, or even the brightest seraph, at any given period 
before; but at any one time in futurity, however remote, the 
philosopher will have still advanced, at least as much beyond 
the infant, as he was at the hour of their death. Intellectual 
existence was found in the terrestial paradise ; who shall dare 
‘raven to deny it a place in the celestial? Adam and Evé 
ost not their mental powers when they lost their happiness by 
the fall; Satan has lost none of his subtlety by being « bound 
with chains under darkness ;”? and who will dare to say that the 
very philosophy which some pervert as an occasion of neg- 
lecting the only Saviour of lost men, is not preparing them 
for as distinguished a place among the tenants of hell, as they 
held among their impious associates here? 

If this view is correct, how truly interesting and solemn is 
the thought, especially to every instructor, that every lesson 
he gives is either raising his pupil higher in everlasting bliss, 
or sinking him deeper in everlasting woe. And how painfal 
the reflection to every philanthropic mind, that the most love- 
ly part of his species should be doomed, through want of cul- 
‘tivation, to everlasting puerility of intellect, and the conse- 
quent incapacity for the enjoyment of that full degree of fu- 
ture as well as present happiness, of which the proper im- 
provement of their natural powers would have rendered them 
capable. 

Having now taken a cursory view of some of the opinions 
and practices on this subject, which are more or less preva- 
lent, it becomes proper to notice more particularly the more 
specific objections, which are or have been made to a more lib 
eral education of young ladies. 
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An objection bas been sometimes made, on the score of in- 
capacity. ‘It is but a waste of property to attempt to educate 
those who have little or no mind’’—says the objector. But 
the erroneousness of this sentiment has, in effect, been already 
exposed; and the writer is also happy in the belief, that the 
sentiment itself has now become nearly obsolete. 

Another objection is contained in a popular English work,* 
recently published in this country, in the following expres- 
sion—**I do believe the reason why so few men, even among 
the intelligent, wish to encourage the cultivation of women, is 
their excessive love for the good things of this life; they trem- 
ble for their dear stomachs, concluding that a woman who 
could taste the pleasures of poetry or sentiment, would never 
descend to pay due atterition to those exquisite flavors in pud- 
ding or pie, that are so gratifying to their philosophic pal- 
ates.”” This objection, however, has also been forestalled in 
the preceding part of the subject; and besides, it has become 
rather unpopular for men to acknowledge the possession of 
such “philosophic palates.” But let us hear some more— 
«‘ And yet, poor gentlemen, it is a thousand pities they should 
be so much mistaken ; for, after all, who so much as a woman 
of sense and cultivation, will feel the real importance of her 
domestic duties ; or who will so cheerfully perform them ?”?—— 
For the credit of my ‘intelligent’? brethren across the At- 
lantic, however, I cannot but hope that the sentiment which 
their fair antagonist has so handsomely combatted, is, after 
all, but a mere man of straw, of herown formation. For where 
is the man of taste and intellect,t who would select as a part- 
ner, and a mother of his children, one who could just perform 
the several duties of her station by instinct, or blind imitation, 
in preference to the woman who has a rule, and can ‘render 
areason” for the performance of the same duties? Nor letit be 


® Jane Taylor. See also the Christian Observer, 1808, p. 157—“And as to 
the poor man, her husband, he dares not make a complaint, lest a quotation 
should thunder in his unclassical ears, and half a dozen ancients be subpa:- 
ned to prove, that the superior attainments of his good woman give her a 
right to the prime place in the family.” ‘ 


+“ Asensible man can never feel a true and just esteem for a woman who is 
entirely averse from all his pursuits, wholly unable to enter into his views 
and feelings, and quite indifferent to the objects which excite his warmest 
regard. ‘Idem velle et idem nolle,” was an ancient definition of friend- 
ship.”— Ch, 06. March, 1808. p. 160. To refer to still better authority— 
** How can two walk together except they be agreed ?”—I have — 
whether the interest which is so frequently taken in sacred musie by the 
parlor circle, is, in reality, owing so much to devotional feeling, or musical 
taste, as it is to its furnishing a community of feeling and interest between 
the gentlemen and ladies. 
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forgotten, that this rational way of proceedure, so far from 
giving one a distaste for what he does, is uniformly found to 
increase the interest of it, and thus afford a fresh stimulus to 
his activity.* his is a truth, which admits of illustration, 
by every practical proceedure, from the management of a 
school-room, up to the government of states. 

The selection of a partner suggests another rather unchi- 
valrous objection——* If wives know too much, they will not 
be likely duly to respect the authority of their husbands.” 
True, if their authority be that of a pope or a despot. But if 
it be a mild and republican influence of reason and religion, 
the more light the more liberty ; the more intelligence in the 
submission, the more cheerful and generous it will be. And 
on casting a glance over the domestic circles of our country, 
where do we find the broils, and contests for conjugal superi- 
ority? Is it not generally among those who are sunk in igno- 
rance and its attendant vices; those whose minds are not 
strengthened by true science, nor liberalized by large and en- 
nobling views ?}—Furthermore, it is said, that it would be an 
evil in society to educate more females than could be provided 
with partners of equal or superior education. But it has been 
already shown that the conjugal is not the only important re- 
lation in which woman needs a well cultivated mind. And 
besides, if even the objection were valid, there is really so lit- 
tle danger now of the evil feared, that it would be premature 
to consider it at present. 

But the most plausible objection to a liberal education of 
females is, that it will have a tendency to destroy that native 
delicacy and modesty, which give the peculiar charm to that 
sex. ‘This objection, however, like the others usually urged, 
is opposed only to a false view of education; to that which is 
partial or superficial. Undoubtedly «a little learning isa 
dangerous thing,” to either sex. That degree, or that kind, 
or that method of instruction, which is calculated to lead the - 
pupil to imagine that sheis something when she is nothing,” 
is unworthy the name of education. True science is ever 
known by the meek eye and downcast look of modesty ; espe- 
cially if this science be founded on the basis of Christian prin- 
ciple, as indeed it ever must. This **meekness of wisdom” 
appears to have been almost personified in «the venerable 


*We are generally more disposed, as well as better qualified, to think 
highly of those who excel in a subject which we understand ourselves ; than 
one of which we are ignorant.”—-Ch. Ob. p. 436. 

+ “A conquered territory, when treated with too much rigor, is apt to 


rise in a boldness of rebellion, to which it would otherwise have been a 
stranger.”—J6. p. 155. 
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Elizabeth Carter, and the blooming Elizabeth Smith,” of 
England; to which examples, the personal acquaintance of 
the writer, and doubtless of the readers, will add many other 
living examples. And what if now and then a round-mouthed 
pedant, or a stiff virago, issues from a ladies’ boarding 
school; it is very probable that their characters would have 
been essentially the same in any other situation; for pedantry, 
be it remembered, is not confined to the pursuits of literature. 
Addison, with great propriety, speaks of pedantic fops, and 
pedantic travellers, and pedautic belles, and pedantic daugh- 
ters, and mothers, and grandmothers, as weil as pedantic teach- 
ers and students.—And besides, who can say that the systems 
or methods of instruction in these same schools just alluded 
to, are not faulty, and calculated to produce these pernicious 
effects ?--But on this point it will be necessary to touch again 
soon. 

These and the like objections are levelled at only what is 
apprehended to be an evil in prospect—an excessive cultiva- 
tion of the female intellect--for in adducing them, the argu- 
ment all along rests not on fact, but merely on hypothesis.* 
A view of the facts already before us, howevef, suggest a train 
of other evils, which, instead of being merely apprehended, 
are already seen and felt. 

The first evil I shall mention (in the present state of female 
education) is the pauctty of well-endowed and well-conducted 
Ladies’ Academies. The whole vumber of these, of the first 
rank, according to the foregoing statement, cannot amount to 
an average of much more than one to each of the United States. 
And when it is considered that about one eighth part of our 
population is composed of misses of a proper age to receive 
instruction at school, it is at once perceived that but a very 
small proportion of them can receive the advantages of these 
schools, at least for any length of time. «* Where, then, are 
the nine?” A small part of them are huddled into the pro-. 
miscuous academics for both sexes; others are taught in small 
private and primary schools; and the rest—get what educa- 
tion their mothers are able and willing to give them, or are 
left to “shirk for themselves.” Now it is evident, that, hav- 
ing had no better advantages themselves, their mothers are 
not able, in general, to advance them far in science or litera- 
ture. The primary and private schools (except a few in the 

* “With regard to educating a young woman above her supposed future 
station in life, which is sometimes heared, it may be remarked, that a knowl- 
edge of her station cannot be anticipated; it may, in each case, be one of 


the greatest importance; should it be otherwise, it igs much easier to vn/- 
rarize one’s refinement, than to refine one’s vulgarity.” 
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cities) are not designed for any thing more than elementary 
instruction. In the promiscuous Academies, whatever advan- 
tages for improvement in science may be possessed, they are 
counterbalanced by such disadvantages of another kind, that 
it is quite problematical whether an attendance at them is, in 
most instances, beneficial to young ladies. The constant em- 
barrassment from studying and reciting in presence of the 
other sex, must be a constant impediment to mental improve- 
ment; and the numerous’ **matches” that originate in that 
situation, evince that the attention of some of the young men 
and women must have been employed to better purpose than 
in poring over the musty volumes of science and literature. 
The main hope, then, for the proper cultivation of the female 
intellect, for raising up future instruc!vesses in every station, 
and thus gradually elevating the standard of education—must 
be in our ladies’ high schools. 

But of these, as was said before, there is a very inadequate 
supply,—and I must here add that those which do exist, are 
not always properly furnished and conducted. Few of them, 
as before observed, have funds, libraries, astronomical and 
philosophical apparatus to any extent, or a sufficient number 
of teachers. For want of adequate public funds, the facilities 
they offer are generally so expensive, as to exclude all but 
the daughters of the wealthy. ‘To verify this assertion, I 
need only to state, that a prospectus recently received from 
one (most prosperous) and least expensive in this region, in- 
forms that, «the whole annual expense of a pupil for board 
and tuition, in the English branches, is only 130 dollars.” To 
this sum must be added something for the other branches of 
painting, language, &. And what proportion of parents in 
the country will believe they can afford to raise 130 or 150 
dollars per annum for each of their daughters of a suitable 
age; especially if they can see no prospect of immediate re- 
muneration? And what is a * suitable age?” Here, after 
all, is the greatest obstacle in the way of female improvement, 
—finishing an education at a public institution before it can 
be well commenced. For, if these pupils were of proper age 
to be capable of making the desirable attainments, few as 
they are, they would exert a great influence in raising the 
standard of female improvement in community. But this 
subject has been already touched upon. 

Another evil in most of the existing boarding schools is a 
want of sufficient room for retirement in the boarding-houses. 
At many of them four or more of the young ladies are obliged 
to quarter in each room. To say nothing here of the great 
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disadvantage of this on the subject of devotion, (which ought 
by no means to be overlooked,) it almost precludes the pos- 
sibility of forming those habits of study out of school and 
school hours, which, if carried home, would be of vastly more 
use to young ladies, than all the immediate knowledge they 
acquire at school. As it is, they usually form a habit of feel- 
ing, that the school-room is their only study; and their school- 
hours their only time for improvement; and, instead of build- 
ing in after life upon the foundation they then lay, the mo- 
ment they reach home their books and their pens are laid 
aside, never, perhaps, to be resumed. 

Again, the time of attendance, as before remarked, is too 
shoit. Owing to this and some other causes, their acquisi- 
tions are apt to be too superficial—a little of every thing, and 
thorough in nothing. An observer often has occasion to be 
reminded of some humorous lines of Jane Taylor, where she 
compares the fashionable education of that time to * patch 
work.” 

“See French and Italian, spread out on her lap ; 
Then dancing springs up, and skips into a gap ; 
Next drawing and all its varieties come, 

Sew’d down in their place by the finger and thumb, 
And then, for completing her fanciful robes, 
Geography, music, the use of the globes, 

&c. &c. which match as they will, 

Are sewn into shape, and set down in the bill. 
Thus science distorted, anc torn into bits, 

Art tortur’d, and frighten’d half out of her wits, 

In portions and patches, some light and some shady, 
Are stich’d up together, and make a fine lady.” 

«Bat after all, this is almost too serious a thing to be laugh- 
ed at. Not only is the young lady turned off with a hetero- 
geneus robe of patchwork, but she has alsos over all, a splen- 
ded garb of vanity, nicely adjusted by the flattery of her 
teachers; which, so far from hiding her deformity, only makes 
it the more conspicuous to every discerning eye. If she could 
be taught to reckon her attainments at what they are worth, 
and form a just estimate of her own character, she would have 
a redeeming spirit stiJl. But being induced to think herself 
to be what she is not, she not only loses much of here own 
usefulness and happiness ; but is prepared also to lead others 
in the same flowery paths.—The practice that has heretofore 
too extensively prevailed, of heaping accomplishments upon 
any one lady whose mind is not strengthened by scientific 
culture, has been aptly compared, by an excellent writer and 
teacher, to a fruitless attempt to put a * polish upon the foam 
of waters ;”—iustead of making her, according to the striking 
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emblem of scripture, a “corner stone polished after the simili- 
tude of a temple” —It is a subject of regret, that a woman of 
the superior wind and attainments of the late Mrs Grant of 
England should have expressed herself, some years ago, in 
such a way as would seem to be inconsistent with this scrip- 
tural view of the female character. **Women, says she, have 
no business with any science but that which serves to emprove 
and adorn conversation.” But her own experience as well as 
scripture and reason, might have shewn that females were de- 
signed also for «far other aims,” than merely that of pleas- 
ing, and rendering themselves agreeable ; that, at least, they 
can wield their pen with nearly as much dexterity as the 
tongue ;— else the literary and moral world must have been 
destitute of the instruction of Miss Moore, and many others, as 
well as her own.—But this expression of her’s is but an indi- 
cation of the remains of that darkness on the subject, in the 
very midnight of which Dean Swift must have been groping 
a century before, when he brought forth that remarkable saw, 
“that after ll their attempts at learning, women in general 
would be surpassed by the attainments of a common school- 
boy.” But thanks to the correcting influence of christianity, 
the ‘darkness is”? now nearly * past.” 

Perhaps it might be added, as an existing evil in some of 
our female schools of the higher order, that there is an excess 
of restriction laid on the pupils. A proper degree of restraint 
is an indispensable requisite to the welfare of the individual 
pupils as well as the institution ;—the degree of this restraint 
to be proportioned as much as may be to the ages and dispo- 
sitions of the students. Nor is the modern fashionable ideas 
of séme, that girls at the age of fifteen or twenty become so 
much wiser and older «than their teachers” and parents, that 
they must leave off the usual titles of respect, and be wholly 
their own directors, at all countenanced either by reason or 
revelation. But there is certainly a wide difference between 
this, and those rules which have been promuigated from some 
of these institutions, ‘that none of the young ladies shall walk 
out, or receive a call without the attendance of some one of 
the teachers; and shall receive or send no letters which are 
not inspected by the teachers.” The idea of trying a teacher 
and pupil together, lice a Roman soldier chained to a prison- 
er, cannot be remarkably pleasant to either. And besides, 
there is danger, in every case of excessive restraint, that its 
subject, or its renoval, will run into the opposite extreme of 
wild indulgence.—In some of the existing institutions, how- 
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ever, there may be more need of guarding against too great a 
laxity in discipline. 

Another evil attached to our boarding schools, is a deficien- 
cy of classics and text-books properly adapted to the circum- 
stances of young ladies.—especially works on moral and in- 
tellectual philosophy. Locke is antiquated ; Stewart is in- 
complete; and yet very much filled with metaphysical contro- 
versy, which is as uninteresting to such students, as it is unin- 
telligible; and Brown is too voluminous and expensive for 
general use; and even if it could be used, would not an- 
swer exactly the intended purpose. There is wanting a 
work,* of convenient size, founded more decidedly and evi- 
dently on the basis of christianity, and embracing an adequate 
description of the intellectual powers, the moral powers, and 
the active powers, and of their mutual connexion and depen- 
dence on each other. Especially desirable is it, that theewill 
and the passions and emotions should be properly treated 
in a work designed for the use of those, whose happiness and 
usefulness are so essentially connected with their proper 
management of these as has been already remarked. “Better 
adapted text-books are also needed in many of the sciences, 
and in the foreign and ancient languages; but this defect 
in common to both sexes, aud need not be touched upon here. 

There is another evil in the training of both sexes—I speak 
not now exclusively of scholastic education—which I wish to 
notice so far as it is immediately connected with females ;— 
and I shall have done. 

The common division of education into physical, moral, and 
intellectual, is very lucid, and probably correct. Now the 
evil alluded to consists in some attention being paid to the 
last of these, to the neglect of one or both of the others, equal- 
ly important. This ‘ought ye to have done, and not to have 
left the others undone.” Yet, strange as it may appear, 
many parents seem to be well satisfied if their children can be 
sent to school, and acquire a smattering of what they call 
learning; while the culture of the heart and of the bedily 
faculties, is almost entirely overlooked.t But, as the subject 
of moral culture is involved in that of general education, it is 
not my intention here to dwell upon it; nor upon the subject 
of physical culture, any farther than it is particularly appli- 
cable to young ladies, as it respects their dress, diet, and exer- 

* For such a work there are perhaps sufficient materials in the writings 
of Reid, Stewart, Brown, Edwards, Allison, and Kame. 


+ How few parents, for example, make personal piety, or even scripture 
morality, an indispensable requisition in a teacher for their children. 


Von. X. Vo. 6.— June, 18°27. 59 
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cise.—By the term dress, I understand that which has a refer- 
ence to personal appearance, in distinction from clothing, which 
refers mainly to _— comfort: What this appearance 
shall be, I pretend not to dictate; this is the province of fash- 
ion, or rather, of a well cultivated taste,—**with this special 
observance,” that the young lady *o’erstep not the modesty of 
nature ;” nor injure her form and health, by any painful dis- 
tortions or contractions of this vile body. «For this, although 
it make the unskilful laugh, cannot but make tlie judicious 
grieve”—Now, there is a little dialogue on this subject,—-—a 
true story—which I would were told; but which must be told, 
if at all, in a very low whisper.—+Dr can you cure this dis- 
tressing posn in my side ??*—*Dear Miss S. why do you have 
a pain in your side ?”’—** Why, it came upon me, Dr how can 
IT tell why?” «And do you really wish to get rid of it ?”?’— 
660, I would do any thing, if I could be free from it.”-— 
‘Well, then, Jay aside your corsets, and permit your lungs 
to have free motion.”” *O Dr Z dont dress tight.”’--And here 
the matter ended—-the physician retaining his opinion and his 
medicine ;* and the patient, her fashion and her disorder. 
But--“a word to the wise.” 

But, as it has been necessary, in this part of the subject, 
‘sto call in medical aid,” let us hear further the result of 
what may be supposed to be the deliberations of a general 
hoard of health, for the year 1827.  **The muslin consumption 
does not prevail quite so extensively as it did, on account of 
the increasing habit of wearing flannel clothing ; but there 
still occur very many cases, owing to the sudden exposure to 
severe chills after the perspiration of the midnight ball.— 
The cases of tea-palsy are rather growing in number and in- 
veteracy ; nothing, but the general disuse of-hot drinks, can 
possibly put a check to this appalling disease. The dyspepsia 
is becoming more and more fashionable every day. Let any 
one but indulge freely in inaction, and take care never to re- 
tire till it is fairly mght, nor rise till it is'as fairly day; and 
to diet well upon hot drinks and pastry,—and he may soon 
be in this delightful fashion, to perfection.” 

But to be serious,—-whoever notices carefully the habits 
and health of the rising generation, and especially the female 
part of it, he cannot but be filled with the apprehension, that 
a weakly race is about to people the United States, at the very 
time, when the character of the age for benevolent enterprise 
requires a population of a quite different description. Let 


* The Physician whose opinion is here expressed, is one of the first of the. 
profession in America. 
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ihe philanthropist, then, look at tlris subject, in all its bear- 
ings. Let every christian mother, and affectionate father, 
and generous brother, in our couutry, feel as they ought for 
the happiness and usefulness of their danghters and sisters ; 
and, by providing them with the means of a good education, 
contribute their individual share of influence to a general ad- 
vancement of this great and good cause. Let every lady who 
was deprived of the means when young, think herself still not 
too old to commence a private course of mental improvement, 
which will benefit community no tess than herself. Let every 
patriot behold the future destinies of his country, in a high 
sense involved in this subject ; and use his influence, and a 
portion of his property, in the establishment of suitable insti- 
tutions for female education. Let the attention of the public 
be called to this subject by free legislative discussions, and 
wise and liberal enactments. And above all, let our minis- 
ters of religion consider well the moral and religious influence 
of females; let them notice their fervent but unobtrusive piety; 
let them compute the proportion of charitable resources which 
annually come into the sacred treasury from the scanty purses 
and the active influence of women ;—* and let them pray.” 
And when they are striving for the prosperity of Zion, let 
them feel, that here they may stand on an important vantage 
ground, where a small exertion may produce a great effect ; 
that, although every pious and well educated lady may not be 
the mother of a Davis, a Mills, or a Newton, yet she will not 
fail to exert a very important influence, which will be felt to 


the latest posterity. THEODOSIUS. 


REVIEW.—Continued. 


The Doctrines of the Church vindicated from the misrepresentations of 
Dr Joun Rice; and the Integrity of Revealed Religion defended 
against the ‘* No Comment Principle’ of promiscuous Bible Socie- 
ties. Bythe Right Reverend Joun S. Ravenscrort, D.D. Bishop 
of the Diocese of North Carolina. 8vo. pp. 166. Raleigh :— 
Printed by J. Gales & Son, 1826. 


“We maintained in our former Review, that our principles do by 
no means nullify the ministry of the gospel, and the sacraments of 
the church. ‘Bishop R. endeavors to show (pp 87, 88.) that we 
are inconsistent with ourselves: and on pa. 91, he brings under this 
charge, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and an 
excellent brother of ours, the Reverend Dr Miller, of the Theolo- 
gical Seminary in Princeton. 


“Yet Dr Rice cannot but know, that in resorting to this trick, indeed, in his 
entire defence of the Bible Society principle, he is liable to be confrontetl 
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with the highest authority of hts own dénomination (the General Assembly ) 
in favor of the Westminster Confessiun of Faith, as indispensable to a right 
understanding of the Bible; and also with the recorded opinion of a brother 
Divine and Theological Professor, in favor of creeds and confessions—in 
other words, expositions and comments as essentia/ to the utility and purity 
of faith in the church. How these solemnly considered and authoritative 
sentiments of his own church, are reconcilable with the support of the ‘no 
comment’ principle, is for Dr Rice to make out; and to assist him in this 
difficult job, Bishop R. refers him to the recantation by the General Assem- 
bly of 1825, of the sentiments published in 1824, and to Dr Miller’s Letter 
on Bible Societies, subsequent to his published Lecture on the utility of 
Creeds and Confessions.”—p. 91. 


As for ourselves, we only say asick man will be more likely to 
recover, ifa physician perfectly acquiinted with his case, should 
send him medicine, and a plainly written prescription. But this is 
not at all inconsistent with the opinion, that the sick man might 
do much better, if the physician could visit him, examine the symp- 
toms, and then prescribe. ; 

As for the General Assembly—that venerable body did. in the 
year 1824 give a testimony in favor of Creeds and Confessions. 
The Assembly of the following year, referred to that testimony as 
sufficiently decisive, without the repetition of simitar sentiments. 
To call this a recantation, is saying that an affirmative is a negative. 
But in the Annual Report of the state of religion, drawn up by a 
committee, and adopted by the Assembly, we find the following dec- 
laration respecting the American Bible Society. ‘The American 
Bible Society we regard, under God, as the glory and defence of 
our land. We share in its blessings, and, in our measure, in its 
support. As will be seen from the Report of its operations for the 
last year, its sphere of influence has been constantly enlarging.” 

“The nature of the service in which it is employed, and the 
multiplied testimonies which are from day to day afforded of its 
vast benefit to our country and our continent, bespeak a presence 
in it, which no created power can safely resist.”’ 

‘To oppose this institution is to fight against God, and yet we have 
seen infidels, and half reformed protestants, uniting with the papal 
Hierarchy, in opposing the circulation of the word of life, as though 
the volume which Jehovah has adapted to the constitution of man, 
and sent down from above for his use, and made efticient in his 
redemption, and commanded to be given unto him, could not with 
safety be committed to his hands.”’ Perhaps this is what the bishop 
calls a recantation. The reverend Dr Miller maintains the utility 
of Creeds nnd Confessions ; and 1s a warm friend of the Bible So- 
ciety. Bishop R. thinks this a great inconsistency. We will tell 
him an anecdote. There is now living, we hope, a clergyman of 
the Church of England, named Simeon. The bishop of North Ca- 
rolina has no doubt heard of him. Perhaps he owns a work of his 
commonly called Simeon’s Skeletons. It is intended to assist preach- 
ers in the Composition of Sermons. This Mr Simeon delivered at 
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Cambridge, some years ago, and afterwards published a short course 
of sermons on ‘* The Excellency ofthe Liturgy :’’ This is thought 
quite an able work. But when he came to publish, the Preface of 
this very volume contained a defence of the Bible Society—that is, 
according to Bishop R. Mr Simeon wrote a book ; and then a pre- 
face in the way of recantation! But how is it, tuat the bishop-can- 
not see that there is here nothing like inconsistency. Will he who 
thinks that he knows so weil how to distinguis things that differ, 
be so good as to point ont the contradiction between the following 
positions. —A good bed, a careful nurse, suitable medicine, and a 
skilful physician, are oseful and necessary for a sick man.—Suitable 
medicine, with the prescription of a skilful physician, are useful and 
necessary fora sick man? The positions are different, because 
one contains more than the other. Bishop K’s whole reasoning on 
this subject is like this—Bed, nurse, medicine and Physician are 
useful and necessary; but medicine is not useful or necessary. He 
says a thing, and then contradicts a part of it. And his saying amounts 
just tothis. Ifa physician cannot go and see a sick man, he must 
not send him medicine and a prescription, lest he fall into mistake, 
and destroy himself;—people are so stupid and ignorant, they will be 
as apt as not to swallow the Spanish flies, and make a plaster of the 
calomel; and therefore they must be left to themselves, to use 
their own quack nostrums. [ doubt not many of them will recover; 
but if you send them medicine they will probably die. 

Bishop R. thinks it ** a pitifal quibble—miserable sophistry,” to 
say that the Bible Society was not formed to interpret Scripture. 
We, however, have such confidence in the i stelligence of our rea- 
ders, as to be perfectly willing to leave this matter to their judg- 
ment. 

In pages 91, 92, 93, we have adeatribe on christian benevo- 
lence, which we do not think it worth while to notice ; as our rea- 
ders must before this time have been convinced, that they could 
learn nothing on that subject from the work before us. 

In concluding this part of the pamphlet, bishop R. notices three 
particulars in our Review, in such a way that we must notice them 
also. 

“The first is, the repeated insinuation, and occasionally the direct asser- 
tion, that the doctrines laid down in my Sermons on the subjects of the 
Church and Ministry, and in the two last particularly, are of a character too 
‘nearly akin to Popery, to suit the meridian of Protestant Amenea,’”’ 

‘* What purpose this insinuation is intended to answer, bevond 
that of profiting by the prejudice it may serve to excite and con- 
tinue against the Episcopal church, you best know.’’—The bishop 
here again reminds us of the anecdoie of Diogenes, before reiated. 
He is just as wide of the mark as he well can be. ‘Our motives are 
such as we shall never be ashamed to avow before the world. We 
do most assuredly believe that the Episcopal church is not necessa- 
rily high church. On the contrary, we have no doubt that high 
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church notions have, from the days of Laud until the present time, 
been injurious to its best interests. And although there are several 
things in its forms and order, which we think at variance with the 
Scriptures, yet we believe that the great doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion are embodied in its Liturgy and Articles. We have therefore 
loved and honored it as a branch of the true church, and have 
often prayed for its purity and prosperity. We however did be- 
lieve, and do yet believe, that the opinions which prompted bishop 
R. and others to oppose the Bible Society, are akin to Popery : that 
they make a part of that system by which, in former times, the 
church was corrupted, until it ceased to be a true church, and be- 
came what is so strikingly described in the Homily for Whitsunday 
before quoted. But really, we did not believe that bishop R. un- 
derstood his own principles, or saw theirtendency. We therefore 
frankly stated our views ; not for the purpose of exciting prejudices 
against the Episcopal church—we indignantly repel the insinuation 
——but for the purpose of exciting opposition among ati, Episcopa- 
lians as well as others, to high charch principles—-and, (detur venia 
verbo) not without some hope that our exhibition might startle 
bishop R. himself, and lead him to reconsider his opinions. So 
much had we mistakenour man! But have we also mistaken the 
real character of the Episcupal church? Does bishop R. repre- 
sent it truly? Jf so; then the Episcopal church is akin to Popery. 
We place the matter on this issue. Do Episcopalians generally 
adopt the principles laid down by the bishop; and, however they 
may condemn the spirit in which his book is written, do they think 
ite reasoning ‘‘ unanswerable ?”? Then they do generally approxi- 
mate to Popery. But weno more believe, that our Episcopal breth- 
ren do generally adopt these high church notions, than we doubt 
about their affinities, and tendencies. Our convictions are about 
the same on each side. Weare sure that high church bas a near 
kindred to Popery: and we are about equally sure that the great 
body of Episcopalians in the United States are low charchmen ; 
and as for the truly pious among them, we verily believe, that while 
their hearts are with us, they abstain from communion with other 
denominations, solely through respect for their bishops and other 
clergy. Ifthis is not so now; then, by some secret agencies,’ a 
very great change of opinion has taken place, within the last twelve 
or fifteen years. 

Our Reviewer had said, in substance that bishop R. was not 
alone in his oppugnation to the Bible Society, that .bishops in Eng- 
Jand and Scotland, the Pope and almost all the Romish bishops in 
the world had preceded him 1n ‘ this crusade’’* to rescue the Bible 
from the abuses of Dissenters and Infideis ; and, alluding to the fact 
just then made public, that the Roman Catholics had stimulated the 
Grand Seignor to issue a firman against the distribution of the Bible 
in his dominions, the Reviewer added that the head of the Mahom- 


* We thank the bishop for teaching us that word. 
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etan faith was almost 1s much opposed to the distribution of the 
Bible, as any Catholic or Protestant bishop can be. On this the bish- 
op remarks, 

“ Now, sir, will you be pleased to come forward, and point out any Pro- 
testant Bishop, either in Europe or America, who is opposed to the distri- 
bution of the Bible. For this you must clo, or stand convicted of fostering 
prejudice, at the expense of truth. And JI speak thus plain, because the 
case is of that sort which precludes mistake, as to the fact. You have said, 
*that the Grand Seignor is almost as mucti opposed to the distribution of the 
Bible in his dominions, as any Catholic or Protestant Bishop can be.’ Un- 
less, therefore, you can shew some Protest:nt Bishop, whois opposed tothe 
‘distribution of the Bibie, as Roman Catiolic Bishops are opposed to it, you 
are justly chargeable asa false accuser of the brethren.”—pa. 97. 

We have a right to insist that our words should be construed ac- 
cording to the established rules ofinterpretation. We had all along 
spoken of the distribution of the Bible, on the principle of the Bible 
Society, without note or comment. We never dreamed that Pro- 
testants, Papists or Mahometans would oppose the distribution of the 
Bible with such notes and comments as they might choose to send 
with it. We said over and over, in a way to give bishop R. mortal 
offence, but really without intending it, that he was willing to dis- 
tribute the Bible with the Book of Common Prayer. Every prin- 
ciple of fair construction, then, required that our words should be 
taken in the meaning which our whole usage had given to them. 
Every unprejudiced reader will see at once, that when we said Pro- 
testants were opposed to the distribution of the Bible, we meant 
‘* without note or comment.” That is, we intended to state a fact, 
in which bishop R. glories through the whole of bis work. But he 
thinks fit to represent us as making the charge absolutely. Why he 
should do this, except for the pleasure of resorting to * the coun- 
terpart quarrelsome,”’ we are at a loss to conjecture. However 
this may be, we are willing to take him on his own ground—And 
we now affirm that he is opposed to the distribution of the Bible, 
“as Roman Catholic bishops are opposed to it.” In offering our 
proof, we must be understood as speaking of the avowed reasons of 
bishop R. and Roman Catholic bishops. 

Bishop R. opposes the distribution of the Bible without note or 
comment. But Roman Catholic bishops oppose it on the same 
ground. Therefore bishop R. is opposed to the distribution of the 
Bible ‘‘ as Roman Catholics are opposed to it.” 

Has the bishop any objection to this syllogism ? Negatur Miia 
He denies the position respecting the Catholics To the proof then. 
The bishop of Rome is a Roman Catholic bishop, of some note and 
authority in the church. A Rescript of Pope Pius vii, dated April 
8th, 1820, addressed to the Vicars Apostolic of Great Britain ; con- 
tains the following exhortation to the faithful: “ That they abstain 
from the reading of the wicked books, in which, in these calamitous 
times, our holy religion is on all sides attacked; and that they should 
he strengthened in faith and good works, by the reading of pious 
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books, and particularly the Hoty Scriptures, in editions, APPROVED 
BY THE CHURCH ; you preceding them by word and example.”— 
The following are the original words—Ut a perversorum librorum 
lectione, quibus calamitosis hisce temporibus, sancta nostra religio 
undique impetitur, abstineant ; ut piorum librorum, presertim sac- 
rarum scripturarum lectione, in EDITIONIBUS AB ECCLESIA APPROBA- 
TIs, in fide et in bouts operibus, vohis verbo et exemplo preeunti- 
bus, confortentur. Bui what sort of editions are approved by the 
church. In answer to this question, we give the substance of the 
Title of a New Testament no. tying on our table. “ Annotations 
on the New Testament of Jesus Christ, in which, 

1. The literal sense is explained according to the expositions of 
the ancient Fathers. 

2. The false interpretations, both of the ancient and modern writ- 
ers which are contrary to the received doctrine of the Catholic 
Church, are briefly examined and disproved, &c. By R.W. D.D. 
With permission and approbations. This work was once, we 
know, the property of a poor Irish Catholic. It was intended for 
general use ; as it is published in conformity with the decision of 
the council of ‘Trent. Sess. iv. 

The scriptures have been published in the vernacular tongue 
again and again, by Roman Catholics. ; 

‘It is acommon mistake ainong Protestants, to suppose that the 
Catholic laity are debarred the use of the scriptures, and that 
the Catholic church never authorizes any translation of them 
into the modern languages.” Religious World Displayed. By 
the Rev. Robert Adam, B.A. Oxford, 1, 82. [The article from 
which this extract is made, was written by a Roman Catholic.] 

It is undeniable that the Roman Catholics do not avow opposi- 
tion to the circulation of the scriptures with such notes and com- 
ments as the church approves. They avow the contrary. 

It is worth while to consider the reasons by which they attempt 
to justify their opposition to the distribution of the Bible alone. 
The following extracts copied verbatim from some of the most res- 
pectable English periodicals, afford some very curious coinciden- 
ces. Hear how Roman Catholics speak in opposition to the Bible 
Society. 

“The general perusal of the Bible without any interpretation 
was in accordance, perhaps, with the desultory and capricious 
genius of the protestant religion; but in Ireland there existed a 
creed utterly incompatible with the wild freedom of opinion ; and 
which is so determinate and fixed, as to leave no field for the ezxer- 
cise of individual judgment in the construction of the word of God. 
The Roman Catholic faith is built on the scriptures, as explained 
by the church, and if the lower classes were to peruse them without 
that explanation upon which their religion rests, it is not unlikely that 
they would contract opinions inconsistent with the meaning invarta- 
bly annexed by Roman Catholics—sy turk cuuncn—to the holy writ- 
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ings—The whole dispute narrows itself into a question of fact. Is 
it, (the circulation of the scriptares without note or comment) or 
is not inconsistent with the spirit of Catholicism? If it be, there 
is an end of the argument: at least it must be admitted that Roman 
Catholics are justified in their strenuous opposition to an attempt to 
subvert their religion ? 

Another speaker against the Bible Society says, ‘‘He would now 
ask which of the Bible reading gentlemen agreed in their faith ?— 
He did not believe that any two of those he saw, held the same re- 
ligious opinion. And, alluding to the Rev. Mr Noel of the English 
Church, and Captain Gordon, who was a presbyterian, he asks, 
**Did the young English gentleman and the Scotch Captain, who 
came here as missionaries, hold the same faith ?—They travelled, 
he supposed, ina post-chaise to overturn the Catholic religion— 
How did these post-chaise companions agree on religious matters ? 
Did they toss up for religion? Or which of their religious tenets 
were their converts to embrace ? 


Once more: The following resolutions were drawn up by a dis-. 


tinguished Roman Catholic priest, to be adopted by an Anti-Bible 
meeting. 

‘‘Resolved—That it appears to this meeting—that the free and 
indiscriminate circulation of the Bible, without note or comment 
amongst our poor, constitutes the basis of the education, sanctioned 
and supported by the London Hibernian Society.” 

Resolved, 2dly, That we consider such a system of education 
CONTRARY TO THE SACRED SCRIPTURES, PREJUDICIAL TO THE INTER- 
ESTS OF TRUE RELIGION, and subversive of all order in civil socis 
ety.” 

Resolved, 3dly, That as good and sincere christians, and as loyal 
subjects, we will resist with all our might, the establishment of such a 
system among us, because we are convinced that it would substitute 
eventually scerTicisM and INFIDELITY tn place of christianity, and 
anarchy and confusion in place of order and good government.”’ 

We could fill page after page with matters of the same kind. 
But this is enough. Let our readers compare these extracts, with 
bishop Ravenscroft’s reasonings, and judge between him and us. 
Is it ‘ta forced and false construction,” when we affirm that his opin- 
ions are akin to popery? He sincerely believes that they were 
“the light of the reformation’’—-But in fact they are fundamental 
principles, on which popery built its usurpations. And his old 
rule, was a rule adopted when the man of sin had already begun his 
work. 

But the most amusing part of the whole work under Review, is, 
that, in which an attempt is made to retort on the Bible Society 
the charge of maintaining errors akin to Popery, This the bishop 
is pleased to do in the words ‘‘of one of the vestry of the episcopal 
church, Raleigh.’ He is ‘‘exceeding happy to inform us——for he 
feels great comfort in it—that there are gentlemen and christians 
Vok. x. «Vo. 6.—-June, 18°27, 4) 
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in that vestry, to whose competent judgment we might safely com- 
mit deeper things than our logic, and from whom even we might 
derive an accession of knowledge, both on religious and other sub- 
jects’’--We doubt it not-—-and we are always glad to learn from 
such as are able to instruct us. Let us hear then, 


“The Romanists contend, that the Scriptures are confided exclusively to 
the clergy ; that the laity are to receive implicitiy, without inquiry or ex- 
amination, what is by them declared to be the truth of these Scriptures. 
To the people they give the Churcé and the Ministry, but retain for them- 
selves the Scriptures. Vhey thereby separate the former from the latter, 
and deny the people at large one of the most efficient means of grace. 

The doctrine of the Bible Society, involved in the rejection of comments 
“that the scriptures are exclusively sufficient,” produces a like separation 
with that of the Romanists; the difference being, that the former give to 
the people, the scriptures without the church, while the latter give to them, 
the church and refuse the scriptures. in opposition to the latter error, the 
reformers and standard writers of the Church, contended, because it was 
the prominent error of their day. Ln opposition to the former, bishop R. 
and those who think with him, contend, because it is the prominent error of 
our own time. The bishop, and those who think with him, are perfectly 
consistent in refusing to countenance these Bible Societies; because they 
Maintain, that all the institutions of God, designed as- means of conveying, 
and giving assurance of his favor to fallen man, should be communicated to 
the people. ‘That those things which he has wuited, should never be separ- 
ated by a vain confidence, which rushes into the counsels ot the Most High, 
and acting as God, profanely elevates one of his institutions, by the depres. 
sion of another. “The bishop, and other opponents of the principle and 
practice of these Bible Societies, unite, in condemning all separation of the 
means of grace, one from the other; whether devised by the craft of Roman- 
ists, or suggested by the mistaken liberality of the Brble Societies; and in 
affirming that the Gospel, as one in its doctrines, order and ministrations, 
should be afforded entire to the people. 

They hold, that a true Church, in which the pure word of God is preach- 
ed by those having authority thereto, valid a:tministrations of the sacra- 
ments, and the scriptures to be examined and read by all who can read 
them, are together the sure means, prepared by divine wisdom for our salva- 
tion, . That in their union there is sufety; in their separation there is dan- 
ger. That separation of the gne from the other is erroneous, whether it be 
made by Protestants or Romanists, whether it be the result ef designing 
policy or uninformed benevolence—whether it be a corruption of the dark 
ages, which benighted christianity and learning, or a meteoric error, kindled 
into a blaze in our own day, by the collision of different elements in reli- 
gious belief, chafing themselves in an attempt at-unnatural union.”—pp. 99, 
100, 


Now to us, this appears, for all the world, like the argument of 
an ingenious and acute lawyer, who knows that he has a bad cause. 
If so, certainly much deeper things than our logic may be commit- 
ted to this reasoner ; for the law we are told is a bottomless pit. 
But let us look at the argum nt. 

1. The first paragraph contains a statement, which we have just 
shown to be inaccurate. The Romanists profess to give to the peo- 
ple “the church and the ministry,” and the scriptures with their 
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€xpositions, their notes and comments—and in this high churchmen 
are like them. 

2. The Romanists profess to give to the people all that God ever 
designed for them.--The Bible Society professes to give only a 
part; because they can give no more.—But this part is such that 
it may well lead them to desire and seek the rest. 

3: But let us admit that the Vestryman states his case accurately; 
and that the Romanists do avowedly debar the people from access 
to the scriptures, entirely—then the case is this: They say to the 
people, we give you the church and the ministry ; but you are se 
ignorant and perverse, you shall not have the bible lest you abuse 
it to your destruction. 

The Bible Society says, ‘‘As the word of God contains the whole 
truth which God has revealed for the salvation of man, in terms se 
plain, that all fundamental truths may be understood by all men, we ~ 
give you the bible. And as in the present divided state of the 
christiatY world, we cannot bring all who profess the christian name 
to unite in any other measure of charity, we send you the Bible 
alone, which is ‘‘sufficient to make you wise unto salvation.”’ 

4. The church is a society formed for the express purpose of en- 
joying the ministry and sacraments as well as the word ; and with- 
holding any part of these privileges is defeating the very purpose of 
the organization, and violating the express command of Christ. But 
the Bible Society is acompany, voluntarily formed under the gen- 
eral influence of the law of love, and has nothing to do with the 
church, ministry, and sacraments. The Roman church then, 
which is bound to afford allthe means of grace, says——here is a gift 
of God which the people shall not have. The Bible Society says, 
--here is the gift of God, which we associated for the purpose of 
giving—-as for the rest it is not our business to do any thing with 
them. Yet the Bible Society is akin to popery!—There is a 
famous piece of reasoning recorded in a book, which perhaps every 
body has not seen, we therefore copy it here. 

“If you look in the maps of the ‘orld. you shall find, in the com- 
parisons between Macedon and Monmouth, that the situations, look 
you, is both alike. There is a river in Macedon; and there is also, 
moreover, a river at Monmouth: it is called Wye at Monmouth, 
but it is out of my prains, what is the name of the other river; but 
’tis all one; "tis so like as my fingers ts to fingers, and there is salm- 
ons in both.”” We beg pardon of Fluellen’s ghost-—his argument 
is the best of the two. ‘There ts a river in each country, and there 
are salmons in both. But the Romanists authoritatively take away: 
while the Bible Society only does not give. The Bible Society like 
the church of Rome! Indeed this 1s deeper than our Logic. 

But in the next place, we have a word or two to say in defence 
of our Reviewer, and the American bishops. | 

Bishop R. had written and published these words. ‘I have no 
hesitation in asserting, that more than two, perhaps a majority of 
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the American bishops, are not in favor of Bible Societies, on the 
principle adopted by the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
copied by a majority of those in this country. While, of those who 
are known to have given them countenance, reasons and motivesvery 
different from those of sanctioning such principles, have operated in 
inducing them to have any connexion with such societies.”” Now 
we honestly considered this a very unadvised declaration. It did 
convey to our minds, ap unintentional we readily admit, but severe 
and very undeserved censure. It said this—that American bishops 
acted publicly, before the world, in support of principles which 
they could not sanction. It was said by a bishop-—we know in the 
heat of controversy. We wished that in cooler moments it might 
be reconsidered, and unsaid. Regard for the honor of the christian 
ministry made us earnestly wish it. 

Pudet hec opprobria potuisse dici sed non potuisse refelli. For 
this purpose, we designed to let bishop R. see what use might ea- 
sily be made of his unguarded expressions——at the same «ime de- 
claring sincerely our opinion that reproaches of this kind would be 
unjust. We did not for a moment suspect that bishop R. meant any 
thing derogatory to his brethren. But we verily thought that in his 
haste, he had done to these venerable men what we would not have 
done for the world--impeached their sincerity. Bishop R. could 
not enter into our motives; he could not conceive of any thing but 
hostility in one who opposed his peculiar sentiments; and therefore 
in that tedious paroxysm of which we spoke in the beginning, he 
permits himself to write thus, 


* Generous, candid, charitable man! But as I am altogether unwilling to 
bear the reproach transferred to me, as the writer of the Note, I will just 
say, that so far is it from being the p/ain meaning of the passage, that no one 
would have made this use of it, who was not jimself capable of al! the per- 
fidy which it implies. And so far from refraining from an assault, it is actually 
made, and in that way too, which is well understood to be most effectual 
with the uninformed and the prejudiced, by insinuation of more than ap- 
pears; while the cunning disclaimer is put in as the loop-hole of retreat. 
But, sir, it shall not answer your purpose—for I am happily able to free 

. both the bishops and myself, from the injurious imputation of your implied 


charge.”—p. 101. 


We quote this passage that our readers may join with us in pity- 
ing and praying for Bishop Ravenscroft. 

The explanation and vindication of his remarks respecting the 
bishops who are connected with Bible Societies, so far from being 
satisfactory, makes the matter worse. ‘Reasons (says he, p. 102) 
and motives perfectly innocent and even praiseworthy’’-—and yet 
‘‘yery different from those of sanctioning such principles’’ present 
themselves readily to every ingenious mind:’’—He then assigns ‘the 
desire to conciliate—-to soften the asperities of religious dissent, by 
such concessions to prejudice, as can be made with a good con- 
sciénce’’—and “‘such reasons and motives as these.”? Now, we are 
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not satisfied that the American bishops, connected with the Bible 
Society, should rely on a defence as lame as this. Some of them 
are zealous in its support—are presidents of societies formed on the 
‘‘no comment principle.’’ Now, they approve the principle, or 
they do not. If they approve it--as we must belheve they do—they 
act with the openness and sincerity of christians. Lf they disapprove 
it;—surely it must be because the principle injuriously affects the 
interests of religior. Does bishop K, mean that they act against their 
real sentiments, on such a subject as this, to conciliate? Do evil 
that good may come? Again, we say, if we were enemies, what oc- 
casion for triumph would be here. But no! we disclaim, béfore the 
world, our belief that bishop R. has stated the true reasons for the 
conduct of the prelates in question. Otherwise, what should we 
have to say of such ‘scrambling for prosetytes,”’ as this? We have 
aright to say farther, that all Episcopalians, who continue their 
connexion with the Bible Society, do not think the bishop’s book 
“‘unanswerable.’’ He has vot, in their judgment, proved that the 
Bible Society 1s subversive of revealed religion. _— 

We have not, even yet, given up all hope that bishop R. will be 
a friend of the Bible Society. Our readers may think that this ‘tis 
hoping aguinst bope.”’ Among our reasons, one is that he has for- 
gotten how far he was friendly to the Institution, while Rector of 
St. James’s parish in Mecklenburg He states the case thus, 


* The Rev. Mr Treadway, recently ordained a Deacon in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, was appointed an Agent of the Virginia Bible Society, 
at the instance of Bishop Moore, for the formation of Auxiliary Societies.— 
In this capacity, he visited my then parish, and was received by me with all 
the attention due to his clerical character, and was assisted in his particular 
object, so far as introducing him to the people, and making appointments 
for him to preach, and explain the views of the Society, from the respect 
due to my Diocesan. Mr Treadway having succeeded in obtaining a suffi. 
cient number to form a Society, and a day being appointed for them to meet 
at the couri-house, and being himself obliged to visit some other places in 
the interval, he requested me to draw up a constitution afid rules for the 
regulation of the Society. This lt assented to, as an accommodation to him, 
and performed it by copying a printed form, which I found among some 
loose pa:nphlets in my study. I believe also, that I gave a dolar, or some 
smali contribution to the Society—preached an extempore Sermon, to a 
small congregation convened on an appointment made for Mr Treadway, 
which he did not attend, and at a meeting ofthe Society to elect their offi. 
cers, when only three or four attend+d, I advised, as the only probable means 
of becoming organized, that the few who were present should name the 
officers, and notify them of their election, The plan was agreed to, and at 
the request of those preseni, the nomination was made by myself, embrac- 
ing all classes of religious profession in the county, except Episcopalians— 
not one of whom was nominated to any office in tlie Society ; having previ- 
ously refused to have any thing to do with its transactions myself. This is 


the whole extent of my intromissions with the formation of this Auxiliary, 
or any other Bible Society.”—p. 103. 


Now we have not the least doubt that bishop R. made this state- 
ment according to the best of his recollection. Let no one say that 
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we maké an insinuation to the contrary. But the record of the case 
will refresh his memory. It speaks thus, 

1. The following paper, to be subscribed by any who might be 
willing to unite in a Bible Society, is attributed to the Rector of St. 
James. ‘* Unwilling to view with indifference the providential 
openings for the reception of the gospel at home and abroad, and 
particularly among the aborigines of our country, and the anited and 
mighty efforts making in the promulgation of the sacred scriptures 
throughout the continent, we whose names are hereunto affixed, do 
agree to form ourselves into an association to be denominated the 
Mecklenburg Bible Society, whose sole object shall be to co-operate 
with the Bible Society of Virginia in encouraging a wider circula- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures.” Dated Sept. 16th, 1822. The first 
name on this paper is that of J. S. Raveascroft.—Here is betokened 
a feeling worthy ofa christian minister. 

2. On the 18th of Nov. 1822, the Constitution ofthe Society was 
adopted, by a meeting, of which the Rector gave notice,* which he 
attended, and at which he preached. The second Article of the 
Constitution requires that the copies of the Bible shall be ‘in every 
case unaccompanied with either note or comment.”’ And the 13th 
Article provides that the second article shall be ** unalterable.” 

It is said that particular stress was laid on the words, without note 
or comment. 

8. At this meeting, the Rector presided ; and thirteen managers 
were chosen, of whom seven were Episcopalians, and the Rector 
was one of the number. 

4. On the 3ist of March 1823, a meeting of the Society was held 
at Boydton, and the Rev. Joho S. Ravenscroft attended. At this 
time, several resolutions of some importance were adopted. It was 
resolved that quarterly meetings should be held—that the constitu- 
tion should be printed and distributed, &c. A gentleman of the 
Episcopal church was also elected Preasurer of the Society, who 
has, it is understood, performed his duty faithfully. 

Bishop R. has never formally withdrawn from this Society. And 
really, the Bishop and Rector do appear to have held contrary sen- 
timents on this subject. Did he always believe that the Bible So- 
ciety principle was subversive of revealed religion. Did respect for 
his ‘* Diocesan” prompt him, in the least degree to encourage a 

rinciple of such ruinous tendency ? Surely a Presbyter is not 
coe to yield his convictions in this way to bis bishop. Andis Dr 
Ravenscroft a man thus to submit his understanding and his consci- 
ence? Assuredly he is not. 

But bishop R. thinks, that ifan alteration in opinion had taken 
place, we ‘* might have considered, that as the bishop’s sphere of 
observation, is necessarily far more extensive tuan that of the Rec- 
tor, and his means of ascertaining the effects produced by such 
bodies, much more ample, he had doubtless good reasons for an ac- 


* The particulars about the notice, &c. are of course not in the Record 
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‘ual change both of opinion and>condact.’’ We frankly confess, 
that the opinion did cross our mind, that some how or other, without 
the gentleman’s being at all conscious of it, the change of opinion 
was connected with the change in office. But still we could not 
attribute it to the causes hinted at by the bishop. For 

1. The change was rather sudden for this, la 1823, the Rector 
was acting manager of a Bible Society. In 1824, the bishop preach- 
ed bis famous Sermon. Now his new office ; his removal; the 
multiplied and arduous duties of the station to which he was called, 
seem to us to have been quite enough to occupy his whole attention. 
But this is not all. 

2. For the Bible Society, as before observed, is most surprising- 
ly slow in accomplishing its work of division and destruction. Siuce 
its organization, there has certainly been a great increase of vital 
piety. Infidelity has been repressed. Christians bave been 
brought into much greater harmony of feeling. All the facts, then, 
both in Europe and America were against the bishop. ht required 
much more time for observation than one busy year, to discover 
that the Bible Society tended to undo that which it actually was 
doing with a mighty and uncontrollable energy. The bishop, even 
on his commanding eminence, could not possibly see ‘‘what was not 
to be seen.”” But itoften happens, that a sudden elevation, by in- 
ducing giddiness, makes the world appear to be whirling round, and 
every thing to be turning topsy.turvy, even when all is peaceful and 
still, except in one’s own sensorzum. 

We do not write thus, because we take any pleasure in exposing 
the inconsistencies of our author. We entered this subject with 
great reluctance ; and have foand it very unpleasant at every step. 
But we were impelled by a sense of duty. We do believe that the 
Bible Society is connected with that glorious event prayed for by 
every pious Episcopalian, and by the whole church indeed every 
day—the making known the saving healih of the gospel to all nations. 
But christians in the United States have not been roused to, put 
forth half their strength in this cause of benevolence. Many are 
ready enough to hold back for any excuse, however trivial. Bish- 
op R.’s name and office gave him influence. He has injured the 
Bible cause. His opinions, if unchecked, will injure it still more, 
as the Episcopal church extends among our growing population. If 
any suppose that we have been influenced by so poor a motive as 
personal resentment for the bitter things which the bishop has said 
against us; or by party spirit, they do us crying injustice. Nything 
but public considerations of most imperative character haye impel- 
led us through the dradgery of this Review. And we must parsue 
our work. Before heaven we utterly disclaim hostility to any 
christian church. But to do justice to our subject, we must follow 
the bishop through his system. It hangs all together. His notions 
about the church, the ministry, the sacraments, and the interp:eta- 
tion of scripture, are closely connected with his opposition to the 
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Bible Society. And whoever thmks with him on these points, can- 
not consistently be a cordial friend to that Society, which is at this 
moment throwing beams of heavenly light athwart the gloom that 
has been deepening for a thousand years ; which is shedding bless- 
ings on fifteen millions of Christians groaning under Mahometan bon- 
dage ; and is preparing a high way for the servants of God, when 
they go to carry all the means of grace, and all the precious privi- 
leges of the gospel to the benighted and perisbing nations-—-We feel 
that we are pleading the cause of Charity ; and doubt not that our 
motives will one day be fully understood. 





INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


In this part of his book, bishop R. undertakes the vindication of 
his sermon on the interpretation of scripture. This is a subject of 
great importance—but it would require a volume to treat it fully. 
We can only consider general principles. 

In the first place our readers ought to have a fair state of the 
question. Bishop R. holds that the one holy apostolical church is 
the Episcopal church: That to this church were committed the 
Word, Ministry and Sacraments—and that it belongs to this charch 
authoritatively to interpret the word of God. Hence he concludes, 
that it is unsafe—nay, ruinous to distribute the Bible, without such 
notes and comments, as may enable the reader of Scripture to de- 
termine the sense put on the sacred volume, by the one Catholic 
and Apostolic Church of Christ. It is clear that the great object of 
the bishop, in his sermon on the interpretation of scripture, is 
to support his opinions respecting the Bible Society. And, as our 
Reviewer remarked, in his several successive discourses, he devel- 
opes his system. The (Episcopal) church can alone so inter- 
pret scripture as to give to man the assurance of salvation. The 
rule of interpretation about which we differ, in this part of the dis- 
cussion, is derived from Vincentius Lirensts, a writer of the sixth 
century. We have no access to his work; but the bishop lays down 
the rule in the following terms: 

‘That interpretation of scripture ts to be followed and relied upon, 
as the true sense and meaning, which has invuriably been held and 
acted upon, by the one Catholic and Apostolic Church of Christ.” 

Now it depends entirely on the mesning attached to these words 
by bishop R., whether there is here any difference of opinion be- 
tween him and us, worth farther disputation. If he means to say 
that the Apostles of Christ taught the doctrine of their master so 
clearly, that their disciples understood aod received it; and that the 
ascertaining of this doctrine, as received, settles at once all disputes 
concerning it; then he and our Reviewer entirely agree. For there 
is nothing which we more certainly hold, than that there are no 
new discoveries on the subject of religion. ‘The whole plan of sal- 
vation, as far as God has seen fit to reveal it, was fully taught by 














the Apostles, and embodied in their writings. The disciples of the 

Apostles certainly understood their meaning, and embraced their 
doctrine. The point here is, to determine what this doctrine was. 
We hold that this is most easily and certainly done by resorting to 
the scriptures. For there we have the truth, expressed in the very 
words dictated by the Holy Spirit, for the purpose of general in- 
struction. 

It is true that we have brief symbols of Faith drawn up for the 
use of the ancient church, going under the name of Creeds, as the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the Athanasian Creed.— 
And these show with certai ty, what was the belief of the Church, 
respecting the particular articles contained in those formularies, at 
the time when they were adopted. As to the first, we do not know 
when it was composed: the two latter were drawn up in the fourth 
centary. But, when these Creeds are applied to the interpretation 
of scripture, their character is chiefly negative. True, it may be 
affirmed that scripture was, in general, interpreted in conformity to 
these Creeds: but when one goes to a particular passage of scrip- 
ture, in most cases it can only be affirmed by a strict reasoner, that 
it was not interpreted in opposition to the Creed. ‘Now one ma 
know very well that a particular meaning was not attached toa 
text, without knowing what its meaning really was held to be. The 
Creeds, too, are very general summaries of doctrine, and of course 
there are hundreds of texts to which they cannot be made to apply. 
The same remarks may, in substance, be applied to the decrees of 
Councils. By acareful examination of the writings of the Fathers, 
it is also possible. in many cases, to determine what opinion they 
held concerning the doctrines brought into discussion by them.— 
This, indeed, is not always so easy a matter; because these writers 
are ofien very vague and undetermined in the use of language, and 
not always consistent with themselves. Hence we find opposing 
claims often put into the authority of the Fathers. 

But it is wonderful that bishop R. did not perceive that his rule 
as thus understood, applies to old controversies respecting Theo- 
logical Doctrine; and not to the interpretation of Scripture. It is 
one thing, to tell the meaning of scripture; and another to draw 
out that meaning in a series of propositions expressing theological 
truth. One is the business of the interpreter; the other of the 
systematic writer. In regard both to one and the other, the Bible 
is so plain, that for the most part, there is no danger that the sin- 
cere inguirer will be mistaken. If there is difficulty or dispute 
respecting doctrine, it is certainly an advantage to know what the 
early church held to be the doctrine taught by the apostles. But 
this, except in a few cases, is a matter of extreme difficulty; and 
not to be accomplished without the most diligent research. Who 
can give an instance, where the scripture is not clear, of a dispute 
terminated by the authority of the Fathers? Romanists, Protest- 
ants, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists, Pedo-baptists, afl 
Vor. x, We. 6.—June, 1827, 41 
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claim them; and controversies are terminated, not by the convic- 
tion of one party, but by the weariness of the combatants on the 
public. Bishop R. knows this, as well. as we do, and therefore 
in the calm exercise of his judgment, he cannot but acknowl- 
edge that the rule laid down by him, is merely an imperfect help 
in ascertaining the true doctrine of the Bible. But as we under- 
stood him, and as the whole tenor of his sermon seemed to require, 
the rule is authoritative. ‘* That interpretation of scripture is to 
be followed and relied on, &c. And in the reasoning contained in 
pp- 106, 107, &. the same thing seems to be assumed; the ques- 
tion as to the disputed doctrine or inierpretation is to be submitted 
to the judgment of the primitive church; and from this, there hes 
no appeal. Authority cannot be more absoluie. Put w page 123, 
the bishop says, “ As clearly then, as can well be expressed, the 
rule is given and is presented by me, as a help to private judgment, 
as a safe guide to disputed truth, on a subject of the highest inter- 
est.’ Now tous there appears an inconsis'cocy between these 
uses of the rule. ‘There is a wide difference between a rule to 
which my understanding must submit; and one which aflords me aid 
in making up my opinion. We have not the slightest objection to 
use the rule in this iatter sense; as our own practice shows. And 
we use it with a confidence proportioned to its adaptation to the 
particular subject of inquiry. For illustration, 

If the question in dispute is one of simple, naked fact; and the 
witnesses referred to were so situated, that they could not but 
know the fact, we consider their testimony as of the greatest value. 
If for instance we wish to determine the dispute respecting the 
Baptism of the children of believers; we go first to scripture; and, 
endeavoring faithfully to apply to them the principles of imterpre- 
tation, as we apply them to all other books, we ascertain as well 
as we can what the word of God teaches. Here is the only 
authority to which we ever submit. But that, which convinces us, 
does not convince others. Well, if Christ appointed that the 
children of believers should be baptized, no doubt the apostles did 
thus baptize. Here then isa plain, palpable fuct, in relation to 
which mistake is not possible. We resurt then to the early writers, 
as witnesses. We sit in judgment, and weigh testimony; but do by 
no means submit to authority. ‘This testimony, when fairly ascer- 
tained, we regard as of very great importance. 

The case is precisely the same in regard to the Episcopal con- 
troversy. We go to the word of God: there we find ministers 
with ordinary and extraordinary powers: those of ordinary pow- 
ers, are clearly intended to be standing officers in the church: they 
are called by various titles which are used interchangeably; bishops, 
resbyters, stewards, Mc. &c. We are convinced that, according 
to the first pattern of the church, there was no distinction of rank 
er order in the family of Christ. Here again is a question of fact, 
concerning which, witnesses could hardly be deceived. But itis a 
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matter of testimony; not of authority. We begin then at the be- 
ginning, and examine every unsuspected witness we can find for 
two hundred and fifty years. The body of testimony found in the 
course of this examination, greatly strengthens our conviction that 
we have given the right interpretation to the particular parts of 
scripture, which concern charch government. 

Of precisely similar character; but of higher import is the ques- 
tion respecting the genuineness and. authenticity of the New Fest- 
ament: We read the book; it is one of very extraordinary charac- 
ter. Who wrote it? Here is a question of naked fact. It is de- 
termined exactly in the same way with the authorship of any other 
book. The evidence is so full and decisive as to produce complete 
conviction. So that if faith is to be given to human testimony, 
there cannot be the least reasonable doubt as to the genuineness and 
authenticity of this book. We have no hesitation, then, in resort- 
ing to the testimony of christians in regard to these facts, respect- 
ing which there can be no deception. And we place on it the 
greatest reliance. 

But every intelligent reader perceives at once, that there is a 
wide difference between this case, and the question, what is the 
meaning of this book, called the New Testament? It is not possi- 
ble to doubt as to the men who framed the constitution of the United 
States—But we know that there are deplorable disputes as to its 
construction. In settling disputes of this kind, we place a very 
high value on what may be called historical interpretation. But 
yet the nature of the case makes it very different from that of de- 
termining the authorship of a book. Paul wrote the epistle to the 
Romans. This is a simple affirmation of fact, which testimony de- 
cides at once. Paul in writing the epistle to the Romans intended to 
teach such and such truths. Here isa general affirmation containing 
in it, just as many distinct particulars as there are sentences in the 
epistle; or as there are propositions, that may be derived from it. 
Now we grant, that if testimony could be brought to bear on each 
distinct proposition contained in the epistle to the Romans, just as 
it may be on the fact, Paul wrote that letter, there would be no 
more room for doubt in one case than in the other. Bishop R. 
then has plainly mistaken the point, when he affirms that disputes 
in relation to interpretation are settled in the same way, in which 
we determine that the Scriptures are the word of God. It is true, 
as far as historical interpretation goes, it is evidence of the same 
kind ; that is ¢estimony. But it is testimony respecting very differ- 
ent matters; and given in very different circumstances. 

We admit that the matters in dispute, do not concern one hun- 
dreth part; nor one thousandth part of the propositions that may 
be framed from the New Testament; for—-thanks to God !--that 
blessed book is, in general, too plain to be disputed about. But 
when there is a controversy respecting the meaning of passages, 
which involve undetermined points of doctrine, then the difficulty 
is great. For, 
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1. It is often extremely difficult to find witnesses giving uniform 
testimony. 

2. They are often too remote, to be safely relied on. 

3. The witnesses on which we might most safely depend, are 
often altogether silent as to the points in dispute. 

4. The witnesses sometimes disagreed among themselves. 

It is then, in relation to many matters now brought into question 
utterly impossible to say what ‘‘sense and meaning’? of Scripture 
“thas been invariably held and acted upon, by the one Catholic and 
Apostolic church of Christ.’’ 

Bishop R. dues indeed “confidently assert his ability to show, 
what the primitive church invariably held, as the true sense and 
meaning of Scripture, on any point of disputed doctrine or order, 
which the reviewer may please to select.”” (pa. 108.) Now we 
have no doubt that the bishop really thought that he could do this. 
But the Reviewer, does not believe that he can: nor will he be- 
lieve it, until the thing is done. We shall select a few cases after 
a while, on which he may, if he pleases, try his hand. In the 
mean time, we must inform him that the adversaries of high-church 
principles have often referred to the rule, in substance, given by 
him, and have put the decision of their case on the testimony of 
the primitive church. They have not then refused to submit to 
the rule; but have maintained that the rule worked in their favor. 
The true state of this whole matter, then, is justthis. Ifbishop R. 
means that the testimony of the primitive church, as far as it can be 
ascertained, is a valuable HELP in determining disputes respecting 
interpretation, or doctrine, we have the happiness of agreeing with 
him. If he means, however, that points of difference are to be 
authoritatively decided by a reference to the primitive church, then 
we do certainly differ from him; and maintain that the rule is in- 
consistent with that right of private judgment, which is the funda- 
mental principle of the Reformation. In reading the bishop’s 
pamphlet, we find him appearing to us sometimes to hold one of 
these opinions, and sometimes the other. All that we hereafter 
have to say is on the supposition that he maintains the authoritative 
character of his rule.-—Or the case may be thus stated. If we are 
investigating a passage of Scripture, we first resort to the usage of 
the writer; then the usage of other writers in the same language, 
to the scope of the passage, the context, &c. according to the plain 
rules of common sense, And among the helps employed, we are 
always ready to use the Fathers; but often we acknowledge with 
very little satisfaction. 

When the inquiry respects a point of doctrine, our first recourse 
is to the scriptures; and the first step there is to ascertain their real 
meaning. When this is done, there is generally no difficulty in de- 
termining the matter in question: but should there be a difficulty, 
we resort, among other aids, to the writings of the primitive church; 
and gladly accept any assistance we can find there, in making up 
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our mind. Will bishop R. agree to this? If so, our controversy is 
at an end. 

But does he not say thus?—Here is a point of doctrine or order in 
dispute. We cannot settle tt. But the primitive church (i. e. the 
three “reeds and the four general Councils) has determined the point, 
if you do not submit to this decision. | hold you as schismatics or 
heretics, or both; and refuse to acknowledge you as members of 
the church, or partakers in God’s covenanted mercies. This we 
oppose. 

1. Because the rule runs inacircle. The bishop tells us to 
search the scriptures; but he bids us go to the church, that we may 
learn the true meaning of scripture. Well, where shall we find 
the true church? Here are the Romish church, the Protestant 
Episcopal church, the Presbytertan church, the Lutheran church, 
the Congregational church—all claiming to be true, and some ez- 
clusively true. What shall we do? Go to the primitive church? 
But suppose that we cannot do that; and ali claim to have the true 
pattern—whom shall we believe? Must we not of necessity either 
put implicit faith in one or the other of these opposing claimants, 
or go to the Bible, and judge as well as we can for ourselves? If 
we do the first, we shall be pretty certain to choose that denomina- 
tion, where we find the most kind hearted, humble, benevolent and 
holy men. If this should happen to be a Presbyterian, or Lothe- 
ran denomination, then the Catholic sends us to the Pit at once, and 
the high-churchman leaves us to uncovenanted mercy. But if we 
do the last—then we search the scriptures to tind the church; and 
go to the church to explain the scriptures.—To be concluded in the 
neat number. 


-——8 @ a 
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TRAVELS IN THE Unitep States.— Duke Bernard, of Saxe Weimar, Ger- 
many, is preparing for publication an account of his interesting and exten- 
sive travels in the United States. 


Me Carren’s Journat.—We learn from a New York paper, that Mr 
Carter, editor of the Statesman, proposes to publish a narrative jour- 
nal of his travels in Europe. The public have already had opportunity 
to judge of his talents and taste as a writer of travels; and the avidity with 
which his letters have been copied into the newspapers in all parts of the 
United States, shows how extensively they have been approved. Those 
letters are to form the basis of about two-thirds of his proposed work, re- 
moulded and reduced in size; while the remainder will consist of matter 
entirely new. Mr Carter travelled through Great Brituin, France, Italy and 
Switzerland ; and had leisure, taste and opportunity to make a great many 
interesting obsesvations, as he left this country in 1825, and returned only 
a few weeks ago. His book is to be in two octavo volumes, of 500 pages 
each, We think he may anticipate a very large sabscription.— 
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The “Biography of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence,” which 
was commenced in Philadelphia in 1823, has been completed, by the publi- 
cation of the eight? and ninth volumes. The paper and typogrophical exe- 
cution are fine and handsome, and the portraits of the personages generally 
very well engraved. The events of the revolution are becoming more and 
more interesting, as its effects appear more vast and extensive. The char- 
acters and actions of the men most active in producing and carrying it on, 
will therefore always atiract attention; and a work like the present, in 
which are recorded the biographies of some of the most distinguished of 
them, may be expected to receive its merited share of public patronage.— 
We have been able to read but a very small portion of the book; but we 
have formed an idea favorable to the plan, as well asthe industry and capa- 
city of the writers. The styie is generally clear and correct, and the volumes 
contain a large collection of important facts. The eighth and ninth volumes 
embrace the biographies of Gerry, Rodney, Harrison, Paca, Ross, John 
Adams, R. H. Lee, Taylor, Hart, Morris, Stone, F. L. Lee, Chase, Elery, 
and Samuel Adams,— Jd. 













New French Dictionary.—A new French Dictionary has been published at 
Paris in one octavo volume, on the plan of Johnson's English Dictionary, 
enriched with examples taken from the best writers of the last two centuries 
—By M. Noel, Inspector General of the University. 








SranisH Brocraruy.—M. Jose Gomez de la Corsina, and several other 
Spanish writers, have been commissioned by the king of Spain to prepare 
for publication a Biographical Dictionary, containing memoirs of all Span- 
iards who have rendered themselves distinguished, from the earliest times 
down to the end of year 1819. ‘Orders have been sent from Madrid to throw 
open all the archives and libraries of the kingdom to the editors of this grand 
national work, and the various authorities in the country are directed to con- 
tribute whatever documents they may have in their possession. The assis- 
tance of learned foreigners has also been requested. 












Mr Cooper, the author of the Spy, &c. will publish in the ensuing fall 
another novel, entitled The Red Rover of the Seas. 





New Taranstation.—The National Gazette announces the appearance of 
a translation of the French Novel of the Towers of Helven, by M. Keraty, a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, from the Department of Finisterre, 
The translator is a Philadelphian. The original is a spirited and favorite 
production. 








A Society has been proposed in Boston, and has a prospect of success, to 
be entitled the ‘ Typographical Association, or Society for the promotion of 
Literature and the Fine Arts.’ The design is to obtain a charter for the So- 
ciety, with a capital of 100,000 dallars, in shares of 100 dollars each. Its ob- 
jects are to be the purchasers of the copy mghts of extensive original works 
from American authors, in order to encourage men of talents to devote their 
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time to the pursuits of literature—to reprint, in a handsome manner, all the 
standard English works—to have an extensive establishment, at which all 
the work of the association shall be performed, and all this work to be dis- 
posed of to booksellers only, so that the society willin no way interfere with 
the trade. Other objects of the plan are to engage and encourage Ameri- 
can Artists, in preparing the embellishments of the works to be printed—to 
ensure the utmost correctness in the publications of the society, and to re- 
duce the price of standard American and fereign works to a moderate rate. 
It is remarked that a person desirous of forming « library in this country, at 
the present moment, «ust im most instances purchase, at high prices, En- 
glish editions of some vi the best works in the language, because the Ame- 
rican Editions are both slovenly, and, in many instances, incorrect. Thus 
foreign labor and skili receive that reward which might have been dispensed 
at home, yielding «t once support to labor, and encouragement to improve- 
ment. The Typographical Society have in view to obviate this condition of 
things—and every friend of American literature must wish success to the de- 
sign.—-Wat. Int. 


On THE SURTERRANEAN SOUNDS HEARD AT NAKOoUs, ON THE Rep SEA. 
Baron Humboldt i:forms us, on the authority of most credible witnesses, that 
subterranean sounds, like those of an organ, are heard towards sunrise, by 
those who sleep upon the granite rocks, upon the banks of the Orinoco.— 
Messrs Jemard, Jollois, and Devilliers, three of the naturalists who accompa- 
nied Bonaparte to Egypt, heard at sunrise, in a granjte monument placed 
at the centre of the spot on which the palace of Carnac stands, a noise like 
that of a string breaking. ‘ 

Sounds of a nature analagous to these have been heard by Mr Gray of 
University College, Oxford, at a place called Nakous, (which signifies a bell) 
at three leagues from ior, onthe Red Sea. This place, which is covered 
with sand, and surrounded with low rocks in the form of an amphitheatre, 
presents a steep declivity towards the sea, from which it is balf a mile dis- 
tant. Ithasa height of 300 feet, upon 30 feet of width. It has received 
the name of a bell, because it emits sounds, not as the statue of Memnon for- 
merly did, at sunrise, but at every hour of the day and night, and at all sea- 
sons. The first time that Mr Gray visited this place, he heard at the end of 
a quarter of an hour, a low continuous murmuring sound, beneath his feet, 
which gradually changed into pulsations as it became louder, so as to resem- 
ble the striking of a clock. In five minutes it became so strong as to de- 
tach the sand. The people of Tor declare that the camels are frightened 
and rendered furious by these sounds. 

Anxious to discover the cause of this phenomenon, which no preceding 
traveller had mentioned, Mr Gray returned to the spot next day, and re. 
mained an hour, to hear the sound, which was on that occasion heard much 
louder than before. As the sky was serene, and the air calm, be was satis. 
fied that the sound could not be attributed to the introduction of the exter- 
nal air, and in addition to this he could not observe any crevices by which 
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the external air could penetrate. The Arabs of the desert ascribe these 
sounds to a convent of monks preserved miraculously under ground, and 
they are of opinion that the sound is that of their bell. Others think that it 
arises from volcanic causes; and they found this opinion on the fact that the 
hot baths of Pharaoh are on tie same coast. 

M. Humboldt ascribes the sounds in the granite rocks, to the difference of 
temperature between the external air, and the air of the narrow and deep 
crevices of the shelves of rocks. These crevices, be informs us, are often 
heated to 48° or 50° during the day, and the temperatur- of their surface 
was often 59°, when that of the external air was only 28°.— Edinburgh Jour- 
nal of Science. 


Mopeax Rome.—One finds little or nothing in modern Rome, which can 
give him an idea of its ancient magnificence. There is nothing to distin. 
guish it from the other cities of Italy, unless it be in its superior abundance 
of filth and dirt. Its streets are crooked, confused and narrow—the oldest 
citizen would lose himself in a dark night. The private buildings are in- 
different—the churches not of extraordinary beauty, and the palaces, some 
magnificent, but generally more remarkable for size and solidity, than for 
beauty. Even the seven hills, which first attract the curiosity of a stran- 
ger, are so disfigured and covered with unseemly buildings, that they are 
scarcely distinguished from each other. The capital itself, once the seat of 
architectural magnificence, as well as of the Roman power, is now disfigur- 
ed with a hideous church, a brick Senate-house, and some fifty coarse, filthy 
buildings. Filth is the dearest privilege of the modern Roman—it pervades 
their houses, their temples, and I had almost said, their persons. Though 
the great concourse of strangers who throng the city, keeps alive among the 
inhabitants some regard to decency of exterior, nd in some cases, even 
pretensions to elegance of dress: this feature of decay pervades the whole 
of the papal dominions. The country is neglected, ill-cultivated, and deso- 
late; the people squaled, indolent, and ignorant. The streets of Rome 
have no pretentions to beauty ; dirt and filth offend the passenger at every 
step—broken columns, entablatures, and cornices, and even fragments of 
statues, the poor remains of old Rome, lie in heaps, under almost every roof, 
to suit the convenience of dogs and children. Priests in black coats and 
silk stockings are to be met at every corner; and an air of priestly solemni- 
ty and decayed pride universally pervades the whole city. The gravity of 
the inhabitants would almost remind one of the ancient Roman severity ; 
but the nature of their pursuits shows too Plainly that the age of heroes has 
gone by. 

But amid so much to disgust and offend, there are still redeeming objects 
at Rome. Not to mention its ancient ruins, St. Peters alone is an object 
which would compensate for a voyage across the ocean to see. It stands 
unrivalled I believe, in ancient or modern times: the most faulty, vet the 
most splendid and magnificent temple ever erected to God or man. The 
colonnade which opens in front of it, and the dome_which rises above it, are 
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indisputably the two finest specimines of architecture in the known world. 
How they could have been made to combine so much simplicity and beauty, 
with so much grandeur and sublimity, is a secret not easily explained.— 
Imagination cannot picture to itself a scene of architectural magnificence, 
No pen can delineate its beauties, and no description, however vivid, can 
Convey to the mind an adequate idea of it. Were Rome, with all its asso- 
Ciations, swept from the earth, and nothing remained to fill the solitude but 
St. Peters, its porticos would be thronged with admirers from every part of 
Christendom. 

But after passing this temple, we have seen all that modern Rome can of- 
fer worthy of her name. She lays no claim to arches, columns, and pillars 
which adorn her streets and public squares; they serve only as splendid 
mementos of her ancient grandeur : and the modern Roman who points out ) 
to you the Coliseum, the arch of Constantine, and the Pantheon, is only ; 
showing you the remains of a city which once stood on the spot in which he 
glories as his birth-place—he is only a Roman by name. 

Yet this city, degraded and fallen as it is, is still dear to the scholar. Its 
melancholy, sombre streets, have a charm for him, which mere magnificence 
could never impart. The solitude which surrounds him is peopled with 
the associations of his studies, and though alone, his companions are Caesar, 
Cicero, and Virgil. x. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
REVIEW OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, r 
The intelligence which has been announced to the public through the 
medium of Religious papers, during the last three month, is of the most 
interesting nature. In Europe, Asia, and America, the work of God is 
going on; his cause is gaining new strength; deep rooted prejudices and 
other obstacles to its progress are gradually yielding to the light and power 
of truth. Churches and benevolent Institutions, whose object is to dissemi- 
nate the religion of Christ, are prosecuting this work with more zeal and 
singleness of purpose,—-are making more united and vigorous exertions for 
its accomplishment. In the midst of these labors God is evidently present, 
granting his faithful servants signal proofs of his approbation in the success t 
with which their efforts are crowned. His Spirit is moving over the con- | 
flicting elements, the chaos of the moral world: the darkness which for Y 
many ages has enveloped the nations of the earth,—threatening to involve 
them in the gloomy shades of eternal night, is at length breaking away, 
before the light of the gospel. Our limits will not permit us at this time to 
make a full statement of the facts reported from foreign countries ; we can 
but just notice them. 
In Europe, the Bible, Missionary, and most of the other Societies reared 
by christian benevolence are flourishing ; the work which they have com- 
Von. x. Vo. 6,.—June, 1827. 42 
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menced is advancing, and the effects it has already produced are encourag- 
ing indications of ultimate success. In Ireland, in the county of Cavan, a 
reformation has commenced in the Roman Catholic Church,—hundreds 
have renounced the superstitions and errors of Popery, anda spirit of in- 
quiry has been awakened which will no doubt result, in the triumph of truth. 

In Asia, the preaching of the gospel, the press, the schools and the other 
means which have been put in operation at the different Missionary stations, 
are steadily prosecuted, and are graduaHy undermining a system of idolatry 
and corruption, which has been strengthened by the growth, and supported 
by the prejudices of many centuries.—In Western Asia a powerful impulse 
has been given to the Armenian Church, which embraces 100,000 nominal 
christians, who have for ages been sunk in superstitions and corruptions ut- 
terly repugnant to the spirit of christianity. The work of reforming abu- 
ses has been commenced—the long neglected Bible has been consulted by 
those paganized christians who have little or nothing of christianity but the 
mame, and a struggle has already been witnessed between light and dark- 
ness—between truth and error, which is regarded as the first symptom of 
the return of spiritual life to thousands who have long been groping their 
way in moral darkness to the region of the shadow of death. 

If we turn from the eastern nations—where the standard of the cross has 
but just been raised, to this western world, and contemplate the unparal- 
leled progress which the gospel is now making in our own favored coun- 
try, we may see more striking and signal proofs of the power of divine 
truth. The spirit of prayer has been given to many congregations, chris- 
tians are gaining new evidences of its efficacy, and thousands are turning 
from their sins to the service of the living God. About three hundred 
churches connected with the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church, 
have been blessed with revivals of religion during the past year, and many 
thousands have been recovered from their apostacy, restored to the favor of 
God, and made hopeful heirs of the incorruptible :iheritance of the saints 
in light. These movements of the church, in which we may see the divine 
agency, seem to indicate that the Lord is hastening the accomplishment of 
his gracious purposes, making preparation for the universal spread and tri- 
umph of the gospel,—for the coming of that day in which the praises of Je- 
hovah and the songs of redeeming love siall be re echoed to Heaven by 
every tribe and nation and kindred and peopie, on the face of the whole 
earth. 

The benevolent socjeties which have been formed in our country to pro- 
mote this good work, are gaining more strength in the confidence and sup- 
port of christians, uniting them more firmly, and enabling them to make 
more direct, systematical and vigorous exertions to extend the knowledge 
and influence of the gospel. From their last annual reports, an abstract of 
which we subjoin to these remarks, it will be perceived that they now stand 
like men in the attitude of pressing forward to the accomplishment of their 
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Tur Amentcan Bier Soctery, at its eleventh annual meeting, held in the 
city of New York on the 10th of May, 1827, report that the receipts of this 
Society during the year ending the Ist of May, amounted to $64,764 18— 
which is $11,774 19 more than those of the preceding year. Of the whole 
amount, $35,366 29 were received in payment for Bibles and Testaments, 
$19,282 82 as free donations, $4,225as subscription to pay the debt on the 
Society’s House, and $2,970 as permanent loans, 

Within the past year there have been printed at the Society’s establish- 
ment, or are now in press, 45,500 Bibies and 35,700 Testaments. There 
have been purchased 171 German and Dutch Bibles, and 313 German Tes- 
taments. Total 76,734; which, added to 5.2,902 vefore reported, make @ 
grand total of s1x HUNDRED AND NINE THOUSAND, SIX HUNDRED AND TRIBTY- 
$Ix printed or purchased by the Society since its foundation in 1818, 

During the year, there have been issued from the Depository 35,876 Bi- 
bles and 35,745 Testaments. Total 71,621; which, added to 440,047 issued 
in the tea preceding years, make a grand total of 511,668, Of the issues 
the past year, 53,337 have in various ways been disposed of to auxiliary and 
other Societies and individua!s. A still greater number might have been 
sold, had the rules of the Society permitted sales to those who are not mem- 
bers. The number of Bibles and Testaments gratuitously appropriated du- 
ring the year, is 13,284, 

After giving a brief statement of the labors of the Society in distributing 
and circulating the scriptures—and of the wants of many thousand families 
destitute of the Bible in the middle, southern and western states—wants 
which have been ascertained by strict inquiry—the Directors urge the ne- 
cessity of increased exertions. 

“Were we to aim,”—say they— only at the perpetuity of our civil bless. 
ings, we might well go to the patriot and ask him to help in giving this book 
to the hosts who are gathering along the shores of our rivers and lakes, who 
are peopling County after County and State after State, by those whose 
power, well or ill directed, must soon affect the social destinies of us all.” 

“But your Board are impelled by higher than social considerations, to so- 
licit the continued support of this cause. They see that this book which 
they would circulate, while it sheds its thousand blessings on the present 
life, points also to a future existence, where our welfare is to be forever 
connected with a present conformity to the injunctions here inscribed.” 

“It is this truth, this thrilling truth, which should rouse every Auxiliary 
to action, should awaken every Christian sympathy in the land, open the 
lips of every minister of the altar, nerve every benevolent arm, and fire the 
zeal of every friend of the Bible, until it can be said in truth, that no family 
in our beloved country is without the word of Life.” 

The Report concludes as follows: “ The events of every revolving year 
indicate that the system of Pagan corruption and cruelty are ere long to 
be broken up, and the light and principles of the Gospel to pervade every 
kindred and tongue and people. 
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“ But before such a consummation is realized, much, very much, remains to 
be dene. Not more than forty or fifty million copies of revealed truth are 
yet in circulation among the eight hundred millions of the great human 
family.” 

“ While then the ultimate universality of the Saviour’s cause is certain as 
Divine veracity can make it,—while its onward march is more and more 
rapid, (never so much so, perhaps, since the ascension of its Founder as du- 
ring the past year,)—yet it must not be forgotten that this cause is advanced 
through human efforts, and that these efforts must be augmented an hun- 
dred fold before the predictions of inspiration are fulfilled. There must yet 
be a mightier movement on the part of Christendom than has yet been 
made,—there must be more and grester sacrifices,—a more entire conse- 
cration of time and talent and wealth and influence,—and many new help- 
efs must be called into the field, ere this great moral conquest is achieved.” 

“Let then the friends of the Bible, while inspired by the losses and pro- 
mises here unfolded, go forward and diffuse its blessing at home and _abroad, 
until it is proclaimed throughout every continent and island, that the king- 
doms of this world have become the Kingdom of our Lord and his Christ.” 


Tut American Home Missionary Soctery, at its First ANNIVERSARY, held 
in the city of Wew- York, on the 9th May last, report, that they have aided du- 
ring the past year, one hundred and ninety-five congregations and missiona- 
ry districts, and employed one hundred and sixty-eight ministers, “ of these, 
135 are settled as pastors, or are statedly employed in single congregations; 
twenty divide their labors between two or more congregations; and thir- 
teen, including agents, are allowed to exercise their ministry in a larger ex- 
tent of country.” 

“ The amount of service performed by the missionaries within the year, 
is one hundred and five years and three months, and the average proportion 
of aid in their support granted by the Society is about one-fourth.” 

“The whole number of Auxiliaries which have been recognised by the 
Society, is one hundred and twenty-sia.” 

The Committee say that “while they anticipate for the Society, at no very 
distant period, a tenfold enlargement under the smiles of a beneficent Provi- 
dence, they would not speak ungratefully of the past. They would rather 
wonder that the blessing of God has enabled the Society to accomplish so 
much. The influence of this single year has been felt by hundreds of 
thousands. The institutions of Christianity established and perpetuated in 
195 townships, villages and parishes, embraced in 84 Counties and 15 States 
and Territories, will not fail to exert a powerful agency in the improvement 
of the moral character of this nation,—while the souls that have been saved 
by the preaching of 168 ministers of Christ, will never cease to admire, with 
all saints, the length and breadth, and heighth and depth, of the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge.” 

State of the Funds.—“The amount of monies paid out by the Committee 
during the year for the support of Missionaries, including the expenses of 
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Office and Agencies, is $13,984 17; and more than $10,000 have been 
pledged in the support of Agents and in aid of congreyations now on our 
list, which is, or will become due in the successive months of the year. 
The total receipts, is $20,031 21. Now in the Treasury, $6,037 04.” 

“Two-thirds of the population of the United States,” say the Committee in 
conclusion, “resicdie West and South of New-York and New-Jersey, But of 
the efficient ministers of the Gospel, of ali denominations, more than one- 
half belong to New-England and the two States above-named. Beyond 
these States we have been calicd, is the correspondence of the last year, to 
contemplate whole counties, and numbers of contiguous counties, without @ 
single educated minister of the New Vestament. In Michigan, Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama, there are many 
hundreds of places that need aid in the support of Gospel ordinances, while 
the valley of the Mississippi, extending from the Northern Lakes to the 
Gulph of Mexico, anc from the Alleghany to the Rocky Mountains, and em- 
bosoming thousands of the inhabitants of the older States every year, ap- 
peals to both our patriotism and philanthropy. in that vast valley there are 
few to publish salvation, and becaus« there is no vision the people perish. 
The light of every Sabbath day witnesses \undreds of thousands destitute 
of the ordinances of God's House.” 

“Let it be considered also that the portion of our country which is the 
most destitute, is the most rapidly increasing in population. The aggregate 
inhabitants of the United States is supposed to double every 25 years. But 
in 1822, the population of Kentucky had increased cight fold in 30 years. 
The increase of several of the Western States is probably equally rapid at 
the present time. ‘The day is not far distant, theretore, when the States 
and Territories that are now comparatively destitute, will embrace the 
majority, and control the moral influence of this nation. Wow the sources 
of influence are with the older States. Here are the seats of Science and 
the Schools of the Prophets. And the Spirit of God is here raining down 
righteousness upon our churches and literary institutions, and preparing 
many laborers for his harvest. Now it is with us to give shape to the moral 
character of this nation. But suffer the new and rising communities of the 
West and South to grow up without the restraints of Christianity, until 
their numbers shall surpass that of the older States, and through the facili- 
ties of intercourse that will then exist between the Western and Eastern 
portion of our country, they will roll back upon us « tide of vice and irreli- 
gion. The Christians of the older States, therefore, are called on as guar- 
dians of the peace and prosperity of Zion, to unite and possess the land, 
that they may save its future millions from the ruin which is in store for the 
nations that know not God.” 

“And the des*iny of these United States stands not alone. It is connected 
with the interests of the family man. There is not a nation under heaven 
which appears destined to exert so powerful an influence upon the moral 
condition of the whole world. Mind acts upon mind, and knowledge is 
power, Let it be considered then that the English language is spoken by 
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many millions of the human race, and that it is the medium through which 
the most enlightened portions of the world are now carrying the knowledge 
of God to the ends of the earth, ond it can no longer be doubted that one 
of the most imporiant steps towards the conversion of the world, is the con- 
version of the increasing millions of these United States. Here are to be 
enlisted no inconsiderable portion of that army of the Lord of Hosts, to 
whom shall be surrendered the dominion and the greatness of the dominion 
under the whole heavens.” 


Tue Committee of the American Tract Socrery, at its seconp ANNUAB 
Megtine held in the city of New-York, on the 9th May last, say in their report, 
that “a very large number of lracts, either original or selected from the most 
approved productions of practical, evangelical authors, have been examined 
and considerable additions have been made to the series. The number of 
Tracts stereotyped during the year, is 45; making the whole number now 
stereotyped and printed, two hundred; containing»an aggregate of 2,476 
pages.” 

“The number of Tracts printed during the last vear is, three millions, fifty- 
six thousand and one hundred, comprising, thirty-five million, eight hundred 
and eight thousand, five hundred pages.” 

“The number of pages put into circulation during the year, including 
6,453 bound volumes, is 24,768,232 ; and since the Society was formed, 28,- 
379,732. There now remain in the General Depository, 15,428,268.” 

State of the Funds.—“the receipts of the past year have amounted to 
$30,413,01; being more than three times the amount received during the 
previous year.” 

Branches and Auziliaries.—“Vhe whole number of Branches and Auxilia- 
ries reported at the last anniversary as having contributed to the Society’s 
funds, was 75. The whole number which now contribute to its funds, is 
340: besides which, 56 have been recognised by the Committee, making a 
total connected with the Society, of three hundred and ninety-sizx.” 

Need of Increased Exertion.—“The Committee urge the importance of 
further efforts in this cause. To very few, comparatively, of our 6000 post- 
towns and villages, bas a single Tract found its way. Large and populous 
States remain almost wholly unsupplied ; and especially almost all the new- 
ly settled parts of the country, whose population is rapidly increasing, and 
many of whom have scarcely any other means of Gospel grace. Into all 
the States west of the Allegnanies, ndfluding Alabama, Miss ssippi and Loui- 
siana, with a territory greater than all the other States in the Union, and a 
population, in 1820, of 2,200,000, and now prob bly not far from 4,000,000, 
Tracts to the value of only $700 have yet been sent! Veta large portion 
of the population have not the Bible, nor any place of worship, nor any 
stated preaching of the Gospe!.”’ 

After recounting many encouraging facts, which are proofs that these 
unpretending messengers of truth exert a powerful influence in turning 
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men from sin to holiness, the Report concludes as follows: “What God de- 
signs for the Society in future, the Committee know not; but of this they 
are assured,—that if it is suffered to languish for want of pecuniary aid, or 
Christian exertion, in the great diay of accounts, many a heart will ache, and 
many a soul tremble, because of talents unoccupied, and opportunities of 
usefulness neglected.” 

“When all the immortal beings who have been reformed and won from the 
error of their ways by means of Vracts, and all who have been born again in 
the revivals of religion which have been occasioned or greatly promoted by 
their instrumentality ; when others, converted by means of Tracts, shall 
bring with them their children, and pastors their people, and all be gather- 
ed together on Mount Zioy above, ascribing salvation, and glory, and thanks- 
giving, and praise, “unio tim that loved them, and washed them trom their 
eins in his own blood, and hath made them kings and priests unio God, for 
ever and ever,’—then, and only then, will this cause appear in its real mag- 
nitude, and the solemn import of the responsibility devolving upon us be 
duly weighed.” : 


Tuer ANNIVERSARY oF THE AMERICAN SUNDAY ScHoot Union was celebra- 
ted in Philadelphia, on the 22d of Muy last. The resolutions and address- 
es offered on the occasion awakened a deep and lively interest in behalf of 
Sunday Schools. The facts contained in the annual report ought to enlist 
every christian and patriot in support of the benevolent cause which the 
members of this Institutio: are laboring to promote. About one million re- 
ligious publications have been :ssued from the Society’s press during the 
last year,— and since its commencement in 1818 more than six millions. 

During the year embraced in this report the Society has had the general 
superintendence of no less than one hundred and fifty thousand echolars, 

The efficacy of Sunday Sciiool instruction is evinced by the numerous in- 
stances of conversion among both teachers and scholars. One thousand four 
hundred and eighty-one have given evidence of having passed “ from death 
unto life” during the last year; which, added to those previously reported, 
make an aggregate of more than five thousand. ‘This probably falls far 
short of the whole number.—Let the friends of God and man unite and per- 
severe in this work, till ail the children and youth of our country are brought 
under the blessed influence of divine tru'h—and our national character will 
be purified and elevated, while the glory of God is promoted, by the intel- 
ligence, virtue and happiness of increasing millions. 


Tue Brie Society or Vincinra.—Prom the report of the Managers, at 
the FOURTEENTH ANNUAL meeting of this Society, held in the city of Rich- 
mond, on the 3d of April 1827, we learn that one thousand three hundred and 
thirty-one copies of the scriptures have been issued from the depository dus 
ring the last year; making the whole number which the Society has distri- 
buted since its formation, jifteen thousand nine hundred and fifty-five copies of 
the Holy Scriptures. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


The receipts during the past year amounted to $912 04, and the disburse- 
ments during the same period to $703 80, “A large proportion of the re- 
ceipts of the past year,” says tne report, “have been derived from our active 
auxiliaries in payment for Bibles purchased of this Society ; and that a cor- 
responding proportion of the distribution of the Scriptures now reported 
has been made through the same channels. The experience of former ) ears 
has shewn, that one of the most efficient means by which this Society can 
promote the circulation of the word otf life through our land, is by encoura- 
ging the formation of auxiliaries, keeping up a correspondence with them, 
and providing a supply of the Scriptures to meet their demands. For these 
purposes, the services of a suitabie agéht have been found indispensable. 
Accordingly the board have had in their employ during the past year, the 
Rev. Richard Lattimore, of whose valuable labors as their agent, honorable 
mention was made in the last annual report, and who has been successful du- 
ring the year now under review, in organizing seven new societies auxiliary 
to the Bible Society of Virginia, in the counties of Prince Edward, Meck- 
lenburg, Lunenburg, Buckingham and Powhatan. All these societies have 
made remittances to our Treasurer, and received supplies from our de posi- 
tory, and together with other auxiliaries formerly reported, all are now we 
trust actively engaged in advancing that holy cause, for whose promotion 
we are associated.” 

After noticing the death of two active and efficient friends*® of this Insti- 
tution, the Manayers remark, “that though the firmest friends of the Bible 
Cause may be taken away in the midst of their usefulness, the glorious Au- 

‘thor of the Bible lives and reigns, and will infallibly accomplish his purpose 
of sending out his light and truth to the ends of the earth, and bis promise 
that his word shall not return unto him void, but shall accomplish his plea- 
sure and prosper in that whereto he sends it.” It is consoling too, to know 
that all human agency is at his control, and that as heas seen fit to honor 
men, by making them his instruments for doing good to thir fellow-men, so 
he will raise up others to fill the places of those, whom he causes to rest 
from their labors. Thus he has supported the cause of Bible Socicties.—— 
More than a quarter of a century has now elapsed since the formation of the 
fiyst Bible Society. The heads that planned the edifice, and the hands that 
laid its foundation, are most of them low in the dust. But the work goes on 
and prospers. Luborers are not wanting, and the suecess that has already 
crowned their exertions, concurs with the predictions of unerring truth in 
assuring us, that it shall not cease, nor shall tue builders fail, or be discou- 
raged, until the topmust stone thereof is brougit fortn with shoutings, cry- 

ing grace, grace, unto it.—Happy they,who while they behold that consum- 
mation, whether on this eart!, which shall then be full of the knowledge of 
the glory of God, or from that world of perfect light to which the Bible con- 
ducts those who take it as their guide, shall feel that they have been hon- 
ored, by bringing though it were but a pebble to the work, with a willing 
mind.” 

* Rev. Messrs Hoge and Roper. 
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DUTY AND IMPORTANCE OF UNION AMONG CHRISTIANS. 


One benevolent design of the Gospel is to strengthen the 
bond of union among believers. The religion it inculcates is 
of a social character. Instead of weakening the ties, or de- 
stroying the relations which hold society together, it increases 
and strengthens them. Instead of awakening the malignant 
passions of our nature and setting men at variance with one 
another, its genuine tendency is to restrain and subdue those 
passions which have too often been exhibited in acts of oppres- 
sion, revenge and murder, and to extend a bond of union 
through the great family of man, by calling into exercise 
those affections on which our happiness depends.—Such was 
evidently the design of our Lord in the command he gave his | 
disciples in his valedictery discourse to them, on the night 
before his sufferings. * A new commandment,” he says,— 
speaking of it as if it were unknown till now, probably in- 
tending to impress their minds more deeply with its impor- 
tance,—**a new commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another; as I have loved you, that ye also love one ano- 
ther. By this shall all,men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one to another.” The preaching of the Gos- 
pel, and the ordinances he instituted to revive and perpetu- 
ate among christians the remembrance of his love, are found 
to be well adapted for the purpose of uniting them. As they 
assemble in the sanctuary to hear and contemplate the bless- 
ed truths of his word, and offer their united praises and 
prayers at the throne of his grace, or as they come around his 
table to celebrate his sufferings and death,—-the obduracy of 
selfishness is softened, their hearts warmed by devotion, glow 
with gratitude for the unspeakable gift of Heaven, and rise 
in holy aspirations of that love toward God, which feels com- 
placency and delight in the character and happiness of those 
who bear his image. 

Every christian that frequents the services and ordinances 
ef the house of God, must have witnessed and experienced 
their power in awakening the best affections of the heart, the 
most benevolent feelings, and directing them in the exercise 
of love toward God and man. Every one acquainted with 
the nature of that love, produced by the influence of the Gos- 
pel, must have known something of the emotions which in- 
spired the breast of Asaph, and prompted him to exclaim, 
«‘whom have I in Heaven but thee, and there is none upon 
earth that I desire beside thee ;-—-It is good for me to draw 


near unto God.” Here is the exercise of the same affections, 
Vou. x. Vo. 7 July, 1827. 43 hs 
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the spirit of the same benevolence that filled the heart of the 
beloved disciple, when he said—*we know that we have pass- 
ed from death unto life because we love the brethren.” Love 
is the power which Almighty God is exerting to subdue and 
gave an apostate world. Love is the power which unites his 
people, and prepares them for enjoying communion with him, 
and fellowship with one another. Love is the invisible, the 
indissoluble chain which unites all holy beings in the universe 
by a common tie that neither life nor death can dissolve ; 
which binds them to the throne of Jehovah, and prepares them 
for the same exalied services, and which will hold them in 
future ages—-while they are advancing in knowledge and hap- 
piness toward infinite perfection,—-in the bonds of an eternal 
union. 

The Lord Jesus evidently designed that his disciples should 
be united, not merely to enjoy the privileges to which they 
are entitled as members of his church, and to reciprocate 
among themselves the mutual good offices of christian benevo- 
lence and affection,——but that they shuuld be united in their 
prayers and tn ther efforts, to advance his kingdom in the 
world. By his precepts he taught them the duty and efficacy 
of united prayer. ‘If two of you”~-he says, ‘shall agree on 
earth as touching any thing that they shall ask, it shall be 
done for them of my Father which is in heaven.” This gra- 
cious promise expresses the approbation with which he re- 
gards the united requests of his people. He taught them this 
truth most forcibly, soon after his ascension to Heaven. On 
the day of Pentecost * while the Apostles were all with one 
accord in one place,” offering no doubt, their united prayers 
for one great object, ‘suddenly there came a sound from Hea- 
ven as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the house 
where they were sitting: and they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost,” and their combined efforts on that day in 
preaching the Gospel to vast multitudes, assembled from dif- 
ferent nations, resulted under God, in the conversion of three 
thousand souls! The first splendid triumphs of the Gospel 
were effected—not by miracle alone, without the instrumen- 
tality of men—not by the divided, isolated efforts of single in- 
dividuals,——but by the combined exertions and united prayers 
of believers. Behold the means which God delights to bless 
in promoting his cause in the world! His own omnipotent 
agency attends the united efforts of his people, and renders 
his truth victorious in subduing the alienated hearts of sin- 


ners. 
Christians may Jearn the importance of uniting the hearts 
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and hands of many to promote one common cause—may see 
the efficacy, the power of combined exertion, by viewing its 
effects in the political world. For here, as in other things, 
‘the children of this world have been wiser than the children 
of light.” Whey long ago saw the importance of united ef- 
forts to effect their ambitious purposes, and acted like men 
who believed what they saw. How often have kingdoms been 
conquered, empires rent asunder, powerful nations humbled 
to the dust, and led captive in chains, by the united efforts of 
hostile invaders!—-How often have kings and sovereigns been 
dethroned--and political institutions torn from their founda- 
tions and sunk in ruins—how often have thousands been 
hurried to the eternal world—the earth drenched with human 
gore—have the most disastrous efforts been produced by the 
combined labors of men acting in obedience—vot to the will 
of Heaven, or the dictates of reason——but to the capricious 
will of some aspiring ambitious despot! The insatiable de- 
sire of power, that scourge to the human race, has exhibited 
its infernal tragedies in every age! It has often armed the 
hands, combined the strength, and directed the movement of 
thousands, for the destruction of other thousands; and such 
is the efficacy of union that it has met with lamentable success 
in this horrid work. 

The history of the papal church affords another striking 
example of the astonishing effects which may be produced by 
unanimity among men devoted to a common cause. The 
Bishops, who, in the middle ages successively filled the chair 
of St Peter, (fabulously so called) by extending the bond of 
union amoung their scattered friends, and directing the con- 
certed motions of their satellites in subserviency to the great 
end in view, at length bound all the kings and princes,——all the 
civil governments of Europe in chains of spiritual darkness, 
forged for the very purpose by themselves; and subjected the 
understandings, and consciences, of all the millions of chris- 
tendom, to the infallible will of «his holiness” the Pope. It 
was not the work of one man—it was the union of many that 
reared the fabric of papal corruption and superstition—that 
collected and thickened the darkness which still envelops 
whole nations nominally christian,—darkness which I trust 
is soon to be dissipated by the united exertions of christians 
in reflecting upon it the rays of the Sun of Righteousness, the 
pure light of Heaven. The time of conflict between light and 
darkness, between truth and error, between the Lord Jesus 
and the god of this world, is drawing near: there is yet to 
ho witnessed a mighty struggle between these conflicting pow- 
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ers, and the signs of its approach demand of christians to put 
on the whole armor of the gospel and unite their resources and 
their strength, to defend and advance the cause of the Al- 
mighty. . 

The history of revolutionary France affords another pain- 
ful illustration of the tremendous effects resulting from the 
wnited exertions of men—who were indeed united in nothing, 
but in disseminating the seeds of infidelity, in the perpetration 
of crime, in hardening themselves and emboldening others for 
every species of wickedness. Voltaire himself could not have 
dreamed of greater, or more fatal success, than was exhibited 
in the infernal acts originating from unanimity among his 
disciples in adopting his principles, in prosecuting in concert 
the desperate work which he commenced. It was not the de- 
velopment of any new passion, or the influence of a principle 
unheard of before, which introduced the horrid scenes wit- 
nessed in Paris ;—but it was the combination of the very ele- 
ments of crime—it was the union of all that is depraved in 
our nature—it was the restlessness of passion, the lust of 
power, the cravings of avarice, the rage of jealousy, and the 
maddening pride of ambition—it was all these wnited that ex- 
hibited those scenes of proscription and murder, which filled 
the streets of Paris with blood and carnage, and introduced 
the reign of Terror. The power of these malignant passions, 
when united and unrestrained by the word and authority of 
God, was resistless,—its effects were like the breaking up of 
the great deep,—all that is venerable in human and all that is 
sacred in divine law was effaced,—the deep foundations of 
society were overturned,—and a flourishing kingdom was 
shaken to its very centre! 

Such are the effects of a discordant anion (to use an appa- 
rent contradiction in terms) among unholy men in their exer- 
tions to attain acommon end. With so many examples be- 
fore them of the power which may be called into action by 
union, why do not christians more generally see its impor- 
tance? Or if sensible of its importance, why not manifest 
their conviction of it by actions? If bad men can sever the 
bonds of society, overturn kingdoms and convert the earth 
into a field of blood—by joining hands and encouraging each 
other in this desperate work—what a change may not good 
men effect by adopting the same means to accomplish the be- 
nevolent designs of Heaven! Let these be united by the 
strength of a sacred tie, by love to God and man, and vigor- 
ously press forward in prosecuting the great work assigned 
them by their Lord and Master—and their power will be in- 
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yincible ;—they will change the howling wilderness into @ 
fruitful field, and the desolate waste into the garden of God ;—~ 
every temple of pagan idolatry will fall prostrate before 
them ;—every system of superstition and error will yield to 
the power of truth,—and the world will be emancipated by 
their instrumentality from the bondage of sin, the slavery of 
six thousand years. Are these effecis too great and imposing, 
—is this work too grand and momentous, ever to be accom- 
plished by the efforts of christians? To overturn the empire 
of darkness and burst the chains in which millions of our race 
are now groaning, and turn the whole current of thought and 
affection in the hearts of men, and change the whole face of 
the moral world,—thts is indeed a great work.—It would 
seem like presumption in feeble mortals fo attempt it,—were 
they not commanded to do so by the word of God, and as- 
sured of success by a promise from God, sealed with blood 
and confirmed by an oath. Christians, then, may combine 
their resources and efforts in this work without any apprehen- 
sion of failure,—for Omnipotence is pledged for its accom- 
plishment, in answer to their fervent and united supplications. 

We are indeed warranted to expect great effects from the 
united labors of christian enterprise, by the success which has 
attended and followed the efforts of benevolent societies dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. The triumphs of christianity, 
since their establishment in regions within the sphere of their 
influence, it is well known, have exceeded the anticipations of 
their friends and supporters. But this important work of en- 
listing the energies and directing the combined power of the 
church to accomplish the benevolent designs of God, has but 
just been commenced. Let all christians be associated in State 
and National Societies, to disseminate, by various methods, the 
truths and holy influence of the gospel,—let every one feel that 
he has an important part to perform in this work, and unite 
his prasers and exertions with those of others, and act in con- 
cert with them,—and blessed results may be expected from a 
holy alliance of this character. It is not too much to expect, 
that under the influence of such an alliance, that a brighter 
day will dawn upon the church, a purer zeal animate its mem- 
bers, and that a new and a stronger impulse will be given to 
the great cause which the Almighty is advancing by the in- 
strumentality of men. 

I am unwilling to dismiss this subject without noticing‘its 
practical importance, as connected with the interests of reli- 
gion in this southern country. Presbyterian churches were 
planted in this region half a century ago,—-and though they 
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have been revived from time to time with the refreshing show- 
ers of heaven, they have done comparatively little to extend 
the life-giving power of the gospel through the wide moral 
wastes among the dead and the dying around them.—We have 
bees almost satisfied sith offering our old apology, that +> alé 
improvement and amelioration amoung the peuple here musi be 
very gradual’’—as if this apology were itself meritorious and 
atone: for the guili of our criminal neglect. It is union of 
fecitng aud action thatis wanting,--an alliance of holy works 
in which believing hearts and Wands shall unite, will revive 
and strengthen our languishing churches,——will raise our Sem- 
inary planted for the church, from that low and discouraging 
state in which it has for years been lingecing,—and will build 
up the desolate wastes in our midst where souls have long 
been perishing. In this work, christian reader, you and I and 
every one has a deep and solemn interest, for it is a work 
which involves the honor of the Saviour, aud the everlasting 
destinies of men. May God give us a sense of our respousi- 
Sility, and enable us to prosecute with vigor the labor he has 
assigned us. CLEMENT, 


—— 


THE MINISTER OF CHRIST.—QVo, IL. 
ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG PREACHER OF THE GOSPEL, 


THe Commission given by our Lord Jesus Christ to his 
disciples establishes the authority, and defines the duties of 
every minister. In the twenty-eighth chapter of the gospel 
according to Matthew, we find the circumstances thus exhi- 
bited. * Then the eleven disciples went away into Galilee, 
into a mountain where Jesus had appointed them. And when 
they saw him, they worshiped him: vut some doubted. And 
Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth: Go ye therefore and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the uname of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever | have commanded you: and lo, Lam with 
you always, even uito the end of the world. Amen.” 

It was by the appointment of our Lord, that the disciples 
were convened on this memorable occasion; and it is proba- 
ble that this was the time of his appearance to more than five 
hundred brethren at once.* The circumstances were most 
solemn. The Redeemer having completed his atonement, was 
about to ascend to the throne of his glory. For the perpetu- 


*1, Cor, xy, 6. 
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ation of his church, and as his last communication to his peo- 
ple on earth, he gives the charge comprised in these words. 
That we may more fully arrive at its meaning, let us considers 

First. ‘Vhe auwhority which Christ asserts. Upon this de- 
pends the reality of our claim to minister in holy things.  Af- 
ter the signal manifestations of Divine power which the Sa- 
viour had made, none of his disciples would have been dis- 
posed to question his right to delegate authority to his follow- 
ers. Yet to precinde all doubt, he declares, + All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth: go ye therefore,” &c. 
By these words we can understand nothing short of absolute 
dominion over the universe. That the Lord Jesus Christ has 
this power, we learn from vartous plain declarations in the 
New Vestament. This authority was part of his right as Me- 
diator, and is therefore said to be + given unto him.” As the 
Supreme Head of the Church he leaves bis orders with his 
ministers, 

In this view of the subject. how solemn, and how honorable 
is our calling! We hold our office under the direct commis- 
sion of our Kings and we need not wonder that the Apostles 
gloried in the title: of Servants of Jesus Crrist. To act the 
part of an ambassador for God ; to bear messages of grace and 
salvation to a perishing world; to acknowledge no source of 
authority but the blessed Redeemer; this is the privilege and 
the glory of the Christian minister. 

Ll. The Imp rt of the Commissten. To make disciples of 
all nations, is the charge here committed to the servants of 
Christ. It is hence manifest that this authority was to be 
transmitted from generation to generation; since it was not 
to be expected that the world should be evangelized by the la- 
bors, or during the life time of the men then present. We find 
in accordance with this, that the Apostles soon began to add 
to their numbers preachers of the gospel, and laid a founda- 
tion for future increase. ‘Those, therefore, who in the pre- 
sent day have been duly invesied with the ministerial office, 
may assume the authority, and accept the encouragement here 
given to the primitive teachers, 

* Teach all nations,” or, as the original expresses it, 
6¢ Disciple all nations’ The preacher of the gospel is to set 
constantly before his eyes as the ultimate object of all minis- 
terial labor, the conversion of the world to Christianity. He 
is to labor that men may believe the gospel. H-» is to teach 
the doctrine of Christ; to teach it fully, inculcating all things 
whatsoever the Lord has commanded. He is to receive as 
disciples such as profess their faith in Christ, by the ordinance 
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of Baptism, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. Whatever, relates, then, to (ie instruction, the warn- 
ing, the edification of the Christian church; whatever is ne- 
cessary to the org nization of the body, and the admission of 
members, may fairly be considered as given in charge to the 
regular minisfers of the gospel. 

Ill. The comsequences resulting to the hearers, are set forth. 
«‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, but he that 
believeth not shall be damned.” What can tore strongly 
exhibit the responsibility and importance of our office than this 
declaration? In truth we are either a savor of life unto life, 
or of death unto death. The eternal destiny of millions is 
suspended upon the reception of the truth! And shall we not 
with all earnestness take heed to ourselves and to our doc- 
trine, by assuring ourselves that it is the very truth of God 
which we teach, and by pressing it with all constancy and im- 
portunity upon the minds of men. My dear friend and fellow 
servant, bear this even in mind,—at your mouth men are to 
receive that by which they shall obtain- everlasting life and 
happiness, or be sealed up in the pit of endless despair. Let 
this consideration dwell upon your mind, and you will find 
yourself incapable of loitering or trifling in your high vocation. 

IV. The encouragement which is given to the ministers of 
the gospel, is of the most cheering kind. ** Lo, Lam with you 
always, even unto the end of the world.” 

The omnipresence of our divine Redeemer is distinctly ex- 
pressed in these words. His power is promised as the never 
failing attendant and support of his disciples. Wherever the 
word is faithfully preached, the Great Head of the Church is 
present, to direct and animate by his spirit the soul of his fee- 
ble messenger. Let this be your refuge and consolation. 
Cast yourself with unwavering faith upon the arm of the Re- 
deemer. However feeble your efforts, however strong and nu- 
merous your opposers, however great your discouragements ; 
in this promise you may safely rely, as thousands have dono 
before you. And you shall not be disappointed, ‘The word 
of God shall not return unto him void. Wherever the truth 
is preached with simplicity, sincerity, and faithfulness, there 
may the Christian minister be assured that his labor is not in 
vain in the Lord, and that in due time lhe shall reap, if he 
faint not. He may see no immediate fruit. . His eyes may 
fail in looking for the conversion of his beloved hearers. Cold 
inattention and neglect may jill his heart with anguish, yet 
the word of God is sure; his truth shall not be preached in 
vain, Some impression may be made, some sin prevented, 
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some ignorant mind instructed, or some saint consoled and 
cdified, by those very efforts over which he weeps, as fruitless 
and unavailing. So that we may boldly go forward in our 
most arduoug labors, with a full conviction that the work of 
the Lord will yet be accomplished. 

In reflecting upon the object of the ministry, we find it to 
be the manifestation of the glory of God in the conversion and 
salvation of men; an end worthy of the most strenuous exer-. 
tions of intelligent beings. We are stimulated in this course, 
by the two great principles of our holy religion, Love to God, 
and Love to Man. To shew forth the praise of Jehovah, to 
exalt our Redeemer and King, to rescue our fellow creatures 
from eternal destruction, to open the gates of heaven to ruined 
sinners; these are the great ends which we propose. When 
the Apostle Paul was set apart for the ministry of the gospel, 
he was directed to these as his objects, to communicate bless- 
ings to mankind, **open their eyes, and to turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that. 
they might receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among 
them that are sanctified.”"* And in his subsequent life, he 
expresses his **earnest expectation and his hope,” that in 
nothing he should be ashamed, but that with all boldness, 
Christ should be magnified in his body, whether it were by 
life, or by death.’’+ 
* Acts. xxvi, 16. + Phil. i, 20, 


A SERMON, 


Preached in Richmond on Sunday, June 10th, 1827,-~at the Installa- 
tion of Rev. StepHen Tay.or, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
on Shockoe Hill, by the Rev. Wu. J. ARMSTRONG. 


“‘ That we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” —Coross1axs i, 28, 















Man was created perfect. God made him in bis own im- 
age, wise, holy and happy. When he had formed him of the 
dust of the earth and breathed into him the breath of life, he 
blessed the work of his hands, and pronounced it very good. 
He was created a free agent, that he might be virtuous, and 
his virtue was exposed to trials, that it might be approved. 
He was therefore mutable, and temptation was permitted to 
assail him. In process of time, we do, not know how soon, or 
under what particular circumstances,—he yielded to tempta- 
tion, and voluntarily disobeyed the known command of God. 
Thus he lost his purity and happiness; the crown fell from 
his head, the gold was changed, the fine gold became dim. 
He shut himself out from communion with God, the feuntain 
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of Baptism, in the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost. Whatever, relates, then, te (ie instruction, the warn- 
ing, the edification of the Christian church; whatever is ne- 
cessary to the orgintzation of the body, and the admission of 
members, may fairly be considered as given in charge to the 
regular ministers of the gospel. 

{il. The consequences resulting to the hearers, are set forth. 
«‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, but he that 
believeth not shall be damned.”? What can more strongly 
exhibit the responsibility and importance of our office than this 
declaration? In truth we are either a savor of life unto life, 
or of death unto death. The eternal destiny of millions is 
suspended upon the reception of the truth! And shall we not 
with all earnestness take heed to ourselves and to our doc- 
trine, by assuring ourselves that it is the very truth of God 
which we teach, and by pressing it with all constancy and im- 
portunity upon the minds of men. My dear friend and fellow 
servant, bear this even in mind,—at your mouth men are to 
receive that by which they shall obtain- everlasting life and 
happiness, or be sealed up in the pit of endless despair. Let 
this consideration dwell upon your mind, and you will find 
yourself incapable of loitering or trifling in your high vocation. 

IV. The encouragement which is given to the ministers of 
the gospel, is of the most cheering kind. ** Lo, [am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world.” 

The omnipresence of our divine Redeemer is distinctly ex- 
pressed in these words. His power is promised as the never 
failing attendant and support of his disciples. Wherever the 
word is faithfully preached, the Great Head of the Church is 
present, to direct and animate by his spirit the soul of his fee- 
ble messenger. Let this be your refuge and consolation. 
Cast yourself with unwavering faith upon the arm of the Re- 
deemer. However feeble your efforts, however strong and nu- 
merous your opposers, however great your discouragements ; 
in this promise you may safely rely, as thousands have dono 
before you. And you shall net be disappointed, The word 
of God shall not return unto him void. Wherever the truth 
is preached with simplicity, sincerity, and faithfulness, there 
may the Christian minister be assured that his labor is not in 
vain in the Lord, and that in due time le shall reap, if ne 
faint not. He may see no immediate fruit. . His eyes may 
fail in looking for the conversion of his beloved hearers. Cold 
inattention and neglect may jill his heart with anguish, yet 
the word of God is sure; his truth shall not be preached in 
vain. Some impression may be made, some sin prevented, 
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some ignorant mind instructed, or some saint consoled and 
cdified, by those very efforts over which he weeps, as fruitless 
and unavailing. So that we may boldly go forward in our 
most arduoug labors, with a full conviction that the work of 
the Lord will yet be accomplished, 

In reflecting upon the object of the ministry, we find it to 
be the manifestation of the glory of God in the conversion and 
salvation of men; an end worthy of the most strenuous exer-. 
tions of intelligent beings. We are stimulated in this course, 
by the two great principles of our holy religion, Love to God, 
and Love to Man. To shew forth the praise of Jehovah, to 
exalt our Redeemer and King, to rescue our fellow creatures 
from eternal destruction, to open the gates of heaven to ruined 
sinners; these are the great ends which we propose. When 
the Apostle Pau! was set apart for the ministry of the gospel, 
he was directed to these as his objects, to communicate bless- 
ings to mankind, **open their eyes, and to turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that. 
they might receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among 
them that are sanctified.”* And in his subsequent life, he 
expresses his **earnest expectation and his hope,” that in 
nothing he should be ashamed, but that with all boldness, 
Christ should be magnified in his body, whether it were by 
life, or by death.’?+ 

* Acts. xxvi, 16. + Phil. i, 20, 


A SERMON, 


Preached in Richmond on Sunday, June 10th, 1827,-~at the Installa- 
tion of Rev. StepHen Tay.or, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
on Shockoe Hill, by the Rev. Wau. J. ARmsTRONG. 


“‘ That we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.”—Coxoss1axs i, 28, 


Man was created perfect. God made him in bis own im- 
age, wise, holy and happy. When he had formed him of the 
dust of the earth and breathed into him the breath of life, he 
blessed the work of his hands, and pronounced it very good. 
He was created a free agent, that he might be virtuous, and 
his virtue was exposed to trials, that it might be approved. 
He was therefore mutable, and temptation was permitted to 
assail him. In process of time, we do not know how soon, or 
under what particular circumstances,—he yielded to tempta- 
tion, and voluntarily disobeyed the known command of God. 
Thus he lost his purity and happiness; the crown fell from 
his head, the gold was changed, the fine gold became dim. 
He shut himself out from communion with God, the fountain 
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of knowledge, holiness, and joy; and sunk into darkness de- 
pravity and wo. By his wilful transgression he forfeited 
every blessing, and in his fallen condition, had not a solitary 
Claim to the favor of his holy Creator and Sovereign. 

But God had compassion upon the work of his hands. 
While he expressed his awful displeasure against sin, he made 
it the occasion of displaying the riches of his wisdom and 
grace, and magnifying his gooduess and mercy. By the gift 
of his Son to be the Saviour of guilty and perishing men, he 
has provided for our restoration to his moral likeness, and to 
the everlasting enjoyment of his favor, in a way perfectly 
consistent with his truth, holiness, and justice, with the honor 
of his law, and the peace and good order of his holy king- 
dom,—and exactly adapted to our character and condition, as 
moral agents and accountable subjects of his moral govern- 
ment, fallen under the power, and the condemnation of sin. 
The revelation of this plan of salvation, is Gospel,—glad tid- 
ings, of great joy. The pen of inspiration has recorded this 
Gospel, in the Bible. All the means of grace are designed to 
give efficacy to its merciful provisions, to aid in the attain- 
ment of its glorious end. Among these means the ministry 
of reconciliation, holds a distinguished place ; and the grand 
design, the ultimate object of that ministry is declared by the 
Apostle in the text; Zo present every man p-rfect in Christ 
Jesus. Let us consider; this object; and the means by which 
it is to be effected; and then attend to some remarks suited 
to the present occasion, which are suggested by it. 

The object of the ministry of the Gospel is, to present 
men perfect in Christ Jesus. So the same Apostle teaches 
elsewhere, when speaking of the triumphant ascension of the 
Lord Jesus; «* He ascended up on high, he led captivity cap- 
tive, and gave gifts unto men, Apostles, Prophets, Evan- 
gelists, Pastors, and Teachers; for the perfecting of the saints, 
for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ; till we all come, in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man; unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.”?. The condi- 
tion of human society has been such in every age, as to indi- 
cate but too plainly, even to a superficial obser ver, that man 
has sunk far beneath the perfection of his intellectual and 
moral nature. The physical evils to which he is subject, are 
but faint emblems of the infirmity, disorder, and ruin, which 
pervade his higher and nobler powers. A conviction of this, 
has led philosophers and moralists in every age to inquire 
with much earnestness into the nature, causes, and remedy of 
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these moral maladies. But all the speculations of heathen 
sages on these subjects, were vague and unsatisfactory, and 
every expedient they proposed, impotent and vain. They 
were not able to agree as to the chief good, the true perfection 
of our nature; much fess, as to the means of its attainment,— 
nor have their followers and admirers in modern times, been 
more successful. ‘Though aided by the recorded experience 
of their predecessors, and the reflected light of that Gospel 
which they have ungratefully denounced; they have not been 
able to agree among themselves even as to the outline, the 
great leading features of any scheme, by which degraded man 
might rise to the perfection of moral excellence and beauty. 
And their attempts to carry their plans into effect, when made, 
have resulted in their own confusion and disgrace. ‘The end- 
less and nameless absurdities and follies of infidel philosophy, 
might provoke a smile, were it not for the recollection that 
these are the infirmities and errors of our common nature; 
and that the perversion of so much talent, learning, and in- 
dustry, as have thus been misapplied, must have involved 
their possessors in guilt proportionate to their sacred-obliga- 
tions and awful responsibility. . 
«* But after that, in the wisdom of God, the world by wis- 
dom knew not God; it pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching, to save them that believe.” God has devised and 
revealed a plan for making men perfect, and he has appointed 
the ministry of the Gospel, to perform an important part, in 
the execution of that plan. This method of salvation has been 
in every age, foolishness to those who were wise in their own 
conceit; and a stumbling block to the proud and self-righte- 
ous, but he has made it, the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God, in the salvation of every penitent, believing sinner.— 
Experience which has stamped every effort of man to attain 
perfection by his own wisdom and strength, with the charac- 
ter of impotence and folly, has set its seal in ten thousand 
instances, to the efficacy of the Gospel, in repairing the ruins 
of the apostasy, redeeming man from the power of guilt and 
depravity, restoring him to the love and favor of God, trans- 
forming him into the divine likeness, and leading him for- 
ward into eternity, prepared for the society of those who have 
never fallen, and for intimate and everlasting communion 
with the great Father of Spirits. It has imparted to the 
dying believer such conscious meetness for the inheritance of 
the saints in light, such unwavering confidence in the tried 
faithfulness and love of God, and such ardent longings to be: 
hold his face in righteousness, that neither the deep feelings of 
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unworthiness, nor the severance of all mortal ties, nor the 
pains and terrors of death in its most appalling form, nor the 
vast and untried scenes of an opening eternity, could repress 
the holy exultation of his soul in the immediate prospect of 
departing to be with Christ. 

This intellectual and moral perfection, and consequent feli- 
city to which it is the design of the Gospel to conduct men, 
differs essentially from that in which man was at first creat- 
ed, in its origin, its principles, its progressive character. and 
the security which guards each successive step in its progress, 
and assures its ultimate completion. Its peculiarities are 
adapted to the condition of man as fallen, and to the peculiar 
relations in which he thus stands, to his holy Creator, Sove- 
reign and Judge. Christ Jesus in his character as Mediator 
between God and man, is its author, supporter and finisher. 
He has laid the foundation for this work, in that awful display 
of the evil of sin; that decisive vindication of the law of God 
as holy, just, and good; and that glorious illustration of the 
holiness and justice of God, and the immutable righteousness 
of his moral government, which he made when in our nature, 
he bore our sins in his own body on the cross, and thrqugh the 
eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, to: purge 
our consciences from dead works that we might serve the 
living God. He commences and carries on this work, by the 
instrumentality of truth, presented to the mind, and applied 
to the heart, as it is revealed in his word, illustrated and en- 
forced in his obedience and sufferings, and embodied in his 
person and character. ‘T’o this truth he gives living energy 
and resistless power by the accompanying influences of his 
Spirit, enlightening the mind, renewing the heart, elevating 
the affections, purifying the whole soul, moulding the charac- 
ter to a conformity with his will, and forming the life after his 
example. His word of promise is the security that the good 
work he thus begins, shall be carried forward, until its sub- 
ject is presented faultless before God; perfect, in the knowl- 
edge of Christ, in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge; in the love of Christ, who is God manifest 
in the flesh; and in the likeness of Christ. who is the beloved 
Son of God in whom he is well pleased, and a conformity to 
whom in all his adopted children, makes them holy and with- 
out blame before him in love. 

This, then, is the great design of the Gospel to make men 
perfect, in knowledge, excellence, and happiness. And this 
perfection is in Christ Jesus. In his human nature he is the 
exact model and standard of perfection; and in his person 
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and work as mediator, are found, all that fulness of grace 
and truth, all those treasures of wisdom, power, and love, by 
which this work is begun, and progressively carried forward, 
until it is completed in the soul at death; and in the whole 
man at that day, when lie shall come to be admired in his saints 
and to be glorified in all them that believe. 

Let us now consider, in the second place, by what means, 
men are to be made thus perfect in Christ Jesus. We have 
already remarked, that the Spirit of Christ performs this 
work, by employing revealed truth as his instrument. So the 
Saviour prayed for his disciples the evening before his cruci- 
fixion, *Sanctify them through thy truth, thy word is truth.” 
And it is written again, * Christ loved the church and gave 
himself for it, that he might sanctify and cleanse it, with the 
-washing of water by the word; that he might present it to 
himself a glorious cherch, not having spot or wrinkle, or any 
such thing; but that it should be holy and without blemish.” 
There are various ways in which revealed truth may be pre- 
sented to the mind, as in reading, meditation, prayer and 
christian conversation. All these are important, and are 
owned and blessed of God, as the means «f sanctifying and 
saving men. But it is especially the preaching of the word 
which is made the effectual means of convincing and convert- 
ing sinners, and of building up saints in holiness and comfort 
through faith unto salvation, We preach Christ, saith the 
Apostle, warning every man, and teaching every man, in all 
wisdom, that we may present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus. Here he tells us, what that preaching is, both as to its 
subject matter, and its manner, by which men are to be made 
perfect. Christ is to be preached, in his person, character, 
and work ; in his divine dignity and excellence, as the eter- 
nal word, who was in the beginning, and was with God and 
was God ;—in his sufficiency and compassion as the Saviour 
of sinners, who loved as and gave himself for us, dying for 
our sins and rising again for our justification ;—in his power 
and majesty, as the Lord and Head of his church, exalted at 
the right hand of God, having all power in Heaven and on 
earth, ever living to make intercession for us, and reigning 
to carry into effect the purposes for which he died, and to 
distribute the grace and justice of the Eternal. Christ is to 
be preached, in the nature, necessity, and efficacy of his 
atonement, obedience, and intercession ; in the fulness, free- 
ness, and suitableness of his grace; in the strength, tender- 
ness, and immutability of his love ; in his unsearchable wis- 
fom, and his almighty power to save to the uttermost all 
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them that come unto God by him; Christ as in all his offices 
the object of affection, obedience, and confidence to those who 
are saved by him; made of God unto every one that believeth, 
wisdom and righteousness and sanctification and redemption, 
that in the salvation of sinners, the pride of man may be 
abased, and the Lord alone exalted. 

As to the manner of preaching Christ, that men may be 
made perfect in him, the Apostle teaches that it should be 
enstructive and impressive, teaching every man, and warning 
every man in all wisdom. That it may be instructive, it 
must be marked by fulness, simplicity, and plainness:—it 
must exhibit the whole testimony of God concerning Christ 
Jesus as it may be learned from the Scriptures, by a diligent 
study of the Sacred volume, and a careful comparison of the 
several parts with each other, and with the whole. It must 
exhibit that testimony in its purity, free from the intermixture 
of human philosophy and science, and the traditions of men, 
from the fetters of systematic theology, and the trammels of 
creeds and confessions, in the order and proportion that it 
bears in the Scriptures of truth.—It must exhibit this testimo- 
ny, not loaded with the meretricious decorations of an artifi- 
cial rhetoric, nor obscured by the vague and abstract forms, 
and the technical phraseology of the schools; but in the plain, 
straight forward style and expression of one who speaks to 
his fellow men about important business which he thoroughly 
understands, and deeply feels. Such was the instructive 
preaching of our Saviour and his Apostles, and thus, will 
every man be taught. But the preaching of Christ must be 
empressive.—In order to this it must be serious, affectionate, 
and pointed, warning every man. The subjects of which the 
preacher treats, the circumstances of himself and his hearers 
when he stands up in the presence of God to testify to them 
of Jesus, and salvation through his blood, and the everlasting 
consequences that must result to them and to himself, from 
his discharge of duty, are weighty and solemn considerations. 
They should be present to his mind, and press upon his heart, 
that he may teach and warn and persuade for eternity. His 
message is a message of love,—of love that passes knowledge 
in its origin, its actings, and its results—of love that aims to 
confer upon its objects immense and eternal blessings, and 
this at the expense of labors, sacrifices, and sufferings, un- 
paralleled and inconceivable. In the spirit of love, it must 
be delivered. It must flow warm from a heart glowing with 
love to Christ and to the souls of men.—The Gospel call and 
offer is addressed to individuals. ‘The whole business of re- 
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ligion is in the strictest sense a personal concern, in which 
each one’s highest and dearests interests are at stake, and 
every one must hear, and feel, and act, for himself. The 
preaching of the Gospel must therefore be pointed and personal. 
The preacher must aim to lead each one of his hearers to con- 
sider himself as the individual addressed, and to feel that the 
instruction and precepts, the encouragements and warnings 
of the word of God are meant for him. For this purpose he 
will seek a familiar acquaintance with those who sit under 
his ministry, a knowledge of their characters and habits of 
thought and feeling ; and be will diligently and prayerfully 
study tis own heart, and the testimony of the word of God 
concerning mar, that while he preaches Christ, he may hold 
up to his hearers a picture of themselves, so just that they 
shall recognise the likeness and feel that they are singled 
out and isolated in the midst of the congregation. Realizing 
that such a personal application of truth to themselves is es- 
sential to their salvation and prompted by love to his master 
and to their souls, he will thus preach Christ not merely from 
the pulpit, but at the social meeting, in the domestic circle, 
and in the personal and private interview, being instant in 
season and out of season,—wisely adapting his topics and his 
manner of discussion and application, to the condition and 
character of those for whose souls he watches as one that must 
give an account, that he may do it with joy and not with grief, 
and accompanying all his labors by his fervent, frequent, and 
persevering prayers to God for a blessing. Thus, my breth- 
ren, is Christ to be preached, warning every man and teach- 
ing every man in all wisdom, that every man may be pre- 
sented perfect in Christ Jesus. 

This subject suggests seasonable and important instruction 
to us who preach and to you who hear the Gospel. It admoni- 
shes us, that we should ever bear in mind the great end for 
which the Gospel was given and the ministry of the Gospel 
appointed ; and make it our ebject in all our ministerial la- 
bors,—not to gain admiration or applause,—not to amuse our 
hearers,—not merely to instruct them,—--not simply to alarm 
or to work in any way upon the passions of our fellow -men— 
not to buoy them up witha vain confidence ;—bat to bring them 
under the influence of christian principles—to animate them to 
a christian practice—to inspire them with a christian hope— 
to imbue their hearts with love to Christ and zeal for his glo- 
ry—to transform them into his likeness,—that when he shall 
appear, they also may appear with him in glory: And that 
we should seek this object,—not by any device of our own 
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wisdom—not by any display of our own powers of argument 
or oratory ;—but by a full, simple, and plain exhibition of the 
truth as it is in Jesus—seriously presented, affectionately 
urged, and faithfully applied to every one. 

But if we are bound to preach Christ, with this object and 
in this manner, you, my hearers, are bound to hear with the 
same object in view, and with a corresponding temper and spi- 
rit. Itis your duty to attend upon the-word preached, Gesi- 
rous not to be flattered, but profited ; not soothed, but sancti- 
fied ; to receive the whole truth into good and honest hearts, 
in simplicity and godly sincerity, with serious attention, dili- 
gent and careful comparison of what you hear with the sacred 
scriptures, faithful application of it to your own souls, and 
daily self-examination, that you may know whether the word 
is effecting its benign purpose in you by preparing you to be 
presented perfect in Christ Jesus. A powerful influence it 
must have, it dors exert on every one. It is a savor of life 
unto life, or of death unto death. It will tell upon our ever- 
lasting destinies. 

After all, the saving efficacy of the word is derived from the 
accompanying influences of the Holy Spirit without whom a 
Paul may plant and an Appollos water in vain. And these 
influences are granted in answer to the prayer of faith. It 
becomes then the duty and the privilege of us who preach and 
you who hear, to strive together in fervent prayer to God for 
the copious effusion of his spirit, that we may be sanctified by 
the truth. Thus shall we be presented faultless before God, 
and as each other’s joy and crown, rejoice together in the 
great day of the Lord, that we have not run in vain, neither 
Jabored in vain. To this day when ministers and people must 
stand together before the Judge, there is a manifest allusion in 
the text. ‘Then all the results of preaching shall be revealed, 
and our performance of duty, and your improvement of privi- 
lege shall meet their appropriate retribution. 

My brethren of this congregation, 't gives us pleasure to- 
day to install and set over vou in the Lord, according to your 
request, and the directions of our Presbytery, a beloved bro- 
ther, in whom we have full confidence. that it will be his aim, 
by preaching Christ, warning every man, and teaching every 
man in all wisdom, to present every one of you perfect in 
Christ Jesus. Recollect that you must stand with him before 
the Lord. Encourage his heart and strengthen his hands, by. 
your serious attention and your affectionate sympathy and 
zealous co-operation with him, and by your united, importu- 
nate and persevering prayers for him and for a blessing on his 
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labors.“May the great head of the Church smile on the trans- 
actions of this day, and render the union here consummated 
between you and your Pastor, the occasion of iniinite good to 
your souls ;—that you and he, with many saved by the instru- 
mentality of his labors, may at length appear before God per- 
fect in Christ Jesus, with songs of praise, and with crowns of 
everlasting joy upon your heads. 


From an English Magazine, 





CHABACTER OF SOCINIANISM IN ENGLAND,-—-OR THE AVOWED UNION 
OF UNITARIANS AND DEISTS. 


‘From Socinianism to Deism,” said D’Alembert, there is 
but a very slight shade, and a single step to take.”? Carlile 
and other infidels have claimed the same affinity to modern 
Unitarians, and impartial persons in general have been dis- 
posed to concede the justice of their claims. It is true, Uni- 
tarians have not been at one with themselves, whether to ac- 
knowledge or to disallow these pretensions ; by some of them 
they have been rejected as a slander upon their principles, 
whilst others have admitted that unbelievers cannot be far 
from them. Such a recognition, however, of the family tie, 
has recently taken place, as ought not to be hid in a corner; 
and I beg leave, therefore, to claim for it the marked attention 
of the readers of your Magazine. 

I allude to a discussion which, for some months past, has 
been carried on in the Monthly Repository, a publication 
which, among periodicals, holds the place of organ to the bedy 
of Unitarians. In the number of that work for February, an 
article appeared with the signature of Noah Jones, to the 
writer of which the public are much indebted for drawin 
aside the veil, and exposing to view the internal state of Uni- 
tarian churches. He states that he has seen * many instan- ; 
ces” in which the acknowledged Christian and the infidel OBS 
(or the “unbeliever,” as the gentle term is,) are equally 
acknowledged in Unitarian congregations ;” that it is **noto- 
rious that their places of worship are frequented by unbeliev- | 
ers, Who not only join in their devotions, and listen with com- 
placency to the discourses of their ministers, but take an 
active part in the management of the internal concerns of their 
churches, and are, in some cases, the principal pecuniary sup- 
porters of their cause; and that there are ‘actual instances 
in which unbelievers are active, efficient, and highly respect- 
ed members of Unitarian churches.”” He intimates, that “the 
deist” is taken “ into the very bosom of their churches, and 
Vox. x. Vo. 7.—July, 1827. 45 
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‘the privilege of his religious instructions” requested; that 
he is a party in the discussion of * plans for the promotion’ 
of what he thinks “error,’’ and gives his ‘advice and vote 
in the election of teachers,” &c. &c. Such is the account 
which this writer, himself a Unitarian, gives of the materials 
of which the churches of his own community are composed. 

Subsequent parts of this correspondence supply several ad- 
ditional particulars. It appears, that while the deists “take 
part in the meetings” of Unitarians, they throw out sneers 
and scoffs against religion in the very place of worship.”— 
This, to be sure, is rather a free use of their religious liberty 
and church fellowship. If they are nonconformists to Chris- 
tianity, they surely have not dissented from good manners, 
and even such a natural theologian as Esop the fabulist might 
have taught them, that it is a reflection on their breeding, to 
scoff at the religious customs of any people. But all this falls 
far short of the full and true state of the case. It is stated, 
by these Unitarians, that their pulpits have been repeatedly 
occupied by an avowed deist; and an instance is given in 
which a ‘deistical minister” was proposed as the pastor of a 
Unitarian congregation, but in the case referred to,” fortu- 
nately, Sse are told,) **the Christians were the larger num- 
ber.” 0 they, 

*‘ Through mere good fortune took a diff’rent course.” 

A minister is also mentioned, **whe having renounced 
Christianity, very coolly proposed to his congregation to con- 
tinue him as their minister ;” but «though a very clever and 
respectable man,” it does not appear that his offer was ac- 
cepted. It is not difficult, however, to judge of the state of 
things where *‘a respectable man” could «‘coolly” make such 
a proposal. Such a person would not offer any thing to his 
fellow worshipers which they were !ikely to deem offensive or 
insulting. 

It is but justice, however, to the writer of this paper, to say, 
that he disapproves of this intermixture of « faithful mem- 
bers,” and ‘those who think them believers in a lie,” and 
warmly insists on the adoption of measures for dissolving this 
holy alliance. His zeal one would think very excusable, inas- 
much as he insists upon nothing more than that they who 
pity” Christ ‘‘as an enthusiast, if they do not brand him 
as an imposter,” should have no share in the management of 
a Christian church, or be numbered among its members. He 
states it to be his “chief design to ascertain the general senti- 
ment of Unitarians on the subject,”? and he must confess, that 
his Unitarian connexions have not left him in the dark on this 
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point. In opposition to his views, the following number of 
the Repository contains no fewer than four communications, 
from as many correspondents, all of them, be it remembered, 
Unitarians of the class of * faithful members.”? The zeal of 
these gentlemen in the cause is most fervid; indeed, it is curi- 
ous to observe how large a portion of the odium theologicum 
is employed in defence of the communion of Deists with Chris- 
tians in religious things. The « new reformer,” who has 
objected to this, is charged with * religious intolerance and 
prejudice,” with «pharisaical complacency,” with “a dog- 
matical and illiberal spirit,’ with **persecution for opinion,” 
and, to crown all, with introducing a test,” «that most 
bigoted of all ingenious devices for the ensnaring of consci- 
ences.” «+A test,” it is exclaimed, «among rational Dissen- 
ters!” In short, he is told that «his doctrine may do among 
the monks of Salamanca,” but that there is ‘not one sylla- 
ble in his paper that evinces the least attention to Christian 
charity” 

These writers, however, should have recollected that their 
offending brother (if a brother he is admitted to Ze may 
plead a high and official authority for his opinion. In the 
Unitarian’s **improved Version” of the New Testament, 
there is a note upon that text (Mark xvi, 16) which reads, in 
the current tanslation, ‘he that believeth and is baptized shall 
be saved, but he that believeth not shall be damned.” This 
awful passage is considerably softened down in the text of the 
«Improved Version.” but the note in question is a still more 
free translation of it; yet, after all, it stands thus, «he who 
professes faith in me shall be admitted to the privileges of the 
Christian community ; he who does not believe shall remain 
under all the disadvantages of a heathen state.’ Now one 
would have thought that this was intended to teach Unitari- 
ans, that to believe was, at least, necessary to admission to 
«‘the privileges of the Christian community,” and that the 
unbeliever is left in the state of «a heathen man and a publi- 
can ;” but not so it seems. ‘The «Improved Version” I trow, 
is ‘ pharisaical, intolerant, dogmatical, and illiberal,” too. 
I have long ceased to expect any thing like consistency amon 
Unitarians ; how can it exist among men with whom « the 
belief of the Gospel «is not a fundamental principle in reli- 
gious matters; but it is *‘passing strange,” that when a man 
has the “** Improved Version” on his side, it cannot protect 
him from the charge of illiberality and intolerance. 

Whilst he is thus branded, however, very different is the 
measure which is dealt ont to the Deists, by these zealous 
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Unitarians. In fact, they contend that Deists is not the 
proper term to be applied to such persons, nor any term 
which is expressive of blame. One writer calls the Deist an 
‘sunbelieving brother.’ Instead of + Infidel,”? he would 
rather call him a * Dissenter,”’—*:a Dissenter from Christi- 
anity!’? Another applies to the Deist, who has no faith at 
all, the apostle’s affectionate direction, *Him that is weak in 
faith receive ye;”? as if the conscientious Christian, who 
doubts what meats he may eat, and he who rejects the Gos- 

el of Christ altogether, stood in the same predicament; or 
as if, while the weak believer himself is not to be received 
«to doubtful disputations,” the infidel is to be admitted to 
_ sneer and scoff *against religion in the very place of wor- 
ship.” A third gives to the Deists the name of Anti-super- 
naturalists, intending to describe them as persons who re- 
ceive the Gospel history, but deny, or explain away, every 
thing in it which appears to contain what is miraculous or 
supernatural, or, in other words. every thing that would 
prove it to be a revelation from God.— But I cannot presume 
to occupy sufficient space in your pages to point out all the 
contradictions and absurdities of those writers, which are in- 
deed most gross and palpable. 

I must not omit to state, however, (inasmuch as it gives 
quite a finished character to this discussion,) that, among the 
writers whom it has brought forward, there is an « unbelieving 
brother” and fellow-worshiper. It cannot, however, be said 
that he is * weak in faith,’ for he * thinks it possible to ac- 
count for the supernatural parts of Christ’s history, without 
supposing that he either performed, or pretended to perform, 
the miracles ascribed to him, and even without impeaching, in 
any considerable degree. the character of the first promulga- 
tors of Christianity.”” Whatis the nature and amount of the 
impeachment which he brings against the character of the 
apostles, he does not explain. Whether he thinks them im- 
postors or enthusiasts he gives us no means of knowing. IT 
hope, for his own sake, it is not the latter; for the man who 
can believe that Jesus Christ, as represented in the Gospel 
history, did not profess to work miracles, ought to charge no 
one with enthusiasm. <A person who has so capacious a faith 
‘as this, must not tell us that it is for want of evidence that he 
rejects the Gospel revelation. As, however, his faith is great, 
so is his charity. He ‘honors Jesus, as a moralist and re- 
former, beyond any other name which history has transmitted 
to us, not excepting Socrates himself.” He believes in a fu- 
ture state; he ‘feels himself no alien in those Christian as- 
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semblies where the moral doctrines of Jesus are chiefly in- 
sisted on,” especially as «the unbeliever, at present, has no 
alternative, but either to attend in a Christian assembly, or to 
neglect altogether the duty of social worship.” How strange 
that the piety of Deists has never yet led to the formation of 
one worshiping assembly ! 

Upon the whole, [I would seriously ask, Is it now any 
breach of charity to consider Unitarians and Deists as so 
nearly one and the same people, that any distinction between 
them must be most slight and immaterial? We have here 
Unitarians acknowledging Deists to be * brethren,” and that 
in reference to religious matters. When it is proposed to 
raise the slightest visible partition between them, **an Uni- 
tarian Christian” is promptly at hand, to maintain the indi- 
viduality of those churches which contain both, and a « The- 
ophilus” rashes forth, with notes of interrogation and admi- 
ration, as with a sword and spear, to defend the coalition. It 
is contended by these Unitarians, that ‘the opinions of the 
unbeliever’? may ++ be the result of as diligent, candid, honest, 
and sincere investigation, as those believed to be true by the 
Christian.”? If so, it follows that there is as much evidence 
against Christianity asfor it. It is denied by them, that there 
is any “great gulf which separates between the Christian 
and the Deist,” or that + the genuine spirit of Christianity 
and the spirit of infidelity’ are «incompatible with each 
other.”” Admitting this to be true of Unitarian Christianity 
and Deism, it follows that they have one soul, and it is there- 
fore very consistently contended for, that they should have but 
one body. 

Far be it from me to deny the fact, that several of the Uni- 
tarians deny all this, and strenuously assert the contrary. 
But even their admissions are to the same amount as those of 
their more latitudinarian brethren, and lay a ground for the 
same inferences. It is admitted by them, that ** unbelievers 
frequent their places of worship,’ and «that both characters 
are equally acknow ledged in Unitarian congregations.” Eng- 
lish proverbs generally contain incontrovertible truths, and 
the well known one respecting «birds of a feather,’ will, 
perhaps, never be found to contain au erroneous idea of men, 
or of the spirit which they have imbibed. These Unitarians 
admit, too, that **the Deist will find more of what agrees 
with his sentiments, and less of what differs from them,” 
among Unitarians, «than among other bodies of Christians,” 
and that Deists «can join in the devotions, and listen with 
complacency to the discourses of Unitarian ministers.” And 
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when men can thus “eat the same spiritual meat, and drink 
the same spiritual drink,” we have the highest authority for 
concluding that there is a remarkable oneness between them. 
One thing is certain—these views of the non-importance of 
believing the Gospel are nut learned from the Bible. Durect- 
ly the contrary will be learned by us, when we desire «the 
privilege,” not of a Deist’s * religious instructions,” but of 
the teaching of Isaiah, or Paul, or Peter, whose doctrine is in 
strict accordance with that of their divine Lord.—*+ He that 
believeth on the Son hath everlasting life; and he that belie- 
veth not the Son shall not see life: but the wra’h of God abid- 
eth on him.” 
~ A CONFORMIST TO CHRISTIANITY. 


REVIEW.— Concluded. 


The Doctrines of the Church vindicated from the misrepresentations of 
Dr Joun Rice ; and the Integrity of Revealed Religion defended 
against the ** No Comment Principle” of promiscuous Bible Socie- 
ties. Bythe Right Reverend Joun S. Ravenscrort, D.D. Bishop 
of the Diocese of North Carolina. 8vo. pp. 166. Raleigh :— 
Printed by J. Gales & Son, 1826. 


But on the supposition that we can search the records of the pri- 
mitive church; how far do these terms reach? They include the 
first four general Councils,—that is, they reach 450 years. But in 
going through the records of this period, we find something to favor 
Congregationalism; more to support Presbyterianism; and in about 
400 years strong evidences for Episcopacy; with now and then a 
little in favor of the Papists. And in modern times, we do not see 
any thing exactly, in all respects, like the primitive church. What 
are we then to do? The primitive church itself presents us differ- 
ent aspects; and really, we are unable to decide. ‘Taking the first 
three centuries for our standard; we should, on the whole, be Pres- 
byterians. But taking the aext century and a half, we should in all 
probability be Episcopalians. We must go to scripture, and find 
the notes of a true church there. And then, according to the rule, 
we must look to the church to expound the scripture. Drive this 
argument as we may, it will run round in a circle. 

But the bishop has taken up a strange notion, that our argument 
has the fault, which we have attributed to his. Let the reader 
turn to pages 106, 107. 108, and he will see a very curious attempt 
to make this out. The substance is this: —There are opposite views 
of the faith or order of the gospel. Both preacher and Reviewer 
say, search the scriptures. The search has heen made; and the 
disputants do not agree. The bishop proposes to refer the matter 
to the “‘judgment of the primitive church.” No, says the Review- 
er, I appeal to the scriptures. And all the bishop can do: the Re- 
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viewer stands to his first principle—search the scriptures. That 
is, an argument, which stands stock still, runs round in a circle! 
The meaning of the Reviewer on this subject is this: What can- 
not be decided by the Bible, in matters of religion can be decided 
by no authority whatsoever. And considering the intention with 
which the word of God was given, matters which cannot be settled 
by recurring to the Scripture, interpreted according to the sound 
principles of Hermeneutics——once more let this word be pardoned ! 
—cannot be authoritatively settled at all. And he that adopts, and 
persists in the wrong opinion, must bear the consequences, what- 
ever they may be. But it is reasonable to suppose that questions 
of this sort are not ‘*fundamental;’’—not of the essence of religion. 
For illustration—we take the leading question between Episcopa- 
lians and Presbyterians. Both go to Scripture; and they cannot 
settle it. The Presbyterian thinks however, that the terms of 
Scripture clearly give him the advantage.—The Episcopalian re- 
sorts to the Fathers. The Presbyterian follows him. Ail the 
stores of ancient learning are laid open. Men of the bighest name 
are ranged on each side. Jewel, and Hooker, and Beveridge, and 
Hammond and Potter on the one; Salmasius, Milton, Blondel, Claude, 
DsAille, &c. on the other. The subject is perfectly exhausted. 
The Presbyterian is positive that all the best evidence is in his fa- 
vor; because it is the earliest unsuspected testimony that can be 
brought to bear on the case. The Episcopalian is confident that 
the Fathers favor his cause. Both agree, that there must be a 
ministry of the Gospel, regularly ordained; and the great difference 
is, whether the ordaining power is lodged with Presbyters; or is 
committed to the superior order of bishops. Now we say, that a 
question of this sort cannot surely belong to the essence of religion; 
it cannot be essential to the being of achurch. You may bea true 
christian, entitled to covenanted mercies, and be either a Presbyte- 
rian, or an Episcopalian. Does bishop R’s rule overthrow this po- 
sition? If it does; it is more rigid than any rule laid down in the 
word of God; and therefore we reject it. He thinks it a fearful 
thing, that the question never can be settled. We think it not near 
so bad as to settle it by any authority short of the word of God. If 
we are not convinced that the decision of men accords with the true 
meaning of the word of God, and we submit; then the submission 
of our understanding is made not to God, but to man. Should this 
be done in every case of dixputed doctrine, where would be liberty 
of conscience, or the right of private judgment. ‘ But (says the 
bishop, pa. 107,) the mischief stops not bere. If such reasoning 
be correct, the purpose of God in the revelation of his will is re- 
versed, and private judgment, competent or incompetent, (for you 
cannot limit) made the standard of the word of God. Thus faith is 
uptorn from the foundation, and religion scattered to the winds.”’ 
What purpose of God is reversed? It cannot be God’s purpose, in 
putting his word inte our hands, to direct us in the way of salvation. 
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And when we place our faith in the word of God, as interpreted ac- 
cording to our best reason, how is faith uptorn? When we are at 
a loss to understand the word of God, if any one proves its mean- 
ing to us, and the understanding submits, still it is to the authority 
of God. Bat if any one, or any body of men decrees or testities 
that the word of God means so and so, without proof, then the credit 
is given to men, and not to God. This we think is tearing up faith 
with a witness. 

But in the next place, the rule is held not to be good, because 
its application is impossible. Here the bishop asserts his ability to 
show what the primitive church invariably held as to any disputed 
point whatsoever—and the same thing as to the Protestant Episco- 
pal church—or the particular denomination of christians calling tt- 
self (he will not call it) the Presbyterian church. Bishop R. has 
read the fable of the traveller, who made a long jump at Rhodes. 
He must do the thing, and then we will believe him. Let him show 
then what the primitive church invariably held respecting the of- 
fice of Deacons: or that of bishops or presbyters—or respecting 
the filioque controversy ; or the quinguarticular controversy.— 
When he shall have done this, we will, should we live long enough, 
give him some other points to settle. 

But we will be less vigid.— Let tue bishop show us what in every 
age since its foundation, the Church of England has invariably be- 
lieved. Here, however, it will not do, to tell us that the Church 
of England has had her articles from the beginning unto this day. 
Because—not to insist on the several revisions of them which have 
taken place—the letter of the articles does not express the belief 
of the Church of England; it is the meaning attached to them which 
performs this service. Now in regard to this matter there have 
been very considerable charges, while the articles themselves have 
remained pretty much the same. Let bishop R. make himself ac- 
quainted with theological literature from the reign of Edward VI. 
to Charles I. and say what were the sentiments of the Fathers and 
Reformers of the Church of England. Let him then pursue a course 
of reading through the works of the leading writers, from the days 
of Laud to the present time: and he will find that the articles of 
the Church of England do not enable one to tell what sense and 
meaning the Church of England has invariably given to Scripture. 
Because, in truth, she has given a different meaning to her own ar- 
ticles, in different periods of her history. And at this very time, 
there are or very lately there have been warm controversies in 
that church as to the true interpretation of these articles. Plainly 
then the bishop’s rule will not answer. It never has answered 
where conscience has been free. Here, however, we must insist 
on not being misunderstood. We not only admit, but we hold that 
the articles of any particular church taken in their plain, grammati- 
cal meaning, clearly enough indicate how the church, which ad- 
heres to that meaning, understands the particular pussages of scrip- 
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ture referred to in support of the articles; and, as far as the articles 
go, it is determined what doctrine is derived from Scripture. This 
we take it, suggests the true and proper use of Creeds and Confes- 
sions. The church says, we understand that the Scriptures teach 
such and such doctrines; if you, on diligent inquiry, find it to be so, 
we can walk together in the fellowship of the same society. And 
the purpose is served as long as the church adheres to the plain 
meaning of her own articles. But when we fly from this purpose, 
and undertake to determine the meaning of any disputed text of 
Scripture, by referring to that which the church has invariably held, 
we commit the logical absurdity of attempting to settle an unknown 
question by one more unknown, ignotum per tgnotius. No difficul- 
ty in Scripture is so great as that of determining, in relation to 
every disputed point, what the primitive church invariably held. 

The questions proposed by our reviewer, in relation to particular 
doctrines, as held by the Episcopal church, retain all their force. 
We inquired, formerly, what that church held concerning the 17th 
article. The bishop does not tell us; but affirms, without the 
shadow of proof, that on this subject, her doctrine is what it always 
was. But what is this invariable doctrine? ‘It is not calvinistic;’’ 
says the bishop. Well then, what is it? Until the bishop shall an- 
swer this question, we have a right to assume, that he is unable to 
do it. And, whatever may be the doctrine held by the church of 
England at present, we are prepared to prove that Cranmer, Lati- 
mer, Ridley, Hooper, Parker, Grindal, Whitgift, and the great body 
of English bishops, to the end of the reign of James I. held senti- 
ments, which are now called calvinistic. We have no room here 
to adduce the evidence, by which these facts can be established. 
But, should any one hesitate as to the truth of the statement, we 
pledge ourselves to put the matter beyond all reasonable doubt.* 


* Our readers may, perhaps, know something of the famous Lumbeth Ar- 
ticles. They were drawn up at Lambeth palace, under the eye of Archbish- 
op Warreirt, in connexion .with Bancroft, then ot London, and afterwards 
of Canterbury ; Vaughan of Bangor; Tindal dean of Ely, and Whitaker 
queen’s “chang of Divinity. They are in these words. 

1. God hath, from eternity, predestinated certain persons to life; and hath 
reprobated certain persons unto death. 

2. The moving, or efficient cause of predestination unto life, is not the 
foresight of faith, or of perseverance, or of good works, or of any thin 
that is in the persons predestinated: but the alone will of God’s Gost 
pleasure. 

3. The predestinate are a predetermined and certain number, which can 
neither be lessened, nor increased. 

4, Such as are not predestinated to salvation, shall inevitably be con- 
demned on account of their sins. ‘ 

5. The true, lively and justifying faith, and the Spirit of God justifying, 
is not extinguished, doth not utterly fail, doth not vanish away, in the elect, 
either finally, or totally. 

6. A true believer, that is, one who is endued with justifying faith, is 
certified, by the full assurance of faith, that his sins are forgiven, and that 
he shall be everlastingly saved by Christ, 

Von. x. V4. 7.—duly, 1827. 46 
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As for Baptismal regeneration, we refer the bishop for a refuta- 
tion of his opinion to, Scott, Biddulph, and other Episcopal wyters, 
who have recently agitated that question. 

And in relation to the general subject of Calvinism, the bishop’s 
Caricature of the doctrine, reminds us of bishop Horsley’ s advice 
to men very much like our diocesan, Take care that you know what 
Calvinism is before you oppose it.—We have only to say farther, that 
the bishop shows himself greatly to need this advice. Disclaiming 
utterly all resemblance between the doctrines reprobated by this 
writer, and those of the christians called Calvinists, we do not feel 
ourselves called on to say a word more on this subject. 

The question urged by the bishap, (pa. 113.) “in what method 
we would proceed to produce the conversion ofa fallen being, ab- 
solutely unregenerate ?”’ is noticed here as a theological curiosity. 

Our next objection to the bishop’s rule is, that it is contrary to 
the fundamental principle of the Reformation. 

On this point we do not feel the necessity of making many re- 
marks. If any one knows not, that the sole authority of Scripture 
to settle questions of religious controversy is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Reformation, it is necessar y tor him to study ecclesias- 
tical history. We have before said, that if bishop R. means that 
the testimony of the ancient church, as far as it can be clearly ascer- 
tained, and the expositions of the fathers, are to be taken as helps, 
to be used according to our best judgment, there is no difference 
between us on this point: but if they are to be taken as authority, 
to which private judgment must submit, then we are forever against 
him: and what is more, the principles of the Reformation are 

against him. 

His error arises fromthis. The great men, who conducted the 
Reformation, had to maintain their ground against those who had 
been accustomed, for ages, to submit to the authority of the church. 
The influence of this authority was very great. While, therefore, 
they adopted, as their first principle, the sufficiency of the Scriptures 
and made them the sole judge of controversy, they were not slow 
to take their adversaries on their own ground; and were not un- 


7. Saving grace is not allowed, is not imparted, is not granted to all men, 
by which they may be saved if they will, 

8. No man is able to come to Christ, unless it be given him, and unless 
the Father draw him: and all men are not drawn by the Father, that they 
may come to his Son, 

9. It is not in the will or power of every man to be saved. 

Of these famous articles, the Archbishop of Canterbury thus expresses 
himself, “I know them to be sound doctrines, and uniformly professed in this 
Church of England, and agreeable to the articles of religion es:ablished by 
authority.” The Archbishop of York (Hutton) gave his testimony in their 
favor.—And these very articles were sent to the University of Cambridge 
with a letter from Whitgift, in which it was desired that “nothing be pub- 
licly taught to the contrary.”—What was the doctrine held by the church 
of England then ? 
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willing to appeal to the testimony of the fathers, and the judgments 
of the primitive church. Many would have given them no credit 
at all, had they not pursued this course. Accordingly it would be 
perfectly easy to fill a folio volume with references to the judgment 
of the ancient church, and the expositions of the fathers, made by 
the Reformers. But this by no means disproves our position.— 
Notwithstanding all this, the rock on which the Reformation rested, 
was the sufficiency and exclusive aathority of the Bible. The re- 
ferences then made by the bishop to particular writers, and to the 
Confessions of different churches, proves nothing to his purpose. 
‘“* The Helvetic Confession of 1536’’ expresses precisely the thing 
we have been aiming at. Articles 2 and 3, quoted by bishop R. 
pa. 120. ** The interpretation of Scripture is to be sought only from 
Seripture itself, that thus Scripture may be its own interpreter ; 
under the directing rule however of charity and faith.”—** So Far’ 
as the holy fathers have adhered to this species of interpretation, we 
not only accept them as interpreters of Scripture, but venerate 
them as beloved instruments of God.’’ This is the true Presbyte- 
rian, Protestant rule. But we judge in every case how far they 
have adhered to this rule. 

The method pursued by many Protestants, however, of referring 
to the fathers often made their work extremely embarrassing. ‘The 
remarks of bishop Hurd, quoted in part in our former Review, 
place this subject exactly on the right ground. Bishop R.’s attempt 
to get over this by his usual cry of misrepresentation only shows 
that he was “‘ hard run.’? See pa. 139, note. Let any man read 
bishop H.’s book. and if he has no prejudice to warp his mind he 
will see that we fairly expressed the sense of that ingenious au- 
thor. The only pretence offered by bishop R. to support the very 
serious charges of unfairness and falsehood is that we placed in cap- 
itals, what, as bishop Hurd’s book is printed, was inclosed in hooks 
or brackets. School boys learn in their elementary books, that a 
parenthesis consists of words introduced into a sentence, not mate- 
rial to the sense. And they who never advance farther in knowl- 
edge, suppose, whenever they see the marks usually indicating a 
parenthesis, that something is introduced not material to the sense. 
But when we read with the understanding of men, we soon learn 
that, very often, words which are intended to be very emphatical, 
and on which great stress is laid, are thus marked. It is easy to 
give an illustration of this, which bishop R. will feel to be very 
plain. If we could permit ourselves to descend to personalities, 
and say in relation to the style and manner of the book we are re- 
viewing—men of coarse minds, of furious passions and violent pre- 
judices, (and bishop R. is one of these) always substitute abuse for 
argument,—would the bishop say that the words in the parenthesis 
were immaterial ; had litthe meaning, or none worthy of notice ? 
On the contrary would not he and his friends cry out against us, as 
violaters of the courtesy which ought to distinguish christians and 
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gentlemen? Let our readers understand that we make no asser- 
tion of this kind respecting bishop R. We only wish him to see that 
in this case he has very unwarrantably brought heavy charges on us, 
because we have taken one method, (and that which we are in the 
constant habit of using) of showing the emphasis of a sentence, while 
the author from whom we quoted adopted another. 

The bishop employs several pages to show that in attempting to 
invalidate the authority of the fathers, we do, as far as our little in- 
fluence extends, unmeasurable mischief, besides contradicting our- 
selves. 

We aim a blow at the foundation of all religion! Indeed !—This 
is truly mischievous ; and worse than mischievous. But how / 
Why it is on the testimony of the fathers that we believe that the 
Bible is the word of God. But here the bishop talks loosely. Au- 
thority is that to which, without question, we are bound to submit. 
Testimony is that of which we are to judge. When we weigh it 
carefully, judge of its credibility, and see that it is good, our under- 
standing is fully convinced. When it applies to facts concerning 
which there can be no deception, is uniform and consistent, doubt 
is utterly unreasonable. This ig the case with the testimony of the 
fathers respecting the important matter involved in this question. 
But the bishop does not state the point on which this testimony of 
the fathers bears. They do not directly prove that the Bible is the 
word of God: they prove that Matthew, Mark, Luke, &c. wrote 
the books ascribed to them ; and that these books were believed by 
them to be the word of God. A number of steps more are neces- 
sary to make us believe it. The testimony of the fathers then to 
the fact of authorship is a very different thing from authority, in the 
only sense in which this word is relevant to the subject. 

As to our inconsistency, we have already shown the weakness of 
the charge. ‘Testimony may be fully sufficient to convince us that 
such an action as the baptizing of infants was performed—and yet 
the testimony of the very same men may be utterly insufficient to 
show that a book containingten thousand distinct propositions, means 
so and so, and cannot mean any thing else. While therefore we 
attribute not a jot or tittle of authority to the fathers, we value their 
testimony exactly according to its worth. And we cheerfully ac- 
knowledge our obligations to D’Aille for the assistance which we 
have derived from him—Other Protestants have done the same. 

We admit indeed that he pushes his argument too far; yet he was 
a very great, learned and goodman. Has bishop R. ever read his 
book? Respecting this man, universally esteemed in the Protest- 
ant world, bishop R. thinks himself warranted to speak thus. (Pa. 
124.) ‘* The pupil of D’Aille declares his teacher; but it requires 
Corinthian assurance to assert, that his work, on the right use ofthe 
fathers, was useful to the men you name.”’ Corinthian assurance ! 
This, in plain English is, brazen impudence. Well what have we 
done? Stated nothing but historical facts. It is undeniable that 
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lord Falkland sent D’Aille’s book to Chillingworth, and that it was 
the means of extricating that admirable man from the entanglements 
of Popery. We do request our readers to procure bishop Hurd’s 


‘* Introduction to the Study of the Prophecies,’’ and read from page . 


329 to pa. 333, Amer. Edition. Lest, however, this should not be 
in their power, we give the following extract. The author had pre- 
viously shown, that Protestants had disavowed and deserted the 
principle, that the scRiPTURE IS THE SOLE RULE OF. CHRISTIAN 
FAITH ; and that great evils had resulted from this error. He then 
proceeds thus. 

‘The inconvenience was sensibly felt by the Protestant world. 
And, after a prodigious waste of industry and erudition, a learned 
foreigner (M. D:Aille) at length showed the inutility and folly of 
pursuing the contest any further. In a well considered discourse 
on the use of the fathers, he clearly evinced, that their authority 
was much less than was generally supposed, in all points of religious 
controversy ; and that their judgment was especially incompetent 
in those points, which were agitated by the two parties. He 
evinced this conclusion by a variety of unanswerable arguments ; 
and chiefly by showing that the matters in debate were, for.the 
most part, such as had never entered into the heads of those old writers, 
being, indeed, of much later growth, and having first sprung up in the 
barbarous ages. hey could.-not, therefore, decide on questions, 
which they had no occasion to consider, and had, in fact never con- 
sidered ; however their careless or figurative expression might be 
made to look that way, by the dextrous management of the contro- 
versialists.”” 

‘‘This discovery had great effects. It opened the eyes of the 
more candid and intelligent inquirers: and our incomparable Chil- 
lingworth, with some others (Lord Falkland, Lord Digby, Dr Jer. 
Taylor, &c. ) took advantage of it to set the controversy with the 
Church of Rome, once more, on its proper foot ; and to establish 
forever, the old principle THat THE BiBLe, and that only, (inter- 
preted by our best reason) Is THE RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS.’’ 
This Corinthian assurance which the bishop so courteously assigned 
to us, then, must be transferred to bishop Hurd! How could any 
thing be more unfortunate? It is always safest to know something 
- of books, before one writes about them.* 


“Bishop R. was rash enough to accuse us with unfairness and falsehood 
(we sicken at the very thought) because in formerly quoting this passage, 
it was printed differently from the book from which it was taken, as we 
have explained above. We however gave exactly the words of bishop 
Hurd. Bishop R. undertakes to give them “exactly as they stand” in 
Hurd’s work, letter for letter, yet behold he has them printed in a very dif- 
ferent form, as may be seen. 

Bishop R. gives them thus. _ 

And to establish forever the old 
principle, that the Bible, and that 
only (interpreted by our best 
reason) is the religion of Protes- 
tants. 


Bishop Hurd’s book is thus printed. 
‘And to establish, turever, the old prin- 
ciple THaT THE BIBLE, and that only, 
(interpreted by our best reason) 1s Taz 
RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS, ”?-——How 
careless ! 
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In pages 126, 127, the bishop amuses us by his argument to show 
that we in company with our reverend brother, Dr Miller, take the 
same ground with the Unitarians. Mr Sparks and we speak highly of 
the learned D‘Aille. So also does bishop Hurd; so do many others. 
Let the bishop deal out the same measure to all. 

Again. Dr Miller, Mr Sparks and the Reviewer reject the au- 
thority of the epistles of Ignatius. And what then? Dr Miller, 
Mr Sparks, bishop R.., Mohammed, and the Reviewer believe that 
there is one God; and reject the authority of the Pope. Most 
fearful ! 

One word as to the charge of inconsistency in the reference made 
io the epistles of Ignatius. They are not quoted by any Presbyte- 
rian as authority. The case is just this. It is much questioned 
whether these writings are genuine or not; nevertheless they are 
very ancient. But as the controversy respecting them is not set- 
— let us hear what they say. 

. In relation to the form of the church, they are against dio- 
aaa and in favor of parochial episcopacy. 

2. In regard to the Unitarian controversy, they are altogether on 
the side of the orthodox.— Whatever opinion, then, may be formed 
of the value of their testimony, it is all for us. There surely is no 
inconsistency here! As they are very ancient writings, they show 
at least what was the opinion of the author respecting these matters 
of controversy ; and as far as the judgment of one man goes, they 
throw light on the opinions of the church, at the time when he 
lived. 

We cannot persuade ourselves to prolong this Review, by fol- 
lowing bishop R. through his quotations from Chillingworth and 
Hooker for the purpose of showing that we have not fairly exhib- 
ited the sentiments of those great men. The whole argument is 
one, which we used, not because we thought it of any importance 
in itself, but because bishop R. called for authority; and we wished 
to suit his taste. The only point in which we can possibly feel any 
interest in the subject now, is the refutation of the charge of mis- 
_representation brought forward by the bishop. This “would be 
easy enough, if it were of any importance. As for Chillingworth 
we could quote page after page to show that he did conduct his con- 
troversy with the Roman Catholics on the principles which he 
Jearned from D’ Aille, and that he gave authority to the Bible alone. 
And we hold ourselves able to prove that, as for Hooker, bishop 
R. has yet to learn the fundamental principles, on which his work 
rests. But after all, it would amount only to this; tnat we are not 
chargesble with doing that, whych we are as incapable of doing as 
bishop R. is of acknowledging Dissenters to be christian brethren. 
If there is any such thing, as knowing definitely what men mean 
by their words, we are able to prove that the founders and fathers 
of the Church of England think with us concerning the authority of 
the scriptures, and their full sufficiency as interpreted by them- 
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selves. Should there ever appear any necessity for showing that 
these are not mere boasting words, we will not be slow to engage 
in the work. i 

Our Reviewer had said that bishop R’s. rule was worthless; and 
in support of his assertion appealed to the state of the Church of 
England. The rule does not produce uniformity there. This fact 
is unquestionable. ‘The History of the Bible Society proves it.— 
The state of religious controversy proves it. The bishop says 
that it is because the minority in the church refuse to submit to the 
rule. Here his information is not correct. For while the best 
men in the English Church maintain the. safficiency and sole 
authority of the scriptures, in their controversies, they are very 
desirous to show that the articles of the church, and the fathers, are 
on their side. So then it is manifest that there is a dispute about 
the application of the rule. And it is found just as difficult to de- 
termine in whose favour the rule works, as what doubtful passages 
of scripture mean. What is a rule worth in this case? 

While on this subject we are bound, in justice to ourselves, to 
offer a remark or two, on some observations of our Reviewer in re- 
lation to the established Church of England. He had urged the 
fact just adverted to respecting the divisions in the Church of Eng- 
land, as proof positive that the bishop’s rule is worthless and re- 
marked, that in that establishment, there were high and low church- 
men, Deists, Arians, Socinians, Calvinists, Armintans and Sweden- 
borgians: and that this not only proves that the bishop’s rule won’t 
do; but that great injury is done to a church, when government 
encourages bad men to seek a living in it. Now these remarks 
have been sadly misinterpreted by the bishop. Our design was, 
simply to state the evils of an establishment. It ** allures ambi- 
- tion, cupidity, and infidelity.” It affords opportunity of simony. 
It makes the church subservient to the government. When has it 
happened thata British prime minister could not command the vote 
of the bench of bishops? When the government supports the 
church, will not that government take care that the church will 
answer its purposes, and promote its views? This is the whole 
amount’of our meaning. And all history proves, that establish- 
ments do afford encouragement to bad men to seek a living in the 
church. “We do not pretend however that the object of the esta- 
blishment is, to induce bad men to enter the church. We speak 
only of the effect. 

But here, again, the bishop is grievously offended, because in 
speaking of the valaeless character of his rule, we adverted to the 
fact, that clergymen of different sentiments in the Episcopal church 
subscribe their articles with different views. There are probably 
at this time between five hundred and a thousand clergymen in the 
English church,who in a classification of religious opinions are called 
Calvinists. ‘There may be filty Swedenborgians. There are very 
many Arminians. ‘These caunot all subscribe the articles in the 
same sense. Some subscribe ex antmo, that is, because they really 
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receive the articles in their plain grammatical sense. Others, be- 
cause they are articles of peace. The distinction has long been 
made; and is perfectly familiar. They who subscribe in the latter 
sense, never dream that they are committing perjury, or any thing 
like it. As little did the Reviewer ever think of making sucha 
charge. This is altogether the invention of bishop R. Our 
readers, then, may consider all that he has said on this subject as 
entirely wide of his mark. It is true, the Reviewer thinks it strange 
that any man can persuade himself that the articles of the church 
are anti-calvinistic. But he has no doubt that some men may so 
believe. Yet that multitudes subscribe them as peace articles he 
has no doubt. Of them, he has said nothing beyond the mere fact; 
and he meant to make no use whatsoever of the fact, but in the way 
of argument against the bishop's favorite rule. We have said 
this, because we do utterly abhor the practice of railing against 
whole bodies of men, and charging them with wickedness, because 
they differ from us. We cannot suffer ourselves to lie under any 
such imputations. 

That the articles of the Church of England are Calvinistic ap- 
pears evident from this; that no 4rminian ever was known to frame 
such articles. When Mr Wesley separated from the Church of 
England, and drew up his system, how many of the doctrinal arti- 
cles of that church did he omit? When the dispute arose between 
the Remonstrants and Contra-Remonstrants in Holland, what was 
the judgment of the English church respecting the five points? 
What unfettered Arminian ever was known to subscribe the articles 
of the English church? But let any man take the articles and com- 
pare them, in their plain grammatical meaning, with the Confessions 
of the Reformed churches; and he will not fail to see that they all 
teach substantially the same system. As for the consistency of this 
system with the gospel offer, it is no part of our present work to 
make it out; and we are utterly unwilling to prolong the contro- 
versy. Let bishop R. seek information from writers in his own 
church. Let him go to Scott and Newton» Or if the authority of 
these men is not sufficient, let him go to Hooker, to Beveridge, to 
Usher, to Hall, to Davenant, to Whitgift, to Grindal, to Parker; — 
from such writers as these, he may perhaps learn something. 

In the mean time, we must set him right as to the reason why 
Evangelical clergymen are objects of our affectionate regard. 


« That for the Evangeucal Clergy of England (and I doubt not for those 
of America likewise) in this novel acceptation of the word, Dr Rice ‘ en- 
tertains the highest regard,’ and the sincerest affection, needs not to be 
disputed ; nor yet, that he rejoices at their increase, Strange indeed it 
would be, when men think alike, and act as near as possible by the same 
rule, that the bonds of fellowship should not be strengthened. In this case, 
there is but the mere trifle of Episcopacy betwixt them; and as observa- 
tion has taught me, so doubtless it has not escaped Dr Rice, that where the 
principles of Calvin are entertained, the revealed order of the Gospel, is 
proportionably, lightly regarded. Hence the flattery which this descrip- 
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tion of persons receives from the Presbyterians, and the high gratification 
all classes »f Dissenters manifest, at receiving countenance from any por- 
tion of the Episcopal Church.”—pp. 143, 144. 

Here the bishop errs greatly. We have two reasons for loving 
the evangelical clergy of all denominations. 1. They appear to 
embrace the great truths of our common christianity with all the 
heart, and live under their influences. 2. They love these truths 
$0 much, as to recognise as brethren, and co-operate with those, 
who embrace them, notwithstanding differences in form and order. 
And if this is, indeed, the effect of embracing the principles of 
Calvin, it affords some pretty good evidence that these are also the 
principles of the gospel. 

But as for the flattery of which the bishop speaks, he is entirely 
out. We love truly evangelical men of all denominations; because 
they have the spirit of Christ. But when we see, as unhappily 
we do see men of this character, allowing themselves to be screwed 
up to high-church principles, we hesitate not to withstand them to 
the face. We ask the bishop seriously to consider what spirit is 
indicated by the declaration that Dissenters manifest ‘* high gratifi- 
Cation at receiving countenance from any portion of the Episcopal 
church?’ Alas! how little he knows of Dissenters. They re- 
joice when their Episcopa! brethren evince sincere, humble, de- 
voted piety:—it is the joy of christian benevolence. 

As for bishop R’s pleas for the English establishment, we let 
them pass for just what they are worth. We advert to the sub- 
ject only for the purpose of entering a solemn protest against the 
Insinuation, that we designed to bring odium on the Episcopal 
church of this country, by referring to the establishment of Eng- 
land. And we hereby publicly declare our full and firm belief, 
that there is not an evangelical denomination in the United States, 
at all desirous to be brought into alliance with the state. Nay 
more: we do verily believe that the churches of Christ among us, 
Episcopalian, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, and Con- 
eregational, would each one severally, oppose any such measure 
for themselves. So deeply, and deadly do they believe the injury 
done to vital piety by these unholy mixtures. We have inquired 
much into this subject—and such is our full conviction. All then, 
that bishop R. has said on this subject goes entirely for nothing as 
far as we are concerned. 

But we cannot dismiss the subject of the progress of popery in 
the present day, quite so easily. We had forewarned the bishop 
that his rule would not do, to enuble him to maintain a conflict with 
the man of sin; and that, let the trial come when it may, he would 
find himself obliged to resort to the great Protestant principle of 
the sufficiency of the scriptures The History of the Reforma- 
tion according to the bishop’s own showing, proves this. Did the 


Reformed churches adopt his rule? Whence then, their want of 


uniformity? Why do Episcopal, and Presbyterian, and Lutheran 
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churches in their varieties exist? And why are interminable con- 
tests carried on respecting the form and doctrine of the primitive 
church? And why do the most learned and skilful papists uni- 
formly resort to the Fathers, for a decision of controversy? And 
how can the Fathers decide controversies which have arisen long 
since they were born? ‘The bishop may rely on it, that a contro- 
versy which cannot be settled by scripture, interpreted on the 
plain principles of common sense, just as we interpret other books, 
cannot be settled at all. But this subject need not now be followed. 

That the Holy Alliance does use the corruptions of religion to 

sustain their evil purposes we doubt not: that with this view they 
support the Pope and the Jesuits, and priests as wicked, the course 
of events renders very clear. And we hope to be perdoned for 
relating a personal anecdote. It was our fortune once to encounter 
Dr B., a man distinguished for talent and science, but unhappily a 
determined infidel. He attacked the Bible Society on the ground, 
that it was a mere tool of the Holy Alliance, and expressed great 
surprise that Americans and republicans should imitate Europeans 
in accase like this. We defended the Bible Society on the princi- 
ple, that the dissemination of the holy scriptures is favorable to the 
interests of genuine liberty. Our antagonist made the remark, 
which bishop R. makes in a note pa. 147, that Alexander of Rus- 
sia, the head of the Holy Alliance, was the greatest friend of the 
Bible Society in the world. To which we replied,—He does not 
know what he is doing--But mark these words: as soon as Alexan- 
der shall be made to understand what is the proper effect of the Bible 
generally distributed among the people, he will put down the Bible 
Society in his dominions. And our great fear is, that, through the 
activity of the Jesurts, he will make the discovery before the Bible can 
be fully circulated among the Russian peasantry.--This conjecture 
was verified by the event. Despots, political and ecclesiastical, re- 
gard the Bible as their greatest enemy. 

And we regard bishop R.’s reflections on our Reviewer, and his 
‘“Jesuitical arts,’ with perfect indifference. But at the bottom of 
pa. 148, (note,) there is a query proposed, which we feel it to be 
our duty to notice. ‘Is the attention of the religious world directed 
so constantly to the march of popery, in order to call off its obser- 
vation, from the strides of presbytery to a similar domination?”’ 
This question was proposed immediately after a censure of our Re- 
viewer, repeated about the tenth time, for endeavoring to excite 
prejudices against the Episcopal church. So much for consistency! 
But as to the injurious reflection on the Presbyterian church here 
made, we have little to say, except that we are very sorry that any 
one, for whom we feel compassion, should expose himself by mak- 
ing it. It is much about as wise, and as well founded, as to say 
that the Constitution of Virginia or North Carolina is monarchical. 
or that the people are making strides to overthrow republicanism. 

If bishop R. had not shewn himself lamentably uninformed in re- 
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gard to the Presbyterian church, we should be constrained to say, 
that in this case, he knew better. But he ‘tknows not what he 
says, nor whereof he affirms.’’ And the world knows little of what 
this country owes to Presbyterian principles, in giving ‘tan impulse 
to the ball of the revolution;”’ or to the hardy valor of the sons of 
the church; or to the pious patriotism of her ministers. Some fu- 
ture Robertson will rise up and do her justice. The world knows 
not how the principles of liberty are engraved in the constitution of 
that church: nor that domination, if exercised at all, must be exer- 
cised by the people over themselves. We cannot here do justice 
to this subject. But this we fear not to declare as an unquestiona- 
ble fact, that there is no body of men in the United States, of equal 
intelligence and standing in society, who meddle so httle with poli- 
tical questions, and mingle so little in the strife of party politics, as 
the Presbyterian clergy. 

As the bishop advances, he waxes warmer, and we find him mak- 
ing on pa. 149 the following declarations: 


“ And in Bishop R.’s opinion (which he has no desire to conceal) it is not 
a matter of much, though it is certainly of some, importance—whether the 
victory be gained against te futth, or against the order of the Gospel. 
Those are egually the Revelation of Almighty God to the world, and alike 
fundamental to the hope, limited on the observance of them, as divine ap- 
pointments. Nor can the Bishop conceive, upon what principle of justice, 
or fair reasoning, a corrupt and erroneous view, as to the order of the Gos- 
pel, is less an offence against God, than a corrupt and erroneous view as to 
the faith of the Gospel. In other words—why an honest Unitarian is less 
excusable before God, than an honest Presbyterian, Congregationalist or In- 
dependent. When Dr Rice can solve this spiritual problem, and shew by 
warrant of Scripture, that a schismatic is in a less dangerous condition than 
a heretic, as respects the righteous judgment of God, there may be some 
excuse for the dogmatism of this Reviewer, against Unitarians as to the faith 
of the Gospel, and in favor of Unitarians as to the order of the Gospel.” 


This caps the climax! This single extract shows why high- 
church delusions are to be exposed, and high-church principles put 
down if possible. And we have copied tt here, principally for the 
purpose of showing why we have felt it our duty to subject the 
bishop’s work to a strict scrutiny. One of the striking distinctions 
between christianity and every other system of religion, is that it 
lays so little stress, comparatively, on matters of outward obser- 
vance; while it makes the truth supremely important. It is by the 
truth, that we are sanctified and saved. And if any one traly be- 
lieves the gospel, relies on the atonement and obeys the commands 
of the Lord Jesus; in other words, if he becomes a truly holy man, 
he shall be saved. The gospel makes this as plain as daylight. 
The whole order of the gospel is founded on this general principle. 
And therefore the office of teacher was instituted—and the sacra- 
ments were appointed. ‘The specific object of the whole is the con- 
veying of truth to the understanding and conscience: when this isdone 
20 as to produce faith and holiness, the work intended by Christ is 
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done. Yet bishop R. is so deceived as to believe and teach, that 
besides all this, there is something else of nearly equal importance, 
which he calls the order of the gospel; something entirely distinct 
from doctrinal truth and its influences; something possessed by him, 
his Presbyters and deacons, as necessary to constitute one a chris- 
lian, as belief in the atoning sacrifice of the Lord our Saviour! He 
cannot, if it were to save his soul, draw out from the scriptures, 
clearly and unequivocally, the form of the charch polity, which be 
connects with the mercies of God; and yet on account of this form, 
which he mistakes for a positive institution of God, he divides the 
church, and separates from the great body of the fiithfal, and turns 
and denounces them as heretics or schismatics. And thinks that he 
is ‘‘set’’ for this purpose. He makes that to be essential to the 
being ofa church, and the hopes of man, which he cannot prove 
from the Bible; and his system is in this part, at war with the true 
genius of our religion. 

The following pages to 160 are mere crambe recocta a saying 
over, of what was said before. We remark here only this, that we 
have purposely avoided any formal discussion of the calvinistic 
tenets attacked by bishop R. for two ressons. 

We hold every man, who adopts the 39 arti-les, as fally bound 
to vindicate the doctrines of predestination and election, as we our- 
selves are. 

2. While we never mean, on any aH occasion, to shrink in 
the least degree from a support of the doctrines which we have de- 
rived from the word of God, we cannot consent to undertake a work 
of this sort, when circumstances utterly forbid our going through 
withit. We have a great repugnance to the naked statement of any 
doctrine of the scriptures: it is not so inthe Bible. There we find 
the truth so exhibited as always to show us the practical reason 
why God has revealed it to us. When*we are tanglit that God 
knows now, and knew trom all eternity, every thing that he will 
know in the day of judgment; that he will form no new purpose in 
the day of final decision; that is vo purpose which he bas not formed 
from all eternity; when we learn that God is asovereign, who order- 
from the Bible in such a way as to Iny a foundation for the exercise of 
eth all things after the council of his own will, we learn the whole 
pious affections. When one falls and breaks a limb; or is made sick 
by malaria; or is injured by his fellow-men; or is bereaved by the 
death of friends; when one has religious privileges, and pious, 
benevolent feelings, and holy-purposes, he, as taught by the word 
and aided by the spirit of God, sees the hand of God in all these 
events, and exercises suitable affections towards God; and the goy- 
ernment of God is feltto be desirable. But when the naked meta- 
physical truth is brought forward, menare sure to cavil and find fault. 
The same remarks apply to the doctrine of our Lurd’s Divinity. The 
naked proposition; that a person really and truly possessing a divine 
nature, died in shame on across in this world, ts stated, the reason 
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of every man is staggered. But when this doctrine is presented as 
it is in scripture, in connexion with the depravity and ruin of man; 
and the sinner is made to see and feel his condition, and understand 
all that is necessary for his pardon and sanctification, and everlasting 
salvation; and is commanded to trust in Jesus to do all this for him, 
he finds it impossible to exercise this faith, and cherish hope through 
Christ, without believing that he is a Divine and Almighty Redeem- 
er. Sooner might one depend on an infant of a month old, to raise 
a millstone that was crushing bim to death; than depend on a mere 
man to do, what Jesus Christ has undertaken to do for sinners in 
the gospel.--Vhese remarks will justify us we hope to our friends, 
in passing over many things said by bishop R. against those Chris- 
tians who are called Calvinists. 

We come now to the bishop’s concluding paragraphs. And it is 
with emotions felt by the ten thousand, in their famous retreat (im- 
morialized by the pen of Xenophon,) when after many a weary step, 
throagh a parched and burning land, they came in sight of the sea, 
and the whole army at once shouted Ouralla! OaraTla! 

Two subjects here chim attention one respecting the political 
as well as religions influence of the opinions which we oppose, the 
other a letter wr tten by bishop R. to the Editor of the Literary and 
Evangelical Magazine. 

As to the first; bishop R. makes our Reviewer ‘bring forward 
the serious charge of the surrender of the Episcopal Church in 
America, to the views ofa foreign influence, alike hostile to our 
civil and religious institutions.’? We confess that after all the 
proofs which the bishop had given of rash and bold assertion in 
the previous parts of his work, we read this sentence with utter 
amazement. We dil not suppose that any ingenuity, however per- 
vege, could ever have brought this conclusion out of any thing ut- 
tered by us; especially, when we absolutely disclaimed the belief 
that the bishop saw the consequences of his own opinions; and dis- 
tinctly declared the conviction that the Episcopalians of the coun- 
try are as mach attached to our political institutions, as any citizens 
of the United States. 

It is one of the vile arts of controversy, to attach odium to a man 
by consequences derived from opinions, which he disavows. We 
feel ourselves to be immeasurably above any such tricks as these; and 
hold them in utter contempt But itis entirely fair to oppose opin- 
ions by stating consequences, which we think to be legitimately de- 
duced from them. ‘This we never hesitate todo. And in this way 
we meun to oppose high-church notions. 

In regard to the particular maiters now before us, to which the 
bishop with that regard to decorum which charactert-es him, has 
allowed himself to apply the epithets, °‘s/anderous and false,” we 
solemnly declare that we were actuated by no feeling but that of 
good will towards the Episcopal Church. How this was we beg 
feave to explain. But first we must premise, that although we are 
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thoroughly, and decidedly, under the fullest conviction, Presbyteri- 
ans; and although we wonder much, that all who have the oppor- 
tunity of making a fair examination, are not Presbyterians too, yet 
we never could conceive of any reason, why we should quarrel with 
any man for being an Episcopalian. We never once thought of 
hostility to the Episcopal Church: because we recognise it asa 
branch of the church of Christ-and its pious members as Christian 
brethren. But we see a palpable distinction between an Episcopa- 
lian and a high-churchman. He may certainly be reckoned an Epis- 
copalian who thinks it expedient that the church should be placed 
under the care of bishops, (diocesins) and on tie whole prefers that 
form of government; but yet acknowledges a brethren all who re- 
ceive the fundamental doctrines laid down in the 39 articles. He 
may even think this sort of Ey iscopacy to be of divine institution, yet 
not essential to the being of the ehureh: and so hold communion with 
non-episcopal brethren. But he is a high-churchman, who so holds 
Episcopacy to be of divine right, that there can be no church with- 
out prelacy; who calls himself the accredited agent of heaven, the 
substitute for Christ on earth; who thinks thatall the power which the 
Saviour has committed to his Charch, is vested in the ministry, and 
transmitted by succession; who regenerates man by baptism, nego- 
tiates his pardon, and gives him assurance of salvation, by the Lord’s 
Supper, who binds the source of all grace to the fulfilment of his 
engagements, and brings the authority of the church to interpret the 
scriptures. Now we are most fully convinced, 

1. That claims like these are contrary to the spirit of the Gospel. 

2. That, as far as they are admitted, they are injurious to the 
interests of true religion. 

3. And that they are hurtful to the cause of civil liberty. 

They form the basis of that stupendous system, which when fully 
erected, showed forth the Man of Sin in complete revelation. — 
Allow this power to the Clergy, and they are at once placed on 
vantage ground, and nothing can prevent their ultimately gaining a 
complete ascendency, but the expedient of making the church de- 
pendent on the state. It is in vain to say, that this authority is 
only allowed to the Clergy in matters of faith. When man surren- 
ders himself up to a vicar of Christ, in regard to all matters which 
concern faith, and consctence and salvation, it will not be long be- 
fore he will yield still farther; and farther still, until every thing 
will be obliged to submit to an uncontrolled ecclesiastical domina- 
tion. The growth of papal authority affords abundant proof of 
these truths. And as liberty cannot exist, so prety cannot flourish 
under high-church influences. It soon hecomes a matter of parade 
and show; religion loses all its spirituality and purity: its pomp fills 
the imagination, its ceremonies satisfy the conscience, while the 
heart remains completely unimproved. And then it is that men 

‘““HATE THE GOSPEL, WHILE THSY LOVE THE CHURCH.” 
Here is the reason why we set ourselves, not in opposition to 
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the Episcopal church, but to high-church principles. We per- 
ceive that vigorous efforts are made to promote these principles in 
this country, and we feel that the times call for vigorous opposition. 
Now we did not, in the least degree, intend to attach, even toa 
high-churchman, the odium of consequences which all history 
teaches us to deduce from his principles. and therefore we stated 
again and again, that we did not at all believe that bishop R. saw 
through his own opinions; and of course we held that he could not 
design to produce these evils. We did intend to give him a warn- 
ing which, if taken in the spirit in which it was given, might be salu- 
tary. Our Reviewer is not the first whose kind intentions have 
been spoken of in evil terms. But our benevolence went still 
farther. The great body of Episcopalians in this country, do not 
approve these high-church notions. They think them illiberal; 
and only submit to them becanse they do not like to quarrel with 
their Clergy. In the meanwhile, the high-churchmen are steady 
to their purpose, and the attempt is perseveringly made to diffuse 
their principles. —Nor ts the attempt unsuccessful. Every observer 
can mark the change. Fully believing, that complete success 
would do unspeakable injury to the cause of religion in general, 
and to our sister church (for so we thought and felt in relation to 
it—) in particular, we designed to alarm the people, by pointing 
out consequences, which though undesigned, we believed certain. 
For the purpose of exciting a greater alarm, we adverted to cer- 
tain facts, which at the time were fully before us. It had been 
published in all the newspapers, that the Pope had added twenty- 
four thousand dollars to his annual appropriation for supporting and 
extending the Catholic religion in this country; we heard on good 
authority that popish propagandists were alert and active; that a 
zealous Missionary Society in Paris affords very extensive aid to 
the Missions of the Jesuits in this country; we saw in the Christian 
Observer an address to christians in Great Britain, stimulating them 
to assist in building op the Episcopal charch in this country, by this 
consideration that there was danger lest the Roman Catholics should 
occupy the ground before them. And in these circumstances, with 
our full conviction that high-church principles are akin to popery, 
our determination was to do our humble part in awakening public 
attention and public feeling fo such a degree, that the people when 
about to settle a Minister, would first ascertain whether he was a 
high-churchman, or a low-churchman. In doing this, we were sure 
that we should do great kindness. The principles which we op- 
pose, we do conscientiously believe will ruin any church, and any 
country: and the opposition made by us, was benevolent, in its ob- 
ject; it was intended to be urbane, respectful and christian in its 
manner. The bigots of all parties cannot conceive of the strength 
with which we felt the common bond of brotherhood; nor of the 
degree to which we identified ourselves with all who love the Lord 
Tesus, and are willing to co-operate in promoting his cause: they 
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are incapable of forming any idea of our abhorrence of a proselyt- 
ing spirit; and of our carelessness, whether, if one were a chris- 
tian, he united with this society or that; and therefore this state- 
ment will appear to them incredible. 

Nor will they be able any better to appreciate our motives, in 
holding back a part of the letter which bishop R. sent to the Editor 
of our Magazine. i jiat letter contained the following words:— 
When the rule of isterpretation shall be settled + it will be time 
enough to notice in detail, the fallacies which abound in the piece 
in question, and to thank you for holding me up to religious and 
political odium, while with characteristic Presbyterian cunning, a 
protest is entered against drawing the only fair meaning from your 
language.” Cuaracreristic Pressytrertan Cunninc! It was 
once written by a wit of great celebrity; and a keen observer of 
human nature. 


Is he a churchman ? then he’s fond of power. 
A quaker ? sly—a presbyterian? sour. 

Whatever changes may have taken place, we believe that high- 
churchmen retain their old nature: and as for the Presbyterians, 
we have never known evidences of their sourness, except when 
they were brought to encounter the followers and retainers of 
worldly power. ‘Then indeed, they are sometimes a little caustic; 
but they have been diluted from the concentrated sourness of the 
sturdy old Cameronian to the mild subacid of our Reviewer. And 
really and truly, it was this gentleness which prevented our pub- 
lishing the whole of the bishop’s letter. He had there spoken of 
the Presbyterian body in very unbecoming terms. ‘* Characteris- 
tic Presbyterian Cunning !"’—There are twelve hundred Ministers 
of the Gospel, and more tian two hundred thousand professing 
christians, in the United States, of whom the bishop of North-Caro- 
lina permits himself thus to speak. We thought that the language 
was so bitter, so illiberal, in a word so misbecoming the Episcopal 
character as drawn by the Apostle Paul, that we would not let the 
world hear it. In tenderness to the bishop’s character we withheld 
it, believing that he wrote in anger what he would repent of in his 
cooler moments. ‘This. if there is truth in man, was our reason for 
forbearing to publish that which bishop R. does not hesitate to 
bring before the world. 

We neither, then, were actuated by hostility to the Episcopal 
church nor any unfriendly feeling to bishop R. in any thing «ritten 
by us. On the contrary all was kindness and goodwill. And now 
we declare ourselves to be utterly incapable of unfriendliness to 
any who bear the name, and exhibit the spirit of Jesus Christ.-- 
And we do fully believe, that high-church principles are so at vari- 
ance with the meek and humble spirit of the Gospel; with pure 
christian charity ; with the primitive constitution of the charch 
with the real interests of the country; that the people, every 
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where, ought to require of a Minister of the Gopel a formal and 
utter renunciation of such principles before they afford him their 
support.—But we are perfectly willing; nay, earnestly desirous 
that all intelligent, well trained, pious, humble men, who have 
consecrated themselves to the work of the Ministry, and are de- 
voted with all their hearts, not to the building up of a party, not to 
the narrow interests of sectarism, but to the glory of God and the 
salvation of men, may be received in love, wherever they go, and 
be very highly esteemed for their works’ sake. Such men, we 
shall ever delight to recognise as brethren;—while we shall ever 
consider ourselves as set for opposition to the opinions of those 
who set up to be vicars of Christ on earth. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE LIT. AND EVAN. MAGAZINE, 





Ir is often said with truth, that few men are competent judges of their 
own attempts at poetry. So fully convinced am I of this, that it is with un- 
feigned diffidence I commit these fugitive pieces to your care. Let them 
Stand or fall by their intrinsic worth; and if any of them are thought worthy 
of insertion, my wishes sball be accomplished. 


THE MILLENNIUM. 


Aone the desert plains is verdure springing, 
Bold fountains gushing in the arid sand; . 
Songs of sweet melody to heaven are ringing ‘a 
Through the deep vales of the once heathen land. 
The Lord has entered on his endless reign, 

And earth in Eden’s bloom is rich again. 


Hark! from the mountain top is heard the song 
Of hallelujahs from a ransomed race. 

Hark! echoing far the tufted hills among, 

Peals the glad anthem of delivering grace. 
Heaven has come down to earth, and angels hear 
The hymns of mortals, with enraptured ear. 


War with its last low murmur has departed, it 
The spear, the shield, the mail are laid aside; a 
The champion from his bloody trance has started, i 
Casting away his fury and his pride. 

With childlike mien before the cross he bows, 
And breathes to heaven his reverential vows. 






I hear the distant crash of idol shrines; 
The molten image from its rest is falling: 7 
Vor. x. Wo. 7.—July, 1827. 48 4 
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4 Morning Hymu. 


The demon gods bewail their vain designs, 
For at their altars none to heaven are calling. 
** God is the Lord, and Jesus is our King,’’ 
Thus every tribe and every nation sing. 


The sun has risen on the darkened world, 
Light, life, and holiness are shed around; 

The Prince of darkness from his seat is hurled, 
Nor fiend, nor tempter curses now the ground: 
Malice and wrath are gone with all their woes, 
The lion and the lamb in harmony repose. 


Such is thy reign Immanuel, such thy power, 

Such mercies given to thy chosen race; 

Come then, O come the long expected hour 

Of blest redemption, from thy dwelling place. 

To save thy people from their sin and fear, 

Gird on thy sword Most Mighty and appear. M. R—v. 


A MORNING HYMN. 


Wake harp of the morning, thy chords shall resound 
With the praises of Jesus who reigns in the skies; 
Let psalms of rejoicing thus echo around, 

And anthems of thankfulness gladly arise. 


The morning shall laud thee Omnipotent Lord, 
Thy power makes the blush of the East to appear; 
And thine, Sun of righteousness, thine is the word 
That leads forth the varied delighis of the year. 


The heavens, the ocean, the green mantled earth, 
Declare thee their founder, their keeper, their King: 
Heaven shewed a new star at the hour of thy birth, 
And again, at thy triumph, with praises shall ring. 


Praise Jesus, my soul, (he hath bought thee with blood, : 
At midnight, at morn, at the calm hour of eve. 

He crowneth thy life with unspeakable love, 

O cease not to praise, to obey, to believe. M. R—vs. 
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Four volumes of sermons on various subjects, by Dr Philip Doddridge, 
never before published, have lately appeared in London. 

The valuable collection of MSS. of the traveller Bruce, which were ob- 
tained by him in Egypt and Abyssinia, are about to be offered for sale : 


they consist of nearly 100 volumes, in high preservation.— Christian Obser- ~ 


ver. 


English papers announce the publication of the Apocalypse of St John : 
or Prophecy of the Rise, Progress, and Fall of the Church of Rome, the In- 
quisition, the French Revolution, the Universal War, and the final Triumph 
of Christianity ; being a New Interpretation.—By the Rev. George Croly, 
A. M. H.R. S. L. 


DecrraERine or HrsnoctyPaics.—Professor Seyffarth of Leipsig, who has 
been employed in decyphering the Egyptian Antiquities at Rome, states, 
that he has discovered all the dynasties of Egypt, from Menos to the times 
of the Romans ; that he can show that Osiris wasa real person; that he has 
found the picture of a Jew in bonds, and other allusions to the state of sla- 
very to which the Jews were reduced. He adds, that he has found the Old 
and New Testaments in the Sefitic, and the Penteteuch in the Memphitic di- 
alect ; the acts of the councils of Nicea in the Coptic language; Coptic 
glossaries and grammars in the Arabic language; and a Mexican manuscript 
in hieroglyphics, from which he infers, that the Mexicans and the Egyptians 
had intercourse with each other from the remotest antiquity, and that they 
had the same system of mythology.--Christian Observer. 


Comepy anp Tracepry.—Baron Holbarch, in a conversation on theatrical 
works, thus describes comedy and tragedy :— The business of comedy is 
always a marriage, and that of a tragedy—a murder. All the intrigue turns 
on this question, shall they marry, or shall they not marry ?—shall they kill 
or not kill? They shall marry, they shall kill, and so ends the first act; 
they shall not marry, they shall not kill, concludes thesecond act. A new 
means of marrying and killing presents itself, which ‘is the substance of the 
third act.. A new difficulty arises, and prevents the marriage, and the mur- 
der, and this forms the fourth act. At length, wearied with the contest, 
they marry and they kill, which completes the piece.”— Literary Chronicle, 


Arts anp Sciences..—A patent has been taken out for making gas from 
iron, which gives as vivid a light as that from coal, and is much cheaper, 
cleanlier and less noisome. 

A patent has recently been obtained for an invention, which promises to 
be of much utility in the metropolis. The names of our streets seldom long 
remain legible, from the effects of the weather ; but the substance of which 
it is now proposed to construct the letters, has been submitted to the most 
actiye chemical agents, withont producing any effect. The rain will be of 
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service, instead of injury, by keeping them clean; and being white, ona 
black ground, they may be discerned even by lamp light. The first in- 
scription of this kind used, is at the corner of Grace church st. near Corn- 
hill; and several others will shortly be put up in Bishops’ gate.—Lond. Pap. 


Nracana Minera Spainc.—A mineral spring has lately been discovered 
about a mile and a half below the Niagara Fails, a few rods from the river. 
The Lockport Observatory mentions that a gas is continually issuing from 
’ the water when it rises, which is readily ignited with the blaze of a candle ; 
undoubtedly carbonic acid gas. ‘he water has been subjected to an analy- 
sis, by a scientific gentleman of New York, and found to contain sulphuric 
acid, in combination with lime; muriatic acid, with magnesia, forming sul- 
phates and muriates of the above articles. It is said to be useful in cases of 
dyspepsia and cutaneous afleciions.— d/bany Daily Adv. 


Wearaer Guace.—The Dublin Plilosophical Journal contains.a descrip- 
tion of a weather guage, for which a patent has been taken out by a gentle- 
man named Donovan. This ingenious instrument shows the numberof cu- 
bical and perp: ndicular inches of rin that fall during a given period, the 
precise our, minute, day of the week, and of the month, when they fall, 
and whether by day or night. [Mt alse poists out the commencement and 
cessation of showers; while it 1s raining a bell rings quickly or slowly, ac- 
cording to the force of the shower; aud the guage alse shows the day of the 
month, the day of the week, and the hour of the day. It registers the inten- 
sity of the rain for the whole year, so that, by reference, it may be ascer- 
tained whether it rained fast or slow at any particular pemod. lt keeps a 
separate account of rain for every hour day, week, month, or year; and 
spontaneously separates the weckly accounts from each other, every Satur- 
day night, at 12 o’clock, and at the termination of every month, or whatever 
number of days it may consist. Many other services are performed by this 
instrument, which is undoubtedly one of the most curious and useful of the 
kind ever invented. 

Meteonic Stonts.—WVashville, May 19.—An occurrence took place in 
this vicinity on the 9th iust., which deserves to be publicly noticed. Some 
large stones fell with immense velocity in Sumner county, about 18 miles 
from Nashville, and sank into the earth with great force. One of them, 
weighing between five and six pounds, fell upen the farm of the Rev. Mr 
Kirkpatrick, a respectable gentleman, whose son was in the field at the time, 
and saw it as it descended with a loud noise through the air, On striking 
the ground, it produced a great concussion, and sank several inches beneath 
the surface of the earth. The other, which descended about the same time, 
fell upon a hard grass lot, and buried itself 10 or 12 inches in the ground. 
It is said to weigh about twelve pounds. The noise, resembling that of 
thunder or distant cannon, was distinctly heard 10 or 12 miles from the spot 
where the stones fell, and by some probably ata still greater distance. We 
presume the stones will be brought to Nashville, and submitted to an analy- 
sis, in order to ascertain the peculiar nature of their composition. 
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Oc} Since writing the above, Mr Peter Ketring, a gentleman of high res- 
pectability and undoubted veracity, has called upon us with the following 
communication from his father-in-law, the Rev. Hugh Kirkpatrick, which 
confirms substantially, the statement given above, with some additional de- 


tails. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATIONAL BANNER, 


I will now give you a statement, as correct as is within my power, res- 
pecting a phenomenon which has taken place in my neighborhood. In do- 
ing this, I will confine myself to facts, and submit them to Philosophers to 
explain. 

On Wednesday, the 9th inst., about 4 o’clock, P. M., the day being as 
clear as usual, my son and servants were planting corn in’ the field, they 
heard suddenly a report similar to acannon, which was continued in the air, 
resembling that of a battle, the firing of cannon, or muskets by platoons, and 
the beating of drums. Some small clouds made a terrific appearance with 
a trail of black smoke, from which came (no doubt) a number of stones, 
with a loud whizzing noise, which struck the earth like that of a ponderous 
body. One of these stones my sou heard fall about fifty yards from where 
he was. In its decent to the ground, it siruck a pawpaw tree about the size 
of a small handspike, and tore it to pieces like lightning, by which means 
he immediately found the spot, and there saw the stone about eight or ten 
inches under ground, which weighed five pounds and a quarter; Mr James 
Dugger was present. ‘They state that the stone was cold, but had the scent 
of sulphur. On the same day and about the same time, my son-in-law, Mr 
Peter Ketring, with his hands, was in a field about one mile distant, whena 
stone fell which weighed eleven pounds and a half. ‘This took place near 
him, his wife, and three other women. A number of respectable men were 
present wien it was found and taken up; it was twelve inches under ground. 
[ have seen one that fell at Mr David Garret’s, on Station Camp, and part of 
one that fell at Mr John Bene’s. Lhave also heard of one more that has 
been found. These stones are perfectly similar, glazed with a thick black 
crust, and bear the marks of having passed through a body of fire and black 
smoke. Many gentlemen have been excited within a few days to come t@ 
my house and see them, and say they never saw such before. At the re- 
quest of some gentlemen, I took them to Gallatin on Monday last, which was 
the first day of our county court, where they were shown publicly. T de- 
sign to send the largest of them to Nashville ina few days. Yours, respect- 
fully, HUGH KIRKPATRICK. 

Drake’s Creek, Sumner County, May 16, 1827. 


Ma Harpinc.—The following extract will be read with interest, by those 
who feel proud of American genius. ‘To the names of West, Stuart, Cope- 
ly, and Vanderlyn, is now to be added that of Harding, another bright star 
among the American competitors for fame in Europe. 

‘He who, six years ago, for the first time, exercised his pencil in a moment 
of extreme distress, on the sign-board of a humble inn, in Kentucky, now 
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draws in faithful characters the portraits of dukes and earls, in the accom- 
plished empire of Great Britain. I allude to Harding, the most faithful 
delineator of the human countenance in England. The Duke of Sussex, 
the best, by the way, of all the ducal brotfiers of George, Lord Hamilton 
and many others of the nobility, have (graciously as John Bull would say) 
allowed him to make his fortune on their faces. Yet previous to this suc- 
cess, he endured, like most poor Americans who go to Europe, distress and 
trouble of no ordinary description. What his peculiar sufferings were, it 
would be of no use to specify, save that, like almost all the ills of the world, 
they sprung from the worst of Pandora’s plagues, pitiless poverty. He is 
now settled in Glasgow, and prospering, 1 have reason to believe, as all 
such fearless adventurers on their genius should do.’ 

Mr Harding, who has so bravely breasted and successfully dispelled the 
clouds of adversity that hung upon his opening career, and now become the 
brightest star in the constellation of American genius, seven years since 
filled the humble station of an ordinary house-painter in this country. Here 
misfortune first overtook him; too proud to submit to her or«inary laws, he 
privately withdrew from among his friends whence he took his departure, 
and with his wife and children in an open boat, proceeded down the Alle- 
ghany, the sport of fortune, and arrived at Pittsburgh with only 25 cents in 
bis pocket. At this place the first dawnings of his talents, which had slum- 
bered for nearly thirty years, began to shine upon the world, which now re- 
fiects upon him a name that will be enrolled with the immortal Raphael, 
Hogarth, Rubens, West, &c, 
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NARRATIVE OF THE STATE OF RELIGION, 


Within the bounds of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, in the 
United States of America.—May, 1827. 

The General Assembly would meet tle expectations of their fellow chris- 
jians, by presenting them with a record of the afflictions and the triumphs 
of the church within their bounds, during the past year. The whole can- 
not be told; but enough can be told to awaken the tenderest sensibilities 
of the christian’s heart, and to excité mingled emotions of sorrow, grati- 
tude, and joy. 

In the picture which has been presented to the Assembly frem the dif- 
ferent sections of the church, there is a mixture of light and shade—good 
and evil alternately obtain: although they have reason to thank God that 
the indications of the progressive triumphs of divine truth and grace, are 
strong and palpable, calculated to call into action the yet dormant energies 
of the church, and fill her mouth with songs of praise. 

We shall first speak of the evi/s which exist. From many places, we hear 
complaints of the extensive prevalence of immorality, under its different 
forms. Sabbath-breaking is particularly noticed as prevailing in almost 
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every region of our country. We hear with pain of the contempt which is 
poured upon this holy day, by the driving of wagons and stages, the run- 
ning of canal and steam-boats, the opening of mails, the travelling of men of 
business and pleasure: by hunting, fishing, horse-racing, visiting, distilling, 
driving of cattle to market, and other practices equally incompatible with 
the sanctity of the day, and the good order of society. We record, how- 
ever, with pleasure the fact, that among the members of the mercantile com- 
munity in some of our large cities, a reformation has taken place, and they 
refrain from travelling in pursuit of their worldly business on this sacred 
day. It would rejoice the hearts of the Assembly, if their good example 
were universally followed by that extensive and influential class of our fel- 
low citizens. 

The report of abounding intemperance is still heard from many sections of 
the church. From the north, the west, and the south, we hear the loudest 
complaints of the ravages of this destructive vice. And, although, in many 
places, its progress has been partially arrested by the influence of moral, 
religious, and physical causes, we have to lament that it still exerts a deso- 
lating power over vast numbers in our land. When, O when, shall man, 
“the glory of creation,” cease to merge his high character and destinies in 
this sink of brutish defilement ! 

Profaneness still partially prevails to dishonor its subjects, and insult the 
majesty of heaven: and gambling, that infatuating and destructive vice, is 
still maintaining its accursed sway over thousands of its happiless victims. 
By this remark we intend to condemn the practice of gambling by lottery, 
which under the sanction of Legislative patronage, is, in several places 
within our bounds, encouraging a wild spirit of speculation, paralysing in- 
dustry, and carrying disappointment, poverty and sorrow into many habi- 
tations. 

Within the bounds of some of our Presbyteries, we hear of the industrious 
efforts of heretical teachers to propagate their pernicioustenets. The pro- 
gress of evangelical truth is awakening the enmity and putting in array the 
forces of the prince of darkness. The church needs only to be told of these. 
signs of the times, to perceive the obligations which they impose, and the 
demands which they make upon her intellectual and moral resources. The 
day of spiritual conflict is approaching, and it becomes the church to stand 
ready to sustain her acquired glory, and to hold fast and defend the stand- 
ard of the cross. 

But we are called to notice evils of another kind. In some of the north: 
ern, and southern, and in the greater part of the middle and western sections 
of our church, we hear complaints of the prevalence of lukewarmness, and 
a great want of evangelical zeal among the professed disciples of the Lord 
Jesus. The “spirit of slumber,” seems to have deadened all their ener- 
gies, and they are resting contented with the forms of religion, without 
feeling its vivifying power. As an effect of this, they are found conforming 
to the werld, in its fashionable amusements, frequenting the theatre and the 
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ball-reom, and yielding to the spirit of strife, whose deadly influence resists 
the impulses of the Holy Ghost, and is calculated to banish him forever from 
their hearts. Over such we mourn, and our prayer is, that the Spirit of the 
Lord would breathe upon them and cause them again to live—* Awake O 
north wind, and come thou south, and blow upon these parts of thy garden, that 
the spices thereof may flow out.’ 

In surveying the destitute settlements which are without the regular 
ministrations of the gospel, the remote northern parts of the State of New- 
York, the States of Ohio, Indiana, Alabama, Mississippi, Missouri, Georgia, 
and Kentucky, present themselves in mournful ‘array before us. For al- 
though in all these, there are some regular, faithful ministers of Christ, 
there is an immense territory lying waste, without laborers to cultivate it, 
Now and then, a travelling missionary scatters the seed of the kingdom. 
But having none to succeed him, the fruit of his toil is blasted for want of 
efficient cultivation. Of this we have painful evidence in the fact, that 
within the limits of a single Presbytery in the Synod of Indiana, five churches 
have become extinct during the last year, from this cause. The present 
destitute condition of those extensive western regions, and the rapidly in- 
creasing population, which far surpasses the increase of ministers, furnish 
pressing motives to exertion and prayer on the part of the churches, that 
the laborers may be multiplied, and that these thousands of our fellow sin- 
ners may not be left to peris)) for want of the bread and the water of life. 
They are our brethren, and they cry to us for help. Let us not be deaf to their 
entreaties, lest “their cries enter into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth,”’ 
and he come and smite us with a curse. 

But from these scenes of moral darkness, on which the heart of the Chris- 
tian dwells with pain, we turn your attention to more enlivening details, 
From the “ lion’sdens, and the mountains of the leopards,” we would invite 
you to come along with us to the peaceful habitation of the Saviour, and 
enjoy the holy pleasure which springs from the contemplation of his pres- 
ence and the wonderful works of his grace. 

In enumerating the blessings of the past year, the Assembly would notice 
with thankfulness the growing spirit of pious and benevolent enterprise. 
Bible Tract, Missionary and Education Societies are multiplying in almost 
every section of our church, and increasing in efficiency and usefulness, 
The American Home Missionary Society has been conducting its operations 
during the past year with augmented success. The Hennsylvania Home 
Missionary Society has also been laboring in the same good cause. Chris- 
tians seem to be rising to the fulfilment of their master’s command, and en- 
gaging with an active zeal in the work of preaching the gospel to every 
creature. A noble liberality in furnishing means for the support and exten. 
sion of benevolent institutions prevails, The cause of Christ is drawing con- 
tributions from every department in society. And it is matter of gratula- 
tion that professional men of high character and standing, are becoming 
more decidedly the patrons of these efficient charities. 

Bible Classes are to be found throughout a large portion of our churches, 
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and have been greatly blessed as a means of instruction and conversion. As 
nurseries of truth and piety, they deserve to be tenderly cherished and 
faithfully sustained. 

The system of Sadbath-school instruction is extending its healing influence 
over our land, and from many of our churches is receiving a liberal patron- 
age. The American Sunday School Union, concentrated in the City of Phila- 
delphia, is in successful progress, and promises to be a rich and lasting bless- 
ing to our country, and to the Church of.God. To recommend it to the 
prayers, and the vigorous co-operation of all our Churches, it need only be 
stated, that in their last annual report, the managers inform their patrons, 
that from correct sources, they are able to number upwards of fourteen hun- 
dred souls, including teachers and pupils who have been hopefully convert- 
ed by the instrumentality of Schools in their connexion, since the last year. 
Men of rank and influence are lending a helping hand to this benevolent 
enterprise. Let this work of pious charity proceed—Heaven shall recom- 
pense its deeds of mercy. ° 

As associated with these religious and benevolent institutions, and con- 
tributing to their spiritual effect, is the monthly concert of prayer which ap- 
pears to be extensively observed. Other meetings for prayer and confer- 
ence are multiplying, and giving expansion to the labors of christian beney- 
olence. Indeed the spirit of prayer, is the very spirit of christian effort, and 
breathes its hallowed influence over every institution which has for its ob- 
ject the glory of God, and the salvation of men. The Assembly would look 
forward to the day when the voice of prayer shall be heard from every 
dwelling, and when our concerts for prayer, shall be crowded with the sons 
and daughters of the Almighty, invoking the effusions of the Holy Ghost on 
all the inhabitants of our guilty world. 

The cause of seamen continues to receive a liberal and increasing patron- 
age in our great commercial cities. In Charleston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
and New-York, the friends of piety continue to labor with unabated zeal, 
for the salvation of this long neglected portion of our race. —The American 
Seamen’s Friend Society is noticed as an important engine in contributing 
to their spiritual welfare. They ask, and the Assembly would ask for them 
the prayers of all the churches. 

But while the Assembly would rejoice and bless God for sustaining, and 
multiplying, and giving increased action to the benevolent institutions 
within our church, and throughout our land, they have still higher grounds 
of joy and gratitude to the Head of the church, for the showers of divine 
grace, with which their Zion has been favored during the past year. The 
Holy Ghost, like a mighty rushing wind, has descended and rested on many 
assemblies, and by his all-conquering energy has subdued many stout hearts 
which were fraught with enmity against God, and the gospel of his grace, 
The past year has been emphatically a year of revivals. To enumerate all 
the towns and congregations on which God has poured out his Holy Spirit 
would swell our report beyond its assigned limits. Suffice it to say, that 
Vor. x. Vo. 7.—July, 1827. 4g 
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upwards of twenty Presbyteries have participated, in a greater or less de- 
gree, in the refreshing showers with which God has been watering his 
church.—Within the bounds of the Synod of Gennessee, we may mention the 
Presbyteries of Rochester and Buffalo. In the Synod of Geneva, the Pres- 
byteries of Bath, Geneva, Onondaga and Cayuga. In Onondaga, from 4 to 
500 have been added to the church, and in Cayuga, about 900, In the Sy- 
nod of Albany, the Presbyteries of Columbia, Champlain, Londonderry, 
Troy, Ogdensburg and Oneida. The last two have been most signally 
Visited. In Oneida, 1300 are reported to have joined the Church, and in the 
Presbyteries of Oneida and Ogdensburg, some thousands are enumerated as 
the hopeful subjects of converting grace. In the Synod of New York, re- 
freshing influences have descended on portions of the Presbyteries of 
Long Island, North River, Hudson, and the first Presbytery of New York. 
In the Synod of New Jersey, on the Presbyteries of New Brunswick and 
Elizabethtown. In the Synod of Philadelphia, on a few of the Churches 
within the Presbyteries of Philadelphig, Carlisle and Baltimore. In the 
City of Baltimore, a good work is now in progress in the first and second 
Churches. In the Synod of Kentucky, the Presbytery of Transylvania has 
been signaily blessed, In the midst of other trophies of converting grace, 
they have to record the hopeful conversion of the Teacher and several of the 
pupils in the Institution for the Deaf and Dumd within their limits In the 
Synod of South Carelina and Georgia, the Presbyteries of Orange, Fayette- 
ville, Georgia, Union and Hopewell, have been more or less favored. The 
two last have had the greatest additions to their communion, and the Lord 
is still carrying on his glorious work in the midst of them. 

For all that the Lord has thus been doing, and is continuing to-do for his 
Zion, the Assembly would rejoice and give thanks to his holy name. And 
it is their fervent prayer that while God is working for the advancement of 
his glory, and the salvation of souls, those whorare called to co-operate with 
him, may be richly endued with the spirit of wisdom, of grace, and of a 
sound mind, that the work may not be marred by human imperfection, but 
that the building of God may rise with symmetry and grandeur towards its 
summit in the heavens. 

Upon several of our Colleges, the Spirit has been poured out. Centre 
College, in Kentucky, Athens, in Georgia, and Dickinson, in Pennsylvania 
have all participated more or less in the spiritual bounty of heaven’s con- 
verting grace. 

Our Theological Seminaries continue to receive the liberal support of the 
friends of sound learning and vital godliness. From these fountains, streams 
are issuing to water our parched land, and make glad the city of our God. 
The number of efficient ministers is increasing, and our prayer is, that they 
may increase an hundred fold, until every destitute region of our world shall 
be supplied, and every ear be greeted with the voice of the messengers of 
salvation. 

















‘Yo the memory of our brethren* who have rested from their labors since 
our last meeting, we would here pause to consecrate a monument of frater- 
nal affection. By the Master’s order, they have been taken from our ranks, 
and their departure admonishes us to increased exertion before the night of 
death cometh when no man can work. 

From some of our sister Churches in correspondence with us, reports have 
been received. 

The General Association of Connecticut, although laboring under many 
discouragements, are still cheered by the manifestations of the divine favor 
in the prosperity of their benevolent institutions, and in the progress of re- 
vivals throughout many of their churches. 

From the General Association of Massachusetts, the reports are highly 
animating. Thére have been, in many places, powerful revivals during the 
past year. In the city of Boston and Berkshire county particularly, the Lord 
has been marching through the midst of his churches, and 2700 souls are 
numbered among the fruits of his reviving grace. We would rejoice with 
our eastern brethren in this testimony of God’s grace to the cause of evan- 
gelical truth. 

The reports from the Reformed Dutch Church are encouraging. Revivals 
exist in a few of their congregations. ‘The cause of Domestic Missions is 
receiving additional support, and their Theological Seminary is well sus- 
tained, and promises to be a lasting blessing to their church, 

From the other ecclesiastical bodies in connexion with us, no reports have 
been received. 

In closing this narrative, the Assembly would remark, that their present 
sessions has been to them, one of peculiar and solemn interest. They have 
had the wonderful doings of God spread before their eyes, and while they 
have been excited to mourning, for the remaining desolations of Zion, their 
hearts have been made to rejeice in the triumphs of redeeming grace.— 
Called upon by the signal movements of Jehovah’s providence and love to- 
wards them, and the churches under their care, the General Assembly ap- 
propriated an entire day during their sessions, to the solemn duties of 
thanksgiving, humiliation and prayer. As the representatives of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States, tltey endeavored to bring the whole in- 
terests of that church before the throne of grace, and in the name of their 


*Rev. Abner Towne, of the Presbytery of Oneida. 
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ascended Saviour, to plead for additional tok-ns of his mercy on her behalf. 
Tt was a day of mingled sorrow and joy to their hearts, It was aday which 
they would wish to record, as the commencement of a new era in the histo- 
ry of their ecclesiastical proceedings, and which, from the evident indi- 
cations of the presence of the Holy Ghost, they humbly trust will shed a 
benign influence over the character and transactions of that body for years 
to come. 

Brethren, pray for us, and for yourselves, and for the whole church of 
God. It ‘is a day of hope in relation to the souls of men, The hour of the 
world’s redemption draweth near, when nations shall be born at once, and 
when the whole earth shall be full of the glory of the Savionr. May the 
good Lord hasten forward the long expected hour, and let our united cry 
be “ Even so come Lord Jesus, come quickly. Amen.” 

By order of the Assembly, E. S. ELY, Staced Clerk. 



















Letrer raom Panis.—Extract of a letter from an American gentleman in 
Europe, to the Rev, Mr Arbuckle, of Blooming Grove, dated Paris, March 
1, 1827. 

With respect to the state of religion in France, it presents a very differ- 
ent aspect from that of our own country: at least to a man from Blooming 
Grove. In Paris, when he sees the billiard rooms in every street frequent- 
ed with gamblers, the theatres and ball-rooms crowded upon the evenings 
of the Sabbath, the shops open and streets full of carts and carmen upon the 
first, almost as much as any other day of the week; when, not only by twi- 
light, but frequently at noon-day, he meets with her whose ways are the 
ways of death, he will conclude that the practices of the Popish subjects 
differ as widely from that of the Protestants as their articles of faith. Out 
of thirty millions, the whole population of France, there is but half a million 
of Protestants. Their proportion to the Catholics is only as one to sixty ;— 
all the remaining part (with the exception of a few Jews) being Catholics; 
at least baptized into the Catholic church. Of these, the greater part, in 
regard to religion, follow the path of their forefathers, without thinking for 
themselves whither that path may lead them, They have little religion at 
any rate; seldom go to church, seldom think of death and eternity; and 
when they do, the first maxim which presents itself, seems to be, Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die: and they plainly manifest by their conduct, 
that they esteem pleasure as their chief good. 

Others more accustomed to reading and thinking, do not all follow the 



















footsteps of their fathers, nor take for granted every ipse dixit of the Pope. 
A French teacher with whum I studied a few weeks, when I first came to 
Paris, told me that although he believed his religion the purest in the world, 
yet he thought several of its doctrines were incorrect, and not founded in 
Scripture. A young lady told me she thought several of their doctrines ab- 
solutely absurd :—that the Protestant religion appeared to her more ration- 
al, and the government of our church more agreeable to the spirit of the 
New Testament; and she gave mea pamphlet containing a satirical account 
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of the Jesuits, and their doctrines. ‘Thus many, more or less, disapprove of 
their religion, though interest prevents them from acknowledging it to their 
friends. Others, however, even of those well educated, among whom per- 
haps we may include the king and royal family, give implicit faith to all the 
doctrines of their church, in their fullest extent. I boarded several weeks 
with a French Catholic, the Principal of an Academy, and bachelor of let- 
ters. The various little observances in his family frequently reminded me 
of what I had read in Mosheim’s ecclesiastical! history, concerning the nume- 
rous ceremonies introduced into the churci: during the extensive influence 
of the Pope in past centuries, Even while asking a blessing at table, they 
form the cross, putting a finger on the forehead and thrice upon the breast : 
saying at the same time, “ Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, Amen.” 

A lad of about twelve years once observed that he wondered so pious a 
man as he took me to be, should eat meat on Friday, thus weekly commit- 
ting, as he thought, a great sin. In their church, when they receive what 
they believe to be the real body of Christ, they are not allowed to touch it 
with their hands, but the priest lays it upon their tongues, that they may 
swallow it wholly at once. Thus they believe they are actually receiving 
God! that the Pope has the supreme power on earth, and can pardon their 
sins. But there is yet another class in France, and very numerous, who re- 
ject both the true and false doctrines of their religion. The writings of 
Voltaire, which are to be found in every bookshop, and very cheap, have 
had a corrupting influence on the minds of those who are accustomed to 
read them. 






DESCRIPTION OF MALTA, 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. Elnathan Gridley, Missionary to the 
East, to one of the Editors of the New-York Observer, dated Smyrna, Jan. 
16, 1827. 

My dear Sir—Rev. Mr Brewer and myself, on our way to this place, were 
delayed a month at Malta. That Island appears to have been, originally, a 
barren rock; but the industry of man has transformed it into a highly culti- 
vated garden; so that now, it supports and has long supported a denser 
population than any other country. 

When viewed from the water, it appears to be sterile indeed. Scarcely 
any green thing, save here and there the deep-shaded olive, is seen; but 
walls of stone rise one above another, far as the eye can extend. But when 
viewed from the interior, the scene is reversed. The most beautiful little 
fields then present themselves, falling one below another as they recede, 
like the successive beds of a sloping garden, and all thickly clothed with 
clover, wheat and barley Many of these fields are irrigated by means of 
reservoirs, aqueducts, and wheels for raising water. The others, during the 
heat of summer, become a parched desert. 

In preparing these fields the Maltese use a plough, like that which Virgil 
describes. It is drawn by heifers, with the yoke tide to their horns,—some- 
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times by horses, or vy mules, and not unfrequently, by an ox and an ass 
yoked together. 

In the less highly cultivated spots, sheep and goats are seen grazing. 
The one is valued only for its flesh,—the other is prized for its milk, and so 
highly, that one of the largest size is numbered among the inmates of most 
of the poorer families. 

The buildings are all of hewn stone, of a light yellow, and so soft as to be 
easily shaped by edged tools. The roofs are flat, and plastered over witha 
hard, firm, water-proof cement. 

Valetta is the principal city. It is built upon a narrow peninsula, having 
an.excellent harbor on each side. It is, probably, the strongest fortified 
city in all the world. As there are no wells here, rain-water is carefully 
preserved in tanks dug <ieep in the rock, and it is scarcely inferior to water 
from the purest spring. 

The most magnificent edifice in Valetta, is St John’s Church. It is two 
hundred and eighty feet in front; its wings extend back sixty feet ; and the 
main body of the building, two hundred and eighty feet. It covers about 
one hundred and six square rods of ground, or two-thirds of an acre. It has 
two spires, and eight or tein bells, some of which are very heavy. 

Along each side are suspended pieces of tapestry, of great size. They 
are representations of various portions of Scripture history; and the execu- 
tion is almost to the life. They were wrought at an expense of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. In the recesses of the alcoves, are paintings of the 
virgin, and of saints, exquisitely beautiful pieces of statuary of immense 
value, and altars with white silver. Under one of those altars, we saw a 
human skull,—a sainted relic,—encircled with « garland sparkling with dia- 
monds and other precious stones. The candlesticks, lamps, and chande- 
liers, are all of massive silver. 

Citta Vecchia was the ancient capital of the Island. Its situation is cen- 
tral, and on the highest land. It is the unsocial, dreary abode of monks and 
nuns. Here, through the double grating of their dark and gloomy recesses, 
we saw these deluded, sequestered females. it wasa heart-sickening sight. 
How far from the precepts of that apostle, whom Publius once, in this very 
city, lodged three days courteously. 

Near Citta Vecchia, is the entrance of the catacombs. These are artifi- 
cial, subterranean excavations in the solid rock. Passages just sufficient to 
admit a single person, are carried in many diflerent directions and to great 
distances. They are said to extend in one direction two miles, and in ano- 
ther seven. 

Besides the two cities, there are, in the various parts of the island, twenty 
or thirty villages, Twelve years since, great ravages were made by the 
plague which then overspread the island. One considerable village, now 
known as the Deserted Village, was entirely desolated by that pestilence ; 
and from the superstition of the Maltese, it is suffered still to remain a deso- 
lation. I made my way into several of these gloomy mansions, over these 
piles of ruins which blocked up their entrance, No faithful watch-dog gave 
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notice of my appreach. No circle of wondering children gazed at the 
stranger. I called, but no answer was returned, saye the echo from the 
surrounding walls. The silence of the grave was there. This Deserted 
Village is a fit emblem of the moral desolations which overspread the island, 
Popery is to the soul what the pestilence is to the body—it impoverishes— 
degrades—destroys. There is no calculating the sums it lavishes upon 
sacred edifices, idle nuns, and crowds of lazy priests. It has extorted un- 
told treasures, poured it into the church, turned thousapcs pennyless on the 
world, and crowded every street with beggars. 

It denies access tu the fountain of all knowledge. It strenuously opposes 
every plan for enlightening the mind which benevolence suggests, It turns 
the attention from things important, and fixes it upon trivial rites and cere- 
monies. Here, when “the church going bell” is to have a place beneath 
the dome, in solemn pomp the Bishop christens it, and commissions it to 
protect the people from the thunder and the tempest. Hence, when the 
tempest rages, and the thunders roar, though it be at midnight; the bell-man 
is summoned to his post, and then the credulous multitude doubt not that 
impending danger is averted. 

There, when a man has laid his deceased friend in the grave, he must 
give money to the priests to pray the soul out of purgatory. And to remind 
him of this pious duty, on every corner of the wall surrounding the place of 
burial, is the carved image of a sufferer in purgatory. The flames are play- 
ing round him, while he, with uplifted hands, appears to be beseeching sur- 
viving friends to help him out of that place of torment, The crier, also, ar- 
rayed in white, passes through the streets, with a little bell in one hand, 
and in the other a box, to receive offerings for the benefit of the souls of 
the departed. 

Enter their churches, where children are assembled for instruction, and 
you might mistake them for Christian Sabbath Schools, Numerous groups 
of little ones are gathered around their several instructers. But listen! it 
is a long list of saints which they are repeating after their instructer,-—a list 
which he himself has made familiar, by perhaps a million repetitions, and 
for which he has probably received promotion from the Pope. 

But what is worse than all, it is a religion which leads man to look to his 
fellow man for that pardon which comes from God alone; and that pardon 
it proffers, not on terms of forsaking sin, but on terms of whispering it in a 
human ear. Thus it throws off the salutary restraints of conscience, and 
leaves the multitude to follow their grossly vicious courses, in fatal security. 

But ere long and this fell destroyer, by the blessing of God on the mis- 
sionary efforts, must forever cease to exert his baneful influence here.— 
These desolations will be re-built, and the desert shall rejoice and blossom 
as the rose. Yours affectionately, 


ELNATHAN GRIDLEY. 
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PaLesTineE Misstox.—An unsealed letter from Mr Goodell to Mr King, 
dated Noy. 2, 1826, has recently come into our hands, and we take the 
liberty to make the following extracts.—.Missionary Herald, 


Providential Interpositions in behalf of the Mission. 


The powers of darkness—says Mr Goodell! to Mr King—that were so fully 
occupied in watching your movements in Syria, as to leave us in comparative 
quietness, have now apparently nothing in these parts to distract their atten. 
tion, and draw off their thoughts from ourselves ; and in such wrath have 
they come down upon us, as to make it sometimes appear, in our view, a 
matter of great uncertainty, whether we ever die in peace upon our beds. 
I often wonder, that some one is not hired, by a trifling sum, to pvison us, to 
shoot us in the street, or to break into our houses and murder us in the 
night. I suppose, however, that we walk abroad in the day time with much 
less fear than our enemies, and our sleep in the night season, I dare say, is 
more sweet and refreshing, and less disturbed by midnight terrors. 

But had not God sent terrible judgments upon the people, it is impossible 
te say to what extremities they would have proceeded against us. A deep 
plot was laid to drive us all from Beyroot. The Maronite bishop had arriv- 
ed, and had prepared an excommunication for every Maronite, who should 
hereafter permit his house to be hired by us; and he was endeavoring, by 
bribery and intrigue, to bring the Greek bishop, and the Mahommedan rul- 
ers, to act in concert with him, and thus force us to retire from the field, 
or to stand out in the rain with our wives and little ones. But God in his 
holy providence, sent the Greeks here, at that very moment ; the bishop had to 
flee in the night, and has not since dared to return ; and the very best houses of 
the Maronites fell into our hands, by the earnest request of the owners. 

The sufferings of the poor Christians, which followed the visit of the 
Greeks, were beyond description; and even now, the oppressions, under 
which they groan daily, are almost insupportable : but the whole seems to 
be ordered, in the overruling providence and righteous judgment of God, 
on purpose to prevent their tearing poor little Asaad Jacob to pieces, on account 
of that change, which has taken place in his opinions, and, Ll sometimes 
hope, in his heart. By means of these oppressions, God has put a bridle 
into their mouths, whenever they seemed ready to break forth into open, 
barbarous acts of persecution. 

Moreover, just as the Armenian patriarch at Constantinople was ready to 
sally forth, with a firman from the Grand Signor against Jacob Aga, and also, 
as it seems probable, against the men in my service, God let the Janizaries 
loose upon their capital, and permitted the fires, which they kindled, to rage 
with greater fury in the Armenian, than in any other, quarter of the city ; 
and to burn to ashes, among many thousand buildings, the palace and the 
most splendid church of the Armenian patriarch; and thus to furnish him — 
with sufficient employment, for the present, without meddling with the reformation 
in these parts. 

In view of these, and other similar deliverances and providences, we ex- 
claim, “Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God*Almighty ; just and 
true are thy ways, thou King of saints.” 
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ON THE TIME OF CHRIST’S ADVENT. 

WHEN christians have spoken of the biessings that result 
from the gospel, and of the absolute necessity of a Saviour to 
redeem mankind from sin and misery, it has been asked by 
the unbeliever—why then was not this gospel promulgated 
sooner? Why did not this Saviour appear until a little more 
than 1800 years ago? Where was the mercy, where the wis- 
dom of deferring his advent, till 4000 years had elapsed, if 
his instructions and death were of so much consequence as is 
asserted by Christians? This objection has been so frequently 
made that it deserves our examination.—Let us then see 
Whether we cannot see sufficient reasons to satisfy the un- 
prejudiced mind, that the time of his appearance upon earth 
was most fit and proper, and that the selection of this particu- 
aw im preference to any other, manifested the wisdom of 
God. 

Before presenting these reasons, I remark that the objection 
is at once arrogant and ungrateful. What greater arrogance 
can be displayed than for creatures whose powers are so lim- 
ited, and who know only for a few years the concerns of but 
a small part of the world, to dictate to the Omniscient, in 
What manner to govern it, and at what period to interpose 
for its salvation? And is not the ingratitude of those who 
make this objection as great as their presumption? God, of 
his mere grace and favor, has given them a Redeemer; has 
caused them to know his doctrines and his miracles, his aton- 
ing death, and all the rich treasures which he is ready to be- 
stow. Instead of welcoming these offers of mercy with trans- 
port, instead of blessing the Father of heaven who has provid- 
ed so illustrious a victim for their sins, instead of indulgin 
the sentiments of gratitude to him who is ready to deliver 
them from perdition, they impiously arraign their God at the 
tribunal of their feeble reason, and reject the blessings offered 
to them, because they cannot understand every thing in the 
proceedings of the Infinite and Incomprehensible Being ;— 
what ingratitude! 

I make another remark. This objection of unbelievers may 
be retorted with force upon themselves. We teach that God, 
at the period which appeared proper to him, sent his son into 
the world to instruct, and atone for it. When they ask us, 
«s where was the wisdom and goodness of God in so long de- 
laying to confer these benefits upon our race?” We may 
ask them in return, «* where on your scheme, was his wisdom 
and goodness in not conferring them at all? Are not these, 
Von. x. Wo. 8.—August, 1827. 50 
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394 On the time of Christ’s Advent. 


attributes much more assailed on your principles than ou 
ours? 

The objection which we are considering loses much of its 
force, from a doctrine that is fully established in the Scrip- 
ture, viz. that the atonement made by Christ was beneficial 
to those who preceded as well as those who lived after his in- 
carnation, and that through his merits, the patriarchs and pi- 
ous men, who lived in the remotest periods, were saved, as 
well as those who now are upon the earth. And besides this 
application of the benefits of his atonement to those who pre- 
ceded him; they also for his sake, and through his means were 
blessed with all needful revelations of the will of God. The 
revelations made to Adam and Noah, from whom all mankind 
are descended, and those granted to Abraham, from whom 
several nations sprung, were probably the foundation of all 
the true religion which the Gentiles ever had.* In the in- 
structions given immediately from heaven to the Jewish peo- 
ple, all the great points of religion were displayed. Now all 
these supernatural instructions were given through the Re- 
deemer, who afterwards appeared upon earth. Since there- 
fore throngh him the pious, who preceded his incarnation, 
were both enlightened and saved, does not the objection, de- 
rived from the lateness of his advent, appear less forcible? 

This difficulty will still continue to lessen when we remem- 
ber that the terms soon and /ate are terms of comparison, and 
that we cannot use them with propriety, until we know the 
whole length of the duration of that time with which they are 
thus compared; until we can calculate the number of ages 
which will intervene from the incarnation to the end of the 
world, we cannot with propriety use the term soon or late, in 
speaking of the period of the Saviour’s birth. 

1. Had the Saviour appeared, as the objectors suppose he 
ought to have done, immediately after the fall, or in the very 
early ages of the world, it would have been impossible that his 
religion should have had those clear and satisfactory proofs of 
a divine origin, which it now has. The two firm pillars on 
which it rests are prophecy and miracles. But if he had ap- 
peared in the earliest ages, few prophecies concerning him 
could have been accomplished, and it would have been diffi- 
cult for us to have proved, at the present time, that those few 
had been made before the event. Had his miracles, the other 
great proof of his religion, been performed in the earliest 
ages, those same infidels who now say that he came foo late, 


-* See this proved in Gale’s Court of the Gentiles, Hueti?, Demons, Evanreli- 
ev, and Maurice’s Ind, Antig, 
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would have objected that he came foo soon, and would have 
disbelieved his miracles with some show of reason, because 
they were wrought among people, ignorant, inexperienced, 
credulous, and incapable of conveying down with certainty 
to posterity a knowledge of the events that occurred among 
them. 

2. A consideration of the political state of the world, at the 
time when the Saviour was born, must lead us to admire the 
wisdom of God, in selecting that period for this great event. 
The Roman Emperor, Augustus, was upon the throne. Af- 
ter many and dreadful wars, the empire was restored to 
peace, and the temple of Janus closed, in token of the quiet 
that every where prevailed. Almost all the states and king- 
doms of the earth were tributary to the Romans; and litera- 
ture so flourished, that we still look back with rapture fo the 
Augustan age. Now there is not one of these circumstances 
which did not point out this as a fit period for the appearance 
of the Saviour. In consequence of the general peace, men 
were at leisure to attend to a new religion, to examine its 
proofs with accuracy, to weigh its pretensions with care. 
Had it received its birth in a season of contention and war- 
fare, when men, occupied with a thousand other objects, could 
not attend to its growth, suspicions which now would be ab- 
surd, might have been entertained respecting its origin. —The 
extension of the Roman empire facilitated the introduction of 
christianity. Had the world been divided into a number of 
small kingdoms and states, independent, and hostile to one 
another, it would have been difficult to carry religion from 
one region to another. A thousand jealousies and suspicions 
would have been excited, which would have tended to prevent 
its diffusion.— Besides, as some of these kingdoms would pro- 
bably have received the gospel, while others would have op- 
posed it, the proof of the disinterestedness of the Apostles and 
their divine support would have been far less strong than it is 
now, when, by patience, by suffering, and by the assistance 
of God, they planted christianity in that vast dominion, not- 
withstanding hostility and persecution.—From the high cul- 
tivation of science, and the number of those who were capa- 
ble of examining and refuting assertions not authorized by 
truth, we have a confirmation of the verity of our religion 
which would have been wanting, had it first been promulgat- 
ed in an age of ignorance and darkness. Thus in whatever 
manner we contemplate the political state of the world, at 
the time when the Saviour appeared, we see the fitness of 
the eelection of that period for this interesting event. 
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S. A consideration of its religious state will give new force 
to this opinion.—'T'wo great religions then divided the world, 
that of the Jews, and that of the Heathens. The Jews, in 
accordance with their disposition, which was not then capa- 
ble of a religion entirely spiritual, had received from God a 
Jaw which prescribed a variety of rites and ceremonies that 
could not be observed without great trouble and expense. This 
law had been made incomparably more burdensome by the 
traditions which the Scribes and Pharisees had added. The 
Jews began to feel the weight of this burden, when Christian- 
ity appeared, and presented a religion less oppressive to its 
followers. ‘The Heathen world was involved in doubts and per- 
plexities, and was anxiously desiring some insiructor when our 
Lord appeared. The experience of ages had convinced them 
that they needed a supernatural teacher to mark out to them 
the path of duty and happiness. So deep was this conviction 
about the time of our Saviour’s coming, that one of the 
favorite kinds of philosophy laid at its foundation this princi- 
ple, that nothing can be known with certainty. Was it not 
then a fit time for the Saviour to appear, when mankind were 
thus involved in doubt and in darkness, and convinced that 
they were unable to extricate themselves from this doubt, or 
dispel this darkness? 

4. Finally,—The universal eapectation, that prevailed at 
the time when Christ appeared, of some great deliverer who 
was to arise, rendered it a most proper period for his advent. 
Lhe Jews, directed by the prophecies of the Old Testament, 
were anxiously looking for Messiah. Of this we have the 
fullest proof in every page of the gospels; in Josephus, their 
own historian; and in their Talmuds.—The Samaritans, not- 
withstanding their hatred of the Jews, united with them in 
this expectation, and in consequence of their hopes, listened 
to the pretences of Dositheus, Simon Magus, and Menander, 
who pretended to the title of the Deliverer.—The same hopes 
prevailed among the Heathens, who probably had derived 
them from the Jews. «“Fhere had been,” says Suetonius, 
over all the Eastern world an ancient and aninterrupted be- 
lief, that it was decreed by the fates, that out of Judea should 
come forth those who should be the masters of the world.”*— 
«*‘ Many persons,” says Tacitus, * were persuaded of its be- 
ing foretold in the ancient books of the priests, that at that 
very time the East should prevail, and that out of Judea should 
come those that should rule the world.’’;—It is unnecessary 
to multiply these proofs. Every one acquainted with the his- 
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tory of that period knows, that this expectation prevailed in 
almost every land. Was there not, then, a peculiar propriety 
in selecting this time for the birth of the Saviour, when the 
hopes and expectations of mankind had prepared them to re- 
ceive him? 

Such are probably some of 4he reasons which induced God 
to send his Son into the world at that particular period. He 
may have had other and more important reasous, which we 
cannot discern; but these are sufficient to lead us to acknowl- 
edge his wisdom, and confess that in this, as in all other cases, 
his conduct was just and merciful. Better, abundantly bet- 
ter, is it for us to strive to acquire a true faith in the Messiah 
who came at the appointed time, and to exercise gratitude to 
God for this greatest of blessings, than to quarrel with the 
counsels and proceedings of the All- Wise. K. K. 


For the Lit. and Evan, Magazine. 
REQUEST TO “A PRESBYTER.” 


Messrs Eprrors.---In the 97th number of your Maga- 
zine, * A Presbyter,”? commenced a series of Essays on the 
Government and Discipline of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States. This essay was continued in several succeed- 
ing numbers; but has, for some time, been discontinued. We 
would respectfully request ** A Presbyter” to resume his la- 
bors, and finish his comment. A good comment, we conceive, 
on the form of government and book of discipline is needed. 
It is. indeed, but a few years since this book was revised b 
the General Assembly, and in this revised form adopted by 
the Presbyteries ; yet cases have already occurred, and others, 
no doubt, will occur, for which no adequate provision is made, 
Some passages are met with, the meaning of which is not very 
obvious. 

Without wishing to dictate, we would suggest a few passa- 
ges, as worthy the attention of « A Presbyter’? in the pro- 
gress of his work. In the form of government. Cliap. 15, 
Sec. 4, two qualifications of those who are entitled to vote for 
a Pastor are mentioned. The question will be; Must the 
voter possess both these qualifications; or will either of them, 
without the other, entitle him to this privilege? Again; in 
the book of discipline, Chap. 5, Sec. 16,---How is a Minister 
who has been deposed, to be again restored? By a mere de- 
Clarative act of the Presbytery; or by re-licensure, and re- 
ordination? Once more: Chap. 7, Sec. 4, Art. 2,---What is 
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the meaning of the words; ‘¢or by any other person or per- 
sons?” Can any person, not a member of the judicatory, 
carry a case before a superior judicatory, by complaint? Fi- 
nally ; form of government, Chap. 15, Sec. 5. When there 
is a “large minority averse from the candidate who has a - 
majority of votes, and cannot be induced to concur in the 
call ;”? and when the majority cannot be dissuaded from pro- 
secuting it further ; what course is this minority to pursue? 
The hope of receiving an explanation of these, and some 
other passages, is the reason for presenting the above request, 
by A READER. 


BRIEF ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


Erarsiaxs iv, 26.—Be ye angry, and sin not: Let not the sun go down on 
your wrath. 


Ever since the first charge of guilt was brought against 
man, a feature of human nature has manifested itself, the con- 
comitant and the effect of sin, in those who feel no disposition 
to forsake it; an apology is offered instead of penitential con- 
fession ; reasons are assigned, intended to justify the conduct, 
or if this cannot be done, to palliate the guilt. The woman 
whom thow gavest to be with me, was Adam’s apology and 
justification: the serpent was Eve’s. There are, perhaps, 
few sins for which an excuse is more frequently offered than 
for anger. The attempt is sometimes made to justify it, and 
that even from scripture. The passage above quoted, is some- 
times alleged for this purpose. Be ye angry and sin not, it is 
supposed, admits of anger, provided it does not lead to the 
commission of sin. Moral philosophers, and even commen- 
tators on the scriptures, have encouraged this interpretation. 
Paley’s inference from the passage is, that * this supposes 
that all anger is not sinful.” We doubt the correctness of 
this inference, and still more the safety of this rule in morals. 
As one of the **sedatives” of anger, this author mentions 
«‘the sore repentance which on one account or other it always 
costs us.” But why, if it is not sinful, need it cost us sore 
repentance? In deciding on the occasion and degree of an- 
ger which is not sinful, who is to be the judge? If the deci- 
sion rests with those who are of an irritable disposition, they 
will most probably conclude that every occasion will justify 
this passion; and that almost every degree of it is permitted 
to them. This would surely not beasafe rule. If others are 
to judge in this matter for us, then, they must always be with 
us, Which would be very inconvenient, if not impracticable. 
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In this case, we must always remain cool till our judges have 
finished their deliberations, have compared all the circumstan- 
ces of the case, have given due weight, and no more, to each 
item, and have thus fairly decided that our anger will be in- 
nocent. When this decision is made, they must also, with 
equal care, ascertain the degree of anger which the occasion 
will justify; and we must no more exceed this degree, than 
indulge our passion before the proper occasion is ascertained, 
If we are supposed to be the judges, we must restrain our an- 
ger till we have calmly deliberated on all the circumstances 
of the provocation; and then, with equal care, ascertain the 
degree of passion which the provocation will justify. The 
bare supposition of such deliberations is sufficient to shew that 
this cannot be the method of ascertaining a moral precept so 
important as that which is to regulate one of the most impet- 
uous and dangerous of the human passions. If there are oc- 
casions which do, and others which do not justify anger, those 
who would indulge the innocent, but avoid the criminal pas- 
sion, must be able to discriminate the one from the other. 
This can only be done by comparing the circumstances of the 
different provocations with each other, and with some ac- 
knowledged standard. If no anger was indulged till this pro- 
cess of reasoning and judging was calmly and accurately 
completed, it would be happy for the world, and for the 
church. 

Dr McKnight, on the passage under consideration, has the 
following remarks: * Anger---being the strongest expression 
of displeasure, is exercised with propriety towards children, 
servants, and other inferiors, to make them sensible of their 
faults, and to restrain them from committing the like faults in 
future. The anger of superiors in such cases, if it is not ex- 
cessive or too long continued, is not only allowable, but com- 
mendable, especially if more gentle methods have been used 
to restrain the offenders without effect.” Here the same ques- 
tion occurs: Who is the judge in the case? Is it the parent, 
or the child; the master, or the servant; the superior, or the 
inferior? The superior, of course, will be considered the 
judge. The father concludes that the fault of his child will 
not only permit him to be angry without sin, but that it is his 
duty to be so; meekness and forbearance would be criminal, 
for if his anger is commendable, then it ought to be cherished. 
He concludes, like Jonah, that he will do well to be angry. 
Undert he influence of this anger he remonstrates and threat- 
ens, and administers correction. Is correction, thus given, 
calculated to produce an effect on the child as salutary and as 
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lasting, as if it was given with the spirit of meekness and pa- 
ternal kindness? ‘The child will perceive the passion, and 
will much more readily associate the pain which it feels with 
this passion, than with its own fault. The inference of the 
child will be; my father is angry, and therefore he has cor- 
rected me; it is because he is angry, not because I have com- 
mitted a fault, that L suffer. ‘Phe anger of the father is the 
the only reason why better effects are expected from this cor- 
rection than from others, administered with mildness, though 
with equal severity 5; this anger must, therefore, be observed 
by the child, on whom it is to produce the effect. If it should 
be concealed from the notice of the child, this effect could not 
be expected. 

Now, we would hope that there are but few fathers, and still 
fewer christian fathers, who profess to cherish that spirit of 
meekness and gentleness which distinguished the Saviour, who 
can, after calm deliberation, conclude that the presence of 
their child, and especially when correcting that child for its 
fault, is a proper occasion for manifesting the passion of an- 
ger; and that this occasion will give to their anger the cha- 
racter of a “commendable” virtue. ‘This anger is calcula- 
ted to prevent those effects for which correction should always 
be given; and to produce other effects of the most dangerous 
tendency. ‘The slavish fearof the child towards the father 
may be excited; and this fear is perfectly consistent with a 
disposition and intention to pursue the conduct on account of 
which correction is given. All that the child will consider 
necessary will be to conceal its conduct from the knowledge 
of the father, especially if he is angry. Hence the presence 
of the father will be shunned, and his supervision will be un- 
welcome. The child will learn the arts of dissimulation and 
hypocrisy, and for the purpose of concealment, truth itself 
will be disregarded. The child, observing the anger of its 
father, will imitate his example, by indulging the same pas- 
sion, when proper occasions occur; and of this propriety, it 
is the judge. Can it be that all this, or any thing like this, 
is not merely permitted, but authorised by scripture? Could 
a conscientious man act on this principle with safety? All 
the circumstances of the provocation must have occurred and 
be present to his mind; they must be compared with those of 
other provocations, and with the acknowledged standard, be- 
fore the slightest degree of anger is indulged. The very ob- 
ject of inquiry and deliberation is to ascertain whether or not 
the occasion will justify any degree of passion. The least 
degree of anger, before the conclusion is fairly made out, 
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would be a violation of his principle. His object is, to be an- 
gry, and sin not; but he indulges his passion before the delib- 
eration is finished, before the conclusion is reached. Now, if 
he can, after all the provocation is before his mind, restrain 
his anger till this process of comparison is finished, and the 
conclusion fairly made ut; then he could restrain it altoge- 
ther; and if he could, then, we think it much the safest, and 
that he is even bound to do so. After deciding that the occa- 
sion will justify anger, he is to ascertain, with all the accura- 
cy of justice itself; the degree and duration of this anger. 
But can he confine it within the prescribed limit? The mo- 
ment his mind is inflamed with this impetuous passion, so far 
the power of deliberation, the control of reason is lost; and 
the passion is left to guide and limit itself. He cannot say to 
his passion ; Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further; or, so 
long shalt thou continue, but no longer. 

The correction of children, we would suppose, demands 
other feelings than anger. If «gentle methods have been 
used without effect,” let them be used still longer, with still 
greater kindness. If your object is the reformation of the 
child, manifest your kindness, not your anger, in giving cor- 
rection. On correction thus administered you may ask the 
blessing of God; not on that given in anger. Be not overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good. ‘Vhe next time you have 
the painful duty to discharge, you may witness that softening 
of the heart, that submission of temper, which will be the wel- 
come tokens of incipient reformation, which will amply re- 
ward you for your perseverance. 

The most usual way, however, is to indulge the anger first, 
and then seek for apologies and reasons to justify it. As far 
as our observation extends, this is universally the case. We 
have never known an instance of an attempt to decide with 
deliberation whether the provocation would, or would not, jus- 
tify the passion, until after it was indulged. ‘Then it is, that 
such passages of scripture as are supposed to answer this pur- 
pose are alleged. This is surely perverting the scripture, and 
inverting the order of things. 

But what does the passage, now under consideration, mean? 
The verb, translated, be ye angry. is in the passive voice, 
Opyfeoe ; in which it signifies not only to be angry, but 
also to be provoked toanger. (See Parkhurst.) [tis the same 
in the indicative and the imperative mood, and may be trans- 
lated in either, as the sense requires. The translators of the 
common version have supposed it to be in the imperative ; this 
mood either permits, or commands ; and in this case, seems 

Von. x. No, 8,—August, 1827. 51, 
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to permit, if not to enjoin, on certain occasions, some degree 
of anger. If taken in the indicative, it may be translated, as 
the connexion requires, either declaratively ; as, ye are angry ; 
ye are provoked to anger; or interrogatively 5; as, are ye an- 
gry? are ye provoked to anger? ‘Vhe passage may, therefore, 
be thus rendered; Are ye provoked to anger? then do not com- 
mit sin; or, do not, therefore, sin. ‘The late Charles Thomp- 
sen, Who was considered one of the best Greek scholars in 
America, translates the passage thus: * Because we are mem- 
bers one of another, are you excited to anger? Do not, there- 
fore, sin.” The particle xaz, is thus rendered in other pla- 
ces— Mark x, 26. Kase lio, who, then, or, in that case, can 
be saved? See also 2 Cor. ii, 2. The whole passage may 
be thus paraphrased: If, in your intercourse with the world, 
you should meet with provocations calculated to excite anger, 
then be on your guard that you commit no sin by indulging 
the least degree of this criminal passion. If, however, for 
want of watchfulness and prayer, you should be overcome, 
banish, immediately from your breast, this dangerous passion: 
let not the sun go down upon your wrath. 

If one passage of scripture is supposed to be of doubtful 
meaning, it is to be explained by others relating to the same 
subject. Now, there are other passages which explicitly pro- 
hibit anger in every degree, and on all occasions. Cease from 
anger, and forsake wrath. Psal. xxxvii, 8. Let all—wrath,and 
anger—be put away from you: Eph. iv, 31. But now ye also 
put off all these; anger, wrath, malice, Fc. Col. iii, 8. Here 
there is no exception; no allowance for strong provocations, 
for peculiar dispositions. Anger, in all its degrees, and un- 
der all circumstances, is prohibited. The passage, now un- 
der consideration, must, therefore, be consistent with these, 
and other similar passages; of course, it does not, as some 
suppose, permit, and still less does it command anger on some 
special occasions. All those precepts which enjoin meekness, 
forbearance, gentleness, brotherly kindness, forgiveness, §c. also 
prohibit anger, which is inconsistent with these amiable 
traits of character. 

The words of our Saviour are sometimes alleged in justifi- 
cation of anger: Whosoever is angry with his brother without 
a cause, shall be in danger of the judgment. This, it is sup- 
posed, implies that there may be a cause for anger. If so, 
what is that cause? and who is to decide when it exists; and 
what degree of passion it will justify; and how long it may 
be indulged? Let those who are disposed to avail themselves 
of this supposed permission to be angry, first ascertain, with 
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calmness and deliberation, the cause, the degree, and the du- 
ration of this anger; and it is probable the disposition, the 
relish for this indulgence will be lost. All anger, on all oc- 
casions, With a brother, is without a cause that will justify it. 

The example of our Saviour has sometimes been alleged for 
the same purpose. On a certain occasion he looked round on 
those present with anger. 1 would ask those who refer to 
thisexample as justifying their passion, if they intend to imitate 
this example when they indulge in anger, if this ts the only 
reason why they are angry? and are they conscientiously imi- 
tating every other part of his example? We strongly suspect 
that neither the Saviour nor his example had any influence on 
them, or were even in their thoughts, when they became angry. 
At is in vain, therefore, to think of exculpating themselves by 
His example, who was meek and lowly; who was holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, and sepurate from sinners. 

But it is very difficult, under unexpected and strong provo- 
cations, to avoid some degree of anger. Admitted; and what 
then? Are we to discharge no duties but those which, in our 
estimation, are easy? {[t is difficult for a sinner to repent and 
forsake his sin; yet if he does not repent he will perish. We 
are commanded to cease from anger, to be meek and gentle ; 
and it is at our peril that we neglect the injunctions of 
Heaven. It is afflictive to hear professors of religion, with 
ingenuity and eloquence, attempting to justify their crim- 
inal passions, instead of confessing and guarding agains¢ 
them. HERMON, 





THOUGHTS. 


WueEn I see two professors of religion at variance, and 
know them to be under the influence of unkindly feelings, from 
one communion to another, [ think, ist, thattheir Pastor proba- 
bly does not preach very often from that text, Mat. v, 23, 24.; 
or, secondly, if he do, it is but to explain it away; or, third- 
ly, that the word preached does not profit, not being mixed 
with faith in them that hear it. 

When I see poor, desponding, sickly Christians left to 
themselves and to the buffetings of Satan, without pastoral 
sympathy or conversation, I think that, probably, the lame 
will be turned out of the way, and * blood-guiltiness’ con- 
tracted. 

When I see several clergymen together, and any one shews 
an anxiety to preach “action sermons,” I think, that he does 
not ‘esteem others better than himself; or, that he wishes 
others fp “think mere highly of himself than they ought te 
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think ;”’ or, finally, that he may be growing upwards, vut not 
downwards. 

When I see several candidates preaching for the same pas- 
teral charge, I think that they are in a very unpleasant situa- 
tion; or, that the people have “itching ears,” which will 
soon be scratched very severely ; or that a day of fasting, hu- 
miliation and prayer, would do more good, than sending to 
the ends of the earth for candidates. 

When I see any minister of the gospel laboring faithfully, 
and watching for souls as one that must give account, I think 
I would be more happy and more contented if L were just like 
him, than if I were the chief of Emperors. MIKO. 


Messrs Enrrors,~-The marriage of a religious with an irreligious person, 
and particularly where the pious party is a minister of the gospel, has claim- 
ed my attention, of late, as a subject deserving notice in your Magazine. I 
have just heard of a connexion ef this sort, which must greatly injure, it is 
said, the influence and usefulness of a most excellent young clergyman. His 
exhortations to repentance and to holy living are neutralized, and indeed, his 
own piety is called in question by many, who, until now, could find no evil 
thing to say of him. I was about throwing some ideas into form on the gen- 
eral subject of sueh marriages, when I met with the enclosed ‘dream.’ It is 
almost out of print. It deserves republication, and could you find a place 
for it in your Magazine: it might do no small service to the church. It has 
been often and well remarked that the character and usefulness of a man 
are never known, until it is known to what sort of influence he will be sub- 
jected, in the marriage relation. The truth of this remark is generally ad- 
mitted, and yet the instances of “ unequal” and unscriptural marriages are, 
perhaps, increasingly numerous. Young Christians, and, particularly, young 
Ministers need to be put in mind of these things though they know them, 
and to be exhorted to walk circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise. 

AqurIno, 
THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE MARRIAGE 
STATE, &c. 


Since vision and prophecy are sealed up, and no man has 
liberty to add any thing to the words of the book of the reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ; all dreams, omens, signs, tokens, pre- 
tended visions, and revelations, or any kind of prognostica- 
tions whatsoever, and observations upon them are to be es- 
teemed nothing at all but delusions of the devil; whereby the 
prince of darkness deceives weak minds, who are seeking 
more after the chaff than the wheat. 

But though the most High God severely reproves all such 
a pretend to predictions er knowledge of secrets, by interpre- 
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tations of dreams; yet as men dream, they may lawfully tell 
their dreams to one another, without any design to deceive by 
them. I shall therefore take the liberty to relate the follow- 
ing one. 

I fancied myself travelling in the eastern part of the world ; 
and, at last coming to the city of Old Babylon, where l was much 
amused in viewing the curiosities of the place, as the tower, 
the wall, the gates, the streets, the palace, the river, the ima- 
ges in the plain of Dura, &c. Lobserved the city, and it ap- 
peared in different views. In one part the people were en- 
tirely taken up in revellings, feastings, diversions, splendid 
appearances, and enjoying themselves. In the other part 
they were more reserved, and were much taken up in a de- 
mure dress and behaviour; in the decency of their houses 
and streets, and in the regularity of their towers and fortifica- 
tions, &c. But without any appearance of dangers, alarms 
or molestations, they seemed all entirely at ease. 

Howbeit, when I had almost satiated myself with gazing at 
the particular shows; [ thought to take a prospect of the 
whole city together. So I walked to a rising ground belong- 
ing to it, but a litle retired from the crowd; where [saw a 
booth, which I took to be built on purpose for the convenien- 
cy of taking prospects, and I went directly to it; and at the 
door E saw an old man, of whom IL inquired if he had ever a 
prospect-glass, whereby L might be favored with a full view 
of that royal city, which I sapposed to be the metropolis of the 
world. He told me if I pleased to take a deliberate observa- 
tion, Imigh! perhaps have different apprehensions of that splen- 
did city, than [had at present. For he assured me it was so 
full of intestine perplexity, caused by envy, malice, excess, and 
corruptiong,that the inhabitants had no real satisfaction dn 
themselves and it was only by those extravagancies and 
amusements which I had seen, they kept themselves from per- 
petual destruction. He then fetched out his prospective, and 
told me if I pleased he would shew me the situation of the 
place ; whereby I nit be convinced that its condition was 
not so happy, nor its glory so majestic as L imagined. So I 
took a distinct view on the south side; and the foundation of 
the place appeared to be built on nothing but bogs and quick- 
sands, which could not possibly sustain the buildings ; but 
ere long they must inevitably sink. I again took a view on 
the north side; and I found the foundation was all bitumin- 
ous and sulphurous matter, interspersed with subterraneous 
fire, which appeared ready in a moment to break forth into 
flames. He then bid me look to the cast; and I saw a yery 
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formidable army approaching the city, with full power and 
commission to destroy it ; and they spread themselves around 
with fury, like the roaring of the sea. And there wasa trem- 
bling upon all the hills, the rivers, the trees, and all the fields 
round about; but all the inhabitants of the city continued in 
a stupefaction. 

When I had beheld and deliberated on these things, it filled 
me with such astonishment as almost caused my bowels to 
turn within me. Such was my disappointment, and the hor- 
ror that seized me, that I thought I was neither able to bear 
the sight, nor fly from it, nor stand my ground. And Lasked 
the old man, if t might lodge all night in that booth. But he 
told me, it was not a place for lodging, nor would any person 
in his right mind think it safe to sleep so near the city ; but 
if I pleased, I might come in and rest myself a little. And 
when I entered, [ found four young men very carefully perus- 
ing a map; seeming to make very particular remarks, and 
diligent observations, and would sometimes earnestly inquire 
the old man’s judgment, to inform them of the meaning of 
some things. Whereupon I inquired what piece it was that 
so much attracted their attention. They told me it was the 
map of Babylon and Canaan, with all the roads between the 
two places. And they having had a full prospect of the same 
things which [ had just now beheld; and being determined to 
eave their native country, and travel to the latter place, was 
the reason of their present inquiries. And the old man being 
a native of Canaan, and acquainted with both countries, as 
well as the roads from one to the other, they frequently ap- 
plied to him for instruction in things difficult. 

These four young men appeared so like eachother in their 
apparel, their speech, and behaviour, as well as some of their 
features, that I verily took them all to havebeen own brothers, 
and knew not any thing to the contrary, until I became ac- 
quainted witha certain person who had some knowledge of the 
places where they were born, and of ihe register books. He 
informed me, that two of them were 86fs of the bond-woman, 
but the other were sons of the free-woman. 

So I observed them, and they all made preparation with 
seeming vigorous resolution for their proposed journey. And 
amongst other consultations with the old man (their instruc- 
tor) they earnestly craved his advice, whether it were expedi- 
ent for each of them to take along with them a female compan- 
ion? Which he very cheerfully encouraged them to do, pro- 
vided they were such as were disposed to go the same ways 
and had their hearts engaged to seek the same country along 
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with them. But otherwise he admonished them (by all means) 
to avoid such companions as had no knowledge of, or delight in 
the way they designed to travel. 

He pointed out to them many difficulties in the way, where 
the company of strangers would be of very dangerous conse- 
quence; told them the need they would have of strengthening 
and encouraging in the way, rather than hindering and dis- 
couraging; and reasoned much upon the evil that would at- 
tend (in many respects) such companions as took no delight 
in the way; and compared with the advantages they might 
expect in the company of such as took pleasure, and would 
endeavour to animate them therein. He further informed 
them in many instances, what bad effects travellers, who had 
formerly gone that way, had found from disagreeable compa- 
nions. And that (to prevent the like tnconveniencies,) tho 
king of the country had made a law that none of his subjects 
should join with strangers to be companions in that journey. 
And therefore he earnestly cautioned them (whatever they did) 
to be exceeding careful in their choice. 

I waited to see what influence this advice would have upon 
the minds of these young men. But I observed that (at the 
first) none of them seemed to relish his counsel; for they had 
all either contracted some acquaintance with, or placed their 
fancy upon maids who were natives of Babylon, to whom their 
hearts were very inclinable. But the more they appeared 
engaged in their affections, the more their instructor insisted 
on the dangers and pernicious consequences which were most 
certain to attend their having such companions. And withal 
told them the king had appointed one to attend them in their 
journey, whose name was self-denial, without whose companysit 
would be impossible ever to reach the borders of Canaan. ) 
that to chuse a stranger for a companion, would be such an in- 
sult to him (at the first setting out) as might cause misunder- 
standing all the way. ‘For his part he told them, that to pre- 
tend to travel to Canaan, and to chuse a Babylonian for a compa- 
nion, was such a contradiction, thut he could but very much 
doubi the sincerity of their hearts. For if it was possible at all 
for a sincere traveller to choose such a companion; (as he 
would not be too bold in his assertions) yet he was very cer- 
tainsit could not be so long, as they continued in the right use 
of their reason. And he must discharge his conscience in giv- 
ing them timely admonition, &c. 

I observed the event of these consuitations; and I found the 
eldest son of the bond-woman could not be moved by all these 
arguments. But resolutely chose one who was an utter 
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stranger to the paths, nor had any delight or desire thereto. 
And when he had covenanted with her, she proved so averse 
to going along with him, and so reluctant to his pursuing his 
intended journey, that she prevailed on him to desist from his 
purpose. So he settled with her, in Babylon; and they were 
both there when the city was destroyed, and perished togeth- 
er in the Ruins. 

But the younger brother (son of the bond-woman) took a 
little more regard to the counsel given him, and seemed more 
heedful in his choice; and.in a slight manner sought to get a 
companion that would be willing to go along with him. So 
at Jast he met with one who appeared compliable to his desire, 
though she had no knowledge of the way, nor any desire to it, 
only it seemed a matter indifferent; and therefore as he was 
inclined to undertake the journey, she would condescend to 
compliment him with her company, this pleased the young 
man very well, as he thought he should both gratify himself in 
the choice of a companion, and also act conformable to his di- 
rections. But he did not consuier. that wh le her mind was 
possessed with such indifferency. her company must needs be very 
unprofitable: However they joined hands. And she (as good as 
her word) complimented him with her company; and they set 
out both together, as if they would proceed on the journey. 
Bat her indifferent mind soon prevailed so as to cool his warm 
affections, and caused their advances to be but very slow. 
They would frequently sit down in the shade, sometimes di- 
vert themselves with trifles, and often turn aside out of the 
way, which made their progress very small. And this man- 
ner of loitering prevailed more and more, until at last they 

e to a valley, by the brink of the river Euphrates, where 
they turned aside and fell asleep; and while they slept there 
arose a swell in the river, and the flood swept them both 
away. 

As for the younger son of the free-woman, when he had 
heard the admonitions, they made some deep impressions upon 
his mind, and filled him with some awfal apprehensions. For 
he was convinced of the pernicious consequences, which 
would attend such company. and appeared very solicitous to 
avoid them. But (low it was, I have now forgotten, whether 
before these considerations he. had contracted a correspon- 
dence, and had not resolution to deny himself; or whether af- 
terwards, by dalliance, and giving latitude to his fancy, he 
forgot himself) some way or other, he proved to be entangled 
with a daughter of the Chaldees; which betwixt the tnstruc- 
tions she had received, and his own unguarded affections, 
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caused some strugglings in his mind. For though the person 
was of a complacent disposition; and did not seem at all re- 
luctant to the things he had in view; yet he plainly perceived 
she had no real taste to them: and that her innate disposition 
was moreto Bubylon than Canaan. She had never been con- 
vinced of the misery and ruin approaching her native coun- 
try; nor had she ever been acquainted with the pleasures 
and delights of that land which he was seeking after, nor had 
she any desire to the way. Buthis strong inclination stimu- 
lated him to reason upon every thing in the most advanta- 
geous and promising light; and to put the most favorable con- 
struction upon every circumstance, as thus; ‘That her com- 
placence was such that she would not be any hindrance or mo- 
lestation to him. ‘That by his example, he might engage her 
mind to that which she had no inclination to at present. 
That those engagements which he should enter into with, her 
were of another nature and might be performed without in- 
terfering immediately with the concerns of his journey, 
That it was very hard, to be prohibited from the enjoyment 
of one, who (in all other respects) appeared so desirable. 
And that probably he might never find a companion complete 
in every point, &c.’? In short, the young man persisted in 
these kinds of reasoning, until he had almost stupified his 
senses. But still could not free himself from convincing and 
dread apprehensions of the evil of taking so indirect a step, 
and the inconveniencies which were certain to attendit. Un- 
til at length a resolute passion prevailed so far that his eyes 
were darkened, and he scarce perceived the day from the 
night. And during this obstruction of his senses; he went one 


evening, after both sun and moon were gone down; and joie 


hands with this Babylonian. But when the sun arose in 
morning, and he was a little come to himself, he then became 
sensible of the rashness of his adventure; but it was too late 
to recall it. He was now aware, into what snares he had 
brought himself; in what difficulties he was involved; and 
what incommodities must attend his journey; and that now 
he had no way left, but to make the best he could of the mat- 
ter; and to grapple with it, as well as it should please God to 
enable him. 

So after some anxious thoughts and bitter reflections, he 
endeavored to smother his grief as well as he could, and be- 
took himself to his journey; exerting his utmost skill and 

wer, to take his companion along with him. But alas, 
when he attempted to lead her into the way, he found she had 
no feet; she could not move a we further than he must carry 
Vor. x. VD. 8.— August, 1897 Rd 
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her; and a heavy burthen she proved. So I observed some ot 
his travels. And when he met with dangers, distresses, or 
disappointments, he would begin to express his grief, and un- 
bosom his mind to his companion; but she had no ears, no 
understanding, nor heart to sympathise with him; nor was 
she capable of being made to know the nature of his com- 
plaints. If he was beset with robbers, wild beasts, serpents, 
or any annoyance, he would sometimes make his complaint to 
her; but she could neither assist or comfort him. If he want- 
ed direction in any part of his way, she could not give him 
any counsel. If he was sick, or wounded, and wanted cor- 
dials, or oil for his wounds, she had no hands to administer 
any relief. And as she never was capable of yielding him any 
succor or comfort in his sufferings, neither was she ever ca- 
pable of partaking of any of his enjoyments. If he met with 
any gardens of spices, or refreshing springs by the way, he 
would offer her to cat or drink with him, but she had no taste. 
If he found sweet flowers, he would pluck, and give them to 
her ; but she had no smell, nor could have any delight in them. 
If he had any delightful prospects by the way, he would en- 
deavor to shew them to his companion, but she had no eyes. 
If he met with any fellow-travellers by the way, he would in- 
vite her to enjoy their company; but she was never sociable 
with himself, or any other person who spoke the language of 
Canaan; for it was a language which she could not learn: 
Thus, whatever grief befel him, or whatever enjoyments he 
was favored with in all his journey, he never found any sym- 
pathy, or congratulation from her; nor were her affections 
ever moved, any otherwise, than sometimes to suppose, and 
sometimes to shew a disgust, or disturbance of mind. 
© Bat as she had no life, compacity, sense, nor activity in 
the chosen path; she had so much the more vivacity in things 
pertaining to her own element. So that when she could draw 
him aside, out of the way, she would discover such a spright- 
liness in all her senses; be so pleasant and diverting, and all 
parts of her conversation so engaging, that it often prevailed 
on him to turn aside with her, and proved a very great hin- 
drance to him in his journey. For though it was not in his 
power to find any thing imhis way that would divert or influ- 
ence her mind; yet she frequently found out something in her 
own path which did divert and insensibly draw away his 
heart, by which he was many times entangled and laden with 
thick clay. 

Another thing I observed, that after he had begun iis jour- 
ney, the King of Israel (whose subject he was) sent him some 
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young Lambs to feed, with a strict charge to teach them dili- 
gently in the way, and bring them up in his nurture and admo- 
But the performance of this command was rendered 
impracticable; for as he instructed them to go right, she in- 
duced to wander; as he endeavored to gather them, she scat- 
tered them; and as he fed them with wholesome food, she 
would surfeit them with poisonous herbs. 
King disposed of them afterwards, I never knew; but they 
never prospered under his care. 

Thus her company never yielded him the least benefit or 
assistance, through his whole journey; but was an alloy to 
all his joys, and an aggravation to all his sorrows. And 
it frequently caused him very much regret of mind, to think 
of his own unadvised engagement; and the much neglect in 
duty, wandering, and lost time, which it had been the occa- 
sion of to him; as well as to observe, the wretched stupefac- 
tion of her mind, which was incapable of sharing in any of his 
blessed enjoyments ; or of being affected with any of his ca- 


nition. 


lamities. 


Insomuch that it turned his pleasant journey into a 


So which way the 


wearisome travel, through a lonesome wilderness. 

But at last, through many dull hours, fatigues, and tiresome 
steps, he arrived near the borders of the land upon the bank 
of the river Jordan; where, in the midst of the stream, he be- 
held a man in arich priestly vesture standing to stop the tor- 
rent, till he was passed over, which made him approach the 
river, exceedingly transported with joy. 
could not refrain from sighing, when he found it was not pos- 
gible for his companion to'go with him one step farther. But 
the glory of his Prince, now in view, and the joy of approach- 
ing the promised land, soon revived his spirits, and made hing 


with readiness leave her to pass the river. 


Yet, even here, he 


Here his burthens 


dropped off, and all his clogs were left behind; he went on 


with fresh vigor, and cheerfulness in his countenance, as if 


all things were forgotten, but the joy that was before him.— 
But as he was taking some of his last steps, just ready to set 
his feet on Canaan’s-shore, he looked behind him, and saw 
her sitting upon the sand, and beheld the river returning with 
such an overflow, as carried her along the rapid stream into 


the dead 


sea. : 


As for the elder brother, (son of the free-woman,) when he 
had heard the instructions and admonitions, it wrought some 
serious reflections in his mind, and made him very deliberate. 
Notwithstanding he was a person of a bright genius, great vi- 
vacity, and fine taste, he determined to deny himself; so as 


qwhen he saw the beauty, and graceful mien, and heard the cour- 
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teous conversation of the Babylonish maids, he weuld withdraw 
from them, and turn away his eyes, least his heart should be en- 
snared. However, it sometimes fell in his way, to have con- 
versation with some who appeared very agreeable and engag- 
ing; and especially one, whose person, birth, circumstances, 
virtues, and accomplishments, rendered her extremely agrec- 
able, and made her appear very promising to make a valuable 
companion. Insomuch, that a great many of his acquaintan- 
ces greatly encouraged him to pursue that opportunity, and 
not neglect so valuable a prize. This made him a little stag- 
ger; (for indeed she wanted no accomplishnient but the language 
of Canaan to make her just such a one as his heart could wish) 
and caused him to r:ason in his own mind, with such interroga- 
tions and replies, as these: 

Q. Can Ll expect to find an object more desirable, or one 
more likely to be a happy companion and a help-mate? 

4. She may prove so toa person who can be conformable 
to stay with her in Babylon; but as I am bound to another 
country, I might find bitterness in that which might appear 
happiness to another person. 

Q. But have f not reason to hope that a person of her re- 
fined qualities, may be endowed with such blessings as to 
make her a suitable companion for me in my journey? 

A. A person may be accomplished with all the refinements, 
improvements, and excellencies of Babylon, so as to appear su- 
perior to many of the citizens; but if these be only the accom- 
plishments of their own country, they can only make a gradu- 
al difference between them and the most abject peasants; 
whereas there is necessarily a specifical difference between a 
Babylonian and an Israelite. 

Q. But is it not very censorious to look upon such a becom- 
ing worthy person, as no better than a mere Babylonian? 

A. Inasmuch as the difference is so great, that a Babylonian 
cannot become a subject of the King of Israel, unless he be 
formed anew, we cannot esteem them any other, so long as 
there do not appear the specifical features of the select nation ; 
neither the idiom of their language, nor the mien of their be- 
havior, nor yet an earnest inquiry after the desired land. For 
we are not to form our conception of them different to the des- 
criptions by the King’s Scribes. 

Q. Is it not exceeding hard that I must deny myself an ob- 
ject so agreeable? 

A The King of slory denies nothing that is good, therefore if 
it were really good. it would not be denied me; he only denies us 
these things which he knows would be evil, and tt is a reat kind- 
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ness to us to be denied them. But suppose I thought it a reab 
good—isrt hard that he should deny me one favor, who has given 
himself to me, with all blessings wn heaven and earth ? 

Q. What if 1 never find one so agreeable, who travels the 
happy road? 

A. If I had the object now before me, it must entirely de- 
pend on the biessing of God, whether [I should have any en- 
joyment or not; and have I not mere reason to expect a bles- 
sing in the right way thanin the wrong? Beside, as no good 
thing is withheld, nor any thing denied, but because it is evil, 
whatever God is pleased to-bestow in his own way, must be 
most agreeable. 

Q. May not the valuable qualifications attending this per- 
son, be so blessed as to be a means to make me happy and use- 
ful in the way, though she walk not in it herself? 

A. Have I any reason to expect to be made happy by a person 
who is an utter stranger to those things wherein my happiness 
consists? Or can L expect to find usefulness in this way, from 
that which cannot be enjoyed or obtained without going out 
of the way? Besides, whatever qualifications she is endowed 
with, or however valuable accommodations she is possessed 
of, it never will be her inclination to employ those excellen- 
cies to assist others in the way which she herself hath no de- 
light in. 

Q. But seeing her disposition is so agreeably complaisant, 
and her mind so well qualified with natural virtues, and deco- 
rated with so many acquired ornaments, is there any reason 
to doubt but that a person thus prepared will have a taste for 
Jearning and embracing the best things? And may I not 
therefore expect to be an instrument to engage her mind to 
walk the blessed way? 

4. All the accomplishments that a person can possibly re- 
ceive from Babylon, can never prepare, qualify, nor dispose 
one for travelling to Canaan; nor will it by any means in- 
duce or incline any person to receive the real knowledge or 
love of that country. Therefore those who are not powerfully 
called by the King’s commandment, and inwardly attracted 
by a vital influence, can never be engaged by any other mo- 
tive or persuasion whatsoever. For there is nothing in the 
nature of a Babylonian, without the inchoation of new princi- 
ples, that is capable of attraction. But the more excellent her 
accomplishments are, the more strongly her mind will be ce- 
mented to that climate from whence she received them. And 
on the other hand, as I formerly was a Babylonian, (though 
now blessed with new principles) the old tincture still re- 
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mains in my nature, which, (like tinder) is ready to kindle 
with every spark of Bubylonish fire. Wherefore the greater 
excellencies she is embellished with, the greater influence it 
will have to draw me aside into her paths, and so put me in 
perpetual danger. For of this I am infallibly assured, that 
they will draw away one’s heart. 

When he had thus reasoned with himself, he made a full 
pause, and appeared in a strong agitation of mind, and a pale- 
ness arose in his face. And I heard him sigh and say to him- 
self, «* Whither has my mind been roving?’ And, trembling, 
he lifted up his eyes to Heaven, and earnestly cried, «* O God 
of ali grace deliver me from temptation /”—And from that time, 
he never would regard any of the damsels of the city. But 
said he would wait till he could find a true companion; and 
till then he would walk alone. 

So he went on his way, rejoicing that he had escaped the 
snare; and carrying along with him this motto, « The Lord 
is my portion ;” enjoying great satisfaction in his own mind ; 
saying to himself, if my King sees it good ‘for me to walk 
alone, I know he will bless that state unto me; but if it be for 
my good to enjoy a companion, I know his goodness will pro- 
vide one for me, without my going out of the way to find one. 

But as he was thus going on his way, he observed a young 
virgin, who was walking the same road, and he begun to de- 
sire to be favored with ler company ; but thought it advisable 
to be very deliberate; because many seem to walk the same 
road, which only go part of the way, and then turn off into 
some other path. Therefore he diligently observed, whether 
she closely attended to the right way. So he perceived her 
to take something out of her bosom and diligently peruse it 
for a while, and then put it into her bosom again, and pursue 
the straight path; whereupon he went up to her, and inquired 
where she was bound. She told him she was setting her face 
towards Zion. He asked her, what it was she had been pe- 
rusing ; and she shewed him that it was the map of the road, 
which she took along with her for her guide. He then began 
to inquire further who she was, and whence she came? She 
told him, she was by birth a Chaldean—by educatiun and con- 
versation a Babylonian; but the King of Zsrael had sent for 
her, to go forth to seek a better country. He also asked, 
what expectations or encouragement she had, in taking such 
a journey? She told him, she had the King’s word, to make 
her an inhabitant in his royal palace, when she arrived at the 
upper Bethel; and to grant her sufficient defence and suste- 
nance all the way thither. He asked if she could be fully sat- 
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ished in the King’s veracity: She told him the frauds and 
jealousies of Babylon had made such impressions upon her 
mind, that she had found it very difficult to believe him that 
could not lie; but his Majesty had condescended to give her 
the strongest demonstrations of his fidelity: so that now she 
was convinced she had no reason to doubt his goodness, for he 
had confirmed his promise with an oath, and had given her to 
gee, that in his own records, it was sealed with blood; and 
the counter part he had written upon her breast, and sealed it 
in characters of life; and hitherto, she had found his word ve- 
rified to her, in strongly defending and abundantly supplying 
her: so that she could set to her seal that he was true. ‘Then, 
she also asked him divers questions, relating to his travels 
and enjoyments; and he likewise answered herin a free and 
satisfactory manner. So that their affections began to grow 
warm towards one another: It was a very comfortable inter- 
view, and their minds were refreshed by each other’s conver- 
sation. 

And they appeared so agreeable one to another, that he be- 
gan to think they might be pleasant and profitable compan- 
ions all the way. But first, he retired for a while, to delibe- 
rate on the cunversation that had passed already. When the 
more he thought of her diligence in the pursuit of her journey, 
and her fixed satisfaction concerning the end of it,—her un- 
derstanding in those things laid down in the map, for guiding 
her in the way,—and the delight she appeared to take in med- 
itating on, and conversing about the joys of the city of habi- 
tation, &c., the more he was satisfied that she was a Prince’s 
daughter travelling to the royal palace. And when he had 
lifted up his eyes to Heaven, and earnestly besought the most 
High God for direction and a blessing upon further conversa- 
tion, he came again into her company. And after some fur- 
ther discourse, he asked the reason of her walking on her 
journey alone? She told him she found but few travelling the 
same road ; and she did not think it expedient to turn aside 
or neglect her way for any company in the world. If she 
met with company such as delight in the ways of wisdom, she 
took pleasure therein; for by such company her heart was 
refreshed, and she thought herself strengthened in her journey 
thereby. But otherwise she chose rather to be alone, at lei- 
sure to divert herself examining her map; viewing the springs 
by the way, with the fruit trees and sweet flowers; hearing 
the singing of birds; and meditating on the glories of her 
Prince, and the joys she should have in his presence, &c. So 
that as company was pleasant when she could enjoy it, the 
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delights in the way supplied the want of company when alone. 
And upon the whole, she neither was anxious to have compa- 
ny, nor had any aversion against it; ber desire being to en- 
joy that only which might be most conducive to forward her 
in the right way. 

Then he proposed, that since they had found each other’s 
conversation comfortable and useful, it was his opinion, it 
might be for their mutual advantage to join together, and en- 
gage to keep company all the way. She told him it was not 
for persons of their profession to do any thing rashly; she 
would deliberate on it. So she retired and prostrated herself 
before the King her Father, telling bim the matter, imploring 
wisdom to direct, declaring herself willing to enjoy or be de- 
nied of. any thing, so it were according to his will, and might 
be for his honor. He told her she had already been informed, 
and well knew what manner of persons they must be with 
whom it would be expedient for King’s daughters to keep 
company ; therefore if she found the person to be one of the 
blood royal, and endued with Princely qualities, she was at 
her full liberty, and moreover by him it should be esteemed 
honorable. So when these two lovers met again, and had de- 
liberately consulted between themselves all such things as they 
conceived necessary relating to such an engagement, and had 
duly considered the King’s statutes thereupon, and jointly pe- 
titioned his Majesty’s presence with them, and his blessing on 
their undertaking, they joined hands with great satisfaction 
aud serenity of mind—rejoicing to see themselves preserved 
from so many snares, and thus happily joined together by a 
divine hand. 

I then observed these two happy companions pursuing their 
journey: and here I saw verified an ancient counsel ; [a help- 
meet.] For they were sincere friends, pleasant companions, 
faithful partners, and useful assistants to each other. If they 
met with difficulties by the way, they would take each other 
by the hand to support them. In dangers, they would coun- 
sel, and stand by one another. In sorrows, they would sym- 
pathise and comfort one another. If beset with enemies, one 
would watch while the other slept. If one were sick, the 
other would comfort with cordials. If one were indisposed 
in mind, the other would divert with some sweet song, or dis- 
course concerning the pleasant land. If one were at a loss, 
concerning any part of the way, the other would assist in 
searching and explaining the directions. If one were ready 
to turn aside, the other would caution and admonish of the 
danger. If one.were employed in any service, the other 
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would be ready to assist therein. If one found a refreshin 


spring by the way, would call the other to come and drinks. 


at 


If one found any refreshing fuit, sweet spices, or delight ft 
flowers, would pluck and bring to the other. Hfone heard any — 
joytul tidings, would come rejoicing aud tell the other. If 
one had any pleasant prospects of the kingdom, would endea- 
vor to shew them (othe other. If one was favored with an 
audience of the King, would also remember and intercede for 
the other. And if one was blessed with any special favors, 
the other would congratulate, and rejoice on the occasion, &c. 

Then I was convinced, that two are better than ones; and 
yet it was very manifest, that they were no more twain. For 
I knew not whether to call them two souls dwelling in one 
body, or one suul inhabiting two bodies 5 but it appeared very 
conspicuous that two were better than one. 

So I continued observing this united pair advancing in their 
way; for they greatly contributed to help each other forward 5 
many difficulties they surmounted, and many rich blessings 
they enjoyed as they travelled in the way. At last they ar- 
rived at a pleasant hill, in view of the land of promise, full 
of delights, refreshing fruits, pure streams, and desirable en- 
tertainments. Here they first sat down and rested in a de- 
lightful arbor, blessing God, and congratulating one another 
in consideration of their enjoyments. And afterwards they 
ascended to a tower, where was a large prospective glass, 
from whence they looked back upon Bubylon, and saw it all 
in flames, and the country turned to burning pitch. Then 
they gave praise and glory to God, for their wonderful deliv- 
erance as well as for all the deliverances they had in the way. 
Then they took a prospect of the land before them, and saw 


Jerusalem, the royal palace, the goodly mountain of Lebanony 


the clusters of Eschol, and all the rivers flowing with milk, 
and all the hills dropping down sweet wine. Then they looked 
below to the streams of Jourdan, and beheld the great High 
Priest in his shining robes, waiting to carry them over. They 
also heard the inhabitants on the other side, triumphing, sing- 
ing and shouting for joy. ‘Then they also with emulation lift- 
ed up their voices in songs of praise, and transports of joys 
to Him that is, and that was, and that is to come; which 
raised my mind to such an extacy, that I awoke, and behold 
it was a dream. 

But the thing was certain; and the interpretation thereof 
sure. 


Vou. x. VO. S.— Migust, 1827. 58 
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ON THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES 


All Scripture is given by inspiration of God.—2 Tim. iii, 16. 


Wituovr the information which we derive from the word of God, 
we Can give no satistactory reason for our existence, nor point to 
any adequate objects, that are to be attained by it. We spring into 
existence as we should awake from sleep, within the walls ofa prison, 
into which we had been unconsciously conveyed, during the hours 
of forgetfulness. What was within the prison gates we should see 
and examine; but we should be ignorant of the sunshine—the re- 
freshing breeze—the extensive scenery which was spreading 
around us the brightest prospect, and pouring forth in the richness 
and variety of beauty, all that can delight the eye or cheer the 
heart. We should tind ourselves confined to a narrow cell, with 
dismal forebodings of some unknown event, though without there 
might be every thing to animate our natures. 

Experience fails to give us the needed information. The dura- 
tion of our experience is comparatively but a moment. What can 
we learn during our little existence in this world, of his designs who 
is from eternity to eternity? If we were to observe for the first 
time the minute hand of a time-piece, until it passed over the space 
of a single second, what could we infer from such an observation, 
respecting the genius of the inventor, the skill of the maker, or the 
use ofthe machine? 

Besides, the narrow limits to which the reach of our faculties is 
confined, render it impossible for us to form any adequate notions 
of the infinite plan and purposes of the Almighty. Our experi- 
ence, in its largest extent, only embraces a single province in a 
boundless empire,—and that province in a state of anarchy and re- 
bellion, and by no means a specimen of the whole dominion. As 
well might a child three years old, whose knowledge of govern- 
ment never extended beyond the capricious regulations of his father’s 
house, judge by experience of the affairs of the nation, or presume 
to sit in the Congress of the Allied Powers and discuss the politics 
of Europe, as for man to attempt to draw any conclusion respecting 
the divine goverament, from the results of his experience in this 
world. 

Reason too fails, when it attempts to let down the line of its argu- 
ment into the unfathomable abyss of the divine counsels. It is 
forced to confess, that none by searching can find out God—that none 
can find out the Almighty to perfection. 

The Almighty could have endowed man with such'vast capacities, 
and impressed upon his mind so many instructive principles as to 
have made his rational faculties a complete substitute for reve- 
lation ;—so that he might have wholly dispensed with any written 
communication from abere. But instead of that, he has only given 
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us such rational powers, as prepare us to receive and understand a 
revelation. He might have formed our natural eye with such 
acuteness of perception and reach of power as would enable us to 
examine the minutest irisect in the most distant planet, and survey 
the farthest fixed star and all its appendages, with the same ease 
that we distinguish the different flowers in a garden;—and that he 
has not given us such perspicacity, is not more wonderful, than that 
mere reason does not teach us all that may be known, of the char- 
acter of God and the designs of his providence. The Almighty 
wisely adjusts one part of his system to another, and the seeming 
deficiency of one is supplied by the fitness of that with which it is 
connected. What is wanting in human reason, to qualify man to ac- 
complish the design of his existence, is supplied by a special reve- 
lation. This revelation we have in the volume of his word, given 
as our text declares, by inspiration of God. 

It will be my object to consider, in the first place, The Nature of 
Inspiration ; and secondly, the extent of special divine agency in 
forming the volume of the Holy Scriptures. 

No one perhaps can approach a subject of such importance 
and so far removed from the common course of things, without a 
secret recoiling and backwardness of feeling. It is like the coward- 
ice which we feel, when we apprehend the presence of a secret 
enemy. Unbelief throws a shade of obscurity over all the divine 
transactions with respect to the world. An air of mystery and 
strangeness seems to hang around all the special manifestations of 
the Almighty. Our experience revolts at the idea of any miracu- 
lous interposition in the affairs of men, and we look back upon the 
early ages of the world, and contemplate the events recorded in the 
Bible, much as we do the fabulous accounts of heathen mythology. 
This distrust hovers around our minds, until we have in lively ex- 
ercise, that faith, ‘*‘ which is the substance of things hoped for and 
the evidence of things not seen,”? and by which we understand with 
the most vivid conception, ‘* that the worlds were framed by the 
word of God.” 

The words “ given by inspiration of God’’ are a periphrastical 
translation of a single word of the original, Ogomtveverog ; literally 
blown upon of God, or moved by divine influence and is equivalent 


to the word OcodidaxTos, taught of God; and by the heathen wri- 
ters was applied to poets as well as diviners, who were supposed to 
speak or act under the immediate influence or inspiration of the 
gods ; a notion which, like that of sacrifices, they must have bor- 
rowed from true religion, and is one of those hints by which the 
Almighty has always maintained a witness of bis power and God- 
head, in those times when he winked at the prevailing spiritual ig- 
norance and suffered the nations of the earth to walk in their own 
ways. 

The word inspiration must be understood in a very wide accepta- 
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tion, to comprehend the whole agency of God in communicating and 
recording the truths contained in his word. 

Writers on this subject have distinguished this agency into seve- 
ral kinds, according to their notions of its extent, and the effects 
which are noticed in the word of God. Such as the inspiration of 
superintendency, in which God directs the mind of any person so as 
to keep him more secure from error: Plenary superintendent in- 
spiration, which excludes all error: Inspiration of elevation, by 
which the natural faculties are elevated to a degree of sublimity or 
pathos, which they never could have otherwise attained: Inspira- 
tion of suggestion, where truths, unattainable to the natural faculties 
are directly communicated. 

This list of the different kinds of inspiration, might be greatly in- 
creased by those who are fond of seeming to be profound, by an 
useless multiplication of divisions and subdivisions, and there might 
be added the inspiration of reasoning, by which St Paul was enabled 
with such masterly skill, to refute all opposite opinions and defend 
the consistency of his own system ; the tuspiration of poetic genius, 
by which David and the author of the book of Job and other writers 
of the Old Testament were enabled to form their elevated concep- 
tions into poetic construction. But these things are irrelevant to 
the design of this essay. 

In divers manners, as well as at sundry times, God has made known 
his will to the children of men. ‘To the patriarchs he generally ap- 
peared ina visible form and addressed them in an audible voice. 
Dreams and visions, which were not addressed to the corporeal 
senses, were among the various ways in which knowledge from above 
was communicated to the minds of men. At other times, holy men 
of God spake as they were moved by the secret influence of the 
Holy Ghost upon their feelings. The prophets according to St 
Peter, did not fully understand their own prophecies. They were 
not endowed with this gift for their personal gratification. They 
accurately related their visions and dreams without distinct knowl- 
edge of the things to which they referred; and many times while 
they were contemplating one thing, they were moved on by the 
Holy Ghost, to atter things of a higher application. 

The nature of this influence cannot be fully understood by any 
who have not experienced it. The influence of the Spirit in the 
work of inspiration, as in that of regeneration and sanctification, 
cannot be explained to those who have not feltit. Even the kaow!l- 
edge of those who felt it, could not extend beyond the effects of its 
operation. But shall we say that this weakens the ground of their 
evidence of its reality, or leaves them an easy prey to enthusiasm? 
May not all such influences of the Holy Ghost on their own minds, 
have been accompanied with an intuitive evidence of their genuine- 
ness, which can no more be doubted, than thoze first principles of 
belief—those axioms of our intellectual operations, which are al- 
most as necessary to our existence as they are to our ratiocination’ 
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What is there even in the spirit of prophecy—in that wonderful 
power which annihilates distance of time and place, so strange as to 
be d®all incredible, or for a moment to shake our confidence in the 
word of God? What is there in reality more mysterious than in the 
ordinary phenomena of our senses? If the advantages of the ear 
were as rarely enjoyed among the inhabitants of our world, as the 
privilege of prophecy, would aot those who are favored with them, 
appear to the deaf multitude around, to be moved by an immediate 
inspiration of God?) When as if by a secret impulse, or second- 
sight, they perceived through the thick walls of their dwellings, the 
approaching cloud, charged with the electric fire,—or in the thick- 
est darkness conld detect the presence of danger, or hold converse 
with an invisible friend, in a manner wholly inconceivable and un- 
accountable to the rest of the species? But the wonders of the ear 
are, if possible, less admirable than those of the eye. We cease to 
admire the astonishing powers of this sense, only because they are 
so universally enjoyed and so familiarly exercised. What buta 
prophetic achievement ts it, that without changmg our position, we 
can declare to him who has never beheld the light, all the varie- 
ties of objects around him—and foretel the obstacles he will -meet 
with—the streams which will intersect his path, and the fragrance, 
which will cheer him in whatever direction he gropes his way? 
And cannot he, who enables us to comprehend in the small com- 
pass of the eye, the extensive scenery around us, give to us a sense 
to look down through the long vale of futurity, and see events which 
under the controlling providence of that God who changes not, are 
no less fixed and certain, than the ex?stence and location of the ob- 
jects around us, which, though inaccessible to the other senses, are 
real and tangible tothe eye? And might not he who has been born 
without sight, with ju t as much propriety, declare the impossibili- 
ty of its operations, because in his hearing, touch and smell, -he 

could find no materials, by which be could frame any notion of them, 
as we can question the fact of prophecy or of Sy Re in general 
—or the evidence which the inspired writers had of the genuine- 
ness of their inspiration? Here let it be remarked, that the 
evidence, which they gave to others of their inspiration, was 

wholly of another kind. This consisted in the miracles which were 
wrought in testimony of their divine authority. 

Il. We come now to discuss the extent of the divine agency, in 
forming the volume of tne Holy Scriptures, 

The Apostle asserts that ai] Scripture is given by inspiration of 
God. ‘This broad assertion involves miny difficulties which have 
been suggested tv every ioquisitive mind. It is a subject of such 
deep interest and even practical importance as richly to deserve 
the most patient attention. He who car succeed to lead others to 
examine for themselves, even though he give them no aid in their 
examination, is nevertheless to he esteemed usefully employed, 

Most of the difficulties connected with this subject have sprung 
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from the incorrect, or at least, confused notions which have been 
entertained respecting the perfection of the word of God. Many 
have thought it derogatory to the high dignity of its origin to @ap- 
pose that it is not in every respect a model of perfection. Much 
labor has been bestowed to show that the language of every part of 
it, possesses all the qualities of classical excellence. One author 
has written a folio, to prove that all the sciences, were perfectly 
understood by the inspired writers; and the zeal of Buxtorf for the 
perfect accuracy of Scripture language, led him to contend that the 
Hebrew points and accents, were the jots and tittles, which our 
Saviour declared, should never pass away, until all be fulfilled. 
Thus the extreme, but injudicious veneration of many for the word 
of God, like the profuse and splendid ornaments of a Roman Catho- 
lic Cathedral, have tended only to divert our minds from the seri- 
ous and sacred purposes to which it is consecrated. 

The perfection of tae word of God consists in its being perfectly 
adapted to accomplish the end for which it was communicated. It 
was designed to teach man ail that was necessary to make him wise 
unto salvation. It contains therefore, the will of God, revealed in 
such a manner, and accompanied with such circumstances, as are 
best adapted to prove its authenticity, and secure its authority and 
influence over moral beings. It was not designed to teach mankind 
rhetorick, though the simplicity with which the writers recorded 
the mighty conceptions of their minds, led them to give many spe- 
cimens of unparalleled rhetorical beauty. 

It was not designed to teach astronomy. Had it been, we should 

find many facts described in very different phraseology. These 
sciences were left by infinite wisdom, to be developed in the slow 
and laborious progress of human genius. 
. [tis not necessary to the perfection of the word of God, that its 
- doctrines should be so clearly revealed as to remove every difficul- 
ty in the way of their being understood. Our Saviour taught in 
parables,—a method of teaching, in which the instruction was not 
directly conveyed to his hearers, but might be easily understood, 
if they would be at the pains to examine them. 

Difficulties are found in the word of God, and of course are con- 
sistent with its perfection, but they are not designed to conceal the 
truth, so much as to try the strength of their inclination, to whom 
it is addressed, to know it. It is a volume for the use of moral 
agents, and for their trial, is so composed as to require study. 

It is not necessary now, to the perfection of the word of God, 
that it should be free from inaccuracies and errors on subjects not 
essential to the grand design of it. It might have been necessary, 
at the time the several parts of it were written. But what practical 
advantage should we derive from a final determination, whether the 
Hebrew, Septuagint, or Samaritan versions of the Scriptures, be 
correct, respecting the time of the flood, and the age of certain 
antideluvian Patriarchs, at the birth of their first child?—or whe- 
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iher the account of the Temple in Kings, or that in Chronicles, 
which differs considerably from it, be most accurate,—or finally, 
whether according to Moses, three score and ten souls went down 
into Ezypt with Jacob, or according to Stephen, three score and 
fifieen? What substantial benefit should we enjoy from knowing 
whether the superscription over the head of our Saviour was, 
“This is Jesus, the King of the Jews,” or ‘* This is the King of the 
Jews,” or ** The King of the Jews?’ or whether those that were 
with Paul, when he went to Damascus, heard the voice which spake 
to him, according to the 9th of Acts, or according to the 22d, saw 
the light, but did not hear the voice? 

There can be no question respecting the power of the author to 
have given us a revelation free from all these apparent mistakes, had 
he thought proper. But let us never forget that his infinite power is 
always controlled by his infinite wisdom. That he could have 
framed a perfect and universal language, and written the Scriptures 
with his own finger, dipped in the colors of the rainbow, and upon 
imperishable, and even indestructible paper, and furnished each 
individual with a copy, signed and sealed beyond the possibility of 
counterf-it, we do not doubt; but the fact, that he has not done it, 
proves, that in bis infinite wisdom, he did not see any such extra- 
ordinary measures to be necessary to render his word perfect and 
worthy of its author. 

He might have comprised all the commands and instruction which 
it contains, in a volume of naked precepts and maxims, in one tenth 
of its present size, and as free from extraneous matter as the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Or he might have swelled it by 
commentaries and explanations, to the ponderous magnitude of 
Poole’s Synopsis, or Walton’s Polyglot; but he has wisely chosen 
to blend so much precept with so much example, and accompany 
them with such historical allusions and internal coincidences as are 
best adapted to prove their authenticity, and suit the convenience 
of rational creatures. The perfection of the volume as much de- 
manded these accompaniments, as it did that it should contain a suf- 
ficient revelation of the divine will; and from an enlarged view of 
the subject, it will appear, that the seeming imperfections—all har- 
monize with the grand design. Thus to the untutored eye, the 
course of the planets in the heavens appears irregular and circui- 
tous, and sometimes retrograde, while they are moving forward in 
perfect order, and in regular orbits. 

These remarks respecting the perfection of the word of God, 
prepare the way for discussing the extent of divine agency in the 
formation of it. * * * * * * Had the Lord employed an 
idiot to compose his word for the use of mankind, he would have 
suggested the ideas he wished him to record, and by direct inspira- 
tion, have furnished tim with words and letters, and guided his 
hand in penning them. But be employed men, whom in his provi- 
dence, he had raised up, and endowed with natural and acquired 
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‘ talents. His special agency was not necessary any farther than to 
accomplish the object he had in view; that is, to furnish the world 
with a volume which should contain all that is necessary for man 
to know, respecting his salvation. No reason can be given, why 
his agency should extend beyond this. 

Let us therefore cursorily examine the different parts of this sa- 
cred volume, and inquire how it was composed. After more than 
2000 years of the Earth’s age had elipsed, the Lord employed 
Moses to write a sketch of the transactions from its first emerging 
‘into existence, to his own time. We have no evidence that any 
written chronicles then existed to assist him in the work. At first 
we might think that every thing must have been immediately sug- 
gested to his mind. Bat if we examine the account which he has 
given us, we shall find sufficient reason to believe, that Moses wrote 
nothing which was not familiarly known by a large portion of the 
Israelites. No one can doubt, that Adam was early instructed res- 
pecting his own existence, and the relation which he sustained to 
his maker. Perhaps this was the employment of the first Sabbath 
after his creation. God himself, the preacher, the history and de- 
sign of those glorious works, which were displayed before him, and 
to commemorate which, the Sabbath was instituted, were the sub- 
ject of the discourse. In those primitive times, buman life was 
prolonged to many centuries, and these things were the frequent 
topic of conversation. Methuselah, during a period of one hundred 
and forty years, might have conversed with the aged and venerable 
sire of mankind,—and in his turn, could have narrated the history 
of the ages which preceded him, for near six hundred years to the 
patriarch Noah. Shem forms a similar link between Noah and 
Abram. One or two such links will be found upon examination, to 
connect Abram to Moses. ‘The circumstances connected with the 
life of Abram were such, as deeply interested every one of his de- 
scendants, and must have been a pleasing subject of discourse, be- 
tween parents and children, and the theme of devout meditation, 
from generation to generation. from the numerous means of cor- 
recting these traditions, and the care which would be taken to do 
so, by the pious, we may suppose that they would be transmitted 
down to the time of Moses, with almost unmingled purity. Moses, 
a man chosen of God for the purpose, on account of his fidelity and 
learning, or perhaps | ought to say, raised up in bis providence, 
with this fidelity and learning for that parpose, was employed to 
record such of these traditions, as would subserve the purposes 
of the great Head of the church in the world. ‘the record consists 
of a concise account of the creation of the world, the primitive state 
of man, his apostacy, &c.—together with some few historical facts, 
casually introduced to bear upon the toternal evidence of the writ- 
ings, and to give us a hint of the general character of man, and God’s 
care over his church. Was it necessary in this case, that the agen- 
cy of God should extend any farther, than to such a superintenden- 
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cy of the labors of Moses, as to make them subserve the purposes 
of his revelation? If special interference were necessary to ac- 
complish this—either for bringing to his mind, things which had 
been forgotten, or for separating erroneous traditions from the true, 
or for regulating the number of facts to be selected and made per- 
manent,—such an interference was unquestionably made. But if 
Moses, with the integrity and learning which he had received in the 
ordinary providence of God, could record these things, in language 
sufficiently accurate for all the purposes of such a record; perhaps 
nothing is gained by supposing that all these things were brought te 
his mind by immediate inspiration. The authenticity of his history 
does not depend upon the manner in which he obtained it, but on 
the evidence that he was acting as the agent of the Almighty. This 
evidence was the miracle which he wrought; when Moses pro- 
phecied, or delivered a message from the Lord, the truths or com- 
mands which he uttered, must have been immediately suggested to 
his mind; and this appears to have been usually done by an audible 
voice. In most of these cases, it is probable that he used the very 
language, which was addressed to him. When he received his in- 
structions, respecting the tabernacle and its accompaniments, pat- 
terns were shown to him in the mount, and these might have been 
seen either with his natural eye, or he might have seen them in 
vision. But we may safely suppose that all was left to his natural 
powers, which his natural powers could accomplish, yet so under 
the control of the Holy Ghost, that his performances were perfect 
for their purpose. The other books of the Old Testament, and the 
book of Job, seem to have required much the same degree and 
kind of Inspiration. Some of them for wise reasons, intimately 
connected with the perfection of the volume, were selected, by 
men authorised of the Lord, from the public and well known re- 
cords of the nation, which had the testimony of universal knowledge 
and consent, in favor of their truth. 

The book of Job, bas some peculiarities which deserve our no- 
tice. A few sentences of caution and encouragement to the tempt- 
ed and afflicted;—a chapter or two on the nature of divine provi- 
dence in this world, &c. would comprise all the principles of in- 
struction which this interesting portion of God’s word contains. 
But this instruction is presented by an example—it is expanded inte 
a beautiful dialogue, and clothed with all the fascinations of poetry. 

It suggests for our consideration, two questions, closely con- 
nected with the subject before us.—The first is, whether the 
inspiration or divine influence under which the writers of the 
Scriptures acted, extended to a verbatim recital of the discourses 
which they recorded, as said by the individuals whom they spe- 
cified, or whether only the substance of their discourses was 
related. In the book of Job, we must conclude that the latter 
was the case, unless we run into the very improbable supposition, 
that the controversy was maintained in poetry. In this case at 
Vou. x. No. 8.-—August, 1827. 54 
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least, no advantage could be derived from repeating the words of 
their several discourses. Nay, many things might have been said 
in a discursive manner, and irrelevant to the subject. If the au- 
thor of the book were not one of the persons mentioned in it, he 
might have been superior to any of them in genius and talents. 
He might therefore have selected such things as related to the ob- 
ject of the book, and where he says, ‘ Job answered and said,”’ or 
Eliphaz the Temanite answered and said, he intends to give, with 
very wide latitude of expression, only the substance of their argu- 
ment. But the same form is used in various parts of Scripture, 
where the words are not reduced to poetic construction. Conver- 
sations between the Lord and men, and between different persons, 
are recited in the same form. In many of these, we are compelled 
to believe, that only a small part is recorded. Can there be any 
doubt, but that the intercourse between our first parents and their 
maker extended far beyond what is written? Things there ex- 
pressed with most laconic brevity, must have been enlarged antil 
the idea was more fully expressed, than it could have been from 
what is recorded. That other things were said, than are mention- 
ed, no one will! dispute, who recollects that we have no account of 
the institution of sacrifices, though they must have been coeval 
with the promise of the Messiah. The conclusion, therefore, 
which we must draw, is that we have no assurance that the words 
are exactly given, even when it is asserted that any one said thus 
and thus. We have only the substance of what was said relative 
to the subject in question. Any one will be convinced that this is 


the fact, who will open to almost any narrative in the Bible, and 


consider how it must have appeared, if the parties were silent, ex- 
cept while they were speaking the sentences which are recorded. 
We are confirmed in this opinion, by the general practice, which 
prevailed in ancient times, of quoting the ideas and not the words 
of authors, to whom reference was made. This fact argues in fa- 
vor of the opinion, that from memory, the sacred writers, faithfully 
committed to writing what was not doubted at the time they wrote, 
and it accounts for many discrepances in the word of God in sub- 
Stance and expression. If the Holy Ghost had seen a necessity for 


- suggesting the very words of any subject, to the minds of the in- 


spired writers, no inaccuracies would have been suffered to enter 
into the compos.tion; but it is obvious to every one who has attend- 
ed to the subject, that this would have destroyed a most invincible 
argument in defence of revelation. 

The second question which arises from a consideration of the 
book of Job, is whether the elevated poetic strains of this and other 
parts of the word of God, be the effects of a special inspiration?— 
It may appear arrogant to difler from so many respectable authori- 
ties as have favored this opinion. If it could be shewn that the 
varieties of natural genius were done away, or that any one of the 
prophets whe have displayed such elevatien ef style, were by na- 
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ture destitute of poetic fancy, or that Isaiah was naturaiiy a man of 
less boldness and vigor of imagination than Ezekiel, or that they ev- 
er appealed to the defects of their own minds as evidences of their 
divine mission, it would be unnecessary to argue against it. But 
may we not suppose that God would choose men for his instruments, 
as he did Moses and Aaron, on account of the fitness of their talents 
for the work he designated them to perform? Have we any evi- 
dence that the elevation of their style was at the time esteemed as 
‘the effect of inspiration. Was it not the natural consequence of the 
boundless subjects of which they treated and the ardor of their feel- 
ings,—an ardor, no more miraculous than that of every fervently 
devout christian in the present age. ‘That the Lord did inspire 
them with elevated ideas of his character and the glory of his 
kingdom on earth, as well as of the stupendous grandeur of his uni- 
versal dominion, is certain. But why should we suppose that their 
style was any more the effect of special inspiration than the style of 
St Paul or St John? The atility, and perhaps the necessity of this 
style for the perfection of the word of God, may be clearly disco- 
vered. The only question regards the origin of it, whether it arise 
from the combined influence of natural gentus and the nature of the 
truths they were called to communicate, or from immediate inspi- 
ration. I must with diffidence incline to the former opinion, until, 
in defence cf the latter, | hear some new arguments, or see the old 
ones presented in a new light. 

David opens before us a new field for our examination. While 
describing his own condition and feelings, he seems almost uncon- 
sciously moved by a secret impulse to go beyond himself, and use 
language which was strictly «applicable to his great antitype. He 
pours forth prophecies, while he appears to be only talking the lan- 
guage of bis heart. He was probably both poet and musician by na- 
ture. His writings were principally devotional, and the circumstan- 
ces which rendered h.m a type of Christ were providential. His 
inspiration seems to have consisted principally in the excited ardor 
of his devotion, produced by the influence of the Holy Ghost upon 
his heart. In these favored seasons of elevated affection, and by 
means of his devout meditation apon books of the Old Testament, 
which were composed before him, he caught some bright glimpses 
of things which were yet Indden in mystery. 

It is not certain to what extent David or the other writers of the 
Old Testament understood the import of their own prophecies, 
Probably their notions were obscure and very unsatisfactory to 
themselves. Whatever related to things beyond their natural pow- 
ers, must have been suggested to their minds in some supernatural 
manner. If they were nof naturally qualified to express them in 
words, in such a manner as fully to accomplish the purposes of the 
Almighty, words were given them. This undoubtedly was often 
the case. Whenever a special message was sent by any of the pro- 
phets, they were usually directed what te de and say. Perhaps 
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' they often spoke from the impulse of their feelings. In this case, 


their inspiration might have extended no farther than to affect the 
heart. The clothing of our ideas in language is by habit an almost 
spontaneous act, and an honest man, with an ordinary command 
of words and his heart interested in the subject upon which he 
writes, will rarely deviate from such phraseology, as will convey 
his ideas with sufficient perspicuity. Thus the tender heart of Je- 
remiah was moved to pour out his soul in melting lamentations over 
the shame and ruin of Zion. 

Here then we may leave the Old Testament and enter upon a 
brief examination of the New. 

With respect to the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, which 
have been thought by many to have been dictated by a special and 
miraculous inspiration to the minds of the Apostles, it is believed 
that no advantage in point of argument can be gained by contending 
for any such inspiration. It is certain that the authors enjoyed the 
promised assistance of the Holy Ghost in writing their accounts. 
If the promise of the Spirit, which should bring all things to their 
minds, was intended exclusively for them, the facts of our Saviour’s 
life lay open to their minds in a miraculous manner. They must 
have been kept from error, either by special suggestions of the 
Spirit, or by their natural powers, controlled by the gospel temper 
of their hearts. The promise of the Spirit confirms our confidence 
in the fidelity and correctness of their account. But to prepare 
them for the work of recording the acts and conversations of our 
Saviour, they were placed in circumstances to become thoroughly 
acquainted with them by other means than by special -inspiration. 
That what they related, as honest men, as disinterested witnesses 
who had sufficient discernment, opportunity and attention to obtain 
clear knowledge, was true, God testified by the miracles which they 
wrought. It was on their opportunity to know and capacity to 
judge, and not on their inspiration, that they rested the truth of 
their assertions. ‘These gospels were not written till many years 
after the facts which they record took place, during which time 
they had been constantly reciting them and probably many others, 
which from long experience and reflection they thought less wor- 
thy to be committed to writing. Thus while the christian be- 
lieves that the Holy Ghost influenced their feelings, and thus 
kept in lively recollection the events of our Saviour’s life, which 
without such influence might have been mis-stated by the perversity 
of human passions, he need claim nothing with respect to the wri- 
ters, but that they were plain, honest men, writing what they be- 
lieved to be true, and what must have been true, if they believed it 
to be so. It was sufficient that they related the substance of our 
Saviour’s discourses; had it been otherwise, the agency of the Spi- 
rit would have extended to the words, so that the different Evange- 
lists would have made no discrepances of expression. It was as 
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supplied them with those that are used, and thus we should have 
been delivered from many doubts, respecting points of little im- 
portance. But it is evident this has not been the case, and that it 
has been permitted to be otherwise, is not more strange than that 
our Saviour often spoke in parables, and at other times in such 
terms, that his very disciples misapprehended bis meaning. 

As to the Epistles, nothing need be said in addition to what has 
been said respecting the prophets and Moses. They are a divine- 
ly approved commentary upon the other parts of scripture. As- 
sisted by that Spirit which leads us into all trath, the authors were 
enabled to understand clearly the way of salvation, and explain and 
enforce the doctrines of the Bible. The eyes of St Paul’s uffder- 
standing were opened by the Spirit which converted him; and If be- 
lieve that he then acquired his knowledge of Scripture and of divine 
truth, in a manner more nearly resembling the way in which they 
are now successfully studied, than is commonly supposed. His 
previous knowledge of the letter quahfied him to be an apt scholar 
in the school of the Holy Ghost. His capacious mind, liberated 
from the thraldom of nataral corruption and the prejudices of his 
education, was ready to receive without cavilling whatever was 
taught. By nature a man of vigorous intellect, and trained to elo- 
quence, no inspiration which he felt altered his style.. No reason 
can be given for supposing that the construction of his sentences dif- 
fered from what it would have been, had his great powers been 
employed upon the politics of his country, unless the zeal and ardor, 
which he would never have felt on any earthly subjects, rendered 
his sentences something longer and more complex.—Deeply im- 
pressed by the Holy Spirit with the subject which occupied his 
mind, Paul, with his very uncommon natural and acquired talents, 
did what it is probable none of the other Apostles could have done, 
unless the inspiration of the Holy Ghost extended to the suggestion 
of words. 

It may be asked in this place, whether there be any such imper- 
fection in the language, or method of the inspired volume, as to 
conceal any important doctrine. We answer, no. The writers 
whom God chose were able men by nature, and too long in the 
school of Christ and the Holy Spirit to be confused as to the lan- 
guage they should use to convey their ideas. Moved with pity for 
the ignorance of mankind, God has not provided ineflectual reme- 
dies. He has not broug! t them out of the darkness of natural reli- 
gion and then involved them in the darkness of a revelation equally 
bewildering. He has revealed his will in longuage sufliciently plain 
to be understood by those, wh. search the scriptures with an obe- 
dient temper of mind, and make the scriptures their own interpre- 
ter. 

Thus we come to the conclusion, that all scripture is given by 
inspiration of God, perfect and adequate for the purposes for which 
it was given :—-that in the formation of it, God employed suitable 
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agents, to whose minds he communicated by direct suggestion all 
they were incapxble of etherwise knowing, using their talents and 
their affec ions to subserve his purposes, and superintending all 
their performances in such a manner as to secure the perfection of 
the volume they were composing or compiling. 

In this glorious volume, eveu the discrepances which are the re- 
sult of human inf mity, and those trifles which have vo direct bear- 
ing on the great design, have their use. in establishing its anthority. 
Even the trivial circumstance of Paul's directing Timothy to bring 
with him the cloak which he left at Proas, contains tn it a volume 
of testimony in favor of the genuineness of the episile and of truth of 
christianity. Considered in this hght, it was not unworthy of the 
Divine Spirit, who searcheth all things and was the infinitely wise 
editor of this sacred volume, to suffer it to be inserted in an epistle, 
replete with the most important instruction, and the most affection- 
ate and pertinent advice which the ministry ever received, 

Having completed the composition of the volume, the same Holy 
Spirit availed itself of the ordinary events of Providence, to cause 
that it be compiled and separated from all Spurious productions. 

Since its formation, it has ever been tts guardian and protector, 
Not by an interference properly miraculous, but by an overruling 
agency In the events of Providence, it has transmitted tt in all its 
perfection from one generation to another, Contending sects and 
the jealousies, which ever accompany religious controversies, have 
secured it against the introduction of any new doctrine. As we do 
not contend for the verbal accuracy of the original copy, so we do 
not deny, that verbal alterations have taken place, in the various 
translations which have been made of it. 

The septuagint version, a version often quoted, and of course 
sanctioned by our Saviour himself, contains many verbal differen- 
ces from the original Hebrew. But | can never believe that the 
perfection of the Scriptures has been marred, that any of its pre- 
cious doctrines have been corrupted. No, | would go to it just as 
we pow have it, as the pure fountain of life. Some versions may 
have a superiority over others, im poimt of perspicuity, but | am 
willing to lay my hands on any version, which has been executed 
by men, whose design it was to translate a Bible, and not to make 
one, and say ‘* All Scripture is given by inspiration of God.” I 
am willing to take the original Hebrew, the Septuagint. the Vulgate; 
or in our own tongue, Tyndails—the bishop’s Bible, or our present 
most valuable translation, and receive the doctrines which an hon- 
est and prayerful reading will discover. Butil we suffer any body 
of men to collect from the four corners of the earth, a great num- 
ber of versions and manuscripts, and cut and garble, and then put 
together detached fragments in disorderly mosaic, according to the 
suggestions of their faucy, or the still more dangerous devices of 
their reason, we dare not abide the consequence. It will forma 
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sult, perhaps, more disastrous to the interests of truth and religion, \f 
than if we yield to the presumption of those who draw the dash over 
whatever does not harmonize with their own reason, which they 
rashly confront with revelation,—or if we suffer Paulus and Semler 
and Priestley. and Belsham, and a host of followers to tear out of 
our Bibles leaf after leaf, until we have only the bare binding to 
direct us on our way to heaven. 

But if the providence of God was withdrawn from his word soon 
as it was formed. and it has been abandoned to the uncontrolled 
passions of sectarians and zealots, and the rage and wiles of down- 
right enemies of tne truth, or to the blunders of mercenary copyists 
and hasty transcribers, why is it that on one doctrine, all the chan- 
ges which have taken place, and all the corruptions which have 
been introduced, lean towards the same direction? Is the doctrine 
of the Trinity so natural and obvious, or so congenial to the human 
heart, that we should expect to find a constant propensity in trans- 
cribers and translators—to shape passages of scripture so as to in- 
culcate it? Why do we not detect additions and omissions, which 
favor both sides of the controversy? We ask not to expunge and 
alter and guess at the probable reading of the Scriptures to main- 
tain the doctrine of the Trinity, or the divinity of our Saviour—we 
only wish to take it as God in bis providence has given it to us. 
Thas believing, that the providential care of God has presided over 
the various versions and transcripts of his word, as it did over the 
first composition and canontzing of its parts, we go to our English 
copies as the ** Scriptures given by inspiration of God, profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.’’— rom the view which has been taken of 
this subject, we may learn how we ought to read and interpret the 
word of God. With an humble and obedient disposition of mind,— 
a readiness to surrender all our prejudices and opinions to its inspir- 
ed dictates, we are to seafch for the truths contained in it. as we 
would in any other book. We are not to attach a cabalistic im- 
portance and triple or fourfold meaning to particular words and 
phrases; nor like the ancient Masorites, deduce marvellous lessons 
of wisdom from the size of the letters, nor like carping pettifoggers, 
make single epithets the cardinal point of an important doctrine; 
but we are to study the design of the author, the state of the times, 
and the circumstances under which he wrote. Ifthe Spirit moved 
him on, from the description of one thing, to otter things of a higher 
application, we are to take into account this circumstance. and in- 
terpret the passage accordingly. In such cases there is a double 
application of scripture, rather than a double meaning. 

Let the christian be excited by tie subject of this discourse, to 
adore the goodness and the wise providence of that God, who has 
given to our world, a volume of unerring wisdom, so adapted to our 
capacities and cendition, and accompanied with so many circumstan- 
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"a Expostulation with my own hard Heart. 


ces, external and internal to establish its authority. Opinions may 
vary like the wind,—creeds and homilies may fluctuate like the 
tide,—sects may rise and fall,—bigotry and licentiousness may al- 
ternately sway the understandings and passions of men,—generation 
after generation may perish like the flower of the field, but the 
word of the Lord shall stand forever;—a light-house on the coast of 
Canaan, which will direct us through the mists. and storms of life, to 
the Haven of everlasting peace,——a well of pure water from which 
the great and the small, the rich and the poor, the weak and the 
strong, the beggar and the monarch, may draw the waters of salva- 
tion,—a column in the temple of God’s declarative glory, which 
stands and shall stand unshaken amidst the wreck of nature, and 
the crush of worlds. 















EXPOSTULATION WITH MY OWN HARD HEART. 






Tue Cross! and can | look without a pang 
On love so exquisite, so full of good! 






Where is the strain which rapt Isaiah sang— 
Such hymns become this scene of death and blood. 







The heavens were darkened, yet my flinty brow 





Is calm as morning,—and the sight which rent 
‘Rocks in their iron structures, scarcely now 
Can make this stout and frozen soul relent. 








Shame, crimson shame to the unfeeling heart! 
Shame on the ingrate whom no love can woo, 
No fears alarm, though heavenly truth impart 

Themes at which Seraphs praise and wonder too. 







Farewell base pen,—I sicken at the strife 
Between a conscience which directs aright, 

And this strange stone, where seems to centre life, 
And yet is cold as corpses, dark as night. 







O that some spirit from the upper sky 

Could reach my soul with messages of grace! 
O that the King himself would cause to fly 
Some dart of tender love from that blest place! 








I loathe myself,—I tremble to survey 
The sloth and stupor of this heart of stone; 
Help, or | perish! King of heavenly day, 


Give now thy blood to sprinkle and atone. M, R--y. 
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CONTEMPLATION OF THE HEAVENS. 


Heaven is brightest, when the noon 
Shines with the sun’s unclouded ray: 
Night is fairest when the moon 

Has chased the lingering clouds away. 
Yet I love to look upon 

The skies when sun and moon are gone. 


Noon is dazzling, for it ever 
Beams too fierc: ly on the sight; 
And the fair full moon is never 
Constant for a single night. 

But starry lights, ye ever range 
In lofty circles without change. 


When through distant lands I roam, 

Sun and meon seem changeful too; 

But my spirit finds its home, 

Lamps of the sky, when I gaze on you. 
The same by land, the same on ocean 
Knowing no change in your even motion. 


There in the pole, the Cynosure 

Guides as he guided in ages past; 

And the wandering sailor boy is sure, 

Wherever on frightful deeps he is cast, 

That the glimmering light which marks his way, 
Beams on his cottage far away. 


The northern bear, say bards of old, 
Was never bathed in the spreading sea, 
Ages have past, yet doth he hold 

His place secure,——as bright, as free 
As when the Greek in ancient wars, 
Sought out his sea-path from the stars. 


Heaven alone is fixed and sure; 

Tis there I seek for lasting pleasure; 
Heaven has joys that shall endure; 

’Tis there I store my endless treasure. 
Change as thou wilt, false earthly clod— 


My heart hath found its rest in God. M, Rv. 
Vou. x. Vo. 8.— August, 1827. 55 
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simus Knox, D. D. A New Edition, prepared by James G, Percival. Vol. 
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in the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. William Otter, A. M. F.L. 5S, 
New York. Bliss & White, &c. 8vo, pp- 528. 

Historical View of the Literature of the South of Europe. By J.C. L. 
Simonde de Sismondi. Translated from the Original, with Mater, by Thos, 
Roscoe, Esq. New York. J.& J. Harper. 2 vols.- 8vo. 
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James Emerson, Esq. Count Pecchio, and W. H. Humphreys, Esq. Com. 
prising a detailed Account of the Events of the Late Campaigns, and Sketch- 
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The Aged Pilgrim’s Triumph over Sin and the Grave ; illustrated in a se- 
ries of Letters, never before published. By the Rev. John Newton, Rector 
of St Mary Woolnoth, London. Written during the Decline of Life to some 
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Rutherford, Professor of Divinit} at St Andrew’s. With a Life of the Au- 
thor. First American, from the 12th English Edition, 


Work on Rueronrcan Dettveny.—Analysis of the Principles of Rhetor- 
ical Delivery, as applied in Reading and Speaking. By Ebenezer Porter, 
D. D. Bartlett Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in the Theol. Seminary Ando- 
ver, pp. 404, Published by Mark Newman, Andover and others. 1827. 

Tuts is a work designed for the use of colleges, and of students generally 
who are forming their habits of elocution. The analysis occupies 166 
pages. The principles laid down in the Analysis, are illustrated by selec- 
tions filling 100 pages more. The remainder of the book is devoted to se- 
lections of familiar pieces, and of secular and sacred eloquence, designed 
for exercises in speaking, and forming an interesting and valuable collection, 
aside from the main object which the author had in view when he brought 
them together. Taste, thought, variety and strength of language, are very 
happily combined. 

The younger clergy, who are desirous of improving their elocution, will 
find this work a useful assistant.— Missionary Herald. 


Bisiica, Litrrratune.—Passages cited from the Old Testament by the 
writers of the New Testament compared with the original Hebrew and the 
Septuagint Version. Arranged by the Junior class in the Theological Sem- 
inary, Andover, and published at their request, under the superintendence 
of M. Stuart, Associate Professor of Sacred Literature. 4to. pp. 39. Price 
75 cts. Andover: Flagg and Gould. 1827. 

Every critical reader of the New Testament—says Professor Stuart, in the 
advertisement to this work—knows something of the importance, and has 
felt the need, of such a comparison as is made in the following pages. The 
former works by Owen and Randolph on this subject, and the late one by 
Horne in his introduction to the Scriptures, have failed, both as to the mat- 
ter and manner of accomplishing the object desired. They are not only in- 
complete, but so arranged and printed, that thorough comparison is either 
inconvenient or impossible. The present work is designed to supply what 
is lacking in them, and to comprise all that may be justly called direct quo- 
tations in the New Testament, and also the different modes in which these 
quotations are introduced. The subject, as every interpreter well knows, 
is replete with difficulties; and all that is aimed at here, is to lay before the 
inquirer the means of investigation, in the most convenient form in which 
they can be presented. The Lecture of Dr Woods on Quotations, Suren- 


husius’ BiBaos KATHAAQY NS Junius’ Parallela Sacra, and most of the 
commentators, will give aid to the inquirer respecting the modes of citing 
and applying the passages of the Old Testament by the writers of the New. 
Two hundred and fifty-six quotations from the Old Testament are exhib- 
ited in a manner, which admits of their instantancous comparison with the 
original Hebrew and the Septuagint version. The method in which the 
quotations are introduced, is also uniformly exhibited. 
Appended is a copious index of texts in the Old Testament, to which al. 
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lusion is made in the New; by which it i8 made to appear more fully, to 
how great an extent the writers of the New Testament appealed to the Jew- 
ish Scriptures, and in what manner they used them.—7d. 


History or THe Manvuractune or Sitk.—About the year of Christ 551, 
two Persian monks, employed as missionaries in some of th Christian 
churches established in India, penetrated into the country of Seares, or Chi- 
na. There they observed the labors of the silk worm, and became acquaint- 
ed with the art of working up its productions into a variety of elegant fab- 
rics. They explained to the Greek Emperor at Constantinople these mys- 
teries, hitherto unknown, or very imperfectly understood in Europe ; and 
undertook to bring to the capital a sufficient number of those wonderful in- 
sects. This they accomplished, by conveying the eggs of the silk worm, 
in ahollow-cane. They were hatched, and afterwards fed with the leaves 
of a wild mulberry tree, and worked in the same manner, as in those cli- 
mates where they first became the object of human attention and care.— 
Vast numbers of these insects were soon reared in different parts of Greece, 
particularly in the Peloponnesus, Sicily afterwards undertook to breed silk 
worms, with equal success, and was imitated, from time to time, in several 
towns of Italy. In all these places, extensive manufactures were establish- 
ed, with silk of domestic production. 

From the reign of Justinian, it was mostly in Greece, and some of the ad- 
jacent Islands, that silk worms were reared. Soon after the conquest of 
Constantinople by the Venetians, in the year 1204, they attempted the es- 
tablishment of the silk manufactures in their dominions; and in a short 
time, the silk fabrics of Venice vied with those of Greece and Sicily. 

About the beginning of the fourteenth century, the Florentine manufac- 
tures of silk became very considerable. It was introduced much later into 
France ; the manufacture of silk, though considerably encouraged by Henry 
1V., not having been fully established there, till under Louis XIV. by Col. 
bert. 

It is an established and well known fact, that both the white and black 
mulberry trees grow as well in almost every part of the United States, as in 
any country on earth ; and also that silk has been raised and manufactured 
into a most excellent fabric, under the direction of that great and venerable 
patriot, and friend of mankind, Dr Bensamin Franxurn. That so useful a 
pursuit should be suffered to die away, in a country as well adapted for it 
as any in the universe, is as extraordinary, as it is unfortunate and injurious 


“}to the real interest of the nation.— Gardener’s Calendar. 


Mammotru.—The remains of a mastodon (a species of huge animals now 
extinct,) were discovered some months since in a marsh, in Genesseo, Liv- 
ingston Co. N. Y. The tusks were four feet two inches in length, and three 
inches in diameter at five inches from the point. The largest tooth was 
6 1-4 inches long. 

Sinevtar Fisu.—Silliman’s Journal of Science for June states, that seve- 
fil fishes of the sneuted species, called spoon bill Sturgeon, or Paddle fish, 
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have been caught in the Mississippi and its tributaries. One taken in the 
Ohio had a nose or snout 13 inches in length. Of what use this long nose 
can be, it is not easy t) determine, but it is conjectured that it is used for 
digging up the soft mud in the bottom of the river, in search of food. 


Fossit Trees.—Near Gallipolis on the Ohio, are several petrified trees, 
imbedded in a precipice of sand-stone. They are deposited in the rock, 
With their tops or branches in different directions, and some of them look 
like elm. They are darker and harder than the rock in which they are im- 
bedded, and sparkle briskly when struck with a hammer. The bark is rea- 
dily separated from the wood, and resembles iron rust, or black sand. 


Macwotta.—Near Fish Creek in Virginia, 10 or 12 miles from the Ohio, 
there is a grove of the lofty magnolia, and in the season of flowering, they 
fill the wilderness with delicious fragrance for several miles around. The 
leaves are more than three feet in length, and of proportionate width.— 
There are no other trees of this kind within 500 miles. It has been: stated 
that the flowers of the magnolia in Florida have been smelt at the distance 
of 60 miles. 


Trers.—The American Quarterly Review says, trees may be dug up, 
their branches be cut off, and the ends of branches remaining be placed in 
the earth, with the roots in the air; yet in a short time what were lately roots 
will begin to bud, and eventually be covered with leaves, while‘the branch. 
es set in the earth will gradually send forth radicals, and ultimately assume 
the offices of roots. A gentleman of Philadelphia caused a row of willows 
to be thus inverted, and the trees soon resumed their ordinary appearance. 


Boantne Movuntatns.—The last Edinburgh Review contains an article on 
Volcanoes. M Daubeny, in a work lately published on this subject, fur- 
nishes some facts and reflections: the result of his travels, observations and 
studies, The substances thrown out by volcanoes are chiefly composed of 
the elements of granite, gneiss, and other primitive rocks, which renders it 
most probable that they are brought froma great depth. It is remarkable 
that the 163 volcanoes mentioned by Arago are all near the sea; and that 
not a single active one isto be found in the interior of any country. Volca- 
nic regions and extinguished volcanoes are known at a distance from the sea; 
but generally in districts which appear to have emerged from the water. 
Earthquakes are most violent in countries where there are not volcanoes; 
as if they served to vent their force, 


Meteor.— As the New York packet sloop Eliza Ann, commanded by Capt. 
Wilham Potter, was proceeding down Long Island Sound, a week since, 
about twelve o’clock at night, a meteor quietly seated itself upon the truck 
of the mast, where it remained several hours; but when the day dawned, 
in compliance with those rules which regulate supernatural affairs, his 
meteorship took his departure. Captain Potter afforded an interesting ver- 
bal account of all the acts and doings of the meteor, but we are unable to 
describe them. 
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Meteors, as they are called, are quite common in those sections of the 
country which abound with swamps and morasses, and have heretofore been 
understood to be glutinous substances, lighted with caloric ; sworn enemies 
to all water kings, and certain to lead to destruction and death, those who 
are so unfortunate as to follow them in their flight. But a late writer in the 
Quarterly Journal, avows it as his opinion that they are nothing more or less 
than birds, who possess the attributes of illumination. This writer, Mr Dick, 
has shewn pretty clearly the existence of these birds, Whilst making ob- 
servations twelve years ago, on Venus, when close to the sun, he, whilst 
looking for the planet, remarked a body crossing the field of the telescope, 
apparently of the size of Venus, but varying a little in its aspect. At first, 
it was mistaken for the planet, but its rapid motion, corrected the error. 
In some instances, four or five of these bodies appeared to cross the field of 
view, sometimes in a perpendicular, and at other times in a horizontal direc- 
tion. They appeared to be luminous bodies, somewhat resembling the ap- 
pearance of a planet, when viewed in the day time, with a telescope of 
moderate power. Their motion was rapid, and inclined to a waving or ser- 
pentine form. After twelve months observation, Mr Dick was enabled by 
observing some which were longer than others, to decide that they were 
birds, whose bodies were illuminated by the solar rays, reflecting light 
enough to produce the appearance. Ina hot summer’s day, when a similar 
phenomenon had been observed, there was every reason to attribute it toa 
number of winged insects flying at no great distance from the telescope. 
Mr Dick observes, that Professor Hanstein’s account of the kind of motion 
as being unequal, and resembling that of a rocket, corresponds to the mo- 
tion of birds through the air. He remarks, too, that an appearance observ- 
ed by the late Mr B. Martin, of certain bright round bodies runing towards 
the sun, when viewed in particular circumstances, may be explained in the 
same manner.— Providence Cadet. 


ok Armosruenic Pressure. —The pressure or weight of the atmosphere, as 
shown by the barometer, the sucking and air pumps, is near 15 pounds on 
every square inch, so that if we could entirely squeeze out the air between 
our two hands, they would cling together with a force equal to the pres- 
sure of double this weight, because the air would press upon both hands ; 
and if we could contrive to suck or squeeze out the air between one hand 
and the wall, the hand would stick fast to the wall, being pressed on it with 
the weight of above two hundred weight, that is, near 15 pounds on every 
square inch of the hand. By a late most curious discovery of Sir Everard 
Home, it is found that this isthe very process by which flies and other in- 
sects of a similar description are enabled to walk up perpendicular surfa- 
ces, however smooth, as the sides of walls and panes of glass in windows, 
and to walk as easily along the ceiling of a room with their bodies down- 
wards and their feet over head. Their feet, when examined by a micro- 
scope, are found to have flat skins or flaps, like the feet of web-footed ani- 
mals, as ducks and geese; and they have, towards the back part or heels, 
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but inside the skin or flap, two very small toes, so connected with the flap 
as to draw it close down upon the glass or wall the fly walks on, and to 
squeeze out the air completely, so that there isa vacuum made between 
the foot and the glass or wall. The consequence is, that the air presses the 
foot on the wall with a force greater than the weight of the fly, which is 
thus retained in its pesition. It has likewise heen found that some of the 
larger sea animals are, by the same construction, enabled to climb thé per- 
pendicular and smooth surface of the ice-hills among which they live. 
Some kinds of lizards have the same power of climbing, and of creeping 
With their bodies downwards, along the ceiling of a room. In the large feet 
of these animals, the contrivance is easily observed, of the two toes or 
tighteners, by which the skin of the foot is pinned down, and the air exclud- 
ed in the act of walking or climbing ; but it is the very same, only upon a 
larger scale, with the mechanism of a fly’s or a butterfly’s foot; and both 
operations, the climbing of the sea-horse on the ice, and the creeping of the 
fly on the window or the ceiling, are performed exactly by the same power, 
the weight of the atmosphere.—London paper. 


——=aEiL(: > : Fee—— 
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RELIGIOUS ANNIVERSARIES IN LONDON. 

From the account of the proceedings at the anniversaries of several 
Benevolent Societies in Great Britain, we rejoice to learn that these Institu- 
tions are gaining a stronger hold on the minds of the people, and are steadi- 
ly pressing toward the accomplishment of the grand object in view. The 
following facts taken from the Annual Reports of these Societies,—for which 





we are indebted to the editors of the Observer and Chronicle—are peculiarly 
interesting, both as proofs of their success, and as expressions of the feeling 
and spirit with which christians in England are prosecuting the great work 
of preaching the gospel to all nations. 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

The 26th Anniversary of this Society was held in the Freemasons’ Hall, 
May Ist, Right Hon. Lord Gambier in the chair. 

The Rev. Edward Beckerstith read the Report, which stated that rex 
new Associations had been formed during the past year, The number of 
Students in the Institution at Islington was TarnTY-ong. There were rirrr- 
six Missionary stations, and nryg Missions in various parts of the world. 
Tarary rour English Clergymen and rourtgeen Lutherans were engaged in 
the work. About rive suNDRED Native Teachers were employed in the dif- 
ferent Missions. The number of Schools was Taree auNDRED and rouR- 
TEEN ; and of Scholars, Children, Youths, and Adults, réunTern THovsaND 
TWO HUNDRED and EIGHTY-FOUR, 

The Treasurer presented a statement of the accounts, and said, that it 
would appear from them, that the funds had increased about £550; indeed 
the Society had never retrograded from its commencement. The receipt 
was no less than £43,088 the expenditure must be within this sum. 
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The Speakers were Lord Bexley, the Rev. C. J. Hoare, the Hon. and 
Bev. Gerard Noel, Rev, Mr Raymond, Missionary from Sierre Leone, Sir Ro- 
bert Harry Inglis, James Strachan, Esq. of Madras, the Rev. Mr Cunning- 
ham, Vicar of Harrow, the Rev. Henry Ridley, Rev. Charles Simeon, and 
others. 

Mr Cunningham said, the blessings of this institution reached the most 
distant’parts of the earth, and affected the most disorderly and guilty of men, 
The Gospel was strong enough to subdue the stoutest hearts. In the very 
place from which the public had heard of cannibalism, the Society had 
been permitted to unfurl the banners of the cross, and that cross would 
even there triumph. His illustrious friend nad aliuded to Schwartz. He 
would also recal to their recollection the labors and the prayers of the ex- 
cellent Brainerd, The Missionaries of the Society were treading in his steps, 
and probably reaping the benefits of his prayers, that the country in which 
he labored with geal so extraordinary, and piety so fervent, might never 
want the Word of Life and a faithful Missionary to proclaim it to the people. 
If Christians now would succeed, they must tread in the footsteps of that 
excellent man. In the history of his life, which he had lately been reading, 
at least five hundred passages, would be found in which he said, “ Before 
I attempted this, or that, | retired into the woods to pray.” It was in that 
strength derived from Heaven in answer to prayer—that strength which 
makes the feeble strong, that he triumphed. 

PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY AT SIERRA LEONE. 

In respect to the Mission at Sierra Leone, “the only part of the Socie- 
ty’s operations which was shaded by doubt, darkness and difficulty,” Mr 
Raymond said, “The labors of the Society there were principally directed to 
the liberated Africans. The congregation was composed of three thou- 
eand on the Sabbath, and about half the number on the week days: only 
here and there one of them consisted of white persons. The attention 
and serious deportment of these congregations were truly delightful. The 
number of scholars was 1,900, the greater part of whom were the chil- 
dren of the liberated Africans. Their conduct as well as their intellects, 
were generally very good, and fully equal to those of the poor people of 
this country, he entreated his Christian friends to pray to “the great Lord 
of the Harvest, that he would send forth more laborers.” In the different 
villages, including Free Town, there were 440 communicants: and although 
the fact would not be concealed by him, that some few of those had fallen 
into sin, their moral conduct was, for the most part, such as to prove their 
genuine piety.” 

EFFECTS OF MISSIONARY EXERTIONS IN INDIA. 

Mr Strachan compared the present state of India with what it had been 
twenty-five years ago. Then the work of Missions was either treated with 
contempt, or looked upon with dread. The public feeling was all against 
them. There were only four Protestant Missionaries sent out from this 
kingdom, and there was scarcely any thing in India which if it had broken 
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off its connexion with, or been wrested from our Government, would 
have testified that it had ever belonged to a Christian nation. Since 1885 
affairs had assumed a new aspect—Churches had been built— Missionaries 
from different Societies had united in the common cause of Christianity—the 
Sabbath had become the object of veneration-—public worship was every 
where attended--and when the regular Missionaries and Chaplains could 
not go, pious laymen kept up the public worship of Almighty God. Time 
had been when it was considered a reproach to a man to belong to any of 
these Christian Societies, or to pay serious regard to the Sabbath; but now 
this blessed symbol of our religion was reverenced by the great bulk of the 
people, and thus the reproach of this country has been wiped away. The 
Missionaries were found the exemplars, as well as the dispensers of Chris- 
tian charity, the instructers of youth, and the consolers of the aff cted. 
Wherever they went they were treated with respect, and when intimensly 
known, beloved. 

The meeting was most numerously attended, and a delightful Christian 
feeling seemed to pervade the assembly. There was no luvishing of com- 
pliments on the ling. We hope so good an example will be followed on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE JEWS. 

Anuual Meeting, May 4th, at the Freemasons’ Tavern,—Sir Thomas Bar- 
ing in the chair. In his remarks introductory to the general exercises of 
the meeting, Mr Baring said, A Rev. and excellent friend of mine was speak- 
ing the other day on the subject of that glorious work which is going on in 
Ireland, and which is, I think, no chimera, but what I trust I may call 
the commencement of a new reformation in that country ; and he then said, 
that what he desired, was not a reformation from Roman Catholicism to 
Protestanism—not from Leo to Luther, but from Adam to Christ. So with 
regard to the Jews; the object of this Society is not to turn the Jews from 
the Synagogue to the Established Church— not merely from the Talmud 
With its traditions, to the-letter of the pure Word of God, but from the Law 
of Moses, which cannot give life, to Him who is the truth and the. life— 
from darkness to light—and from the power of Satan, unto the faith of 
Christ. This Society has been established 10 years; it has encountered the 
dangers and overcome the weakness of infancy; advanced to childhood, 
where it had also to encounter opposition, and is now approaching to man- 
hood, And although it has still enemies to struggle with, amongst whom is 
the arch-enemy of man, yet, being founded upon the rock of the glorious 
Redeemer, and designing to promote his glory, it will, 1 trust, stand against 
the storm and the tempest, and no weapon that is furmed against it shall 
prosper. 

The Report stated that a spirit of inquiry had been awakened amongst the 
Jewish people. The Secretary had received visits from the Jews, and had 
been requested to visit them, In the schools there were evident marks of 
the blessing of God; one of the girls had died during the year, and there was 
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the best reason te believe that she died safely. The Report then related 
the progress of works in course of translation into the Hebrew language, for 
the Polish Jews; and detailed the effects of the Missionary labors. Mr 
Wolff had been well received by the Jews in Holland, and other parts; 
and his former labors had been eminently successful in leading the Jews at 
Palestine and Constantinople, to inquiry and reflection. In some parts 
they had been greatly persecuted by their unbelieving brethren; but even 
in chains, and in the prospect of death itself, they had remained firm in 
their faith in Christ. The Schools both here and abroad, had been most 
successful, and the main object was to induce the Jews to read the Old Tes- 
tament, freed from the injurious traditions of men, by whom it had been 
greatly corrupted. Amongst the Jews of the Levant, there was a great de- 
mand for the Scriptures. (Cheers.) 

Sir Robert H. Inglis, bart., the Treasurer, stated the accounts. The re- 
ceipts from 3ist March, 1826, to Sist March, 1827, were £18,125; of 
which the contributions of Auxiliary Societies and of Meetings, amounted 
to above £10,000 ; the disbursements were £15,050. 

LONDON TRACT SOCIETY. 

The twenty-eighth anniversary of the London Religious Tract Society 
was celebrated on Friday, the 12th of May, at the city of London Tavern. 
The hour of meeting was at dawn of day, to admit of the attendance of 
those classes who would otherwise be compelled to abandon their ordinary 
avocations. Before 5 o’clock the great room was crowded to excess, and 
the demand for admittance still increasing, a lower room was thrown open, 
and was speedily filled. At six o’clock, the Lord Mayor arrived, and the 
Meeting was opened with prayer, after which the annual Report was read. 

From the Report we learn that the society are prosecuting, with ardent 
and growing zeal, and increasing success, the benevolent work of disse- 
minating the light of the gospel by the circulation of religious Tracts, 
Under the direction of this Society, these winged messengers of Truth, often 
attended by the Spirit of the Most High, are now making their way through 
China, Batavia, Penang, Singapore, Amboyna, Sumatra, Calcutta, Seram- 
pore, Benares, Madras, Betlany, Allepie, Surat, Bombay, Ceylon, New Hol- 
land, Sandwich Islands. West Africa, Spanish America, Hayti, West Indies, 
Newfoundland, Canada, Russia, Poland, Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Malta, Scotland, Wales and Ireland. Such is the extensive ground now 
occupied by the agents of this Society. Their field is the world; and their 
silent preachers are convincing the world of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment to come,”—are awakening the moral sensibilities and directing 
the attention of millions to the “ Everlasting Gospel,” as the rock of their 
Salvation. ; 

As we have not room to give a detailed account of the Society’s operations, 
we must close this notice of its anniversary with a brief view of the state of 
its 

FUNDS AND ISSUES OF TRACTS 
The total amount of income for the last year, not including sales, was 
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25571, 10d.; for the present year, it is 28711. 17e. 6d., being an increase of 
514/. 16s, 8d. The gratuitous issues and money grants to Foreign Socie- 
ties, during the year, have amounted to 2223/ 1s. 7d.; the loss on Hawker’s 
Tracts, to 224/. 17s. 6d.; making a tutal of 2447/.19s.1d, The sales during 
the year have considerably increased, and so have the issues of publica 
tions. 

After the Report the meeting was addressed by the Rev. Dr Philip, from 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Rev. Dr Steinkoff, the Rev. Mr Montague, the 
Rev. Mr Brown, from Drogheda, the Rev. De Marshman, of Serampore, the 
Rev. Dr Pinkerton, the Rev. Mr Scales, of Leeds, and the Rev. Mr. Bilis, 
from the Sandwich Islands. In the interval between two of the speeches, 
the Lord Mayor arose, and said, “ that it was with no ordinary feelings 
that he broke in upon the order of their proceedings, They had already 
been told of the sudden and lamented deaths of some of their benefactors, 
and an account had this moment reached him, that the knell had just tolled 
over the tomb of the Rev, and venerable author of the Dairyman’s Daughter, 
and other Tracts of the Society. (A great expression of sympathy was 
here evinced by his Lordship, and participated in by the meeting.) The 
Rev. Leigh Richmond was now gathered to his rest ; and it was necessary 
to elect another Secretary to fill his place.”” His Lordship then made an 
affecting appeal to the old and the young, to be quick in assisting in this 
good work, as the instances were awfully sudden in which both were alike 
snatched from their sphere. 

HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Annual Meeting, May 15th, at Great Queen-st. Chapel,—Mr Alderman 
Venables in the chair. The following are extracts from the’ Report : 

It would have been too much to expect that this Society should entirely 
escape the storm which has passed over the commercial world ; but they 
have nevertheless reason to be thankful that it has suffered so little injury. 
When they state, that although mercantile affairs have been so unfavor- 
able, the regular income has undergone no diminution, they have surely 
reason to rejoice. 

It would be but a repetition of former events to state the particulars of 
Chapels opened, of schools formed, of libraries established, of Tracts distri- 
buted, of sick persons visited, of souls converted, of congregations gather- 
ed, and of churches formed. These are the consequent results of a steady 
perseverance in the use of those means employed by this Society, and sanc- 
tioned by the Divine approbation. 

Your committee continue to receive the most abundant proofs of the 
Divine blessing attending the labors of the missionaries, many of whose sta- 
tions are frequently seen by some of their number, or by other friends, and 
the encouraging statements respecting them have often been more than 
confirmed. 

The missionaries still continue their labors among the Gipsies, and many 
pleasing communications are received reporting the gratitude and attention 
they manifest when the missionaries preach to them the way of salvation. 
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Nothing could more powerfully prove the need of your Society’s labers, 
than reports which have been recently furnished by the missionaries, and 
published in the Magazine and Chronicles of the Society, relating the awful 
violation of the Lord’s day by the numerous wakes and feasts which are to 
be found in almost every part of England, where drinking, swearing, gam- 
ing, wrestling, fighting, and all kinds of iniquity prevail. In some neigh- 
borhoods, at a certain time of the year, between twenty and thirty of these 
are to be seen in one Sabbath day. The general prevalence of Sabbath 
sports also disgrace this christian land, and is a mockery of the sacred com- 
mand “Remember the Sabbath-lay to keep it holy!” In some places 
where your missionaries labor, these scenes are beginning to vanish, and 
moral beauty adorns the once desolate wilderness. 

After reading the Report, of which the above are extracts, Mr Thomp- 
son, the Treasurer, entered into a brief detail of the state of the Society’s 
finances. He observed, that althougl: they were not so encouraging as on 
some previous occasions, yet there was nothing in them to discourage the 
friends and patrons of the Society. One thousand pounds had been added 
to the funds since the Slst of March; and in reference to the Society, there 
was every thing to animate zeal and quicken exertion. Three thousand 
village children had been clothed and educated ; village churches had been 
formed, and nearly two hundred thousand peasants had now the opportunity 
of hearing the glad tidings of redeeming love. (Applause.) 

Mr J. Dyer said, that having been deputed by the Society of which he 
was Secretary, to perambulate one of the most extensive parishes in the 
country, he found that the churches were distant about ten or fourteen 
miles from each other; and that, although the living was good three thous- 
and pounds a year, the bread of life was not placed within the reach of one 
tenth part of the inhabitants. (Hear, hear.) The Rector of that parish 
enjoyed another living in Yorkshire, where he seldom resided, the duty 
being performed by the curate for sixty pounds a year. In fact, wherever 
he went, he found that the people were perishing for lack of knowledge, 
In the county of Northumberland, which contains a population of ten thons- 
and souls, there was only a church anda chapel, both of which could 
scarcely contain more than six hundred worshipers. (Hear, hear.) Dur- 
ing his journey, he met with a local preacher belonging to the Wesleyan 
brethren, who informed him, that in order to carry forward his spiritual mis- 
sion, he had descended into the bowels of the earth, and preached to the 
miners while they were extracting the ore. A valuable friend of his, (Mr 
Dyer’s) who was a naval officer of high rank, and had been converted to 
to the Gospel by his wife, mentioned to him that he was about to dispose of 
a family seat in Norfolk, as he could not refresh his soul with spiritual things 
without going to Norwich, a distance of thirteen miles. His (Mr D’s) pil- 
grimage was cheered sometimes with green and lively spots on which the 
Gospel shone with a clear and unclouded radiance; but still he was sorry 
to say, that he encountered many barren and dreary places, which were 


not greeted by one feeble, fitful ray. (Applause.) 
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SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL. 

Annual Meeting, May 25th, at the Freemason’s Hall— Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the chair. This we believe, is the oldest Protestant Missionary 
Society in existence, having been established 1701. It is supported and 
managed principally by high churchmen, while the Church Missionary So- 
ciety is an institution in which both parties unite. 

Sir T. Ackland said, “ For one bundred and twenty years the Christian 
church in our North American colonies had been entirely dependent on 
that Society for support, and in that respect the Society had discharged 
its duty well. From the Report they had just heard that the Bishop of 
Nova Scotia had consecrated 44 churches in the course of his late progress, 
and he trusted that as many would spring up when he next travelled through 
his diocese. The Report drew a melancholy picture of the state in which 
our colonies had once been, but now he was happy in being able to contem- 
plate the likelihood of all their villages resembling, like Sherbrook, our 
once native hamlets in comforts and neatness, and, above all, in presenting 
the village spires rising to the skies.” 

Rev. Dr Philpot’s complaining of the stinted efforts of the British govern- 
ment in former years in favor of a “religious establishment” among her 
colonies, attributes to this cause the American Revolution / 

“The natural consequences of her inertness,” he says, “had been, that 
the colonies, left to themselves; had severed themselves from their mother 
country. Thirteen States had detached themselves, and were irretrievably 
lost; and thus was the greatest link of England forever dismembered. 
(Cheers.) And the proof of the curse brought upon her by her neglect was, 
that during the rebellion that preceded the final separation, it was the 
[Episc.} clergy, and the clergy only that had remained faithful to the cause 
of England. If, therefore, nothing more than mere earthly policy were 
weighed in the balance, it would be found that to neglect the religious in- 
formation of the colonies, was an unwise and unsafe course.” 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tus annual meeting was on the Lith of May last: the house fong before 
the hour of meeting was crowded to overflowing. 

The encouraging facts presented in the following abstract of the Report 
ofthis Society ought to awaken devout gratitude to Almighty God for the 
success with which he has crowned the Missionary enterprise,—and lead 
christians to offer more fervent importunate and believing prayers—-and to 
make more vigorous and holier efforts to disseminate the knowledge of 
God and salvation to the ends of the earth. 

On a retrospect of the past twelve months, the Directors say that they 
see abundant cause for thankfulness to the Great Author of all success, for 
the continued marks of his favor towards the society. From the several sta- 
tions, with very few exceptions, the intelligence has been of a cheering and 
encouraging character. At home, notwithstanding the pressure of the times, 
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the income has sustained but a comparatively smallreduction. ‘The spirit of 
Missionary zeal, both at home and abroad, is evidently on the increase ; and 
although in each of these spheres of activity, some circunstances have trans- 
pired to give exercise to our faith, nothing has transpired either to shake our 
confidence in the stability of the society, or to diminish our hopes as to its 
progressive efficiency and success. 

SOUTH SEA ISLANDS. 

“The Anniversary meetings of the Tahitian Auxiliary Societies were held 
as usual, in May last. At that heldin Tahiti, about 6000 natives attended, 
of whom upwards of 1:00 were members of churches. The amount of 
contributions for the preceding year, in cocoanut oil, was 5U50 gallons. 
The oil contributed by the Auxiliary Society in Raiatea, during the same 
period, was sold for 300/. sterling, of which 307 was contributed by the chil- 
dren in the schools. Generally speaking, civilization is advancing at all 
the stations, and at some of them, new chapels and mission-houses have 
been built. 

* The catalogue of recent deaths in Tahiti, include two natives, who, un- 
der the ancient system, were distinguished warriors and delighted in war 
and bloodshed. One of them had been baptized, and the other admitted a 
member of one of the Tahitian churches. Each of them died confessing his 
sins, and trusting in Jesus Christ alone for salvation; one only of the warrior 
band remains. He has been lately baptized, and appears desirous of living 
according to Christian obligations. 

“The Gospel by Mark is in course of printing by Mr Darling, and the 
Epistles to the Galatians, and to Philemon, by Mr Bourne. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews, to the Book of Revelation inclusive, together with the Book 
of Judges, and the two Books of Samuel, have been revised for the press; 
Isaiah, and the Book of Psalms, are under revision. 

“In the South Sea Academy, instituted for the instruction of the children 
of the missionaries, the number of pupils is twenty-seven. Their progress 
in the several branches of learning to which their attention has been direct- 
ed, is satisfactory. 

“It was natural to expect, that in so general a reception of Christianity, as 
had taken place in the Tahitian islands, not a few would be tound-who had 
embraced it without any spiritual change of character, and that such would 
be liable in time of temptation to fall away. We deeply regret to state 
that, during the past year, amongst this class, including some of whom bet- 
ter things might have been expected, a deterioration in conduct has taken 
place; whilst amongst many young people there exists a lamentable disre- 
gard for moral restraints. ‘he missionaries, however, trust, in reference to 
the former, that as the sincere Ciristian isnow more clearly distinguished 
from the nominal professor, the state of things, however in itself to be de- 
plored, will eventually, be over-ruled for good. 

“ An endemic has visited the islands, and caused a great mortality among 
the natives of different ages.. Such was the extensive prevalence of the 
disease, that a public fast was appointed, and prayers generally offered for 
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the removal of the afflictive dispensation: but it is with deep concern we 
add, that this awful visitation of Divine Providence appears not to have been 
attended with salutury effects, in the reformation of any among that portion 
of the people who have of late manifested an indifference to the obbgations 
of religion. 

“In Tahiti two visionaries have risen up, and drawn some of the people 
into error, These infatuated men, who are both of them natives, ventured 
to affirm, that a millennium of their own fancy had arrived; that evil no lon- 
ger existed, and that every person was at liberty to live as he pleased. 
This attempt to delude the multitude, and to disturb the peace of the 
churches, though attended for a time with injury to a few, has, we are hap- 
py to say, been frustrated. 

ISLANDS OF RAIVAVAL. 

“Mr Bourne visited two of these islands, viz. Rurutu and Rimatara, in Oc- 
tober, 1825, and Mr Davies, in the early part of last year, visited Tupuai and 
Raivayai. - At Rurutu, the whole population, consisting of about 2U0 per- 
sons, fiave been baptized. The church consists of 30 members; the people 
are diligent in learning. At Rimatara the work conunues to prosper. 

HARVEY ISLANDS. 

“ Mr Bourne visited this groupe in 1825: At Manaia about 120 had em- 
braced Christianity, observed family and private prayers, and were diligent 
in learning tu read. This island contains from 1,000 to 1,500 inhabitants: 
At Rarotonga, the population of which is upwards of 6,000, all the people 
have embraced Christianity. Cannibalism and infanticide, which formerly 
prevailed there, have ceased. Family and private prayer are observed. 
Things, generally, wear a very encouraging aspect. !t is probable Raroton- 
ga will become an important Missionary station.—Aitutaki. All the inhab- 
itants of this island have embraced Christianity. The number baptized, in- 
cluding children, is 615. Family and private prayer are general.—Mautii. 
The people here have uniwersatly embraced the Gospel, and observe family 
and private prayer. The missionary settlement in this island was, in 1825, 
visited by Captain Lord Byron, of H. M. ship Blonde, and his suite, and af- 
forded them much satistaction.—Atui. Of the whole groupe, this island has 
made the least progress; the king, and a few comparatively of the inhabi- 
tants, attend to instruction. 

CHINA. 

‘* Dr and Mrs Morrison and family arrived safe at Macao, on the 19th of 
September, all in tolerable health. On the following Sabbath, he resumed 
the service which he had been formerly accustomed to perform. The na- 
tive assistant, Leangafa, he found firm in his profession of Ci ristianity. Du- 
ring Dr M.’s absence, Leangafa had composed notes on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, an Essay on the True Principles of the World’s Salvation, and an 
Account of Interesting Conversations with his Countrymen. Dr Morrison 
intimates his intention, (to use his own language,) of spending the remnant 
of his days in composing Explanatory Notes on the Chinese Bible. 
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INDIA. 

“ Malacca.—The native schools here are seven, containing from 240 te 
250 boys, who make yood progress. The number of students in the Angle- 
Chinese College, in June, 1826, was nearly 30. and they were, in general, 
making very encouraging progress. Buriog the past year, the missionaries 
have prepared many useful works, in Cliinese for their use. 

* Java.—There are here three Chinese schools, and the scholars improve 
in Christian knowledge. 

* Calcutta.—One of the idols most generally worshiped by the Hindoos, 
and of which the worship is most demoraliziug, has been cast out of its tem- 
ple, in a village called Ram-mal-choke, with contempt. The consternation 
and alarm of the villagers on the occasion is compared to the effect pro- 
duced by the shock of an earthquake. The temple itself was subsequently 
demolished, and the materials have been used in the erection of a chapel, 
for which purpose a native Christian in the village has given a piece of 
ground. ee 

“There are at Benares, four native schools, containing 216°boys at Su- 
eat, 6 schools, and 350 boys; at Madras 13 schools, and about 600 boys; at 
Vizagapatam, 8 schools, and 300 scholars; at Cuddapah, 6 schools; and 200 
scholars; at Belgaum, 6 schools; at Bellary, 20 sctrools, and 864 scholars; 
at Combooconum, several schools, in which are between 300 and 400 scho- 
lars, and at Wagercoil, 48 schools, and 1,315 scholars. These schools, al- 
most without exception, are in a flourishing state. “At Bangalore, the num- 
ber of students in the Seminary is about 20, and all of them afford pleasing 
evidence of piety. 

RUSSIA. 

“ St Petersburg.—Mr Knill continues to préseehte his useful labors here, 
with instances, from time to time, of success, which gladden his heart, and 
animate him in his work. 

“‘ Siberia. The missionaries at Selenginsk are busily engaged in the work 
of the mission. The Mongolian translation of the New Testament is finished, 
and that of the Old Testament is in progress. 

MEDTTERRANEAN,. 

** Corfu.—Mr Lowndes continues his English services as usual. During 
the past year, he has performed missionary tours in Cephalonia and Zante, 
in which islands he has made arrangements for promoting the.extensive cir- 
culation of Tracts, and other useful publications 

 Malta.—Mr Wilson continues his Engl.sh preaching with success, The 
Sabbath school is in a prosperous siate.— To be Continued, 
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THE MILLENNIUM. 


Under that cruel bondage which the Israelites endured in 
Egypt, how were they cheered by the firm belief in the prom- 
ise that God would deliver them ; when they were afterwards 
carried captive to Babylon, and seated by the rivers, weeping 
as they remembered Zion, with their eyes and wishes bent to- 
wards the holy city, how often were their sighs suppressed 
when they looked forward to the period of deliverance. Like 
them, amidst the afflictions of the church and the prevalence of 
its enemies, we may console ourselves with the prospect of its 
future victories; with the anticipation of the day when the 
God whom we love shall no longer be neglected by the works 
of his hands; when the Saviour whom we adore shall no lon- 
ger be contemned by the children of men, 

It is my object in this essay to offer a few remarkgepn 
the Millennium, a subject on which God has shed forth a spirét 
of inquiry which is exciting a glow of expectation, that the 
blessed period is rapidly approaching. Let the inquiry be 
encouraged; for it will be animating to our faith, to know all 
that is revealed respecting this great event, which shall prove 
so glorious in the annals of the church. 

Some writers, strangely inattentive to the prophetic style 
of scripture have represented the Millennium in traits atterly 
inconsistent with the spiritual kingdom of the Redeemer and 
more resembling a Turkish paradise. Adopting the same lit- 
eral mode of interpretation which the Jews did to the prophe- 
cies concerning our Saviour, they have presented a scheme 
inconsistent with the nature of the gospel dispensation. From 
the same disregard to the figurative language of the prophets, 
many have taught that the Saviour. will personally descend 
and reign uponearth, and the martyrs personally rise. 

But it is not my intention formally to refute these and other 
errors that have been maintained on this subject, but briefly 
to present the scriptural view of this blessed period. 

It is scarcely necessary to make a remark respecting the 
term Millennium —that it is formed from two Latin words, sig- 
nifying a thousand years. 

It is that period when spiritual knowledge, holiness and 
peace, shall universally prevail ; when the ancient covenant 
people of God shall be restored ; when there shall be unity 
in all churches, and an abolition of heresies and superstitions, 
when there shall be union and peace between all nations, 
great temporal prosperity and universal joy in heaven, and 
onearth. I shall endeavor to illustrate each of these points : 
Von. x. Mo. 9.— September, 1897. 57 
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I. There will be great spiriiualknowledge. «The Lord will 
destroy the face uf the covering cast over all people, and the veil 
spread overall nations.” Is. xxv, 7. ** The eyesof them that 
see shall not be dim, and the heart of the rash shall under- 
stand knowledge. ” fs. xxxii, 34. ** And they shall teach no 
more every man his neighbor, and every man his brother, say- 
ing know the Lord, for they shall all know me from the least 
unto the greatest.” Jer. xxxi, 54. 

This knowledge shall be eatensive, scattering the darkness 
of all nations. If we cast our vyes over the world, and see 
how few countries enjoy the light of divine revelation, and 
are blessed with a knowledge of the gospel; if we extend our 
mental vision as far as it can reach, what is the prospect? We 
see nations rising intu existence almost as numerous as the 
stars of heaven; and we behold them sitting in darkness, 
under the absolute sovercignty of the god of this world. But 
this gloomy prospect shall not always continue 3 these popu- 
lous nations shall not always remain under the dominion of 
darkness. The light of gospel truth shall one day penetrate 
those gloomy abodes, and extend its rays far and wide ; + the 
sun of righteousness shall arise upon them with healing in his 
wings, and scattering all darkness, ignorance, superstition, 
and idolatry, shall communicate light and heat with clearness 
and efficacy. Then the prophecy shall be accomplished ; «the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.”’ Is. xi, 9. 

In every part of the globe Jehovah’s name shall be known, 
his power declared, his goodness manifested. Then, Zion 
shall arise and shine, her light being come, the glory of the 
Lord having risen upon her’? Then, in every part of the 
world there will be churches dedicated to the living God, all 
furnished with pastors, © apt to teach, ” filled with members 
enlightened and intelligent. Then, intoevery language the Holy 
Scriptures will be translated: in every family religious in- 
struction imparted ; byevery individual the book of God read. 

Then, there will be brighter knowledge in the Christian 
Church than there now is; such attainments in divine truth, 
such expositions of the word of God, such means of acquiring 
information, such methods of communicating instruction as we 
now can have no conception of. The know ledge of christians 
at that period will be, in comparison with ours, as the ocean’s 
depth to the shallow stream. There will be giants in those 
days,” not in stature, but in enlargement of capacitys in pen- 
etration of mind, in mental acquirements, in theological learn- 
ing, compared with whomthe Calvins, the Owens, the Horse- 
leys, and the Chalmers will be but pigmies. 
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Other branches of knowledge besides that of religion, [doubt 
not, will then be retained and cultivated. All knowledge 
which is really useful, which tmproves and adorns the human 
character ; knowledge which serves tocnlarge the mental fac- 
ulties and to aid their operations ; knowledge in art and sci- 
ence which tends to facilitate labour and increase temporal 
comfort ; knowledge which has a tendency to throw light 
upon the providence and word of God will then advance, and 
as her handinaid accompany the religion of Jesus wherever 
she goes. Such subjects as these will then be more thoroagh- 
ly investigated, and there may be discoveries in the animal, 
the vegetable, the mineral kingdoms where there is now noth- 
ing but anfathomable mystery. 

Perhaps too the ornament | branches of knowledge, Inno- 
cent in themselves, and tending to refresh the mind after the 
toils of intellect, may then be cultivated: the marble may still 
speak. and the peucil may still sketch: and poesy, I doubt 
not will then have her votaries, and there will be christian 
Homers, who will celebrate not the ruin of_a city, but the de- 
struction of a kingdom, and Miltens who will sing in sweeter 
and sublimer strains than did the English bard, a world re- 
stored like a renovated Eden. 


But all this knowledge will be in perfect subservience to 
religion: if may gain a proper share of attention and regard, 
but the grand theme of stady and pursuit, which will be ac- 
counted infinitely superior to all the rest is, what the prophet 
terms, “the knowledge of the Lord.” 

fl. Inthe Milleantam there will be werversal holiness, «The 
people shall all be made righteous,” saith Esaiah Ix, 21: upon 


the *sbells of the horses”? i.e. upon the ordinary employments 


Zachariah tells us xiv, 20, 21, shall be inscribed, «Holiness 
unto the Lord.”? «Phe Lord God,” saith [satah Ixi, 10 «will 
cause righteousne-s to spring forth before all the nations.” 
Then, there will be none wicked from the rites of idolatry 
no'crowd of careless sinners, no general immorality and irre- 
ligion, no open profanity, no public violation of the Sabbath s 
no intemperance nor theft; no violence nor murder 3 no op- 
pression nor extortion ; wocontempt of the word, the ordinan- 
ces, or the people of God. But holiness shall prevail in every 
country, in every community, inevery city. Holiness shall be 
written onevery house; in every family the altar of God shall 
be reared; the praises of God sung; supplications to God of- 
fered. . On the walls of every College and Seminary of learn- 
ing, ‘holiness to the Lord” shall be inscribed. Among all 
ages, all ranks, all classes of men there shall be holiness.— 
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Every ‘hoary head shall be a crown of glory.’ Every old 
person like «Paul the aged.” Every youth like Josiah or 
Obadiah: every mother a “mother in Israel: every fa- 
ther like Abraham, *“‘walking before his house with a perfect 
heart ;” every servant, a “servant of righteousnesss ;” every 
rich man, “rich towards God.” ‘Those who occupy the most 
exalted stations, who enact laws, and guide the destiny of na- 
tions shall be all holy, and exert their influence in favor of re- 
ligion. This is expressly told us by the prophet; *kings 
shall see and arise ; princes also shall worship because of the 
Lord that is faithful, and the holy one of Isracl. And kings 
shall be thy nursing fathers, and their queens thy nursing mo- 
thers ; and they shall bow down to thee with their faces to- 
wards the earth, and lick up the dust off thy feet.’? Isa. xlix, 
7—23. Then, in a word, every knee in this vast dominion 
shall bow to Christ, and every tongue confess him to be Lord, 
—every heart shall burn with love to God; every tongue 
whether of the humble or the exalted, whether of the man or 
the child, shall celebrate the Saviour’s praises. 

Then, too, the attainments of holiness among christians will 
be far greater than they now are. * He that is feeble among 
God’s people shall be as David.”” There.will be none of that 
cold and dubious religion which is now so common in the 
church; which is accompanied by uncertainty whether God 
or the world be most loved. Ardent piety, extraordinary de- 
votion, mortification to the world, unalterable attachment to 
Christ and his cause, a readiness to part with all for his sake— 
these will be the common attainments of christians at that 
happy period. There will be thousands of Baxters, and Ed- 
wardses, and Buchanans, and Vanderkemps, and Brainerds, 
and Martyns. Now when such wen appear, they are prodi- 

ies which excite the astonishment of the church: while con- 

templating their characters or reading their history, we are 
amazed at the ardor of their devotion, the activity of their be- 
nevolence, their contempt of danger, their sufferings for Christ, 
their communion with God; and we call them apostles and 
martyrs. Butinthe Millennium, the generality of Christians 
will be like them; displaying the same spirit, possessing an 
equal or greater measure of devotion and love. They will all 
walk closely with God, and God will converse spiritually with 
them. 

Ill. In the Millenniom there will be an aboliiion of heresies 
and superstitions, and perfect unity in the church. 

The prophecies speak particularly of two great enemies to 
christianity that shall then be destroyed—The one is Mahome- 
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tanism, evidently described by St John; that impure and cruel 
system which has extended so widely in our world, which 
comprises such vast and populous regions, by which such mul- 
titudes are fatally destroyed. But triumphant as it has been, 
an end shall be put forever to this wide spread irreligion—to 
all its imposture, Jicentiousness, and despotism, so that a sin- 
gle trace of it shall not be seen in our world. 

The other great enemy to Christ, represented by the apos- 
tle, as ** Babylon the great,” the + mother of ae 
is Popery. This religion, by some, has been called Pag}nism 
in a christian dress; by others, a corruption of christianity. 
But whatever may be its designation, it is, I doubt not, the 
religion of the world, fighting against the true gospel of 
Christ; marking out a road to heaven, in direct opposition to 
that «strait and narrow way that leadeth unto life.” Liisa 
system so constructed as to bind the mind with the strongest 
fetters of ignorance and superstition, and to corrupt the heart 
by administering to the guilty conscience an opiate that the 
gospel knows nothing of. It-is a system the more dangerous 
on account of the exterior of taste, and beauty, and majesty 
with which it isinvested. But @ shall fall, with all its apparatus 
of confession, and mass, cediteranenn and images; with 
all its prayers for the dead, and wolatrous worship of the vir- 
gin, it shall fall; and the shout shall be heard in heaven, 
«s Babylon the great is fallen!’ : 

Then superstition, heresy, and false doctrines of every kind 
shall be extirpated. Infidglity shall disappear and leave not 
atrace behind; Socinianisi shall be extirpated ; Pelagianism 
shall expire ; and every other error which opposes the pure doc- 
trines of grace shall be forgotten, or remain as a monument of 

rpetual destruction. Nothing but unadulterated truth shall 
C heard from our pulpits; nothing but apostolical discipline 
maintained in our churches; nothing but the pure worship of 
God observed by his people. 

Then there will be perfect unity in the charch. * The Lord 
will be King over all the earth; in that day there shall be one 
Lord, and his name cne—I will give them one heart, and one 
way.” Zech. xiv, 9. * Thy watchmen shall lift up their 
voice; with the voice together shall they sing: for they shall 
see eye to eye, when the Lord shall bring again Zion.” Is, 
lii, 8. Then there will be no religious feuds, no asperities 
of party, nostrife and wrangling among the disciples of C'rist, 
«Ephraim shall not envy Judah, and Judah shall tot ox 
Ephraim.” There will be no animosities between m:uist rs$ 
no divisions in churches; no suspicions and jealousies among 
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private christians. ‘They will all be like the church of Jeru- 
salem when it was first planted, «of one heart and of one 
soul.’? Acts iv, 32 here Will be one way, one doctrine, one 
Worship. “Phe church visible will be one, as is the human 
body one, as our Saviour tells us, as © the Father and the Son 
are one,”’ 

Do any ask what particular church, among the many that 
now exist, will be the church of the Millennium? we cannot 
withGPertainty determine ; we would aot pretend to assert 
precisely how tt ts to be governed, bow tts ordinances are to be 
administered, how its worship ts to be conducted.—It will be 
achurch possessing gospel purity and apo-tolical simplicity. 

IV. Tn the Millennmtam the Jews sh lt be converted and re- 
stored. God shail take away the veal of unbehet from their 
hearts, and «graft them, the natural bronches, into their own 
olive tree,” Row. xi, 24, * Age tn Twill build thee, and thou 
shalt be built, O! virgin daughter of Israel, thou shalt again 
be adorned With tiny tabrets, and «halt go forth in the dances 
of them that make merry.”? This people shall again become 
the favorites of Heaven, and under the covenant of the gospel, 
be restored to a holy. happy, honorable state. They shall 
adore as the Messiah. the once despised Gahiean, and fix all 
their hopes of fe licttv on that very porsen whom their fathers 
slew and hanged upon a tree; —: theugh they are now dis- 
persed into all pariscof the world, yet the shepherd of Israel 
will gather them to his sacred fold, and restore them to the 
land of their fathers. “Phat they will be restored to the Holy 
Land, is evident trom the express language of prophecy 3 «I 
will bring you out from the people, and will gather you out of 
the countries wheren ye are si tered, witha mighty hand— 
and ye shall Know ‘that fam the Lord, when EL sball bring you 
into the land of [srael. into the country for the which I lifted 
up mine hand te give at to your fathers,’? Ez. xx, 34. 42. 
« Benold the days cone when tit sh H be seid: tue Lord liv- 
eth, that brought up the children of Israel from the land of the 
North, and from all the lands whither he had driven thems; 
and TP will bring them again into their land that I gave unto 
their fathers.” Jer xvi, 14. 15. This land, though a small 
territory. will be sufficient for ali the Israelites when they are 
first converted to chertstianity ; for it will be restored to its 
original fruitfulmess, and become as fertile as when it con- 
tained ten milbions of tubabitants.—As they increase from age 
to age, they will bre Bi for th ou the might hand and on the left, 
extend on every side, ** re pair the w Aste places, and raise up 
the desolations of many generations.’ 
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0! what a glorious day will that be when the ignorant, the 
prejudiced, the long oppressed Jews shall again become a 
“royal nation, a peculiar people,” eulisted ander the standard 
of Jesus, and press to their hearts his cross as their only 
hope and joy: when the holy land shall be wrested from the 
hands of infidels by a power greater than that of the Crusades 
—when those places nemorable tn sacred history shall be ren- 
dered illustrious by christian achrevements ; when songs of 
praise shall again be chaunted on Mount Zion; whenin Beth- 
lehem the birth of the Redeemer shall be celebrated, and in 
Nazareth the story told of the youth of Jesus, and in Jerusa- 
Jem his death commemorated, and relied upon as the only 
foundation of a sinner’s hope 5; when from Dan to Beersheba, 
there shall be one universal shout, » God forbid that we should- 
glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” &c. O! 
thou God of Jacob, hasten this glorious day, and Israel shall 
rejoice, and we Gentiles shall be glad. 

V. Inthe Millennium there will be universal peace among all 
nations. God « will cause wars to cease from the ends of the 
earth, and break the bow and cut the spear in sunder, and 
burn the chariot in the fire.’ Ps. xvi, 9. ++ The mountains 
shall bring forth peace to God’s people, and they shall dwell 
in a peaceable habitation, and in sure dwellings, and in quiet 
resting places, Ps. Ixxxii, 3. ** And they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.’’ Isaiah ii, 4. 

Then too, it is evident from Scripture, there will be peace 
in all communities and families. [tis expressed by the strong- 
ly figurative language of the prophet 3; ** the wolf also shall 
dwell with the lam), and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid; and the calf and the young lion and the fatling togethers 
and a little child shall lead them; and the cow and the bear 
shall feed, their young ones shall lie down together: and the 
lion shall eat straw like the ox, and the suckling child shall 
play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall put 
his hand on the cockatrices den —they shall not burt nor des- 
troy in all my holy mountain. Isaiah ii, 6—9. 

O! how delightful will the day be, when there shall be no 
jarring interests in our world; when lying end slander, scan- 
dal and backbiting shall be no more 3 when there shall be no 
tattlers and * busy-bodies” among men and women—no mean 
suspicion and jealousy ; but universal good-will, and harmo- 
ny, and love; when all nations and countries. towns and fam- 
Hies shall be at peace in themselves: at peace with one another; 
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at peace with their God—Is not this like the “wolf and the 
lamb feeding together,” like the fulfilment of the gracious prom- 
ise; ** Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” 

Vi. In the Millennium there will be great temporal feli- 
city. This must necessarily follow from what has been said. 
—If men are then free from the dominion of baneful pas- 
sions, if they are intelligent and holy, if they be at peace 
with God and with others, they must possess a high de- 
gree of felicity. What is there that will not then promote 
their happiness? The civil government of all nations will 
be wise, upright, beneficent, and merciful. We know not 
with certainty what form of government may subsist ; (but 
we do know, that all despotism which oppresses the people 
shall be destroyed ; that all absolute monarchy shall_be put 
down, as opposing the civil and religious rights of man.)— 
There will be no civil or ecclesiastical tyranny 3; no servitude 
of any kind, no national or individual slavery; all shall be as 
free as the air which they breathe, lightsome as the sun which 
shines upon then,—* Ethiopia will stretch out her hands unto 
God and men, and proclaim that sheis free indeed.” 

There must be universal happiness at that period, for there 
will be no judgments from God, no pestilence, no famine, no 
earthquakes, but constant communications of divine blessings, 
both upon soul and body:—-are not the greater part of the mis- 
eries which we see around us the consequence of the indulgence 
of sin? When holiness then is universally practised, how few 
comparative miseries will afflict our world. There will be 
greater health; for luxury and extravagance, gluttony and in- 
temperance shall be unknown. There will be freedom from all 
excessive labor. I do not mean that there will be indolence, 
some useful occupation, | doubt not, will be followed by every 
individual, and be esteemed necessary for the health of the body, 
the vigor of the mind, and the comfort of life. But the land 
will be rendered by God more fertile; as the prophet tells us, 
« the parched ground shall become a pool, and the thirsty land 
springs of water; inthe habitation of dragons, where each lay, 
shall be grass with reeds and rushes,” Isa. xxxv, 7. Men 
will live to a greater age at that period ; in consequence of 
which the earth will be thickly populated ; twenty or fifty 
times more populous than it is now: so that in the end the 
number of those that are saved shall greatly exceed that of 
those who are lost, 

VIL .Finally —In the Millennium there will be universal joy 
on earth and in heaven. Extatic gratitude shall swell every 
heart, and songs of salvation float in every breeze.- «Ye shall 
xo out with joy, and be led forth with peace—From the ends 
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of the earth shall be heard songs, even glory to the righte- 
ous.” [nanimate nature ttself shall appear to concur with 
the pious in their praises to God, in obedience to the com- 

mand of their wean ani lower parts of the earth, 
break forth info singing. ye mountains, O! forest, and e very 
tree therein; for the Lord bath redeemed Jacob and elo- 
rified himself in fsraect, fieaven shall respond to earth-— 
se Ailetuta: sal ation at “ta: 8 vetnel beep ae } and power unto 
the Lord our God. Alleluia, tae Lord God omnipotent reign- 
eth.’”—New joy shall be felt by the angels; by the prophets, 
apostles, and bs all the satuts.—* Phe Lord thy God in the 
midst of thee is mighty; he will save—he will rejoice over 
thee with joy—he will vest tu lis love; he will joy over thee 
With singing.’ 

How long shali this happy state continue? ‘The apostle tells 
us that Satan siail be bound « a thousand years.”’—Some 
suppose ihat as many years are meant as there ave days in 
this period, that ts, 365.000. But this opinion, it seems te 
me, 18 incorrect; inconsistent with those many passages of 
the word of God which speak of the day of judgement as 
nearer, than on this supposition, it could bez and inconsistent 
with the language of scripture, which represests this world in 
its general course aseviland = tcked. Bestdes.a few minute’s 
calculation would convince yor of the tsuflictency of the 
world to hold so great a number of human beings as must then 
be living. if this state were to continue so long. 

I therefore adopt the sentiment that it ts lite ‘ally a thous- 
and vears that this happy state ts to endure. 

But how shall this great and joyful event be brought abut ? 
Here too there is divei ity of opiton. some suppose that if 
will be tutraduced by oii: artlous interference—that nothing 
short of the Inast stipendaus miracles can effect sucha mighty 
change. Bat Lrather incline to the opinion that there are 
(what may be termed) natural resources enough in the chris- 
tian church, when awakened by resis nce, and called foith 
into action, to introduce the Millennial kingdom, and establish 
the glories ‘if eternal truth tn other words, that it shall be 
effected gradually.——that i will be preceded and accompanied 
by the judgments of God upon the w icked, and by the exten- 
sive outpouring of the Moly Spirit.—that it will be the result 
of measures new in operation, to which an Increased and 
powerful impulse will be given, and of other measures yet to be 
devised, aided by tnorovsements in art and science;—that it 
will be accomplished hy missions to the heathen, the dissemi- 
nation of the Scriptures, the powerful preaching of the Gospel, 

Vor. x. Vo, 9.— September, 1827, 58 
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improved education in youth, and the united prayer, eenstant, 
fervent and persevering, of the whole church. ‘“Phese means 
and others of a similar nature, under the blessing of the Al- 
mighty, will be sufficient, | think, for the conversion and hap- 
piness of a perishing world, 

But when shall this period of christian triumph arrive? On 
this subject L would speak with caution; for the time of, all 
future events is hidden from us.—** ii is not for us to know the 
times and seasons which the Father bath put in his own 
power,” Acts,i, 7. Some in view of the benevolent exertions 
Which mark the period in which we live—of those numerous 
institutions which are every where diffusing light and conso- 
Jation, have, in all the ardor of expectation, viewed the latter 
day as dawning upon our world, and all its splendid glories 
ready in a very few years to burst upon our view. Bat when 
we consider that this event is to be accomplished by ordinary 
means, without the agency of miracles; when we consider 
that the religion of Jesus in its purity is not professed by one 
twentieth of the inhabitants of the world, must we not view 
the period as more remote? 

i shall-not here enter into any chronological calculations 
on this subject. T would express an opinion, though with 
modesty, that probably in the 2000th year of the christian era 
will be seen the full lustre and perfect glory of the Millen- 
nium3—-that the seventh thousand of the years of the world’s 
existence will prove a glorious Sabbath of rest, and peace, and 
joy—on which the Sun of righteousness shall shed his hallowed 
beams in all theirsplendor. But stil i think that the preseng 
extraordinary exertions making in the church, hereafter to be 
enlarged, shall extend to that period, and with other instru- 
ments which God may use, be the means of bringing the whole 
world in subjection to the Redeemer. We shall not tive 
to see this glorious event; but we may partake of its enjoy- 
ments by imbibing its spirit; we may help it forward by our 
example, our labors, and our prayers. 

Numerous are the institutions which have been established 
in different parts of Christendom to accelerate this glorions 
day. At this period, when there is a general movement of 
the church upon earth, every means seems employed for the ex- 
tensive diffusion of the light of truth. A missionary spirit is 
enkindled and has gone forth. Hundreds have embarked in 
the noble work of carrying the light of the gospel to the 
perishing heathen; hundreds are now employed in-bearing the 
means of grace to the destitute parts of cur own country. 
Need I say that these exertious have been crowned with sac- 
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cess——that the first fruits of their labors have been gathered 
into the heavenly garner; that their victories have already 
been splendid and honorable. Look to India—see how many, 
through the instrumentality of these missionaries, have re- 
nounced the bloody rites of their religion, the sacrifices of 
their children, the immolation of their bodies, their ceremo- 
nies of superstition, and have embraced the benign gospel of 
peace. Look fo the southern part of Africa, and you see the 
rudest of the human race civilized by the gospel; the poor 
Hottentot, who a few years ago was sunk to the lowest state 
of degradation elevated by christianity, and taking his place 
among the children of God, enjoying comfort apd happiness 
in this world, with a prospect of eternal felicity in the world 
to come, Look to the islands of the South Sea and the Paci- 
fice——a few years ago their inhabitants were noted for their 
gavageness, their sensuality. their cruelty; for every thing 
Which degrades the human character. Look at them now— 
they bave cast away thei idols. and established the worship 
of the true God. ‘Phe Sabbath is strictly observed ; multi- 
tudes are seen in groups going up to the sanctuary 3 the do- 
mestic altar is reared; family worship is observed 3 thousands 
have learned to read the oracles of God. Draw nearer home, 
and look to the aborigines of your own country; look to 
Brainerd, and Elliot and Union; and see what is there doing 
for the salvation of the western tribes—see the savage warrior 
under the influence of the religion of Jesus, meek and gentle 
asalamb. Enter the schools for the instraction of the young: 
see the Indian children reading the word of God, lisping ado- 
rations to the Saviour, and verifying the prediction, «Out of 
the mouths of babes thou hast ordained praise.” 

In view of these triumphs of the cross, let the church arise 
and address her Lord and King in the language of him who 
often prayed for the prosperity of Zion. © Gird thy sword 
upon thy thigh, OF most mighty, «ith thy glory and thy majesty. 
And in thy majesty ride prosperously. because of truth and 
meekness, and righteousness, and thy right hand shall teach 
thee terrible things.” 


BRIEF TEELUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE, 
Rom. xii, 8.—AHe that giveth, let him do it with simplicity. 2 Con. ix, 7 
For God loveth a cheerful giver. 
The sacred scriptures do never produce the effect for which 
they are intended, until with divine authority and practical 
impression, they bear on the hearts and lives of men. They 
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not only prescribe our duties, but also the motives from which 
these duties should be discharged. If we would secure the 
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pprobation of him who 


cnced by these motives which meet thea 
searches the heart. 

‘The two passages just quoted relate toaduty which is wor- 
thy of serious attention; a duty which is increasing in impor- 
tance with the revolution of every vear, with the changes of 
alinost every davza duty to the faithtnl discharge of which the 
richest blessing of Heaven, the love of God, ts annexed. He 
whe would secure this blessing must give with sempleeriys his 
motive, or intention should be, te promote the glory of God, 
Which is the great end for which man was created, and which 
—_ to be the supreme object ofall human pursuits. “This sim- 
plicity of tufention dn giving ts liconsistent with, and directly 
opposed to those selfish and sinister desigus oy which men are 
often influenced inthe dlisch weeofdury. When the Pharisees 
bestowed alms, they sounded a tramp t belore them, tia! (hey 
mishi have giory of men; they did not give with simplieitys their 
proj essed intention was, to relieve the suffering; bat) their 
real intention w iS, to fain the a Pilause Oo: men. They 
gave with duplicity, shameful, criminal duplicity. Hence 
the instructions of the Saviour to his disciples: Hohen thou doest 
alons. let not thy le fi hand Iinow a hu right hand coeh: that 
thine ile bay », 7 s-ryre and ; l Lay Same rf seelh FY) secrel. 
himself stall i 
of men, but the glory of Gori, sa rewards according to the 
purity of motive with which his is obeyed. ‘Phis ts that 
simplicity, that singleness 7 heart as the word is, in other 
places translated, which will always meet the approbation of 
God, 

If this is, indeed our motive: icf object is to pro- 
mote the glory of God, to advance the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
this will determine the amount of our offeri es to the treas- 
urs of the Lord. Ran the word, yreiey ait, here rendeved 
speplierty, is in other places rendered tf an, Vil, 23 
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th ese re ad irks might be rendered; he that wiveth, let bim do it 


with liberality. It is a fact that he whose unde rstunding ig 
enlightened and his beart impressed with the truth of God's 
word, will feel himself bound to contribute a part of his pro- 
perty for the purpose of advancing the kingdom of that Re- 
deemer who laid down his life for the salvation of a sinful 
world. He who is ready to offer his life for Christ’s sake, as 
all true disciples ought to be, will give for the same purpose, 
a small part of his wealth. 
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But the Lord loveth a cheerful giver. ‘The word, tAapor, 
here rendered, cheerful, occurs in noe other place in the New 
Testament. it means one whose countenance shines, or man- 
ifests satisfaction and joy. “This is the giver whom God lov- 
eth, and who is contrasted with him who gives. adeed, but 
grudsingly, ov with gric). (ev Avavg,) is tf he was parting with 
a triend; with lim aise wie gives seam mecesstty, in whose 
heart the design never would arise, if lefi to himself; but a 
regard to bis standing in society, the request of some person 
Whose good opinion he values, Coustrain lim te give something. 
However successtul such an one niay be in securing the good 
opinion of men, he- can never enjoy the approbation of God. 
His glory is not the object which be aims to promote. 

Our remarks are wot intended to embrace the whole range 
of christian charities; they will be confined chiefly to the duty 
of contributing to the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, 
of diffusing the light of the gospel through a dark and sinful 
and perishing world. By what means shali we be induced to 
give with cheerfulness, with joyous satisfaction for this pur- 
pose? 

If we are sensible of the infinite value of the gospel to our- 
selves, we shall be prepared to feel for others who are desti- 
tute of it. Every conviction we feel respecting cur own dan- 
ger on account of sin, ill incline us to think of others who are 
in the same condemnation. When we enjoy the sweetness and 
blessedness of hope through a crucified Saviour. we shall think 
of those who have no hope. and are without God im the wo ‘d. 
When faith presents to our view the realities of eternity, the 
inheritance of the saints in light, the mansions, the thrones, 
the crowns which await us in heaven, we siiall think of those 
into whose minds such cheering prospects never enter, whose 
hearts are locked up in the fetters of unbelief. or phrensied 
with error and superstition. When we read the word of God, 
and find it sweet to our taste; when we enter the house of 
God and find it good to be there, we think of those who have 
no Bible, no house of God to instruct, to direct and comfort 
them. This feeling. mingling with the devout exercise of our 
own hearts, will become a principle of action, under the influ- 
ence of which, as God may enable us, we shall give cheertully 
to send the gospel to those who are perishing for lak of knowl- 
edge. 

Another thing of similar tendency, is a correct knowledge 
of the real state of the world. There are many pious people 
who read none of those weekly or monthly veligious publica- 
tions from which this information may be obtained. They are 
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not destitute of feeling, indecd; but this feeling is confined al- 
most entirely to the limited circle of their persona: acquaint- 
ance. If this feeling of commiseration ever extends beyond 
this circle, for want of correct information to give it life and 
vigor, itis with too much feebleness to produce any practical 
effect. “Phose whe are objects of their christian compassion 
are notin danger of perishing for want ot the gospel and its ordi- 
pances; but becaas the gospel and its means of salvation are 
neglected; the Saviour, with all his blessings, is deliberately 
rejected, lence the motive to contribute for the purpose of 
sending the gospel to those who are destitute, does not bear on 
their minds. “Phis motive is derived from a knowledge of the 
real state of the world, which they dont Possess, It the con- 
dition of thousands, of mi! 4. Within the United States, who 
enjoy not the privdeges o! gospel: uf the deplorable state 
of six handred millions of the baman race, totally ignorant of 
the Bible, of the Saviour aud his salvation, whose minds are 
filled with the most absard aud pernicious errors and supersti- 
tions; were clearty presented to their minds, and frequently 
pressed on thetr attention, if could not be without effect 3 they 
would give more liberally and more cheerfally thanthey now do, 
that some aft least of these perishing millions might be instruct- 
ed and saved by the gospel. These statements, not the result 
of mere conjecture, but of personal obsers ation, would enlarge 
the sphere of their knowledge on these subjects, and give a 
new impulse to their hearts: under the influence of which they 
would consider it a privilege and find it their joy to be instru. 
mental, by their contributions, in restoring, if it were but one 
soul, from the perils of perdition to the favor of God. We 
cannot, therefore, but regret that so many families are with- 
out the eweekly and monthly chansels of religious intelligence, 
They are doing less than they would do, because they are igne- 
rant of the real wants of the world; and they are ignorant be- 
cause they read none of these papers or Magazines which 
contain this information, My people, saith the Lord, perish 
for lack of knowledge: with equal truth if may be said; many 
‘of my people are inactive for lack of this kind of knowledge, 

These contrilintions will be the more cheerful, if they are 
the result, not of Caprice, or mere transient impressions, but 
of principle, What is given only from the impulse of the mo- 
ment, may be regretted, when that impulse has died away ; 
but that which is given from principle will bear reflection, 
and will afford increasing pleasure from this reflection. This 
is the method which Paul recommended to the Corinthians : 
Every man according ashe purposeth in his heart so let him give. 
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The word. mpoapertat, here translated, purposeth, occurs in no 
other placein the New Testament. [t is compounded o! 790, 
before and aupeouat, to chouse, to prefer. Ut signifies a choiwe, 
or determination, dae result of deliberation, not of momentary 
impulse 3 a determination, or purpose. formed before, to be care 
ried into action as soon as the proper occasion shall arrive. 
This perfectly accords with the remarks just made. De- 
liberation implies the knowledge of those subjects about 
which we deliberate. Are we, on evidence which cannot be 
resisted, convinced ihat there is,in ourown and foreign coun- 
tries, a very great want of Bibles, of Ministers of the Gospel, 
of Missionaries, of Religious ‘Tracts, of Sabbath Schools?— 
Here is matter for deep and serious reflection, We will 
compare these wants with the ability which God has givenus 
to supply them. “The result will be a deliberate purpese that 
we will give so much to the Biole Society. to the Education 
Society, to the Missionary Society. to the Pract Society, to 
the support of Sabbath Schools. We give it from principle 
and from choice. and therefore cheerfully. 

Something may be done te promote cheerfulness in: giving 
by prudent arrangements in pecuniary matters. We will 
suppose that your circumstances will not justify your giving 
more, and that your conscience will not permit you to give 
less than $10 a year; or, inother words, that you are amem- 
ber of all the five societies just mentioned. and that vou give 
$2 toeach of them. Now the plan is this: from the first mo- 
ney you receive, lay by this S10, let it not mix any more with 
the funds intended for ordinary purposes ; make «ll your 
subsequent calculations, as to the use of money, without this 
sum. When the time of payment to each of these Societies 
shall arrive, the money will be ready. and you will give it 
cheerfully, without diminishing the funds appropriated te daily 
use. T hat you Can spare this sums just as certain as that you 
could pass through the year without embarrassment if you 
bad, at the time, receive “l this much less than you did. We 
will suppose it is $60 you have received: of which you lay 
by $10 which you consecrate to God. Now, suppose that, in- 
stead of $60 you hed received but 503 could you not have 
passed through the vithoutany matertal dificuitv? Phe 
probability is that 1) you do not adopt this method, when the 
time of payment arrives, vour resources may be so scanty that 
you cannot pay Without so ue inconveniences: and the f elinge 
of this inconvenience will preven! thate «fh gh ‘ss ith which 
you would otherwise present your offering. Or your funds 
may be entirely exhausted, an: d payment aunt be de aye ds; the 
society will be disappointed and embarrassed: for punctual 
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ty is the life of these institutions. This will, as it ought to 
do. give you anxiety instead of pleasure. This, too, is Paul’s 
method: Upon the. first day of the week let every one of you lag 
by him i» store, as God hah prospered him, that there be no 
gatherings when Tcome. The aunual amount was' thus to be 
laid by, not af once, but in weekly portions. The principle is 
the saine ; the object is the same; that the amount might be 
ready when the demand for it is made. We recommend this 
method, not with the uncertainty of conjecture, but with the 
confidence arising from actual experience. Resources, very 
limited when compared with the demands on them, thus man- 
aged, will give you the pleasure of supporting with punctuali- 
ty and cheerft ulness all the above-mentioned societies. 

Although it is our duty to persevere in the use of means, 
leaving it with God, whose prerogative it is to give the in- 
crease, yet if IS eatitis aftine to know that our efforts are, in some 
degree. successful) Ef we labor to give instruction, to know 
that this instraction ts received ; if we contribute for the ad- 
vancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, to know that this 
kingdom is advancing; this is truly encouraging. Under 
the influence of this delightful impulse, we cannot but give 
cheerfully, as God may enable us. The religious journal 
above reverred to, will give us this tuformation. Indeed, 
the man who does not read these Journals denies himself a 
pleasure of the purest kind, which cannot be derived from any 
other source. rhe change in ihe religious world which has 
taken piace within the last thirty years, is so great, that to 
have gained beliet, in foretelling iteven among christians at 
that period, would have required a prophet, attesting his com- 
mission from heaven by miracles; his predictions of such a 
stafe of things af this day, could not hiave been received on less 
authority b ‘The ¢ pia for thi rly years to come will surely 
progress 5 for the Lord has promised to give the heathen to His 
nate for: L posat ssi on. Canwe, then, deny ourselves the please 
ure of “hel [ping for want this grand movement, of aiding in this 
moral reformation of a dark, a sinful, a miserable world? By 
giving cheerfully for those purposes, we secure for ourselves a 
source of pleasing reflection, of pure enjoyment, of which the 
vicissitudes of time cannot depri ive us. 

The appredation of the wise and the pious contributes some- 
thing to our | a in this lifes the approbation of an en- 
lightened conscience, still more ; but more than all, the ap- 
frobation of God “6 the rejovcing of the heart. Who, then, are 
most likely to secure this approbation ; those who give noth- 
ing; or those who give, indeed, but give grudgingly ; or those 
who give cheerfully?) God himself has answered the question : 
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and this answer will be the same at the great day of accounts 
that it is now; the Lord loveth a cheerful giver: and he whom 
the Lord loveth, must be happy both im time and eternity. 
Numerous and powerful as are the motives to contribute for 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom, yet there are objec- 
tions frequently urged against this christian liberality. To give 
cheerfully, the mind must be entirely frec fromthe influence of 
these objections; some of these will, therefure, be noticed.— To 


he continued. ’ HERMON, 


THE MINISTER OF CHRIST.—No. III. 


If the office of the Cirtstian Sinister has been truly de- 
scribed, we may well join in the exclamation of the Apostle, 
6¢ Who is sufficient for these things??? How sacred the charge 
committed to the «ministers of Christ, the stewards of the 
mysteries of God.” Es is required in stewards, that a man 
be found faithful.?? and from those to whom such talents are 
consigned, we may expect that the strictest account will be 
demanded at the coming of our Lord. Lo situations of earthly 
eminence, the respousibility bears a due proportion to the 
honor. It is so in this case, and the ambassador of Jehovah 
has reason to tremble lest he disgrace the cause in which he 
is engaged, 

While we ought tobe watchful, and to see that we fulfil our 
ministry, we may likewise find cause for joy and gratitude, 
in its excellence and importance. We are the servants of the 
Lord of Hosts. [t is ours to feed the church of God, which 
he has purchased with his own blood. However lowly, then, 
we may be in our earthly condition, however despised by 
men, and however willing to abase ourselves In our own per- 
sonal character ; let it not be forgotten, that we hold an office 
of which we need never be ashamed.—in which we ought to 
glory, and which has for its object the highest good of our 
fellow men. The declarations ofour Lord to his disciples, are 
applicable to us; ** Whosoever therefore shall confess me be- 
fore men, him will I confess also, before my Father which is 
in heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before men, him 
will I deny before my Father which is in heaven.”* And 
again, * Whosoever shall be ashamed of me.and of my words, 
in this adulterous and sinfal generation, of him also shall the 
son of man be ashamed, when he cometh tn the glory of his 
Father, with the holy angels."} The lamentable fall of Peter 

* Matt. x. f Mark viii, 34, 38. 
Von. x. Vo, 9.-— September, 1827. 50 
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may convince us that the spirit here forbidden, is one to which 
we may be tempted. It is pleasing to learn that this same 
Peter was the first to preach Christ crucified before assembled 
thousands, and ove of the most ready to suffer for his sake. 

Let the Apost! Paul be our example. He has said; «© Be 
ye followers of me, as i fotiow Cirist;’? and in this particu- 
lar, we are safe in following his footsteps. ++ Lam not asham- 
ed,” says he, sof the gospel of Christ ; for itis the power of 
God unto salvation, to every one that ‘be ‘heveth: to the Jew 
first, and also to the Greek."* ‘Lo Timothy, his dearly be- 
loved son, we hear him saying, © Be not thou, therefore, 
ashamed of the testimony of the Lived. -— 

The conviction that we are serving Godin a way which he 
has himself appointed, is sufficient to embolden us in every 
situation: and the prospect of a glorious reward is held forth 
as an encouragement to our languishing hopes. In devoting 
ourselves entirely to the ministry of reconciliation, we may 
be called upon to forsake bright and alluring prospects of 
a worldly nature. God has promised an abundant indemnity. 
“Verily, say unto you, there is no man that hath left house, 
or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or chil- 
dren, or lands, for. my sake and the gospel’s ; but he shall re- 
ceive an hundred fold now in this time, houses, and brethren, 
and sisters, and mothers, and children, and hk “hy with perse- 
cution, and in the world to come, eternal Life.??4 

The faithful pastor seldom goes through life cians seeing, 
evenin this house of his pilgrimage, enough to encourage his 
soul, and to cause joy thet he has devoted himself to an office 
so sacred. How delightful is it to such a one, to be permitted 
of God to comfort and revive the heart of the drooping dis- 
ciple, to pour the balm of joy into the wounds of the bereaved, 
to lay before the tre mbling penitent the riches of evangelical 
promise, and to behold the sinile of hope kindling up the coun- 
tenance Which has been marred with grief! It is at such an 
hour, that the man of benevolent feelings will rejoice in being 
the humble instrument of communicating nanan Itis in 
the season of affliction and tears, that the minister of Jesus 
is sought after, even by those who have in time past treated 
him and his services with neglect. Then it is that the world 
has lost its charm to the troubled spirit, and can afford no so- 
lace: the condolence of the pious is found to be the surest re- 
lief, the religion of the Bible the only source of consolation.— 
And in addition to cases of this kind, which are constantly 
occurring, the preacher of the gospel will discover from time to 

* Rom. i, 16, +2 Tim.i, 8. + Mark x, 29, 30. 
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time that the word of God has with power reached same heart, 
and brought home to the conscience a salutary conviction of 
sing Here, while his prudeuce, his zeal, and his spiritual wis- 
dom are put to the test, and while he trembles lest he should 
mislead the confiding mourner, his heart will rejoice in the 
hope that God has begun the work in mercy, and that he will 
complete the salvation of the soul. And then to mingle his 
thanksgiving with the joy of the new-born soul, to witness the 
power of divine grace, to find new ardor enkindled by lan- 
guage warm from the heart of the exulting believer, to feel his 
faith strengthened by perceiving the manifest traces of God's 
own hand,—these are joys which make his kLeaviest toils 
themselves a pleasure. But if instead of one or two made to 
feel the power of the truth, he beholds multitudes under its in- 
fluence,—and if a deep and spreading concern is witnessed 
among his flock: if on every side souls are awakened, and he 
hears another and another taking up the new song of Joy and 
praise,—ifa revival of pure religion is granted to his people, 
he has in this a satisfaction which ts inferior to nothing on 
this side of heaven. And though the ardor of this Joyful sea- 
son may too soon depart, yet he still finds his reward in be- 
holding his children walking in the truth, dwelling in love 
and harmony, and in being hailed by many as the instruments 
blessed by God to the salvation of their souls. Inshort, the 
devout pastor will feel that he has a recompense infinitely be- 
yond his deserts, in every sinner converted, in every believer 
rendered more faithful, inevery backslider reclaimed and in 
every mourner comforted, . 

The Christian minister needs nothing but an unwavering 
reliance upon the faithfulness of God, to secure him from all 
anxiety as to what he may lose for Chirist’s sake, and to fill 
his heart with joy at the prospect of a future rest and recom- 
pense. It was this which encouraged and enlivened the aged 
Paul, in looking back upon a life of toil, privation, and suf- 
fering: it was this which enabled him so forcibly to exhort his 
son in the gospel. «But watch thou in all things,” he says to 
Timothy, “endure afflictions, do the work of an evangelist, 
make full proof of thy ministry. For [am now ready to be 
offered, and the timeof my departure isat hand. [have fought 
a good fight, I have finished my course, IT have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me a_crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge shall give me at that day: 
and not to me only, but unto all them that love his appear- 
ing.”* Itis this hope which cheers the servant of God in the 
*2 Tim. iv, 5. 
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darkest hours of his pilgrimage. He hath respect unto the re- 
compense of the reward. And even inthose days when perse- 
cution raged, when he who preached Christ crucified did it 
at the hazard of his life, the Contessors and M ityrs went joy- 
fully to prison and te death, knowing that they had in heaven 
amore enduring substance than that which was lest by the 
spoiling of their goods. Et is a notion altogether unwarrant- 
ed by the word of God, that the believer is not to set before 
his eyes the rewards of heaven as a motiveto action. We are 
exhorted to have respect to this very thing; and the blessed- 
ness of the other world is held forth to us for this very end, 
that we may make it an object of pursuit. And could we but 
catcha glimpse of those heavenly seats, how would the feeble 
spirit be elated, and the cold heart warmed! There shall the 
faithful pastor meet with the souls whom he, as, the instru- 
ment of God, has snatched as brands from the burning.— 
There, Withhis dear people, shall he sit down in the company 
of Abraham, and Isaac and all the redeemed of God. 

There shall he find all his fears driven away, all his hopes 
realized, the Lord Jesus exalted, and his saints admitted to 
glory. Let the anticipations of these joys enliven our faith, 
and quicken our ardor, and confirm us in assiduous and ear- 
nest labor; for «they that be wise shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament; and they that turn many to righteous- 
ness, as thestars for ever and ever *®” 

*Dan. xii, S. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A PASTOR AND A PREACHBR, 


When Ls e so many christian Congr gations apparcutly sat- 
isfied with the religious instruction which they derive from 
merely hearing a sermon once a week. or perhaps only once 
a month, Paw induced to suspect that they have never consid. 
ered the difference between a pas or and a preacher. 

This difference enbraces many points of practical impor- 
tance, among which we may enumerate and discuss the fol- 
lowing. 

I. The minister who merely occumes a pulpit occasionally, 
cannot preach as well as a pevmane t} astor. 

Having the feelings of other meu. the minister must of 
course feel fur less interest in the eternal concerns of those 
to whom be is almost a stranger, than of those among whom 
he dwells, and for whom he naturally feels a strong affection. 
With the strength or weakness of this fecling the power of the 
preaching usually corresponds, and :when it is entirely want- 
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ing, the preaching becomes eutirely powerless. Tt is in vain 
for us to say, that this onght net so to be.” for it isse, and 
we must submit to if. We may desire a preacher who feels as 
deep an interest in the welfare of immortal souls in one place, 
as in another. Bat God has wot sent us such mens and it is 
both our duty and interest to improve the labors of such as he 
has sent in the wisest way. 

Again, the minister, who sees his charge only on the Sab- 
bath, Can never know how to preach to them appropriately, 
he cannot prepare his sermons with refererce to their local 
prejudices, their peculiar besetting sins. their popular errors, 
and their religious feelings, for be ts tgnorant of them. It 
aveils Hothing for usta console ourselves with the adage, that 
ssthe ti:uth will never be losi,”? because it is not true, with re- 
gard tous, though ttomay be with regard to God. We might 
as well expect a lawyer to plead and gain his cause without a 
brief, as a minister to preach successfully without a Knowl- 
edge of the circumstances of his hearers. "Phe one might de- 
Claim eloquenth concerning som. fundamental points of law, 
the obligation of justice, or the loveliness of mercy, but he 
must fail of making any impression, unless he casually falls 
upon the merits of the cases; and the other might discourse pro- 
foundly on the doctrines of religion, aud the duties of life, but 
never, unless accidentally, would bis word reach and impress 
the impeniteut heart. 

Finally. if the occasional preacher is wise enough to per- 
ceive these difficulties, and sensitive enough to feel them, it 
will! probably se discourage his heart that he will preach 
Without ardor or hope. and pray without ferver or faith 
And then what are his labors worth?) Atis they will proba- 
bls he without froit on earth. or reward in Eleaven. 

Ail these difieultties the settled pastor hha escape. And 
if he isa good man, and faithfalin visiting his flock. (without 
wht hh he foes tat deserve the name of pastor.) he will fre] 
deeply inferesied in their sals ation. —He will know how right- 
Ki to divide the trath, and give to each a portion in due sea- 
sor. Hope cheered by indications of the presence of the 
Spirit, and faith strengthened by signs of suecess, will con- 
stantly encourage bis heart to go on and prosper, And thus 
his preaching wilh be wath fife and energy 

I) The vccasiovel preac! er con o vis tihe sick avd dying. 

There are few duties of the sacre effee more off cling to, 
the minister, and more endearing to the people. than those 
connected with seenes of saffertue. Ptis true that impres- 
sions, made upon the impenitent heart in seasous of sickness, 
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are usually evanescent; and equally true that death-bed re- 
pentances are generally delusive, if we may judge from the 
fact, that most of those, who appear to repent, in the prospect 
of death, if restored to health, return to their sins again. — 
Yet, who is there, who would not desire a faithful application 
of all the means of salvation? Wio would not choose that the 
voice of prayer should plead for his dying friend, though it 
might be with desire and hope rather than faith? What «ife 
or mother would not wish to have her minister visit the couch 
of a dying husband, or darling child, and with words of chris- 
tian comfort, sustain her breaking heart in that dark and try- 
ing hour? And especially what christian would not love to 
have his passage across the dark valley cheered by the voice 
of him who had been his shepherd in this wilderness ? 

None of these interesting though distressing duties can the 
occasional preacher perform, because he has other duties 
which absorb his time. But the settled pastor can, and does 
perform them. when his support from his people is such that 
he can devote all his time to lis vacation. 

IIL. Another vmportan' cla s of pastoral duties embraces the 
aural and relig: us culture of ‘he young. 

Children derive very littl beoefit from preaching. Their 
minds are too narrow to compass the scope of a sermon, and 
too volatile to retain it. And tf the parents are unable or not 
disposed to give them religious jostruction, and subject them 
to moral discipline, they will be left to grow up without moral 
prince iple, liable to the practice of gross vices, and the com- 
mission of deadly crimes, and exp: te to disgrace and ruin 
onearth, and everlasting perdition in hell. dn the training of 
youth the influence of a farthful pastor is very great, and 
though gradual in its operation, leads to mighty and blessed 
results. And none but a settled pastor can even possess this 
influence, or perform these duties. [ris trae that Sabbath 
Schools. have wrought wonders in this ways; they have saved 
many a boy from early rutn, and have caused inany a mother’s 
heart to rejoice, as she has witnessed the strength of moral 
principle. and the depth of religious feeling in the hearts of 
her children. But Sabbath Schools never prosper, when there 
is not a settled pasior. Ef they are established, they soon 
wither and perish, like summer verdure among the chills of 
winter. 

Children are usually slow in bestowing their confidence on 
their seniors, especially their teachers. And, therefore, it is 
necessary that the religious instructor, which the people have 
chosen, should dwell among them, and feel it his privilege and 
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his duty to visit them as a christian friend, and to aid them in 
training their children for the world of glory. In order to 
Win their young hearts from the world, and lead them in the 
way to Heaven, he must gain their confidence by his holiness, 
tenderness, and faithfulness. Many a postor does this so ef- 
fectually, that all the children of his charge will love to be in 
his presence, and listen to bis conversation ; and while their 
eyes brighten with interest, and their cheeks are flushed with 
animation, he m iv inake Impressions on thetr hearts, young 
and volatile as they ave, which will never be effaced, 

It is common to find this difference between the children of 
those who have a pastor and these who have not; namely, the 
latter are raised without much regard to religion, or much 
thonght about it, consequently religious tupressions, received 
in after life, make no permanent lodgement in their hearts, 
because there are so few kindred thoughts and feelings to bind 
them there, and thus their prospect of ever getting religion is 
rendered very feeble: while the former come up into life with 
this impression graven upon the tablet of their souls, thar re- 
ligion is the great concern of /tfe. And this will form a centre 
towards which other tratis will radiate, and other impres- 
sions gather, from all that they hear. or read, or think, till at 
length the thought of their want of religion becomes too op- 
pressive to be borne, and they go for refuge to him who came 
to bear the sinner’s burden. 

LV. 4 fourth particulars. that a pas‘or. or local preacher, 
ifa man /f picty and wisdom, can often prevent or heal domes- 
tic br-ls and locil fends, when an occas:onal preacher can exert 
no benefical fluence. 

A delicate and faithful appeal to the honor. friendship. in- 
terest, and conscience, of even worldly men, and certainly of 
others. if it comes from one who knows and loves them,—from 
one that they respect as a minister of reconciliation, and at 
the right time, may often assuage the milignant passions of 
men, asd quell their discords down to harmony. He can of- 
ten prevent offended parties from carr) ing their private quar- 
rels befere the court, and induce an amicable settlement. He 
will form a sort of bond of union among his people which will 
make society more harmonious and friendly. And surely 
those are influences to be desired. They are drops of oil upon 
the machinery of society, without which its motion ts grating 
and heavy. 

V. Another advantage of the pastor over the mere preacher is, 
his power to draw out to preaching those nnaccustomed ta at- 
fend. 
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There are always some men in every community, who have 
been disgusted with religion, because some of its preachers 
are weak or worthless men. or because the church contains 
some unworthy members; or who live been alienated through 
the wickedness of thi ir hearts, because the preacher and the bi- 
ble unmask and reprove their sins, and disturb their consen n- 
cessor have neglected uf, because amid the cares and busimess 
and pleasures of life thes have forgotion that isev have souls. 
With such cases the permanent pastor has power to become ac- 
quain'ed —to discover the ta eof the aifficulty, and either 
remove it, or aid in surmounting it. By a wise, friendly 
and hristian COUUS., sa “wooulSUuCiLtben to tie church, 
and periians finally to the Saviour. 

VI. Finaliv—- 7% wence of a 
cannot be possessed by ove who is a 


j 


pustor on p pul rw learning, 
rey a preacher. 

This influetice is sometimes vers great and valuable. If 
one were to ask what was the efficient cause of the superior 
intelligence of the mass of the people ols otland and New 
England, truth would answer,—the resident clergy. They 
have ever been the patrons of primary schools, and the pro- 
moters of general literature. Even in our own state almost 
every valuable classical school is tustituted. and cherished, by 
the few ministers we have. The enemy has said.—-It is be- 
cause they are ambitious that they potronize learnung. But 
while 1 see that the power of the clergy in other countries is 
based on ignorance, instead of learning, Linust charitably con- 
clude, that they patronize schools because they feel their im- 
portance, and know that tney weuld go to ruin if they did not, 
For they see that other men are so absorved and occupied in 
pursuing their own interest or enjoyment, that they usuaily 
neglect this matter. Most of the ministers of our state are men 
of some learning. and some talents, and some of them are men 
of high attainmentsinboth., Ef these men feel that they sustain 
the relation of pastors to their people, and visit among them as 
such, they will naturally, by their intercourse, create a taste 
for christian knowledge. and for all profitable learning. They 
will encourage a spirit of tnvestigation, aud lead men to think, 
They will cheer and arouse the lumble child of gentus, when 
distressed with poverty, disheartened with difidence, or weary 
with the severity of mentallaber, and they will direct his intel- 
lectual energies, so that at some future time, be may havea 
useful and powerful bearing on the world, 

With a feeling of the full farce of all these arguments, it 
will certainly be the prayer of every christian, and every en- 
lightened citizen, that our churches may have not only preach- 
ers, but pastors. PERE. 


} 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Messrs Eprrors,—Please to give the following brief skétch 
of the English Church Establishment a corner inthe Literary 
and Evangelical Magazine. ‘Phi. view of the pride and intol- 
erance which are fostered, and of the wrongs which are suf- 
fered in the most enlightened countries where a church estab- 
lishment prevails, will, E hope, awaken, in your readers, feel- 
ings of devout gratitude to Almighty God for the blessings of 
Religious Liberty ; and while it causes them to rejoice in their 
freedom from the evils of that double bondage—the union o 
political, with ecclesiastical tyranny, it ought to strengthen their 
attachment to that form of church government, which accords 
equally with the spirit and liberty “of the gospel and with the 
sentiments and feelings inspired by the genius of our Republi- 
can Institutions 

In the established Church of England, the King is consid- 
ered the head. Next tn order is the Archbishop, who is chief 
of thesclergy of a province, and has the inspection of the bi- 
shops and clergy, whom he may depose for any notorious of- 
fence. Next are the bishops, who, besides the administration 
of holy ordinances, have a supervision of the cle rey and peo- 
ple. The archdeacon is the bish p’s deputy; he bas his sepa- 
rate court for the cognizance of ecclesiastical causes. Both 
archbishops and bishops are elected by the dean and chapter, 
the exercise of whose elective power is merely a consumma- 
tion of the wishes of the king. The ina and chapter are 
composed of a number of canons or prebendaries ; they  per- 
form the services in the bishop’ scathetdral and are ‘his counsel 
in all ecclesiastical affairs. The parsons, rectors, vicars and 
curates are the subordinate classes, denominated clergy.— 
These, with the exception of the rectors, ofliciate in the pulpits. 
In fact, the parsons, vicars and curates perform all the reli- 
gious duties of the church 3 the rest of the Episcopal establish- 
ment are but clerical sinecurists. 

The annual expense of this splendid church establis! iments 
embracing upwards of ten thousand persons, exceeds twenty- 
two millions of dollars. And this oppressive burden is borne 
by the people of Great Britain, a portion of whom, the dissen- 
ters, pay a fifth part of the whole, to support a religion they 
do not profess, besides supporting. their own clergy.—This 
system of an-established church bears yet harder upon the 
Catholics of Ireland. The annual expense of the church es- 
tablishment forced upon Ireland is more than three millions of 
dollars, about four-fifths of which are paid by the catholics for 
Vou. x. Vo. 9.— September, 1927. 60 
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the support of the protestant clergy. whose religion they do 
not profess, and whose intolerance has deprived them of even 
their civil immunities. 

The receipts of the higher otficers of this hierarchy are as 
extravagant in amount as the raising of them is onerous to 
the people. The annual income of the archbishop is but little 
short of one hundred thousand dollars, and that of the bishops 
is about thirty-three thousand dollars, each. The average in- 
come of the officiating clergy is but six to seven hundred dol- 
lars; a small sum when contrasted with the emoluments ac- 
cruing to the sinecure offices before mentioned. ‘Though there 
are other sources of emolument, yet the principal revenue of 
the church establishment in Ireland is derived from tithes, 
levied upon the cattle, pigs, poultry, and potatoes of the cot- 
ters, the landed aristocracy bearing but a small portion of the 
burthen. With the cultivator of the soil, it is but poor incite- 
ment to industry to be constrained to pay over, of the avails of 
his hard earnings, proportionately to the protestant church. 
The harder he labors the more he contributes to the support of 
areligion which he cannot sanction ; and the more he adds to 
the income of a pampered priesthood, by which he is sorely op- 
pressed and persecuted. 

We cannot better conclude this article than by appending 
the remarks of an English writer, who treats of the abuses of 
the established church, more particularly as regards the reve- 
nue system in Irelaud. 

‘In England, where, in many parts, a mancannot cut a 
cabbage, pull a carrot, or gather a bunch of grapes, without 
giving notice to the spiritual locust, the system is sufficiently 
intolerable ; but in Ireland, from the mode of collecting tithes, 
those evils are aggravated ten fold. The Irish clergy gene- 
rally employ an agent, called a proctor, who, immediately be- 
fore harvest estimates the barrels of corn, tons of hay, or 
hundred weight of potatoes, he supposes are on the ground, 
and charging the market price ascertains the amount to be 
sold by the owner. The parson sometimes leases the tithes 
out to the proctor, at a fixed rent, like a farm; while the lat- 
ter, who in that case is called the middle proctor, not unfre- 
quently re-lets them to another. 

Under such a system, it is easy to conceive what the Irish 
must endure. From the proctors and middle proctors they can- 
not expect either lenity or indulgence. These men, probably 
strangers in the parish, have no motives for cultivating the 
friendship of the people ; and having farmed the tithe fora 
Stipulated sum, it is to be expected they will colleet it with 
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lhe utmost rigor, in order to realize the greatest profit from 
their bargain. The most distressing scenes are sometimes 
witnessed from their relentless proceedings. The half-fam- 
ished cotter, surrounded by a wretched family, clamorous for 
food, frequently beholds his fayorite cow, or the tenth part of 
the produce of his potatoe garden, carried off to fill the insati- 
able maw of clerical rapacity. +I have seen (says Mr Wake- 
field) the cow, the favorite cow, driven away, accompanied by 
the sighs, the tears, and the imprecations of a whole family, 
who were paddling after, through wet and dirt, to take their 
last affectionate farewell of this their only benefactor at the 
pound gate. I have heard, with emotions which I can scarce- 
ly describe, deep curses repeated from village to village, as 
the cavalcade proceeded. I have witnessed the group pass the 
domain walls of the opulent grazier, whose numerous herds 
were cropping the most luxuriant pastures, whilst he was se- 
cure from any demand for the tithe of their food, looking on 
with the utmost indifference. ° ”’ 

After reading this statemeut, who can wonder that sympathy 
for this oppressed people should be felt, yes, keenly and pow- 
erfully felt, on this side of the Atlantic, and which has shown 
itself in the formation of relief societies and the collection of a 
fand for the benefit of a portion of the Irish catholics. 


soe ee 


REVIEW. 


Hints on the Importance of the Study of the Old Testament. By 
Augustus Tholuck, Professor in the University of Halle. Translated 
from the German by R. B. Patton, Professor of Languages, Nassav 
Hall.’ Princeton press. D. A. Borrenstein, 1827. pp. 58. 

In speaking of the new and unexpected mine of intellectual 
wealth which has been opened in the stores of eastern learn- 
ing, the ceiebrated Dugald Stewart thus expresses his opinion; 
‘sMuch more however, may yet be expected, if such a prodi- 
gy as Sir William Jones should again appear, uniting in as 
miraculous a degree, the gift of tungues with the spirit of phi- 
losophy.* Sucha prodigy, weare almost prepared to say, has 
already arisen in the person of Augustus Tholuck. Under 
the auspices of the King of Prussia, this remarkable man oc- 
cupies a distinguished place in the University of Halle, which 
is also honored by the talents of the celebrated Gesenius. The 
author of the essay before us has not yet reached the age of 
thirty years, and yet with all the disadvantages of impaired 


*Wiew of the progress of Philosophy. Part 2. Sec. 7: 
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health, and a multiplicity of business, has acquired the knowi- 
edge of more than fifteen languages, several of wich he speaks. 
He is already celebrated in Germany as a Philologist, and is 
the author of several important works. But that which stamps 
a higher value upon his character in the estimation of the 
Christian student, is that he manifests in conversation and 
conduct a sincere attachment to the truth as it is in Jesus. 
This is the more remarkable in Halle. where the spirit of false 
science and neology has almost banished the doctrines of the 
cross. Af this University, there are at present about eleven 
hundred students, of whom, seven handred are engaged in the- 
ological pursuits; yet the great majority is composed of ration- 
alists, while there are perhaps not thirty who believe even in 
the realify of what we denominate Evangelical piety. In the 
midst of such abounding error, the people of God will rejoice 
to discern even one champion for the truth, and they will be 
the more grateful that this man is one whom all his country- 
men delight to honor, 

We are gratified with the information afforded us by Pro- 
fessor Patton, (a gentleman whose intimate acquaintance with 
Germany and its learning, renders his authority unquestiona~ 
ble, ) that the glimmer of a betterday begins to dawn over the 
thick darkness of that misguided land. [tis possible that some 
of our readers are scarcely aware of the extenteto which infi- 
delity has advanced in its invasion of the theological systems 
of Germany, under the delusive title of Rational or Philosoph- 
ical religion. We are informed by one whose knowledge is 
founded upon personal observation during a residence in Eu- 
rope, that Pantheism is the reigning philosophy, a refinement 
upon Spinoza, which interprets literally the noted passage of 
Lucan, 

«Estne Dei sedes nisi terra, et pontus, et aer, 
Et celum, et virtus? Saperos quid queerimus ultra? 
© Jumter est quodcumque vides, quodcumque moveris.”’* 


éThe imaginative, discursive and metaphysical genius of the 
German’—to use the words of the translator,—*freed from 
thuse restraining and controlling influences which an humble 
piety exerts, and forgetting the impassible limits of the human 
powers, has presumed to sit in judgment upon the revelation 
from heaven; invented a standard by which to decide upon the 
merits of its doctrines, subjected its plainest declarations to 
the test of reason, rejected or explained away what it could 
not fathom, called in question the inspiration of the scriptures, 


*On the subject of German Philosophy as connected with religion, see 
Reses Discourses ; Biblical Repertory, Vol. ii. p. 387. & seq. 
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and seattered the seeds of infidelity far and wide, even when 
clothed in the garb of a divine teacher and an ambassador of 
Christ. The theological professor has not hesitated uyblush- 
ingly to declare, when pressed with a genuine and wellggu- 
thenticated miracle: My philosophy forbids me to rec.gusethe 
existence of a miracle. 

‘Not less than four or five master-spirits have, within com- 
paratively few years, commanded for the time being, almost 
universally, the admiration of the German literati. Letbuitz, 
Wolf, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, like waves of the sea, have 
chased each other forward. each one saccessively overwhelm- 
ing its predecessor, until] merged, in its turn, in Comparative 
oblivion, by its triumphant successor.’ pp. 4. 5. 

It will not be inconsistent with good precedent, or with our 
discursive rightsas Reviewers, to pursue this subject a little 
further. The Philosophical system of Leibuetz is too well 
known to need any explanatory remarks. "That of Wolfins, 
is little more than an ample developement of the same 3 and 
the works of this author are characterized by a scholastic 
strictness of method, which gives them the shaw of lucid order, 
and conclusive reasoning, while it as undoubtedly led to their 
disuse. It was left however to Immanuel Kant, to bring into 
his metaphysical toils the great body of the German students, 
To give even a rapid sketch of his tenets would be incompati- 
ble with the brevity which is demanded by our present under- 
taking. It is enough to say that rejecting, and as far as he 
could, demolishing all the elaborate structures of bis predeces- 
sor, he formed a system wholly his own, and which has given 
rise to the various sects of transcendental philosophers. The 
Jewish metaphysictan Meadetssolin has applied to him an epi- 
thet which conveys an idea of the distinguishing trait in his 
speculations, but which can scarcely be made English: Der- 
alleszermalmende KANT, i.e. the all-to-nothing-crushing 
Kant.” A theory so fascinating. and so largely extended, 
could not but affect the theology of the day ; for it has been 
observed tht the interpretation of the scriptures has in every 
age received a direction from the prevalent systems of philoso- 
ophy. Thus the fathers were Platonic, and the Schoolmen 
Aristotelian Christians: the former Germans Cartesian and 
Wolfian, and among the latter, the Reverend Johu Schulze of 
Koenigsberg has found a clue to guide us through the laby- 
rinths of Holy Writ, in the «Critique of pure reason.” It 
would be interesting to inquire into the religious sentiments of 
Kant. This we have neither time nor ability to do at length, 
‘The great question concerning the freedom of the Will, that 
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crux Fheologorum, he is thought by his disciples to have re« 
solved in a manner purely original: others imagine that he 
has rather cut than untied the knot. It would be tedious te 
detail his arguments ; the result is, that every being is ac- 
colntable, which concerves itself to be free. His own words 
are, “Jam equidem dico; queque natura, que non potest, nisi 
sub idea libertans agere, propter id ipsum, respectu practico, 
reipsa libera est.”* His principles of Biblical interpretation 
are somewhat curious, and show how small was his reverence 
for the oracles of God. They may be thus extracted from his 
own declarations: «The scriptures sometimes contain a mean- 
ing which is not suited for the regulation of human morals. 
A commentator on these words cites as instances, the histories 
of the Old Testament, the imprecations of David apon his en- 
emies, the hyperbolical description of Messiah’s reign.) That 
the Scriptures may be rendered useful in promoting virtue, 
and accordant with it, we must inquire not so much into the 
meaning of the words considered in themselves, or in. their 
connexion, as by what means they may be reconciled withthe 
precepts of morality, And this mode of interpretation is sim- 
ilar to that which the Greeks and Romans pursued in the ex- 
planation of their ancient uvdor and the fabulous arcounts of 
their Gods’+ This is propably the first time that a school 
of sacred Hermeneutics was ever founded upon the forced con- 
struction of ancient fables, by heathen philosophers. 

Of Fichte, there are few on this side of the Atlantic who 
profess to know any thing — Let us hear the account given by 
an eminent British philosopher. «+ Of Fichtes’ speculations 
about the philosophical import of the pronoun J, ( Quwest-ce 
que le moi? as Degerando translates the question,) I cannot 
make any thing. It creates eaistence, an’ it creates science. 
But on this part of his metaphysics it would be idle to en- 
large, as the author acknowledges, that it ts not to be ander- 
stood without the aid of a certain transcendental sense, the. 
want of which is wholly irreparable.’{ + He was heard to 
say upon one occasion,” says Madame de Stacl, **that in his 
next lecture he was going to -create God’—an expression 
which gave just offence.’§ We subjoin a sentence from a 


*Kantii opera, Vol. 1. p 326. 

Die Religion innerhall den Grenzen der blossen Vernunft. 1793. p. 150. 
i.e. “Religion within the bounds of mere Reason,” a title which speaks for 
itself. For Kant’s opinions, see Mad. de. Stael’s. “Allenagne.” —Bukle’s 
History of Mod. Phil.—Elem, of Crit. Phil. by A. F. M. Willich ; or if you 
choose, Kant’s “Kritik der reiners Vernunft.” 


<Pngald Stewart, Diss. I. p. 249. . §Del’ Allemagne, III. p. 107; 
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Kantian of England, which will at the same time serve as a 
specimen of transcendental simplicity of language. ++ His 
theory (Fichte’s) degenerated into a crude egoismus, a boast- 
ful and hyperstoic hostility to Nature, as lifeless, godless, 
and altogether unholy : while his religion consisted in the as- 
sumption of a mere ORDO oRDINANS. Which we were permit- 
ted exvierice to call Gods and bis efhics in an ascetic, and 
almost monkish mortification of the natural passions and de- 
sires.""# 

The philosophy of Schelling is a union of that of Fichte 
With Idealism and Spinozism; aud its tendency has been re- 
markably manifested. A compact body of his disciples has 
gone over to the church of Rome, and especially to the wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary, not from any force of argument, or 
weight of testimony, but because, forsooth, the religion of the 
Papists is most poetical! “Thus verifying the remark of the 
great De Stael, + Aussi les Allemands metent tls trop souvent 
Ja Metaphysique a la poesie.”’ 

In such schools it would be wonderful indeed if correct 
principles of Hermeneutics could find a place; and accord- 
ingly we discover that the Inspiration of the Scriptures ts 
totally denied by the Neologists. Instead of giving them- 
selves any trouble in the reconciliation of passages apparently 
discrepant, they boldly assert that the contradictions are real, 
and no more to be wondered at, than the discrepance of any 
other writers. Thus a commentator upon Glassius classifies 
the contradictions of Scripture, as follows; 1. ** Contradic- 
tiones in rebus dogmaticis. 2. Contradictiones in rebns his- 
toricis: 3. Contradictiones in Legibus Mosaicis.” ‘nthe Ap- 
pendix to the Philologia Sacra, we find an essay ++ De prGois 
V. T.” that is, in plain English, + On the fables of the Old 
Testament ;” and the doctrine there maintained is, that as the 
heathen writers resorted to ancient mythology, so the penmen 
of the Bible had ther mythology, as false, and as childish as 
that of the Pagans. Thus the Cosmogony of Moses is plainly 
fabulous; so also the account of the primitive state of man, 
Gen, ii, 8, the conversations of Cain and Abel with the most 
High, the translation of Enoch, the deluge, the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorah,—in a word, every article of the word 
of God, to which a professed Lufidel would object. The mira- 
cles of the New Testament. do not escape the same wanton 
handling. The change of the water into wine, was effected 
by a feat of legerdemain, and was a manifestation of our 


* Biographia Literaria, By S. T. Coleridge, Vol. I. p. 94, 
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Lord’s hilarity on that very festive occasion.® The sudden 
death of Ananias, Acts, v, |—6. was caused by Peter’s stab- 
bing him; * which does not at all disagree with the vehement 
and irritable temper of Peter.’+ 

Ow the subject of prophecy their notions are equally abomi- 
nable and profane. Lest we should be suspected of exagger- 
ation, we refer to the words of Bauer himself.t «+ Words 
which ave attributed to God, are to be received and interpreted 
as expressing the thoughts of the prophet himself, excited by 
the torce of bis own genius, or his learning. The formula 
Thus saith the Lord, siguifies simply this, if we estimate it by 
our own modes of thought and speech. This saying is worthy 
of God,—is most.important,—an admonition consonant with 
the Mosaic laws.”—And again, “If our opinions concerning 
the origin of prophecy be correct, (i. e. that it was the fruit 
of mere human sagacity) the prophets themselves were unable 
to forsee those things which should take place after the lapse of 
many ages.”—* All spiritual, typical, and mystical interpre- 
tations of prophecy are to be rejected.” 

This will surely sutlice, as a taste of German theology; and 
since we are upon the subject of prophecy, we may be per- 
mitted to cite a remarkatle prediction left on record in the 
works of Victorinus Strigelius, «ho was Professor of Theo- 
logy at Hleidelberg, soon after the Reformation, leaving the 
eantdid reader to determine whether his forebodings were 
without foundation. Now,’ says he, swe have the word of 
God abundantly in all wisdom, and pious princes patronise 
both those that preach, and those that learn the gospel. But 
this plenty of the word we vow enjoy, (1 tremble to speak it, 
but | must speak it, because it will come to pass,) shall be 
taken away: And that sad mournfal time will come, when 
the public assemblies of the church shall be scattered, and a 
few pious souls shall meet with fear in a-corner, to communi- 
cate among themselves the fragments of the heavenly doctrine, 
and give God thanks for these remainders.” 

We have wandered, but it has been purposely, and we turn 
with pleasure from the picture of so much corruption, to take 
some notice of the work in hand. In accordance with the 
title which it bears in the present version, it consists: of a 
series of Hinfsy rather than a chain of profound argument. 
We are not in this production to look for a development of the 
masterly powers, and vast resources of its author; yet.no.one 
can peruse it without discovering that it is the work of a 

* Paulus ap. Kuinoel. in loc. } Heinrichs ap. Koppe. in loc. 
+ Geo. Laurent. Bauer de lib. propheticis, pp, 400 et seq. 
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learned and an evangelical man. Its scope cannot be set be- 
fore the reader in any way more distinctly, than by quoting 
the introductory paragraph. 

‘For the last twenty or thirty years, the sentiment has 
prevailed almost universally, both among Theologians and 
private Christians, thal t/e siucy f he Old Teste ment, as well 
as the devotional reading J the same. for the laity. ts erther en- 
tirely povfi'less, or at least. ;romises bu lL tile advaniage— 

dapting our remarks mére especially to the Theologian, we 
Shall attempt in this essay clearly to show, 

I. The importance of the study of the Old Testament, even 
on the supposition that it is no wise conuected with the New. 

If. The profound wisdom displayed in the providential 
leadings and in the religious institutions of the Hebrews; and 

Il. The entire dependance of the New ‘Festament upon the 


Old ;—-and that Christ is the suum and substance of the Old . 


Testament.”——p. 11. 

In pursuing the investigation proposed under the first 
head, the author deduces an argument in favor of the Old 
Testament, from the moral dignity of the Israclites. Their 
steadfastness, independence, and +» brazen perseverance,” are 
Ulustrated by historical facts, and by a comparison with Gen- 
tile nations. The study of these ancient books is commended, 
upon the ground of their containing the only annals of primi- 
tive times, and because there is a charm in their simple de- 
tails. The spirit which breathes through their history at- 
tracts our notice. The ideas of the Supreme Being there ex- 
hibited are lively and sublime. Faith in the Divine provi- 
dence, and confidence in his paternal care, characterise the 
ancient Hebrews. All these excellencies recommend the stady 
of the Old Testament, even admitting the absence of all con- 
nexion with the New. But then in the second place, * the 
profound wisdom displayed in the providential- leadings, and 
in the religious institutions of the Hebrews, render their his- 
tory worthy of profound regard.”? The law and the prophets 
are here presented to the reader, in a point of view, original 
and interesting. ‘The author’s manner will be exemplified in 
the extract which follows: 

«This law and this religious service were, it is true, a 
mere vail. They became about the time of our Saviour, more 
and more spiritless and nerveless. Then it was that the 
winged Psyche burst from its chrysa/is state and extended its 
Wings towards heaven.* Until thi. happened, holy men weré 

*« The butterfly the ancient Grecians made - 
The soul’s fair emblem, and its only name— 
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sent continually, down to.a very late period, who breathed 
forth the spirit of the Almighty, and enlivened the age. We 
poor mortals are in a fallen state, and so long as we are not 
enlightened from above, have no scale by which to measure 
what is Divine, when presented to us. Hence the contempt 
of the natural man for the Holy Scriptures. Lis only after 
long wrestling and agonizing, that we come to participate in 
any illumination; and as in divine matters every one knows 
Only so far as his own experience extends, so we become ac- 
quainted with what is divine in the Scripture, just in the pros 
portion in which it begins to increase in ourselves. This is 
particularly true in reading the prophets. Their words must 
appear dry and barren to every heathen, and we cannot be 
surprised to find him resorting, with a hundred fold more 
gratification, to Homer and Anacreon. But when we receive 
the spirit of God as our teacher, a new sense is generated :— 
Then we understand the prophecies, the miraculous annuncia- 
tions, and the enfathomable depth of the spiritual meaning.” 
—pp- 28, 29. 

Here, as in other parts of this essay, we recognize, and re- 
joice in the light of truth, though it glimmers through a cloud 
of German mysticism. It is in the discussion of the third 
topic, however, that we have a specimen of the peculiar views, 
and evangelical spirit of the learned Professor. He proceeds 
to shew, 

‘LIT. The entire dependance of the New Testament upon 
the Old s—and that Christ is the sum and substance of the 
Old Testament: for, +» Non sapit vetus seriptura, st non Chris- 
tus in ea intelliga’ur—TVin Old ‘Testament is savourless, if 
Christ be not tasted in it.” 

«This intimate connexion between the New and the Old 
Testament may be viewed in a fourfold light. 1. The prin- 
cipal features of the New Testament ethics are found also in 
the Old Testament, and seem to have originated there, 2, 
The system of doctrines of the New Testament, is the devel- 
opment and illustration of the doctrine of faith, contained in 
the Old Testament. 3. The prophecies of the Old Testament 
are fulfilled in the New. 4. Christ is the centre of all pro- 
phecy.”—p. 32. 

And here we could not analyse without injuring the original 
texture of thought. It is the freshness of conception, the vi- 

But of the soul, escaped the slavish trade 
Of mortal lite! For in this earthly frame 
Qurs is the reptile’s lot, much toil, much blame, 


Manifold motions making little speed, - 
And te deform and kill the things whereon we feed.” 
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gor of language, the concentrated light of learning, and the 
warm glow of devotion, which delight us in this part of the 
essay; and which cannot be abridged. We are not sure that 
our admiration is not inordimate, and thaf we are not setting 
too high a value upon this production, simply because it comes 
from sv Unpropitious a quarter,—just as we value the rose of 
winter. We have been so long disgusted with the corruptions 
of Paulus, and Baner, and Ammon. and Heinricks, that Ger- 
man criticism has in our minds become synonimous with Infi- 
delity. And yet no one can fail to be gratified with the 
christian ardor manifested in this treatise. —The ideas ex- 
pressed in the passage which follows are peculiarly striking. 

«And if the moral elements of the christian life can be 
found in the Jewish religion, the same may be said of the doc- 
trines of christianity. A two-fold view, however. may be ta- 
ken of this matter. All theologians are ready to acknowledge 
the intimate connexion between the doctrines of the Old and 
New Testaments. Some of them, however, affect to show 
how, in the natural progress of human things, the gospel 
might grow out of the religion of the Hebrews ; while others, 
admitting an unremitting providential guidance of the chil- 
dren of Israel, endeavor to prove that the «Ancient of days” 
designed gradually to prepare all hearts and minds tor the 
coming of the Saviour of the world. Adopting a process of 
inductive reasoning, we may arrive at the truth by showing 
that the Hebrew nation is an inexplicable riddle to the mere 
historian; that their sentiments are a wonder, their lawa 
wonder, their leadings a wonder, and then from the condition 
of the world, and of the Hebrew nation at the time of Christ, 
as well as from the history of our Lord, we may conclude, 
with the utmost confidence, that christianity never could, in 
the natural course of things, have grown out of the Jewish 
religion. Still this mode of reasoning may not prove so con- 
vincing, as to enter into the doctrine of redemption, and to be- 
come acquainted with the power of the Holy Spirit, and then 
on the authority of Christ, to look for.more in the religion of 
the Jew, than at'first sight presents itself: and to admit no 
natural development without the special superintendance of 
God.”—pp. 37, 38. : 

The christian reader will be pleased to find the sentiments 
of Professor Tholuck, upon the much contested question of 
the types, in coincidence with those of our own orthodox in- 
terpreters. It has become the fashion among modern critics 
to undo all which their fathers had done, in the explanation 
of sacred symbuls, and thus to render many: parts of the Old 
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Testament in a great measure unmeaning. It may be true 
that the principle of Coeceius would have left us no bounds in 
our fanciful frght; and even that the pious and judicious Wit- 
sius found hidden meanings where none were intended; yet 
the golden mean lies far ou this side of the naked exegesis of 
the modern school. Even Ernesti cuts us off from a great part 
of the profit which might be derived from the Jewish ritual, 
when he lays it down as a rule. that nothing is to be consi- 
dered typical, which is not. in the New Testament, expressly 
declared to be so. Where is it said that the scape-goat was a 
type? And yet who can fail to discover in it a lively repre- 
sentation of the atonement of Christ? And the question might 
be asked with regard to.a multitude of similar cases. But let 
us hear our author— 

‘* Although all these glorious views may be still further de- 
veloped, we shall close with a few words about the typical 
and symbolical meaning of the History and Ritual of the Is- 
raclites. He who cannot approach this subject with an accu- 
rate acquaintance with the East, had better withhold his judg- 
ment. In the East every thing is symbolical. Greece also, 
in its earliest days, breathed the Oriental spirit, and this sym- 
bolical character: pervaded also the mysteries with their cere- 
monies. Itis perfectly natural, then, that in the erection of the 
Tabernacle and of the Temple. every thing should have a se- 
cret meaning. ‘The Oriental is fond of immediate and intui- 
tive modes of instruction.”—« The notion is therefore incor- 
rect, both of those who suppose that none of the Jewish cere- 
monial laws hase any ulterior object in view, and of those 
who acknowledge a remote meaning only in the principal cere- 
monial regulations.”-—-p. 52. 

66 We may apply to the universality of types, what Lehmus 
in his Letter t) Harms, p. 48. says with great propriety of the 
prophecies: +The entire religions system of the Jews is, in 
the most appropriate seuse, a prophecy; and the individual 

ssages of the sacred books are merely the strongest expres- 
sions of that spirit which enlivens the whole mass.’ ’—-p. 54. 

It is indeed refreshing to meet ~with such a treat as that 
which we are about to present. as the last of our selections 5 
and 4ve hail it as the earnest of good in reserve for Germany. 

«©When we have once attained to this firm and deeply 
rooted faith, when the words of the Saviour are of divine au- 
thority, every thing which the Bible contains, receives a 
higher meaning, and a spirit of exposition will be geuerated, 
which the critically philological commentaries of our day do 
not possess,-~which conducted the Fathers of the church in 
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the early centuries; which conducted a Calvin, a Luther, and 
a Melancthon. into these depths of scriptural knowledge, 
which the Spirit of God alone explores.”’——p. 56. 

It would be unfair to pass jodgmient upon the style of one 
whose work comes to us through the mediam of another lan- 
guage. We can Sia) thus much, however, with regard to the 
translator, that he has given his version the airof an original, 
and handled tis own language with the ease of a master.—— 
And we cannot conclude withoat expressing our sense of obli- 
gation to Professor Patton, for having hegun to open the door 
of trans-atlantic learning to the American student. We are 
already imdebted to this gentleman for the translation of a 
highty valiable. work of “Phiersch, and we congratulate the 
venerable seminary of Princeton, apon her enjoy ment of his 
labors.—-labors which are directed so much, and so suceess- 
fully towards the promotion of scriptural knowledge, and 
which we value not the less, because they are those of a chris» 
tian layman. 


NOTICE OF ‘REV. PROFESSOR STUART’S SERMON, 


Delivered before his Excellency. the Governor, his Honor, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor. the Hon. Council. the Senate, and House of Rep- 
“vesentatives of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; on the 30th of 
May, 1827; being the day of the General Election. 


Ir is worthy of remark, that in those states to which the 
persecuted pilgrims fl-d as an asylum, religion has a more 
apparent connexien with the government, than in any other 
part of the United States. Our readers probably know, that 
on the day and iminediately after the election of their gover- 
nors, the ¢hicf magistrate elect, the council, together with 
both houses of the legislature, and the citizens, repair to a 
church to attend religious services appropriate to the ecca- 
sion. In each of the New England states, the governor ap- 
points, in the earlier part of the spring, a day, which he re- 
quires the citizens within the bounds of his jurisdiction to ob- 
serve, as a season for fasting. humiliation and prayers and in 
the fall, near the close of the year, a lay is appointed by the 
executive department of government. to be observed as a*pub- 
lic thanksgiving. It is well known, too. that ministers of the 
gospel are sometimes members of the government, and that 
their legislatures legislate most fearlessly on subjects con- 
nected with religion: They establish schools and colleges, 
incorporate Theological seminaries, Missionary, Bible and 
‘Pract societies, and other religious assuciations, and make 
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laws for the support of the ordinances, and to diffuse the light 
of the gospel. 

And here it may be asked,—ought not a people whose fa- 
thers once suffered so much from religious intolerance and 
persecution to take warning, and banish all subjects of this 
kind from their legislative assemblies? Are not things rap- 
idly verging in those states, toward a church establishment, 
or aunion between church and state’ They really appear 
so to a distan! or superficial observer ;—in all this there is 
something of the appearance of a union between chureh and 
state.—But to come to facts, we remark (and this remark 
will be a paradox to some) that there is no people on earth 
more averse to religious establishments than the people of 
New England; among no other people, would it be so diffi- 
cult to form that most unhely of all allhaances—a union be- 
tween church and state; every where else in America, the 
emissaries of the Pope have more success in extending the 
blinding power of papal demination ; any where else it would 
be easier for a political or an ecclesiastical aspirant to saddle 
the people with the yoke of bondage,’ and amuse them with 
the words-- Liberty— Equat Richis—while he led them in 
chains—than in that land where the schools «ad churches are 
reflecting light upon the people and upon the government, and 
the government in return extending to them ao impartial and 
enlightened patronage, With all our partialities for southern 
policy—and we have many—we caunot withhold our commen- 
dation from New England policy, in promoting those institu- 
tions, which alone can secure and perpetuate civil and reli- 
gious liberty. 

Our limits do not allow us te enlarge on this subject—which 
is misunderstood by too many legislators: We would remark, 
however, in passing, that whitever the government in the New 
England states, does directly or indirectly for religion—is 

_not done for any particular church; the rights of all in the eye 
of government are equal and must be protected—nor is it done 
for the support of the church. Whatever. the state does to pro- 
mote the cause of morality and religion, is done fur the sup- 
port of the state. Sowe of their legislators believe—what ts 
impressively tavght by the history of all human governments 
—that nothing but the morality of the Bible, the light and 
spirit of christianity, can secure toa people the enjoyment of 
liberty and the privileges of free Republican Institutions.— 
This knowledge with them is practical. If they adopt mea- 

sures which favor the propagation of the gospel—it is not to 
support any church by law; it is to disseminate that in- 
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telligence and virtue, without which our Republics—like 
all before them—would be rent asunder by the maddening 
power of an ignorant half-civtlized wild democracy, or sink 
under the palsying, deadly influence of tyranny.— Their able 
elergy on the other hand are laboring, not to create a connex- 
ion between the forms of the charch and state—a connexion 
against which enlightened christians will be warned till the 
history of the charch ts unkuown;—bat they are successfully 
directing their efforts to a nobler end—to the propagation of 
the spirit of the gospel, which is designed to form a union be- 
tween the hearts of the people and the throne of God; which 
is in short the very spirit of enlightened liberty. 

The sermon mentioned at the head of this article is on 2 
Cor. iii 17, Where the sprit of the Lord 1s, there is liberty. 
The object of the preacher is to illustrate the following propo- 
sition asserted by the text—that where a christian spirit pre- 
wails, there will be true freedom or (rberty. 

I. Ge inquires, what true liberty is, and 

II. He shows that a christian spirit will promote and se- 
cure it. 

Under the first head, he illustrates these four points: 1. 
That true Liberty prov des fir the safety of our lives; 2. that 
et amplies the securi/y of personal liberty; 3. that wt secures the 
liberty of conscrence. the prveilege f worshiping God, without 
restraint or molesiatiom, in the manner which every mdividual 
may judge best; and 4. that v «ffords proteciton to property, 
and secures the right to d:spose of it for ail luwful purposes. 

We have not room forthe remarks suggested by this ser- 
mon, or for the copious extracts we had marked in perusing 
it. We must take our leave of it after presenting the reader 
with two or three quetations from the interesting view, he has 
given, of the tendency vf christianity to pr.moie and secure true 
hberty. 


“On general ground, this may be shown with very little difficulty. _ 


It is a fundamental principle of Christianity, that we should love our 
neighbor as ourselves. Whenever this shall be done, and wherever 
it shall be done, protection in the most effectual manner to the life, 
liberty, and property of men, will necessarily ensue. If we love 
our neighbor as ourselves, it is plain that we shall never designedly 
injure him, in respect to any of the rights which freedom bestows, 
We never can deny him any rights, which we could venture to 
claim for ourselves; we can take from him nothing, which we should 
not willingly permit him to take from us. 

«Then the gospel has decided, too, the question who is our neigh- 
bor. All men are neighbors to euch other. ‘In Christ Jesus, 
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there is neither Greek nor Jew, Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor 
free;”’ all are one—one in respect to their native rights, and claims, 
and rank. There is no difference between the colored and the 
white man, under the empire of go<pel truth. God has not only 
made all nations of one blood; but he has permitted them all to 
claim the seme relation to him; he permits them to share equally 
in the bounties of his prov dence and of his grace. Uf they are 
abridged of any of these privileges, it is not their Creator who has 
abridged them, but those who have abused the power which was 
entrusted to them, and shown (hemselves unworthy of such a trust. 
The Maker of heaven and earth, regards all men in the simple light 
of moral worth. External citcunstances, rank, condition, form, 
color, occupation—every distinction of which proad and petty men 
boast and with which they are inflatea--is perfectly msignificant io 
the sight of Him, ** who seeth net as man seeth.”’? In his view, the 
beggar in the Lazaretto, if possessed of a meek, humble, an¢ filral 
spirit, is a prince; and the prince who is haughty, and luxurious, 
and oppressive, and ungrateful, is a beggar indeed. Nothing can 
be more insignificant, in.the eyes of an ali-seeimg God. than tue dis- 
tinctions from external condition, which the pride and folly of men 
have set up.—pp. 19, 20. 

‘*1 hesitate not to say. then, that christianity ts, in its very nature, 
true liberty and equality. It does not, indeed, teach us that all 
men possess equal talents of any kind, nor characters which are 
equally estimable. [t does not maintain that_all men ought to have 
equal influence in the community, whether their character is good 
or bad, whether their intellectual powers are strong or weak. 
No; it recognizes all these differences among men. But still, from 
the very nature of the principles which it teaches, it necessarily 
maintains an equality of obligation among all classes of men to the 
supreme laws of heaven, and tt maintains an equality of rights among 
all. This is the only rational.and true equality that ever will, or 
can, exist among men.—pp. 21, 22. 

“We do believe, that (he spirit of our holy religion will eventually 
overturn every throne on earth, which is not erected by the free 
consent of the people who are to be governed by it; that at will lay 
aside every crown, and Star, and al! the -zhttering distinctions of 
kings, and princes, and nobles—-those banbles which swell the 
hearts of some with pride, but mike others sweat blood in order to 
procure them. Not that christianity will effect this by sedition and 
treason; less still, by violence or bloodshed. No; the principles 
which it incalcates, can never approve or allow of these.. Men of 
different principles from those of our religion, resort to means like 
these. Atheism and Deism have once “attempted, in our day, a 
remedy for the evils of despotisin; but the remedy proved to be 
worse than the disease. After m:!tions of victims had bled upon 
the altar of what they called liberty, their vows were still unpaid, 
and their prayers unaccepted. LIBERTY had indeed been ip- 
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seriged upon the banners which led their van; but the rear march- 
ed under the bloody ilag, with the destroying angel at their head.— 
pp. 23, 24. ) 

“I venture now to advance a step farther than I have yet gone, 
and to aver, that ALL HOPE OF KENDERING TRUE LIBERTY PERMA- 
NENT AMONG ANY PEOPLE, MUST BE PLACED IN THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT 
ONLY. 

‘Shall I call upon you, my friends, to trace with me the melan- 
choly ground, where freedom iu some gzood degree once dwelt, but 
where the traveller now can see only the mouldering ruins of ancient 
republics? Republican Greece, Rome! names endeared to every 
true scholar and enlightened putriot, by his earky studies and his 
youthful pursuits; where are they now? And where, too, are the 
modern republics? Infidels have recently tried their skill and 
power, in the erection of a goyernment which they thought to be 
free. In this experiment, they wielded the destinies of the most 
powerful nation in Europe. But where is their republic? The 
very same generation has seen it erected, and dashed in pieces. 
And why? Because there was no spirit of the Lord there; no sacred 
principle to guide, and moderate, and preserve the whole. 

So, I doubt not, it must forever be. Men cannot be controlled 
by a power less than that which is from above. The fear of God, 
the apprehension of an eternal judgment, the love of Christ, and the 
spirit of christian benevolence toward fellow-beings, are the only 
principles which have omnipotence over the jarring elements of such 
a world as this; they only can calm tts raging billows, and hush 
them to peace. How can men be kept from being ambitious, envi- 
ous, covetous, greedy for cffice, and insatiable for popular applause, 
by any motives which the world offers, or can offer, or by any 
considerations which irreligion or false religion may urge? From 
the very nature of the case, it is an impossibility; and the experi- 
ence of all ages pronounces it to be so. Has not every free gov- 
ernment on earth been overturned by men of such a character? 
And are not your eyes open, my friends, to see, and do not your 
hearts beat high, at times, with agitstion when you feel, that there 
are dark clouds now hovering around our horizon, and threatening 
a storm which may lay waste our goodly heritage? Is there any 
thing which can tame that baleful spirit that fills you with apprehen- 
sions, but the power of the gospel? God grant that those who look 
to other means, may not see, ere one generation has passed away, 
that they are cherishing a most fatal error !—pp. 29. 30. 

“It was the spirit of christianity, which laid the foundation for all 
the liberty and freedom that we enjoy, in this country. It is 
only that, which can preserve our privileges. Tell me what can 
be substituted in its place? Is it theism or rationalism? 1 point 
you to France, the very focus of these principles. Is it any of the 


Von. x. Nu. 9.—September, 1827. 62 
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Pagan forms of religion? Look at the mouldering ruins of every 
heathen republic. Is it virtue, without any form-of religion? An 
empty name; a mere phantom; a lure to certain and absolute per- 
dition.”—pp. 31, 32. 
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Seorr’s Lire or Narotzox.— Messrs Carey, Lea & Carey, have just issued 
the long expected Life of .Vupoleon, by the Author of Waverly. This Amer- 
ican edition embraces in three neat octavos the contents of the nine thick 
duodecimos of the English copy; it is stereotyped, and consists of thirty- 
three thousand volumes, the greatest quantity of a book of its size ever 
printed at once, in this, or, perhaps, any other coantry. We learn that the 
demand for it surpasses the expectations of the publishers, The time fixed 
for the appearance of the work in London was the 30th June, It could not 
have been sent hither regularly, sooner than by the packet of the 8th ult. 
and that of the Ist is not yet arrived. Supposing no copy to have been re- 
ceived by anticipation, a month or six weeks must have elapsed after the 
arrival of the packet, before an American edition large enough, as the present 
one is, to meet the demand of the United States, could be prepared. Thus, 
owing to the liberal and skilful enterprise of the American publishers, we 
are in possession of Sir Walter’s interesting labors so much the earlier, and 
at a price considerably lower than that which is asked for them in Great Bri- 
tain. We have perused the work with deep interest, but it is not our pur- 
pose to remark now upon its literary merits.—WVat. Gaz. 



















Compiutensian Potreatott.—A splendid copy of the Complutensian Po- 
lyglott, imported for the library of the Protestant Episcopal Theological 
Seminary in the city of New York, may be seen at Messrs Carvill’s Book- 
store, where it will remain for a few days for the inspection of the curious in 
Bibliography. This copy is unique, probably the oniy one that ever has 
appeared in the United States. 








Mr Woopsriner a Memper or Tuk Geocraraicat Society or Paris.— 
Our countryman Mr William C. Woodbridge, author of a valuable and pop- 
ular series of Geographical Works, extensively used in this country, has re- 
cently been elected 4 corresponding member of the Geographical Society 
of Paris, on the nomination of the distinguished Geographer, Baron Hum- 
boldt. We understand the respected Baron highly approves of the plan 
adopted by Mr Woodbridge in his School Books; and also that an edition 
of his Geography has already been published in England, and it is likely to 
obtain an extensive circulation in that kingdom. 












Burcnecy’s Travers iy Soura Amanica,—It will be gratifying to our sci- 
entific readers to know that, notwithstanding the liberal encouragement giv- 
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en by the continental governments to researches in South America, some 
portion of the harvest will be reaped by this country, by the enterprise and 
unassisted exertions of her scientific sons. Mr Swainson explored the pro- 
vinces on the northern coast of that vast empire a few years ago. But a far 
more interesting and hazardous journey is now performing by Mr Burchell, 
the well known African traveller. It is not generally known that this 
learned naturalist accompanied Sir Charles Stuart on his diplomatic mission 
to Rio de Janeiro, two years ago; carrying with him, among other things, 
a collection of astronomical and mathematical instruments by the first mae 


kers, with an intention of using them on the Cordilleras of Peru and Para. - 


guay. Mr Burchell remained some time at Rio, to become seasoned to the 
Climate, and to make preparations for his arduous undertaking. Ina recent 
letter, dated at that place on the 7th September last, received by Mr Swain- 
son, he thus sketches out his route. 

“IT have made large collections here, and in the neighboring country, and 
shall embark to-morrow morning for Santos, and travel thence to St Paul’s, 
where (or at Jundiahy) I shall purchase about twenty mules, to carry my 
baggage, consisting of thirty-three packages, mostly weighing a hundred 
pounds each ; these will be accompanied by a proportional number of mu- 
leteers and attendants. My plan is to traverse Brazil, and passing through 
Matto Grosso, (7. e. the Great Wood,) the central province, enter Peru, and 
visit the city of Cusco, the lake Titicaca, and the various ruins of the times 
of Incas. Iam not certain whether I shall go so far northward as Lima; 
but if nothing untoward occurs to derange my plans, I shall go to Arequipa, 
Potosi, Solta, &c. &c. and then to Buenos Ayres, where my South American 
journey will end. 

Looking upon Mr Burchell as the most scientific and accomplished trav- 
eller, next to the celebrated Humboldt, that this age has produced, we anx- 
iously look forward to his success and return, as to a period when every 
branch of science will derive advantage from his accuracy and research— 
Museum of Foreign Literature and Science, August, 1827. 


Tar Eerprian Year.—It appears that the first people that formed them- 
selves into states after the Deluge, gave only to their year 360 days. The 
Dgyptians soon perceived that this year was shorter than the revolution of 
the sun; they therefore prolonged it by five more days, which they added 
to the end of the twelve months, without making a part of either of them, 
In Egypt each of these days received the name of one of their Divinities, 
But the Fgyptians still saw that their year was yet too short and that it was 
necessary to add a day more every four years, in order to make it corres- 
pond with the movement of the sun ; but from religious scruples, they would 
not calculate among the other days, this sixth added day, in order that the 
commencement of their year should be definite. Thus each day of the year 
was sanctified successively by fetes and rejoicings, which happened in the 
course of 1460 days. It was not until the time of Augustus, that they 
adopted the Julian year, and they made it to commence in the month of Au- 
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gust; twelve gods presided over the twelve months. They divided the 


year also into 36 parts of ten days each, and placed each of these divisions 
under the protection of inferior divinities. These genii or spirits were 
called Decans Impecteurs, or watches over portions of time of ten Gays; 
they had their names, and particular fmctions allotted to hem, and their 
astrologers attributed to them the most extensive influence over diseases 
and health. It hus been supposed by some, that the Egyptians divided 
their year into 36 parts; after the divisions of their country, which was di- 
vided into 36 Nomes or governments. ‘bhe lucky and unlucky, or happy 
and unhappy days, formed a part of the legends of the ancient Egyptians. 
They observed them with the utmost exactness, and it 1s from them the 
superstitions of lucky and unlucky days arose, which the councis had great 
difficulty to abolish. They are still ind cated inthe caienders of the 9th 
century, and the influence of them has descended to our own times, as we 
frequently see among certain classes of people. 


Vortcanors.—Dr Daube ny, who has examined and described most. of the 
volcanves in Europe, ascribes their action to the heat produced in the me- 
tallic bases of the earths and alkalies in the interior of the earth, by the 
access of water. As the lavas and other products of voleanoes are composed 
of materials intimately allied with the constituent parts of granitic and other 
primary rocks, foldspare and wica, variously modified, forming more than 
nine-tenths of the whole ; D: D. concludes that the volcanic force is situated 
among the older rock formations, at a depth at least as great as that to which 
granite extends. Vhe enormous quantity of matter that has been ejected 
from volcanoes, affords conclusive proof that the volcanic agency is situated 
ata great depth. The matter thrown out by Vesuvius at different times 
far exceeds the bulk of the mountain, and yet the latter has undergone no 
diminution. With regard to water finding access to the inflamable, metallic 
bases, Dr D. states that nearly all the volcanoes on the globe are situated 
within a short distance of the sea, or occur in ranges of mountains the ex- 
tremities of which are close to the sea; and he supposes that the water at 
the bottom of the ocean is forced through the pores and crevices of the 
subjacent rock, by the powerful influence of pressure derived from the vast 
column of stiperincumbent fluid, Earthquakes are believed to derive their 
origin from the same cause. The shocks are most severe in countries where 
there are no volcanoes to give vent to the elastic force. The eruptions of 
Vesuvius and Etna are almost always preceded by eurthquakes, which cease 
as soon as an opening has been made in the mountain, 

Dr D. describes the vast extent of the voleanic matter which Etna has 
* poured forth. Some of the beds of lava are 4 or 5 miles in breadth, 15 miles 
in length, and from 50 to 100 feet in thickness. 


Presa Wartrr rounv at Sta.—D. Buchanan, Esq. in a letterto Professor 
Jameson, of Edinburgh, mentions a singular tact, and one not easily ac- 
counted for; viz. at a great distance from land, he says, “ in the beginning 
of Sept. 1824, I embarked with officers of our regiment in a country ship 
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(having most of the officers of his Majesty’s 55th Regiment on board,) for 
Chittagong, We sailed out of the Madras Roads with a fair wind, which 
continued for four days; but on the 5th we were becalmed, and continued 
so for fourteen days having had only once or twice a very slight breeze, 
Which never lasted longer than a few hours — it was towards the end of 
this calm that I observed a very strange appearsnce on the surface of the 
glassy ocean. It seemed to be furrowed in several directions, and much 
agitated in these furrows, so that whem the ship uridted into these parts, she 

: was driven about im all directions. On the nigh: of the i4dth, a breeze 

Sprang up. Owing to our unexpectedly tedious passage, we ran short of 

provisions particularly of water, You ay suppose what was our joy and 

astomsbment the next morning, n taking up the water along’ side to wash 
the decks, to find that « was tresh anc much mere palatable than that which 
remained in our casks, which were immed ately replemshed with it. By 

this day’s observation we were 125 miles trom Chittagong, and about 100 

miles from the nearest part of the Jundervuns. The water was of a more 

yellow tinge than in most parts of the bay; and those who drank a great 
deai of it, suffered from it afterwards.” 
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RELIGIOUS IN FELLIGENCE., 
PASTORAL LET ER. 
The General Assembly of the Presbytervan ‘ hurch m the United States, io 
the churches under ther care, wish rrace, mercy, and peace in tie Lord. 


The Holy Spirit declares by tie mouth ef Devid the prophet, in relation 




















to the various providences of God, “Whoso is wise, and will observe these 
things, even they shall usderstand the loving kindness of the Lord.” If we 
ought to mark, and meditate on the ways of the Almighty, in the ordinary 
course of events, with earnest desire to obtain instruction, much more ought 
we devoutly to “observe” his dealings towards the church, in which he 
is accustomed at all times to make the brig!t-st displays of his “loving kind. 
ness.” There are, however, seasons, in which the manifestations of his 
presence and the exhibitions of his character, as the just and Holy One, the 
God of all grace and nercy, are peculiarly distinct and powertul.--These 
occasions call for most particular and reverential attention. Heaven and 
earth seem to be brought nearer together; the separating veil is, in some 
degree, drawn aside ; brighter light beams in; trath exerts greater power; 
the feelings of men are wroug!t up toa higher tone; the piety of God’s peo. 
ple bears a more elevated character ; and opposition to religion is more de- 
termined and stubborn, 

Atsuch times, there ts a loud and urgent demand for allthe wisdom, pru. 
dence, humility, mee kness, and -fuith which can be brought to aid the Church 
or subserve the cause of God in the world. 


Reports made from all parts to the General Assen bly, have convinced us 
that the present is no ordinary season ; that the influences now exerted both 
for good and for evil, work with unusual energy ; and that the affairs eo 
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mankind are approaching to a crisis, pregnant with events of fearful and 
joyful import. 

With these convictions, the General Assembly would be wanting in the du- 
ties which they owe to their Lord and their brethren, should they not ad. 
dress them in words of exhortation and admonition, 

In THE FIRST PLAce, the Gev.cral Assembly are consirained to say, that for 
the most part, professing christians are not at all aware of the power which 
the church possesses over the whole c! aracter and order of society, and in- 
deed over the interests of the world. But here, to prevent all mistakes, and 
all evil use that may be mace of this dc claration, the General Assembly 
would disclaim, in the most solemn manner, for themselves and the whole 
church represented by them the assumption ot any power, but that granted 
by the Lord Jesus Christ in the gospel, His “kingdom is not of this werld.” 
> wis the 
power of truth wielded by love, and strengthened by holy example.—The 


The only power conferred by Him, t “moral? and “dleclarative:’ 


great subjects of morality and religion, as they grow out of human retation- 
ships, are those alone, with whics the courch is concerned : and these, from 
their very nature, can be regulated and wisely managed, only by truth and 
conviction The Church claims no authority to coerce the unwilling, and 
enforce a reluctant, involuntary service. Her power is great, simply 
because truth and love are mighty. Our warfare “is not after the flesh ;”? 
our weapons are not carnal, but spiritual; and therefore they are * mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strong holds, casting down imaginations 
and every thing that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and 
bringing into captivity every thought to the obedi- nce of Christ.” With 
the confidence inspired by these truths, Paul and his fellow apostles went 
forth, and achieved the conquest of the world, But when these truths were 
forgotten, “the god of this world ” regained much of his lost dominion; and 
at length “the seat of Satan” was placed in the very church of the living 
God. 

But, brethren, the General Assembly feel that they ouglit distinctly to 
state the manner in which the church may, with the divine blessing, ac- 
complish all that is expected by her friends, or required by her Head and 
King. 

1, Let every member of the church possess and display the spirit and tem- 
per implied in his profession of religion; the love of God and of man—the 
humility, meekness, patience, kindness, and to say all in a word, the holj. 
ness enjoined in the gospel. 

2. Let every christian carry out his principles into all the business and 
concerns of human life; let him traffic, and labor, plough and sow, write 
and teach, and travel, and do every thing according to the precepts of the 
gospel. 

And here we think it well, very briefly to illustrate this general precept 
by one or two particular instances. 

Let all who belong to the Church carry into practice, ir their fullest ex- 
tent, the principles derived from the word of God, in relation to the Sab- 
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bath. This is the undoubted right, and the indispensable duty of every 
christian. And f it were done, such we do believe, is the weight of influ- 
ence pussessed by the christian part of the community, that the numerous 
violations of the Sabbath, committed for the sake ot filthy lucre, would, 
without any attempt to make the authority of the civil magistrate bear on 
the subject, tor very love of worldly gain, be greatly lessened, and would 
ultimately cease. {In the same manner, they who spend God’s holy day in 
recreation and amusemen', nay be awed by the force of example, and the 
decided expression of the public opinion of the Cisurch into a decent exter- 
nal conformity to the precepts of the Bible. All this good, too, might thus 
be accomplishe.:, and no occasion given to those who are without, to re- 
proach the Church with attempts to direct tie exercise of civil power. 

The desolating eviis of intemperance might, in hke manner, be greatly 
checked, if christia s would with one accord, regulate their conduct accord- 
ing to evangelical principles. 

The General Assembly do most earnes'ly wish that the Churches may 
consider and duly appreciate, the value of the indirect influences of genu- 
ine christianity. Many of the evils which prevail to a most feartul extent, 
and in most dreadful forms, cannot be immediately attacked with any hope 
ef success by the Church; but they may be removed, and will certainly, at 
last, be removed by the progress of true religion: and this, too, without 
awakening that opposition, which 1s aiways roused by direct attempts to 
suppress such evils, and which often greatly impedes the march of truth in 
the world. 

3. Let the whole Church be so knit together in love, as to be united in 
council and effort. 

The influence of a single christian, into whom is breathed the Spirit of 
the Lord Jesus, who daily walks with G d, and radiates holiness wherever 
he goes, is powerful. But when the whole body ot Christ * compacted by 
that which every joint supplieth,” turns ailits oral energies to any legiti- 
mate object, and pursues it by means truly christian, nothing on eartb or in 
hell can successfully oppose its progress. God, ina peculiar manner blesses 
the united exertions of his people; there is a pecudar power in united 
prayers of taith, and labors of love. 

But, secondly, this is a subject of such vital importance as to claim the 
distinct consideration of all the Churches. You cannot but have observed, 
brethren, the great loss of influence brought on christianity, by tue divi- 
sions which have taken place in the Church of Christ. The state of religion 
in our own country «ffords a mournfal illustration of thstact. An enterprise 
of benevolence, however well conceived, and wisely adapted tc promote the 
best good of man, is often regarded with coldness and jealousy by the ma- 
jority of chris'ians, because it originates with one particular denomination, 
Heaven, instead of secing the whole church take hold of the measure and 
carry it forward, with ali their might, be holds many standing back to inquire 
how it will affect the interests of a party. Whe Lead of the Church often 
sees christians in opposition to christians under the excitement of mere sec. 
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tarian zeal. The religion of Jesus Christ is thus dishonored before the 
world ; and much of the power of the Church, which ought to be exerted 
against the kingdom of darkness, is wasted in unprofitable contests among 
brethren. These things ought not sotobe. O! when shall the standing re- 
proach of the Church: be wiped away. 

But if the General Assembly feel constrained to offer remarks such as 
these, much more do they reckon themselves bound to warn the churches 
under their care, against every thing bearing «ven the semblance of alrenia- 
tion and division among brethres, who. hold the same great principles of 
doctrine, government and discipline. The Presbyterian Church, with its dis- 
tinguishing tenets, and principles of ecclesiastical policy, diffused through 
this nation, and conformed to the genius of its institutions, is suited to exert 
a most salutary influence on the country, and to operate as a bond of wnion 
among the people of the different states. Uer liberal feelings towards 
other denominations, expressed in her Confession of Faith, her For: of Gov- 
ernment, and the practice of the General Assembly may do much, should 
nothing occur to tarnish, her character, or dimimuisii her influence, to promote 
peace and brotherly loveamong the different communities of christians, co- 
existing with us in this Bs country. Her solemn testimony in behalf 
of the great doctrines of the, Reformation, or rather of the Bible, may exert 
a mighty efficiency among a population, in which public opinion controls every 
thing, to prevent the progress of heresy, and sustain evangelical truth, The 
force of talent and learning, embodied among tier members, may greatly aid 
in promoting education, and tn rendering Literature and Science subservient 
to pure and undefiled religion. he united resources of the Church may 
powerfully sustain and greatly extend the cause of foreign and domestic 
missions, and urge onward all the enterprises of christian benevolence, now 

before the world. 

With these views, the General Assembly see not how they can be inno- 
cent, who agitate questions of division and separation among themselves,— 
We solemnly warn you, dear brethren, against these things: they are of 
evil tendency ; they hold out no promise of good; they give no token of 
pure and holy zeal. -the mischief of breaking the bond, which unites 
these confederated Churches, would be like that of destroying the Union of 
the States, and arraying the East and the West, the North and the South, 
against each other, in the attitude of rival and hostile nations. Brethren, 
they who agree in the great truths of the gospel and of Church Government, 
as expressed in our Confession of Faith, ought not only to love as brethren, 
but heartily to co-operate, for the glory of God and the salvation of souls. 

These minor differences which exist among us, do not prevent the pro- 

. gress of divine truth ; the frequent and joviul recurrence of powerful revi- 
vals of religion; the conversion, sanctification, and salvation of simners.— 
There is no christian and no minister who may not well rejoice in the privi- 
lege of laboring with Gwep’s approved workmen, in his own vineyard, Let 

these, then, who are persuaded that theirs is the mest orthodox creed, com- 
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mend it to their brethren and to the world, by evincing the warmest benev- 
olence, the purest zeal, and thie highest devotion to the cause of God and riglit- 
eousness; and let them remember, that contention for minute and subordinate 
points always prevents advancement in the christian life and quenches the 
holy fire of christian charity. 

We do then, dear brethren, most solemnly and affectionately warn you 
against the spirit of contention and disunion; and we charge you by the 
Lord, that you put far from you all unholy jealousies, and love one another 
as brethren with a pure heart, fervently ; being born agairf, not of corrupti- 
ble seed, but of incorruptible, by the word of God, which liveth and abideth 
forever. 

. Tarnptxy, From the evidence laid before the General Assembly, they re- 
joice in witnessing the increase of exertion inthe Church, to promote true 
religion in our own country, and among the heathen. But while we give 
thanks to Almighty God, for this grace, we are still constrained to say, that 
there is presented to our view, through by far the greater part of our 
Churches, a scene of deplorable indifference and inactivity. Few appear to 
“anderstand the obligations resting on them to consecrate themselves and 
their all to the service and glory of God: few consider the peculiar situation 
and duties of christians, in a country in which the church is, as in primitive 
times, thrown on her own resources, the blessing and protection of her Héad, 
the zealand love of her members. Here, the Church must furnish ministers, 
provide places of worship, and support the gospel :—for established churches 
all this is done by government. Here, the increase of population requires a 
large increase of religious teachers every year ;—in old countries, the sup- 
ply, asto numbers, is entirely adequate. 

Here every thing depends on the direction of public opinion; in. other 
countries, much on the exercise of authority. 

So that in a peculiar way, the Church in this country is called on to exert 
herself, and bring forth all her resources, to sustain the Church, and extend 
the true religion. Dear brethren, we refer you to the Word of God, that 
you may learn the full extent of your duty. Look to the Bible, and be taught, 
that you are stewards of God, and that he will require of you an exact ac- 
count of all with which he has entrusted you, even to the very last mite. Look 
to the Providence of God, and see how “he that scattereth, increaseth, and 
hew withholding tendeth to poverty.” Look to the example of primitive 
christians, and see how trom every little organized Church, the ‘‘word of God 
sounded out” even through distant regions Brethren, we are greatly 
grieved to hear, that in many places within our bourds, there are no Bible 
Societies; no Tract Societies; no Sabbath schools; no missionary exertions; 
no efforts to train up a competent ministry of the gospel; that now, when 
the angel of God is flying through the midst of heaven, with the everlasting 
gospel; when the call of God waxes louder and louder; when the world 
seems to stand in expectation of great and mighty changes, even now, many 
move not a finger in the work of God. 


Von. x. 0, 9.-—September, 1827. 63 
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Disciples of Jesus! do you consecrate.your ali to the service of Ged; 
when your time is entirely devoted either to business, or recreation; when 
your wealth is either hoarded up, or spent in the purchase of pleasure; when 
your influence is all employed on worldly interests ? How can your souls 
prosper, when you hold back a great part of what God requires? Will the 
Judge of all, award heaven to those who give to him divided hearts. Breth- 
ren, consider what we say, and the Lord give you understanding in all 
things. 

The General Assengbly are the more earnest on this topic, because the re- 
ports brought up this year, give evidence of the prevalence of many fearful 
and desolating evils. 

Intemperance, that giant vice, marches through the length and breadth of 
the land, and carries destruction in its train. Its name is Apollyon: it de- 
stroys health, wealth, reputation, domestic happiness, conscience, the soul, 

Gaming, in various forms, particularly in Aorse-racing and lotteries, is ine 
creasing most alarmingly, in’ the country; and spreading the evils of pau- 
perism, indolence, improvidence, extravagance, and drunkenness, in a man- 
ner most fearful. And it is a matter of unspeakable grief to us to learn, 
that even professors of religion, misled by the avowed design of lotteries, 
sometimes give countenance and support to this most pernicious species of 
gambling. 

Sabbath- Breaking, in various forms, proves the general prevalence of un- 
godliness ; aud too often the low regard, which even professing christians 
have for God’s holy day. It has been reported to us, brethren, that mem- 
bers and even officers of the church, not unfrequently visit, or set out on 
journies on the Sabbath; and that they meet at places of worship, apparent- 
ly more for the purpose of talking of crops, and the prices of produce, and 
discussing the political questions of the day, than to worship in God’s sanc- 
tuary, and hold communion with the Holy One in the ordinances of his house. 
Is thiswhat the Lord your God requireth of you brethren? Is. this making 
the Sabbath a delight, and counting it holy and honorable? 

We also hear that there is, in many parts of the country, a rising of the 
spirit of infidelity ! and in others a zealous propagation of erroneous and 
heretical opinions, destructive of the very life of Christianity. 

In our multiplying population, thousands too are growing up as heathen ; 
and souls are dying in ignorance and sin, ; 

And while these things are so, many who profess to be disciples of Him, 
who, though Lord of glory, emptied himself, and became obedient unto the 
death of the cross, are living in pleasure unmoved, although the work of 
death is going on all aroundthem. Brethren, we adjure you in the name of 
the God of mercy, to awake and go up to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty. 4 

But while we thus urge you by your allegiance to Heaven, to shake off 
sloth and indolence, we rejoice to have it in our power to encourage you, 
by. a reference to the glorious work of grace, now going on in our country. 
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Great and marvellous things have been wrought by our God, in the midst of 
his churches, The Narrative of the state of religion will give you a general 
view of its progress during the past year. 

The Revivals which have taken place, while they illustriously display the 
glorious sovereignty of divine grace, afford some very important lessons, on 
which we wish to fix your attention. 

1. They present much clear and indisputable evidence of the efficacy of 
prayer. In many, very many happy instances, it has been seen that prayer _ 
has power with God. In answer to it, the Holy Spirit has been poured out, 
and souls have been subdued to the obedience of the just. 

2. It is becoming more and more apparent, as the work of God goes on, 
that there is an established connexion between the means of God’s appoint- 
ment, used in the prescribed way, and the great end proposed. So that he 
who labors in the cause of God, labors with the cheerful perseverance and 
vigor produced by hope of success. 

3. These wonderful works of the Lord have been wrought in such a way, 
as to show the value of united prayer and exertion, in a whole church, when 
proceeding according to the order of the gospel. \t is not by the instrumental- 
ity of ministers alone, that Jerusalem is built up and beautified. The faith- 
ful pastor ofan unfaithful church may labor diligently and zealously, and the 
blessing may return on his own soul, while his people receive it not: his 
fleece may be watered, but all around him may be dry. But when every 

ene, in his proper place, as indicated by the word and the providence of God, 
gives himself up to the service of the church, and the honor of his Redeemer, 
then Zion arises and shines in the light and glery of her King. 

4. Buta lesson, as valuable as any other, taught by the history of Revivals, 
is, the importance, yea, and the necessity of exhibiting, plainly and distinctly 
the truths contained in the Bible, and depending on their instrumentality 
alone, to effect the conviction aad conversion of sinners. These truths are 
precious, because, when heartily received, they produce holiness. And in 
the scriptures, the statement of them is so connected with their appropriate 
effects, the fruits of good living, that the best possible security is afforded 
against all error, delusion and extravagance, by the pure word of God, made 
known to the people according to the order of the gospel. 

We also learn from the whole experience and observation furnished by 
these remarkable events, that there is no value in religious feelings, unless 
they are excited by distinct views of divine truth. It is only the plain, sim- 
ple doctrines of the Bible, carried to the understanding and conscience by 
the Holy Spirit, which can sanctify the heart of man, and make him fit for 
heaven. 

We do, therefore, most earnestly exhort all ministers of the gospel to 
read the word of God to their people, according to the order prescribed in 
the Directory for worship ; and to make it their main business to expound 
the Bible, and set it, in its full meaning, before the people. We exhort all 

members of the church, with their utmost diligence and eare, to study the 
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word of God. We do with all the authority with which we are invested, 
recommend and join the establishment, every where, of Bible classes and 
regular attendance on them. We exhort the whole Church to give cordial 
and efficient support to Sabbath Schools. Let the young know the Holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make them wise unto salvation. Let the Bi- 
ble be the standard of truth; the test of doctrine and feeling; the rule of dis- 
cipline, and worship, and living. Let men believe, teach, pray, and act ac- 
cording to the Bible. 

Then, there will be no divisions. no heresies, no offences :—then will 
christians “ hold forth the word of life,” and religion will be taught by liv- 
ing examples :—the adversaries of truth will be confounded :—the work of 
God will never be marred: —but the Church will march right’onward in her 
course, until it shall be proclaimed on earth, and joyfully re-echved from hea- 
yen, “the kingdoms of this world have become the kingdom of God and his 
Christ.” Amen! even so, come quickly, Lord Jesus. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all, Amen. 

By order of the General Assembly, 
FRANCIS HERON, Moderator, 
BZRA STILES ELY, Stated Clerk. 
Philadelphia, May 30th, 1827. 


THE REFORMATION IN IRELAND, 

We continue to receive very cheering and gratifying intelligence relative 
to the great work which is renovating the moral character of the Irish Cath- 
clics. The light which has recently been kindled, serves both to show them 
that they have long been in darkness—a truth of which they were before un- 
conscious,—and to dispel the thick clouds of ignorance and superstition, 
which, but a few months since, seemed almost as impervious as the shades 
of eternal night. But thanks be to God, the day hs begun to dawn and 
the day star to arise in their hearts: the true light—the light of hig word 
is diffusing its cheering influence among them. Its enemies—as may be ex- 
pected—strive to check its progress,—but in vain; they may as well attempt 
to arrest the progress of that light which emanates from the rising sun, op 
to shroud the world in darkness while enjoying the unclouded splendors 
of noonday. 

In contemplating the progress of this reformation, it is pleasing to learn, 
that the reading of the Scriptures, is one of the means which has so greatly 
accelerated it; as-no christian will regard with suspicion a religious excite- 
ment produced by the Word of God, or be apprehensive respecting the 
final result of a reformation attended by a sober conviction and with clear 
views of the truths revealed in the Scriptures. The Bible, we learn from 
the report of the Evangelical Society, now before us, has been introduced 
into many of their Schools.—Children after being taught to read it, instruct 
their parents, who hear the unadulterated gospel for the first time from the 
lips of their children, There are now in Ireland, in all, 11,283 schools 
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having 568,964 scholars; by about one half of these, the Bible is constantly 
read, Connected with the Sunday Schools of Ireland, there are 1804 schools 
attended by 13,255 gratuitous teach: rs,—and 12,391 scholars of each re- 
turning Sabbath, learn to consecrate to God his holy day, and are prepared 
for that farther and happy cultivation which the preaching of the gospel 
will supply. Here is the opening of a thousand springs amid arid wastes, 
which the preaching of the Gospel may unite into a noble stream, that shall 
flow and fertilize, and make the morai desert fruitful as “ihe Garden: of 
the Lord.” 

It bas been rumored—it has often been repeated that the Catholic Priests 
of the present day are making praise wortiy ex. rlions to promote education 
and peace throughout that country. That this representation is in sub- 
stance false, if not untounded, is evident from the Second Keport of the 
Irish Commissioners on education. They state in their report—and they 
made this statement under oath before a Magistrate--that of the 11,823 
schools, only 302 were under the Roman Catholic Priests, which contained 
33,529 scholars. The following are the popular works whieh the priests 
circulate to enlighten and edify the people; while the Scriptures are with- 
held: “The Seven Members and Ministers of Rome;” “Captain Grant and 
the Highwayman ;” “ The Feast of Love ; “ The Garden of Love ;” “The 
Devil and Dr Faustus ;” and the “Catechism of the Lrish History,” &e. 

The spirit of these works corresponds with the view given of their ex 
treme ignorance and abominable superstitions by Capt. Gordon, at the anni- 
versary of the Irish Evangelical Society. 

THEIR SUPERSTITIONS, 

Capt. Gordon said, that he had been paying a visit toa friend in Con. 
naught ; and it happened that at that time the festival at the well of St Les- 
ser wasto be celebrated He had expected that about five hundred or one 
thousand persons would have assembled ; but his surprise was great when 
he found that there were not few er than twenty thousand persons on the 
spot, and that seventy or eighty tents were erected in order to supply them 
with provisions. The station boasted of a holy. well, a holy stone, and a 
holy tree. The ceremony began with the sprinkling of water; after which 
the votaries crept three times round the well on their bare knees, when, 
coming in contact with the sharp stony bottom left by the recession of the 
water, were shockingly lacerated. ‘They next went to the stone, where they 
performed similar devotions. From the stone they came to the tree, 
which they invoked also on the bare knees, and kissed repeatedly. (Hear, 
hear.) The ceremony lasted three days: and as the number shifted three 
times each day, he should suppose that during the whole period there 
were at least two hundred thousand persons present. (tear, hear.) After 
that painful penance had ceased, they began drinking and rioting, and every 
species of low debauchery was perpetrated during the three days. Was 
such an exhibitidn he would ask, not a proof of the extent to which the lower 


orders were sunk in a gross and debasing superstition? Was that supersti- 
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tion not as debasing as any which prevailed in Hindostan? In the one case 
worship was paid to “ stocks and stones ;” in the other, imaginary power 
was shadowed forth in various fantastic shapes, or the elements of nature 
were worshiped in their simple forms, . . 4 7 S ™ 
The system of means ada sted by the Reformers will shortly destroy the 
power and sweep away the relics of tuis degrading and despicavle supersti- 


tion. The people of Ircland- sacs the Rev. Mr Carts! , have begun to ex- 


amine for themselves; a spirit of 5 qury and energs has been excited in 
the Irish mind, which will be found irr s stable in its cis. As soon might 
aman attempt toovertirow an avalanche witha straw as to say to that mind, 


“Thus far shalt thou go and no-further.’ Toe people were now deter- 
mined to hear the Gospel, and he knew a minster who had been obliged 
to request his own people te stay at home, even on the Sabbath, to make 
room for the crowds of Catholecs who pressed to tear the Word of God. 
In other cases, the buildings were foun! too snall to contain the hearers, 
and they were obliged to worship the Al vhty in open field, under the broad 
canopy of heaven, The places of worship were frequently so thronged, 
that crowds might be seen standing under the windows. Ue would venture 
to state, that there had been at last THREE THOUSAND converts from 
Popery to Protestantism 'n Ireland, during the pust year. 

Rev. J. W. Cunningham said, Though lewas convinced before 1 went to 
Ireland, by what Lord Farnham had said, tiat much was done; yet when 
I went there, I found that not the half--no, not the hundredth part had been, 
told. Why, my Lord, nvbrother, and myself,were immeasurably astonished 
—our hearts glowed, our pulses beat with renewed vigor, No spirit of 
bitterness is mixed up with their controversies. It is a spirit of pity, of 
tenderness, of friendship. 


————— 





INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE. FROM INDIA. 

A revival of Religion among the Heathen.—Rev. George D. Boardman, in 
a letter tothe Rev. Mr Sharp, of Boston, Mass.-dated Calcutta, March 6th, 
gives the pleasing intelligence, that within a few weeks, the work of the 
Lord had commenced inthe villages below Calcutta ina most glorious 
manner. Messrs Trawin and Piffard, Missionaries from the London Society, 
had been applied to by a deputation from a large number of villages, to 
visit them, and mike known tothem the way of salvation, They had gone 
as requested, and found the people “ready and prepared to receive the 
gospel.” The places of worship were thronged, and “ multitudes follow 
the missionaries from village to village, to-hear the word of life.’ Some 
whole nights are spent in communicating religiousinstruction. he distinc. 
tions of caste are renounced, and the people furnish a common repast for 
the native Christians who visit them. Rev. Messrs Judson and Wade were 
at Amherst, to which place Mr Boardiman expected to proceed in ten 


days. 
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LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY.—Cencluded, + 
~OUTH AFRICA. 

* Rev. Dr Philip still remains in England. In consequence of important 
representations made by. hin, respecting the condition of the Aborigines, the 
Directors have deemed it their duty to present a memorial on the subject te 
his M ijesty’s Government. No answer to this memorial has been, as yet 
reccived, 

* Paarl.—The congregation here continues to increas’. The number 
in communion is twenty-seven, all of whom adorn their Christian profession. 

. © Bethelsdorp.—Viie week day school, in which are 165 bovs, generally 
Speaking, waking rapid progress, is now under the care of Mr Cornelius 
Vanderken-p, (eldest son of the late Dr Vanderkemp.) The amount of sub- 
scriptions contributed to the Auxiliary Socety for the vear ending May, 
1826, ««s 250. mx dol ars. 

“ Theopolis.— Vhe congregation ere continues good, and the attention of 
the people pleasing. Scme appear seriously impressed with the truth, The 
School ists a prosperous state Hic amount of contributions to the Auxili- 
ary Society for.) first year, which ended about May, 1826, was 374 rix dol- 
lars, or about 26 pounds sterling. {[t would be improper to pass by this ton- 
tribution, without observing that it is from 4 single congregation of Hot- 
tentots. 

“ Caffiaria.—The success which has attended missionary labors in some 
parts of this country, is highl, eneouraging. Ven Caffres have been re- 
ceived into the church tellowship, and more than double the number stand 
as candidat: s for baptism, at one station, 

 Steinkopff. —' he catechist continues to pursue his labors here with ene 
couraging success, Many of-the Naaquas, from time to time, receive the 
Gospel, and it has latterly effected a pleasing reformation in some formerly 
turbulent characters. 

MAURITIUS. 

“Mr Le Brun continues his labors at Port Louis, chiefly among the color- 
ed people, of which numerous class his church is composed. The total num- 
ber of slaves instructed at different places, under the wing of the mission, is 
about 35U. 

MADAGASCAR. 

“ The number of native schools 1s 28, containing 2,051 boys, of whom, on 
an average, about 1,700 are in regular .ttendance. ‘The schools are scat- 
tered over the country within a circuit of thirty miles around the capital. 
The progress made by the chikiren, generally speaking, in the knowledge 
of the Christian religion. is truly gratifying. A society in aid of the schools 
denominated the * Madagascar School Society,’ has been established at Ta- 
nanarivou, in connexion with which is a repository of such articles as are re- 
quisite in carrying forward the schools, for supplies of which the missiona- 
ries look to the friends of missions m England. 

“ The Madegasse translation of the New Testament is finished, and that of 
the Old Testament in progress. The former is under revision for the press, 

“ His majesty, Radama, continues to tuke a lively interest in the mission. 
The rapvily advancing importance of this station has in.fuced the Directors, 
during the past year, to accept the offer of the Rev. J.J. Freeman, late mins 
ister of the Gospel at Kidderminster, on the principle of limited service, to 
unite fis «-fforts with those of the .nissionaries at Tananarivou, for the dis- 
semination of the Gospel im Mudugascar. 

* Two of the Madagasear youths still remain in England, who are improv- 
ing in the knowledge of usefu: «rts. 

WEST INDIES. 

“ Georgetown in Demerara,—The Directors, in consequence of receiving 

- more favorable accounts of the success attending the labors of Mr Davies, 
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have rescinded their resolution for the abandonment of this station, ‘The 
average attendance at the chapel is about four hundred negroes; the num- 
ber in church fellowship, about 130. -In the Sabbath School are 300 adults 
and 100 children. Pe 

“ New Amsterdam in Berbice.--The chapel at this station continues to be, 
on the whole, well attended, and occasionally is crowded The number of 
adults baptized during 1826, was 41, of the sincerity of whose religious pro- 
fession Mr Wray entertains nodoubt, Some of the negroes have commenc- 
ed prayer meetings in their own houses. 

: FUNDS. 

“The Ordinary Income of the society, for the year ending the 31st of 
March, is £33,887 5s.3d. The amount of disbursements for the same pe- 
riod, (including the sum of £3,465 2s. 1d. for acceptances for the service of 
that year,) is £43,957 9s. 1d. exceeding that of the ordinary income, by 
£10,070 3s. 10d. : 

“The sums received during the same period, for special objects, not appli- 
cable to the general purpose of the society, amount tou £1,443 15s, 3d. 

“ That the reduction in the amount of the ordinary coutributions for the 
past year, when compared with the amount of those for the year preceding, 
has not been greater, the Directors consider asa just cause fer thankfulness 
and congratulation ; for although tie late violentand unprecedented shock 
in the commercial world took place in the course of 1825-6, its effects on 
the community at large have been most extensively felt since that period. 

“The most important consideration however, in reference to the funds of 
the society, relate tothe great increase in 11s expenditure. The increase for 
the year ending 31st of March, 1826, compared with that of the preceding 
year, was £5,128 15s. 3d.; the mcrease of the expenditure for the past 
year, compared with that of 1825-6, is £5,097 4s. 3d., making a total in- 
crease in the society’s expenditure onthe past two years, of no less asum - 
than £10,225 19s 6d. ; 

“Numerous powerful incitements to increased exertion and liberality 
might be adduced,” say the Directors, “but we regard the great motive fur- 
nished by the transcendent nature of the object itself, combined with the 
explicit announcement of the wilj of the Most High, by the Son of God him. 
self, as casting all others comparatively in the shade. Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature Whilst, therefore, it is our 
daily prayer that the kingilom of God may speedily come, and that his will 
may be done on earth as it is in heaven—whilst, to use the words of the 
prophet, we give him no rest until his righteousness shall go forth as bright- 
ness, and his salvation as the lamp that burneth, even till he make Jerusa- 
lem a praise in the earth, let our efforts, our zeal, and our liberality, bear 
some consistent proportion to the beneficent tenor of our prayers, and the 
sublime object of our hopes.” 

ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS, 

At Onesquethaw, in the town of Bethlehem, Albany Co. N. Y. June 27th, 
Rev. Thos. Holiday was installed pastor of the Union Presbyterian Church.— 
Ordained by the Genesee Presbytery, on the 21st July, Rev. Chas, White. 
head; and Installed at the saine time Pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Batavia, N. ¥.—Ordained on July 18th, and installed over the First Congre- 
gational Church and Society in 1, weil, Ms. Mr George C. Beckwith, late As- 
sistant instructer in the Theological Seminary at Andover.—Oy Tuesday, 
the 24th July, at Ridgefield, Huron, Co, Ohio, Rev. Enoch Conger was in- 
stalled, by the Presbytery of Huron, pastor of the congregation of Ridge- 
field and Lyme.—July 25th, at Peru, oy the sanme’Presbytery, Mr John 
Beach, was ordained te the work of the Gospel Ministry and installed pastor 
of the congregation of Peru. 
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DUTY AND PRIVILEGE OF CHURCH-MEMBERSHIP, 
FROM A WORK OF J. A. JAMES, ADDRESSED TO HIS CHILDREN. 


RELIGION is a personal thing, aud the gospel first addresses 
us in our individual and separate existence. We must each 
for himself repent of sin, believe in Christ, obey the law. 
Nothing can be a substitute for this : no line of pious ancestry, 
no connexion with living christians, no communion with the 
church of God, willbe of any avail to us in the absence of faith 
and holiness. Still, however, religion, though personal inits 
nature, is social in its tendency and exercises: it is superin- 
duced on a being formed for society, and who carries this pro- 
pensity of his heart into his every situation. Hence his piety 
leads him to seek the companionship of men of * like precious 
faith.” Christianity acknowledges and hallows this principle 
of our nature, and exhibits it in her own divine institutions. 
The New Testament, therefore, while it insists on the neces- 
sity of a personal religion, equally demands a social one. It 
knows nothing of that piety which keeps its possessor sepa- 
rate and apart from those who partake with him of the « com- 
mon s«lvation.” The first thing we read of, after the mirac- 
ulous effusion of the Holy Ghost, is the preaching of the gos- 
pel; the next the conversion of sinners, and then we find that 
«¢they that gladly received the word were baptized: and the 
same day there were added to them about three thousand souls. 
And they continued steadfastly in the apostle’s doctrine, and 
fellowship, and breaking of bread, and prayers. And all that 
believed were together, andhad allthingscommon. And they, 
continuing daily with one accord in the temple, and breakin 
bread from house to house, did eat their meat with gladness, 
and singleness of heart, praising God, and having favor with 


the people. And the Lord added to the church daily such as — 


should be saved.” 

Such is the lovely picture which the inspired historian gives 
us of the first effect of the preaching of the gospel, in which 
we perceive, not-only that souls were converted, but that im- 
mediately upon their conversion they were drawn to each other 
by the force of mutual love, and formed a voluntary and bles- 
sed fellowship. No one that believed the gospel remained 
separate and apart from the rest, but gave himselfup to be one 
with the church; and, indeed, till he dtd this, was not acknowl- 
edged as a christian. ‘This was always the case in the primi- 
tive times; as soon as a man believed, that same day, with- 


Von. x. Vo. 10.—October, 1827. 64 
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out being put upon his trial for months, he united himself with 
believers. No such custom then existed, as persons who were 
ueknowledged to be christians, remaining year after year in no 
visible connexion with the body of Christ; this is a system of 
inodern times. 

Indulging a hope, which indeed is one of the most blissful 
expectations of my heart, that you, my dear children, will be 
sche of the grace of God, the faith of the gospel, and the 
ove of Christ, I shallnow strongly enjoin upon you an early 
association with some christian society. It is on these sup- 
positions only that I recommend it. Itis intended, not so much 
to make men christians, as to maintain and improve their 
Christianity : not as an ordinance of conversion, as of edifica- 
tion, sanctification, and consolation. <A christian church is 
thus described in the Epistles of Paul: * To all that be in 
Rome beloved of God, called to besaints.” Unto the church 
of God which is at Corinth, to them that are sanctified in 
Christ Jesus, called to be saints.’? Unless, therefore, you 
really believe in Jesus Christ, and are sanctified by the spirit 
of God, you are not meet to be partakers of the inheritance of 
the saints in light. If you were to join the church in an on- 
converted state, you would be as an enemy amongst brethren, 
a stranger amongst friends, an alien amongst citizens, a rebel 
amongst subjects. ‘Taking it then for granted that you be- 
lieve in Christ and supremely love him, I admonish you to 
connect yourselves in his own way, with his own people. 

1. Iv Is YOUR SOLEMN AND BOUNDEN DUTY. 

Mistake not by supposing that this matter is left te your 
choice; it is no more optional than any other part of religion. 
You may just as well imagine that it is optional whether you 
shall keep the sabbath or not. Strange it is, that this part of 
a christian’s duty should have been detached, by many per- 
sons, from all the rest, as an observance which had no obliga- 
tion upon the conscience. Was it not an invariable practice, 
in the first ages of the church, for those who were converted 
to énter immediately into the fellowship of the faithful? Our 
Lord’s language in reference to the sacred supper, is a com- 
gnand, not an invitation; it is the language of authority, not 
of advice: ‘Do this in remembrance of me.” Now as the 
Supper is the church ordinance, this injunction makes it abso- 
lately imperative on all his disciples to unite themselves to 
the * household of faith.” 

Far be it from me to say that a person cannot be a elipis- 
tian unless he be a church member, for I have already observ- 
ed that he ought to be a believer before he enters into fellow- 
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ship; but I will say, that he who loves Christ, and yet con- 
tinues unconnected with the church, is living in that instance 
in direct disobedience to his Lord’s commands. And if one of 
the primitive christians were permitted to come from his ce- 
lestial seat into our assembly at the time we were preparing 
to celebrate the Supper, he would very certainly and naturally 
conclude, that all those persons who did not partake of the 
emblems of the Saviour’s body and blood, neither believed in 
him, loved him, nor obeyed him. And when informed, that 
amongst the crowd there were still some of whom we enter- 
tained hope that they did in reality love Jesus Christ, with 
what surprise and emphasis would he exclaim, ‘Love Christ ! 
what and live in habitual disobedience to his commands? 
We have no such love as that in heaven, nor had we when E 
lived on earth.” 

2. Iv Is YOUR UNSPEAKABLE HONOR to be early in the 
church. 

It has been the dishonor, and is still the reproach, of mul- 
titudes, that they neglect this divine ordinance.. Admittin 
that upon the whole the man is a christian, and yet through 
some mistaken notion is unconnected with a company of be- 
lievers, what a spot is it upon his character, what a stain 
upon his garments, to see him, when the company of Christ’s 
disciples are collecting round the table, tarrying behind with 
the multitude of carnal, worldly, sensual persons; thus asso- 
ciating, in this act of disregard to Christ’s authority, with 
some that are profane, others that are skeptical, others that 
are immoral. What a disgrace is it to any one who pretends 
to bear the name of Christ, to be seen thus turning his back 
on the friends of the Redeemer, and on the Christian Institute, 
with the enemies of the cross. But alas! this reproach is too 
common to be felt as it ought. 

But it is so much the greater honor to observe this duty, by 
so much the more it is neglected. It is considered delightful 
to see the head of the youthfal senator, whose breast is full of 
patriotic ardor, lifted amidst the venerable forms of aged 
statesmen; and the juvenile warrior fighting by the side of 
veteran heroes in his country’s cause ; and how much more 
delightful to see the young christian, undeterred by a false 
and sinful shame, unrestrained by the examples of many of his 
seniors, entering the fellowship of the faithful, and, in the 
presence of the world, exclaiming, «I am not ashamed of 
Christ, or his words, before this adulterous and sinful gene- 
vation. Preserve me, O God, forin thee dol putmy trust. © 
wy soul, thou hast said unto the Lord, thou art my Lord, mv 
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goodness extendeth not to thee: but to the saints that are iu 
the earth, and to the excellent in whom is all my delight. 
Their sorrows shall be multiplied that hasten after another 
God; their drink offerings of blood will 1 not offer, nor take 
up their names into my fips. I will take the cup of salva- 
tion, and call upon the name of the Lord. O Lord, truly I 
am thy servant, and the son of thy handmaid; thou hast 
loosed my bonds. I will pay my vows unto the Lord now, 
in the presence of all his people: in the courts of the Lord’s 
house, in the midst of thee, QO Jerusalem. Praise ye the 
Lord.” 

‘Oh my children, may Isee this honor lighting on you; may 
it be granted me to see you sitting amongst the followers of 
the Lamb, associated with the church of the living God; and 
[ am not very solicitous for you to obtain the wreath of fame, 
or any of the distinctions which men can confer upon each 
other ; the honor of being an early and consistent member of 
that fellowship, of which God in Christ is the head, is, in my 
eyes, acrown of glory, compared with which the diadems of 
monarchs are gilded toys. 

§. Church fellowship Is AN INESTIMABLE PRIVILEGE. 

It is connected with, and leads to many solemn, delightful, 
and beneficial observances. It is by joining ourselves to the 
church, that we have a right to the Lord’s Supper. his sa- 
cred feast is to be observed by the church; not by individuals 
in their separate condition. In approaching the table of the 
Lord, we are to go as one of a company. It is intended at 
once to exhibit our unity, and to preserve it. That bread 
which is the emblem of the natural body of Christ broken for 
sinners, is at the same time, by its many parts in union with 
each other, the emblem of his mystical body. It is an ordi- 
nance which at the same time sets forth our union to Christ 
by faith, and to each other by love. It shews one church de- 
riving its salvation from the death of one Redeemer. Hence 
the object of our partaking of the sacred Supper is, to kee 
ap right affections to Christ, and to each other for Christ’s 
sake. Precious, my children, are those hallowed seasons of 
communion which are spent by the disciples at the table of 
the Lord. No sensual gratifications will bear any compari- 
son with the sublime delight of those sacred entertainments. 
What scenes of past wonder, and sorrow, and triumph, are 
brought to recollection, even the incarnation, life, sufferings, 
death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ; yes, those 
apparently insignificant emblems, bring before the mind, so 
far.as the mind can comprehend it, the whole of the vast 
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scheme, devised from eternity in the counsels of Omniscience, 
for the salvation of a ruined world, and executed by the Son 
of God upon the cross. What present emotions of wonder, 
joy, love, gratitude, to him ** who loved us and washed us 
from our sins in his blood, and made us kings and priests to 
God and the Lamb,” does the supper produce and cherish.— 
What visions of future glory, connected with the second com- 
ing of our Lord, does the institution call up before the eye of 
hope. How forcibly are the rich blessings of grace, and the 
eternal blessings of glory, brought home upon the heart. All 
the virtues of christianity are strengthened, ali its privileges 
areenjoyed. The soul, by being brought nearer to Christ, is 
brought nearer to his disciples. The joys of salvation are 
more rich and full, by being experienced in the company of 
those who are heirs of the same bliss. 

Church membership is connected with many pleasant reflec- 
tions. In such a situation we have the conscidusness of our 
being where we ought to be, of our obeying the will of Christ ; 
of our being in the midst of the righteous, as one of their num- 
ber, and an object of their interest. 

It is no inconsiderable means of spiritual safety. In gene- 
ral it may be argued that the path of duty is the path of safe- 
ty. Where are we so likely to enjoy the showers of divine 
grace, as in those gardens of the Lord on which they more 
usually fall? «God meeteth him that worketh righteous- 
ness.” It is connected with pastoral oversigh! and watchful- 
ness, With brotherly inspection, exhortation and reproof; it se- 
cures an interest in the prayers and sympathy of the disciples ; 
and then it leads us to consider the additional obligations which 
lie upon us in consequence of our profession, and the more pain- 
ful effects which would thus follow an act of inconsistency: in 
short, it seems to be an additional defence for us against the 
dangers to which we are exposed in our spiritual warfare.— 
In looking forward to our approach to the table of the Lord, 
we shall be led to more frequent and serious examination ; in 
looking back to the vows which we there brought ourselves 
under, we shall be stirred up to more caution: considering 
through the months previous, that we are soon to appear 
amongst the saints at the sacramental board, we shall find 
this a check to temptation, a stimulus to duty, a motive to 
consistency ; and looking back during the months that follow, 
upon what then took place, we shall find the retrospect no 
less salutary than was the prospect. A regard to our own repu- 
tation and comfort will join itself with a concern for the honor 
of Christ, and the prosperity of the church, to operate as a 
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preservative against unholy conformity or sinful indulgence. 
We are poor frail creatures, and our spiritual strength is 80 
feeble as to stand in need of every additional help ; and it is 
no inconsiderable assistance that is furnished by christian 
fellowship. Companionship is one of the hot-beds both of 
sin and holiness. Trees grow better in plantations; they 
shelter each other from the violence of the wind, and the 
severity of the cold, and draw each other into a taller and a 
straighter growth: so it is with the trees of righteousness of 
God’s own right hand planting, and it is by being thus plant- 
ed in the house of the Lord, that they shall flourish as the palm 
tree, and grow as the cedar in Lebanon. 

You may thus be useful to others. Your parents will rejoice 
over you with unutterable joy ; your ministers wilt be encoa- 
raged in the work of the Lord; serions persons may be drawn 
by you into the church, and the unconverted may have their 
attention roused, and their conscience awakened; thus what 
is so beneficial to you, will extend its advantages to others ; 
and the King of Zion will look upon you with peculiar and 
ineffable delight. 

OBJECTIONS. 

Before this chapter closes, however, I must answer the ob- 
jections which are but too commonly brought, even by those 
whose hearts are right with God, against this act of obedience 
to Christ. 

Some are in doubt ubout thetr personal religion. Where this 
is the case. let them not remain in doubt any longer, but examine 
themselves, and bring the matter to an issue. ** Examine 
yourselves, ” saith the apostle, «* whether ye be in the faith ; 
prove your ownselves.”? This is too important an affair to 
remain undecided and in suspense. Nor need you to be kept 
in the dark about it. If you really reflect, you must know 
whether you believe the gospel or not; whether you love the 
Lord Jesus or not; whether you are obeying God or not. Do 
not doubt your religion under the mistaken apprehension that 
doubts are proofs of piety, and evidences of humility. Your 
inquiry is not to be, « Am [a perfect christian ?” but, « Am I 
a real one?” If you can answer the latter question in the af- 


firmative, you ought not to remain out of the communion of 
the church. 

Others are saying, Zam not fit to join the church yet. Then 
you are not fit to die. God requires no other prerequisite to 
the Lord’s table, than what he does to heaven ; and all the fit- 
ness he requireth for either, is to repent of sin, and to believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Tam afraid, say some. of making a public profession, lest I 
should dishonor Christ by sunning after it. In some cases this 
is nothing more than an excuse for not making a profession at 
all, as if it were no sin to offend God before a profession is 
made. Many dread the idea of binding themselves by the ac- 
knowledgment that they are christians ; forgetting that it is 
their sin not to make a profession, and that they will be con- 
demned for neglectingit, as some others will be fordisgracing it. 
If, however, it be really the mistaken scruple of a timid mind, 
I would say again, the way of duty is the way of safety; do 
your duty, and trust God for preserving grace. For a man 
to be afraid of doing what is right, lest he should afterwards 
do wrong, is singular caution: he forgets that by his neglect 
he is already sinning. What reason is there in saying, “1 am 


very weak, and therefore will neglect this prop—l am liablo 7 
to start aside ; and therefore will not avail myself of this Pi 
scriptural restraint.” ey 

Fam too young in years, is the frequent thought of young vi 


people. Certainly not, if you are not too young to believe 
the gospel, to love Christ, and to discern the Lord’s body. Is i 
there any age specified in the New Testament, below which ‘ 
no one is to join the church. If so, where is it? There is 
none. Faith working by love, is the qualification for mem- 
bership, nut years. Children of ten years of age or, even 
younger, if they are believers, ought to be admitted as mem- 
bers. Age has nothing to do with it. If we might make any 
difference, | was going to say, the younger the more welcome. 
Jesus shewed his favor to the young when he said, ** Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, for of 
such is the kingdom of God.” 


Lam too young in the faith, say others. Not if you are sin- A 
cere. You may have been converted only amonth, but if truly > 
converted that is no objection. ‘The same day that they be- of 
lieved, the three thousand persons converted under the sermon es 


of Peter, were added tothe church. The privileges of fellow- 
ship are necded, if possible, more by the young than by the 
aged christian: they are milk for babes, as well as strong 
meat for them who have attained to riper years. 

T see it neglected by others older than myself. even by my own 
brothers and sisters. Would it be any excuse for your neg- 
lecting salvation alfogether, if they were to do so? Certainly 
not; for religion is a personal concern, the obligations of 
which are in our case, In no degree dependant on the manner 
in which they are acknowledged by others. The more it is « 
forgotten by others, the more we should feel excited to prac- . 
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tice its duties ourselves. Your obedience is not to be withheld 
because your friends or relatives neglect theirs. It may be, 
that your decision will have a favorable influence on their 
minds; if not, and even on the contrary, you should by such 
an act incur their displeasure, you are not to let this operate 
on your heart. Your duty to Christ is paramount to all other 
considerations, and you must obey him thoughit be by taking 
up your cross. 

I tremble at the denunciation, where it is declared by the 
Apostle, ** He thal eaieth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh dumnation to himself.’ Vhis word should have been 
rendered * judgment,’ as it refers to those visitations of tem-. 
poral punishments, with which the members of the Corinthi- 
an church were punished for their profanation of the Lord’s 
supper. It certainly was not the Apostle’s intention, as some 
weak and timid minds seem to think, to teach that sins com- 
mitted after this act of Christian communion, are unpardona- 
ble. Transgressions committed after a participation of the 
eucharist, are it is confessed, additionally heinous, because 
committed against increased privileges and obligations, but 
they are still pardonable through the blood of Christ which 
cleanseth from all sin. 

I may be a Christian, and get to heaven without being united 
with the church. ‘That there are some in this case. Ihave no 
doubt; but it becomes a question whether any one can really 
be a Christian, who knows it to be a duty, and yet wilfully 
neglects it under the pretext just stated. 

Having thus explained the nature, and stated the advanta- 
ges of church fellowship, and replied to some of the excuses 
by which a neglect of it is attempted to be justified, I must 
leave the subject to your serious consideration. It is perfectly 
obvious to every thinking and observant mind, that the obli- 
gations to this act of duty, are not felt, at least as they ought 
to be, by many who have “tasted that the Lord is gracious.” 
To such persons | recommend the consi¢eration of those pas- 
sages in which a profession of our faith before men, is most 
awfully demanded. «* Whosoever,” said our Lord, « shall 
confess my name before: men, him will I confess before my 
Father which is in heaven: and whosecever shall deny me be- 
fore men, him will I also deny before my Father which is in 
heaven.” These words occur also, with little variation, in 
the gospel of Luke. The same sentiment is conveyed by the 
apostle Pant; «Ef thon shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord 
Jesus, and shalt believe in thy heart that God bath raised him 
from the dead, thou shalt be saved: for with the heart man 
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believeth unto righteousness, and with the mouth confession is 
made unto salvation.” In these passages, and others of a 
similar meaning, a confession, or profession, for the words 
are nearly the same in signification, bears a very close con- 
nexion with the hope of salvation: and how any one can be 
said to make a confession of Christ, who does not connect 
himself with a christian church, I am certainly at a loss to 
understand. 


ILLUSTRATION OF SCRIPTURE. 


Row. xii, 8.—He that giveth, let him do it with simplicity. 2 Con. ix, Vou 
for God loveth a cheerfal giver.—cosTINvED, 


THERE are numerous objections alleged by many against 
contributing to the missionary cause, the insufficiency of which 
you must clearly perceive, if you would be a cheerful giver. 
If a doubt remains on this subject, you will either give no- 
thing, or it will be grudgingly, and not with pleasure. In- 
vestigate, then, for a moment some of these objections. 

«* We are not able; we have nothing to spare ;”’ will be al- 
leged by some. It is admitted that the means are possessed 
in very different degrees by different individuals; and that of 
those to whom much is given, will much be required. For, if 
there be first a willing mind, it is accepted according to that a 
man hath, and not according to that he hath not. If you can- 
not give $1000, you may give 100, or 10, or 5, or at least 
50 cents, per year. The smallest offering will be acceptable 
and useful in this cause. ‘I'o enjoy the pleasure of contribut- 
ing for this important purpose, you need not deprive your- 
selves of the comforts of life, provided you do not mistake ex- 
travagancies for comforts. Certainly your excuse will be 
sustained if you cannot give without depriving yourselves of 
the real necessaries of life. We do not, however, believe that 
there is a single family, in the enjoyment of health, however 
indigent their circumstances may be, who could not bring 
every year, at least a small offering to the treasury of the 
Lord. An experiment has actually been made with success 
on this subject. A-number of families in the poorest class of 
the community, have been induced to try if they could not 
purchase a Bible, by saving a penny a week, or such other 
small sum as would answer the purpose within a given time. 
They made the attempt, and contrary almost to their own ex- 
pectations, found that they could succeed; they persevered with 
cheerfulness till the Bible was paid for. They have then con- 
tinued their efforts till all the members of the family wene 
VoL, &. VD. 19.—_Oetober, 1897. 65 
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supplied with the sacred volume. Having thas ascertained. 
what they could do, they have pursued the same measuresy. 
and have thus been enabled to contribute cheerfully to the 
funds of the Bible Society. This object has been accom- 
plished by, perhaps a little more industry, a little more econ- 
omy, and a little more frugality. These habits, when once 
acquired, have been found in no small degree to promote their 
temporal interest and their comfort. They were gainers, not 
losers, by the experiment. They had also the additional plea- 
sure of possessing the Bible as their own, and of giving some- 
thing to supply others with this invaluable treasure. ‘They 
did not pay the whole sum at once, but laid up weekly or 
monthly portions, until the whole amount was in hand, and 
then they would pay it with cheerfulness. This is the method 
we have already suggested, and would again earnestly re- 
commend to all who would enjoy the pleasure of promoting 
that kingdom which is from above. Lay by you in store, in 
weekly or monthly sums, or at such other times as may be 
most expedient, the annual amount of your contributions. 
Do not depend on drawing the sum required from the common 
fund. For your annual and stated engagements have a sepa- 
rate and distinct treasury, or place of deposit, where these 
consecrated offerings shall be laid up; no matter if it be weeks 
or months before they are called for. Draw on your common 
fund for occasional and unexpected contributions ; but for sta- 
ted: offerings, let there be in each family a treasury of the 
Lord. By pursuing this method you will find that you arc 
able to give something to spread the gospel through the world, 
however limited your means may be. , 
There are some of your neighbors whose worldly circum 

stances are, as far as you can judge, equal to your own, who 
give nothing to advance the kingdom of Christ; if application 
is made, they allege they are not able. But bow much do 
they spend, every year, in mere extravagancies, without add- 
ing in the least to the real comforts of life; how much in the 
gratification of pride; how much in the indulgence of animal 
appetite to excess, perhaps in riot and debauchery, to the real 
injury of their health, their fortune and their peace? All this 
they could spare for religious purposes, and enjoy good health, 
-domestic peace and a fair reputation into the bargain. Such 
is their own explanation of this excuse; their conduct, more 
_plainly than their words, tells us what they mean when they 
say, we have nothing to spare for the missionary cause : they 
would rather gratify their own criminal propensities than 
give one cent te advanco the canse of Christ. 
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Go back about eighteen hundred years; place yourself in 
the court of the temple; observe that woman passing along. 
In the midst of a crowd, she is alone; for she is poor, and is 
a widow. But her heart is joyous, and her countenance is 
cheerful; for she bears in her hand an offering to the Lord. 
This offering is notasmal! part of a large amount which is left 
behind ; though but two mites, it is all the living that she has; 
not another mite is left. With humble confidence she looks 
for future supplies to that God, to whose cause she makes this 
small bat cheerful offering. This woman did right ; or she 
did wrong. If she is doing wrong, how could she receive the 
cordial and distinguishing approbation of Jesus? He cannot, 
he will not approve of what is wrong. If she is doing right; 
go thou and do likewise—give, if not the whole of your living, 
at least such a part, as will secure the approbation of Him 
who approved this widow’s offering. If ever the plea of ina- 
bility could have been sustained, it might have been in the 
case of this widow. But she felt like the captive Hebrews; 
she preferred Jerusalem above her chief earthly joy. This 
objection proves the unwillingness, but very seldom the inabi- 
lity of those who offer it, to give something to advance the 
kingdom of Christ. 

Others excuse themselves by alleging that all that they can 
ive will be of no importance; what will a few dollars, or a 
w cents avail in a work of such magnitude and difficulty as 

the conversion of the world? If the poor widow had thought 
and reasoned in this manner, the treasury of the Lord would 
never have received her two mites. But she considered it a 
privilege, not an irksome task to contribute. Her two mites 
were of equal value with any other two, cast in by the rich. 
‘The most copious rains are made up Of small drops falling to- 
gether; the largest rivers are composed of small fountains, of 
numerous little rivulets united together; the mighty ocean it- 
self is composed of small drops, and these drops again of stil} 
smaller particles; this vast earth which we inhabit is com- 
posed of very small atoms of matter. One drop would not 
make a shower; one fountain, one rivulet, will not make a ri- 
ver. But let those drops, in sufficient numbers, fall together, 
and the earth will be refreshed with the fertilizing shower ; 
let those fountains and rivulets unite, and the river will flow. 
If the Directors of the Bible, the Missionary, the Education, 
the Tract Society, had but a few dollars, or a few cents to 
employ—this would, indeed, when compared with the necessi- 
ties of a sinful perishing world, be like a few drops to the 
earth, parching with drought. But place at their disposal 
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respectively $100,000, or even $50,000, and from this reser- 
voir of christian charity, they will send forth streams of life, 
in ten thousand directions, to mitigate the miseries and save 
the souls of men. Now, it is a fact, that this amount is made 
up of single dollars; and these dollars again of single cents. 
Give one dollar more, and you increase, so much the more, 
the whole amount; give but a few, even but one cent more, 
and you increase the number of dollars. This amount is not 
the offering of one individual, but of thousands, who, with wil- 
ling hands and cheerful hearts, bring their respective offerings 
to the treasury of the Lord. 

The principle on which this objection rests is utterly false. 
It implies that if other people neglect their duty, you will be 
justifiable in neglecting yours; that if others are dishonest, 
and rob God of his right, you may be dishonest, and rob him 
also with impunity ; that if others, by withholding the means 
of spreading the gospel, will give their consent that sia hun- 
dred millions of their fellow-men shall perish in the supersti- 
tion and wickedness of paganism; that thousands, and tens of 
thousands, in christian lands, for want of the stated ordinan- 
ces of the gospel, shall revert back to a state of ignorance and 
vice, not less dangerous than paganism itself; if others will 
consent to this, you will also give your consent, by withhold- 
ing your part of the means by which it is to be prevented. 
Every one must see that this reasoning is unsound and dan- 
gerous. You will not be judged, at the last day, by the prin- 
ciples and practice of the world, but by the word of God.— 
Follow that rule, therefore, now, by which you are at last to 
be tried. Instead of being influenced by the example of others 
who neglect their duty and their privilege, let your example 
provoke them to love and te good works. If your offering is small, 
let it be given with the greater punctuality, cheerfulness and 
prayer. This objection has no weight; it has not even plau- 
sibility, 

Others will object that it is inconsistent to send your cha- 
vities to operate and produce their efforts at a distance, while 
many objects of compassion are at hand, under your own im- 
mediate notice. Let those who make this objection, who of 
course will not adopt your plan, occupy this ground, assuage 
these sufferings, and then the objection will have no weight; 
the inconsistency with which you are supposed to be chargea- 
ble will disappear. At least no person can consistently make 
this objection who does not contribute as much for the relief 
of sufferings which are near, as others are doing for the same 
purpose ata distance. It is probable, however, that these ob- 
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jectors are doing as little for the relief of suffering which is 
near, as for that which is more distant. Propose to these 
men a plan for the relief of these miseries which they witness, 
and it is probable they will object to your plan as too limited ; 
present to them a scheme whose object is more distant and 
therefore more extensive, and they will aid you. Tell them 
that your plan embraces both those which are near and those 
which are distant; then, you undertake too much, aid there- 
fore cannot succeed. To secure their assistance, you must at- 
tempt but one thing at atime. To those who are determined 
not to contribute for religious purposes, you can present no 
plan which suits their views; their ingenuity will find some 
excuse. 

Some would have you to believe that they cannot contribute 
to the subject of foreign missions; because it is sending mo- 
ney out of the country. This objection will be made with a 
graver face, while, at the very moment, perhaps, they are 
drinking their tea, which cannot be obtained without sending 
every year hundreds of thousands of dollars to distant regions 
of the globe. They may allege that this is a necessary of 
life: our Fathers and Mothers, during the Revolution, did not 
consider it a necessary of life; rather than countenance the 
principle on which alone it could be obtained, they nobly de- 
termined to live without it. But, admitting that it is a ne- 
cessary of life, is not the gospel, at least as necessary to the 
salyation of the soul? If they do not object to the exportation 
of specie for tea and other spices, rest assured this is not the 
real objection to the support of foreign missions. If you could 
search the inner man, you would most probably find that they 
loved their wealth too dearly to spare one cent to promote the 
gospel. If they felt as deep an interest in the advancement of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, as they do in the gratification of 
their own taste, this objection would never be heard. 

Those religious Institutions which claim your assistance 
embrace objects both at a distance and near at hand, both do- 
mestic and foreign. The United States is the field within 
which the labors of the Bible, the Domestic Missionary, the 
Tract, the Education and Sunday School Society, are chiefly 
confined. If domestic objects call forth your warmest chari- 
ties, you can be gratified in aiding these Societies. If distant 
and foreign objects more deeply interest your heart. the For- 
eign Missionary Society will receive your contributions for 
this purpose. Or if you cannot enjoy the blessedness of an 
approving conscience unless you embrace both foreign and do- 
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mestic objects, then cheerfully support all these Institutions, 
and this blessedness shall be your own. 

There are not afew who will dismiss all application for aid 
in promoting the gospel with this objection—* we are in 
debt; we must be just, before we are generous; we cannot 
spare any thing until our just debts are paid.” This objec- 
tion is made not only with much self-complacency, but often 
with amnir of triumph, as if it could not be answered. It is 
admitted that every one ought to be just and honest; which 
he is not, and cannot be, unless he is using all suitable endea- 
vors to pay his debts. This inference, however, does not fol- 
low from this admission. Before one debt is paid, another is 
contracted ; and thus the excuse becomes a perpetual one.— 
Let it be asked, for what are they in debt? Perhaps for some 
valuable addition to their property; they have been adding 
house to house, or farm to farm. Their wealth and their abi- 
lity to aid these charitable purposes are actually increased ; 
and yet from the manner in which this increase is obtained, 
they derive an excuse for withholding this aid. Is this sound 
reasoning? Perhaps this debt is in consequence of idleness, 
want of economy, or extravagance in living; if so, this is 
making one crime an excuse for another; the consequence of 
these criminal practices is alleged as an excuse for the neglect 
of an important duty. They have been idle, wasteful and ex- 
travagant; therefore, they are not bound to aid in sending 
the gospel to the millions of mankind who are peri8hing in 
ignorance. Or, what is still worse, this debt may be owing 
to the destructive habits of intemperance and dissipation.— 
The means which a kind Providence has entrusted to their 
care for the purpose of doing good, are wickedly squandered 
in doing evil; then, this very evil and its consequences are 

iven as the reason why they have not done the good which 
they ought to have done. All these will think and feel very 
differently from what they now do, respecting these excuses, 
when they shall be revived at the great day of accounts. 

There is no ground on which the claims of these Societies 
may, With more safety, be placed than that of justice. That 
justice which weuld bind you to owe no man any thing, will 
bind you also to render to God the things which be God’s. You 
consider it an act of justice, not of charity, to pay the Physi- 
cian for his services in restoring your health from a state of 
sickness. You would, at least you ought to have paid this 
Physician more cheerfully, tf. by his agency, your health had 
been preserved, and this sickness prevented. Through how 
great a portion of your life does the Lord preserve your health! 
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And is He entitled to no acknowledgment for doing that, for 
which you would willingly pay the Physician? One season- 
able shower sent, or one chilling blast withheld, may add to 
the fields of the Farmer one hundred dollars more than he 
would otherwise have received: is He entitled to no acknowl- 
edgment who causeth the sun to rise, who sendeth fus rain, 
and who holdeth the winds in his fisi? Your house and your 
property are preserved from fire: is He entitled to no ac- 
knowledgment whose minister the flame of fire is? When his 
vessel returns in safety with a rich cargo, how much, on the 
principle of justice, is the Merchant indebted to Him who 
commanded the winds and the sea, so as to secure this return? 
Let the claims of God as well as men be acknowledged, and 
then let justice be done; these religious Societies will then be 
furnished with ample means for carrying forward their ‘labor 
of love. 

If these remarks have exceeded the bounds originally in- 
tended ; and if they appear to have digressed from their pro- 
fessed object; let the deep interest we feel on this important 
subject, be our apology. HERMON. 


THE PERFECTION OF DIVINE TESTIMONY. 
A SERMON, 
Fhe testimony of the Lordis sure, making wise the simple.”’—Psalm xix. 7, 


In the inspired volume, various titles are given to that re- 
velation which God has mage to man, answering to the vas 
rious aspects under which it is viewed, and its varied rela- 
tions to our character and destiny. Each of them discloses 
his character, invested with new majesty and loveliness, and 
_— out our duty with additional clearness and precision. 

o we hear of the law of the Lord? Behold the supreme Le- 
gislator seated on the throne of universal and everlasting do- 
minion, promulgating to his intelligent creatures a law which 
is holy and just and good, and calling upon them by all that 
is awful and all that is delightful in eternity, to bend every 
faculty of their souls to an active and cheerful obedience.— 
Are they the judgments of the Lord which are here recorded? 
Behold a practical illustration of the holy and immutable 
principles of the divine government, in a series of providen- 
tial dispensations, beginning with the creation of the world 
and weed on through each successive period of time, by un- 
erring wisdom and almighty power, to their consummation 
amid the glories of eternity, and challenging from every crea- 
ture, reverential wonder and voluntary co-operation. Do we 
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read in these sacred pages, the gospel of our salvation, glad 
tidings of great joy to us and to all people? Behold sovereign 
and unbounded goodness, summoning omniscience and omni- 
potence to aid in the accomplishment of her gracious purpo- 
ses; freely presenting her unspeakable gift, offering to the 
guilty, the polluted and the dying, pardon, purity and immor- 
tal life, through the blood and rigiteousness of a divine Re- 
deemer, and claiming from those, who are indebted to her for 
every comfort and every hope, devoted affection and unceasing 
praise. Is it the testiiaony of the Lord which is here brought 
to the knowledge of his creatures? Let the cavils and the 
murmurs of a beutghted and erring world be silent as the 
graye, while amid its darkness and delusions, eternal truth 
lifts her majestic voice, and announces with infallible certainty 
and unerring precision, all that it is most necessary for man 
to know. Let men lay aside their pride, their passions and 
their prejudices, and receive with meekness the ingrafted word 
which is able to save their souls: For the testimony of the 
Lord is sure, making wise the simple. In the text the re- 
vealed will of God, is called, the testimony of the Lord, and 
its peculiar excellence and the temper necessary to profit by 
it are brought into view. Let us direct our attention to these 
two points: ‘The excellence ot the testimony of the Lord, and 
the temper necessary to profit by it. 

I. Its excellence. ‘The testimony of the Lord is sure, mak- 
ing wise. ‘Testimony may be worthless either because we 
cannot rely on its truth, or because we cannot discover its 
meaning, or because its subject matter is trivial. But if its 
veracity be unimpeachable, if its meaning be clear and pre- 
cise, if it relate to interesting and important concerns, it is 
valuable and excellent; and just in proportion to the degree 
in which it possesses these characteristic features, its worth 
is enhanced.—The testimony of the Lord is sure. It is infal- 
libly true. It is plain and precise. Man may testify falsely, 
because he is ignorant, or mistaken, or wicked. The fairest 
conclusions of human reason are often erroveous, because we 
do not thoroughly understand the principles on which we ar- 
gue, in their wide extent and varied relations ; and while we 
examine them, the eye of the mind is discolored by prejadice 
or distorted by passion, and they seem to possess a shape or 
hue not their own. But the testimony of the Lord is wholly 
exempt from all this uncertainty. His understanding is infi- 
nite. All things are naked and opened tohim. Known unto 
him are all his works. God is not a man that he should lie, 
nor the son of man that he should repent. Hath he said, and 
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shall he not do it? or hath he spoken and shall he not make it 
good? By his word all things were created; by his power 
they are supported, and by his will directed with unerring 
precision to the accomplishment of his purposes. With him 
is no variableness nor shadow of turning, and he reigns over 
all with absolute and eternal dominion. It is manifest, there- 
fore, that he cannot deceive or be deceived. Doth he utter a 
promise or a threatening? Omniscience, omnipotence and im- 
mutability are pledged to perform it; and it must be per- 
formed. Doth he utter a declaration concerning himself or 
the character or condition of any of his creatures? Lt must be 
true. For his mind comprehends at once universal nature; 
his eye penetrates the deepest and darkest recesses of crea- 
tion, and glances from eternity to eternity ; he can have no 
possible motive to deceive, and falsehood is the object of his 
infinite abhorrence. 

On his testimony, therefore, creatures may rely with a con- 
fidence whicb nothing can shake. ‘They that trust in his word 
shall never be moved. Creatures may change,—The earth 
and the Heavens may pass away,—Ali nature may totter with 
age, or tremble in the convulsive struggles of dissolution ;— 
but the word of the Lord abideth forever. And as the testi- 
mony of the Lord must be true, so he has given us an assur- 
ance that his testimony is embodied in the Bible. In the mir- 
acles wrought to confirm it, in the propbecies interwoven with 
it, in its sublime exhibitions of the divine character and pur- 
poses, in its thorough analysis of the human heart, in its won- 
derful adaptation to our circumstances, in the powerful and 
lasting effects it has ever produced, we see his signature and 
seal. We have proof of its genuineness which we ave no more 
liable to mistake, than if we heard him speak, as he spake to 
Israel at Sinai, when from the midst of the fire, a voice went 
forth, that shook the mountain to its base, and filled his chosen 
people with awe. 

Il. The testimony of the Lord is plain and precise. The 
testimony of men is often of little worth, because though their 
intention be good, they are ignorant of the subject on which 
they would give us information, or their ideas are confused 
and indistinct, or the language they use to convey’ them 
to us is imperfectly adapted to that purpyse. The artful have 
ever misled those who relied on their candor by ambiguous 
expression, and equivocation has often served to cover de- 
signs which it had been shameful or dangerous to avow. In 
consequence of the feebleness of our powers, and the limited 
extent and imperfect nature of our knowledge, the best con- 
Von. x. Nd. 10.—October, 1897 #6 
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clusions we can form are often vague and indefinite; and after 
our most strenuous exertions, we can only approximate to- 
ward truth. The Lord knoweth all things. He is perfectly 
acquainted with all that he would make knowrto us, with the 
state of our minds, with the means by which instruction may 
find its way to them most surely. Nor can he deceive. Ac- 
cordingly his testimony is characterized by transparent clear- 
ness and unerring precision. In all that he hath spoken, 
there is nothing ambiguous or equivocal. Nothing artfully 
designed to mislead the unwary. Nothing which, if it be 
not wrested from its plain and obvious meaning, can betray 
into gross and ruinous error. ‘To reap the full benefit of bis 
instructions, it is indeed necessary that we conform to that 
law of our nature, which demands diligent and persevering 
exertion, as the price of every valuable attainment; and in 
the revelation he has made to us, God has not sought to gra- 
tify idle curiosity, or to encourage that pride of intellect which 
forms so broad a feature of our fallen nature. But while he 
hath given us full scope for the exercise of our mental powers, 
while he hath in many things left us in the dark, that our 
pride may be humbled, and our attention confined to what is 
important, how plainly hath he taught us all that is essential 
to guide us in the path of duty, to direct our faith, to support 
our hope, to animate our love, to conduct us, in a word, 
through the sins and the sorrows of earth, to the holiness and 
the joys of Heaven. «Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 


~ with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind 


and with all thy strength, and thy neighbor as thyself. Re- 
pent ye and be converted, and your sins shall be blotted out. 
Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved. . He 
hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly and to love mercy and 
to walk humbly with thy God? who will render to every one 
according to his deeds,—to them, who by patient continuance 
in well-doing seek for glory and honor, immortality, eternal 
life; but to them, who are contentious and obey not the truth, 
but obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath, tribulation 
And anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth evil.” How 


/ perspicuous, how precise are these and similar instructions of 


the word of God! What but wilful blindness can mistake 
their meaning! How unlike the vague conjectures of pur- 
blind reason, or the confused and contradictory dogmas of in- 
fidel philusophy? Here is celestial light shining in full splen- 
dor on the path of life eternal, so that the wayfaring man, 
though a fool, shall not err therein. Here the rule of our 
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hives and the charter of our hopes are as if written with a 
sunbeam on the broad face of Heaven, so that he may run that 
readeth. ; 

I need say little of the importance of the testimony of the 
Lord. It maketh wise unto salvation. It is the word of the 
eternal God, and it treats of eternal life and eternal death. 
It is fraught with the destinies of the deathless soul, of the 
soul which is worth more than worlds—destinies which shall 
unfold with increasing grandeur and awfulness forever-amid 
the purity and bliss of the redeemed, or the guilt and woe of 
the damned. “If that be true wisdom which flies from all that 
is sinful and all that is wretched, and aspires after and at- 
tains eternal life, then the testimony of the Lord maketh wise. 
But it may be asked, if the testimony of the Lord be as cer- 
tain, plain and important as you represent, why is there such 
a diversity of sentiment and conduct among those who appeal 
to it as the rule of faith and practice? Why is there not a 
perfect unanimity among all who profess to bow in submis- 
sion to its authority? Why do we witness such a prevalence 
of error in its various forms, of error, often important, some- 
times essential? To these queries we shall find a ready an- 
swer, while we consider in the sECOND PLACE, 

The temper necessary to profit by the testimony of the 
Lord. The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the 
simple. The term, simple, is sometimes applied to the under- 
standing ; it is then for the most part used in an unfavorable 
sense, and implies ignorance, irresolution and folly ; frequent- 
ly in the Bible it is used with reference to the heart, and is 
then nearly related to sincerity, candor, docility, and other 
commendable and excellent qualities of the temper. Thus it 
is written, The Lord preserveth the simple; and again, The 
entrance of thy words giveth understanding unto the simple. 
So the Apostle, in his epistle to the Corinthians, couples it 
with godly sincerity. But our rejoicing is this, the testimony 
of our conscience, that in simplicity and godly sincerity, we 
have had our conversation in the world. Simplicity of tem- 
per implies a freedom from every undue bias and preposses- 
sion, and a disposition meekly and honestly to hear and re- 
ceive instruction. It is the disposition so powerfully urged 
upon us by the Lord Jesus Christ, when he says, Except ye 
be converted and become as little children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of Heaven. It is opposed to that hatred of 
the truth, so often cherished by the infidel, the licentious and 
the profane; which manifests itself in cavils and sneers and 
blasphemies, and which leads men to examine the testimony 
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of the Lord, that they may be able to expose it to hatred, deri- 
sion and contempt; that they may pick flaws in its evidence, 
murmur at its precepts, scoff at its mysteries, and revile its doc- 
trines. What a reflection would it be on the character of God, 
if those who read his testimony with such atemper, and treat it 
with such impious scorn, should grow wise unto salvation by it. 
How appropriate, how righteous that appointment of God, by 
which he has ordained, that those who seek in his word a stum- 
bling block, should find it a rock of offence over which they 
may stumble and fall to rise no more! Simplicity of temper is 
opposed to that pride of intellect, so common among men of 
reading and reflection, whose hearts are unrenewed by the 
grace of God. This proud conceit of the sufficiency of their 
own reason and the extent and accuracy of their own knowl- 
edge. either leads men wholly to disregard the testimony of 
the Lord as incapable of affording them any important and 
useful information which they do not already possess, or if 
they search the scriptures, it causes them to sit down to this 
work with a temper rather suited to judges than to learners. 
Accordingly they reject as false or neglect. as useless what- 
ever is opposed to their preconceived opinions; they narrow and 
lower to the measure of their own reason whatever surpasses 
their comprehension; they explain away whatever baffles their 
penetration. Instead of receiving with meekness the testimo- 
ny of the Lord, they arrogantly presume to cross-examine 
their maker. Instead of taking his testimony as the man of 
their counsel and the guide of their conduct, they venture to 
fetter it by their own opinions, and to offer it a sacrifice to 
their own self-conceit. And do they not receive that recom- 
pense of their error which is meet, when professing them- 
selves to be wise, they become fools? Insects of a day, do 
they think they shall be able to measure by their feeble reason 
the perfections and purposes of the Infinite God? Retire,— 
Retire into your own insignificance, creatures of yesterday, 
nor dare to place yourselves in competition with the eternal 
fountain of wisdom and truth.—Again, simplicity of temper 
is opposed to that prejudice and passion, by which the advo- 
cates of every human system are more or less biassed. Men 
are prone to open their Bibles rather to seek support for opin- 
ions already formed, than simply to ask, how is it written, 
what is the testimony of the Lord. See in this the great source 
of that diversity of sentiment, by which the christian church 
has been so much divided, and which has so often set the dis- 
ciples of the same master at variance with each other. Isa 
man a Calvinist? He shall find in his Bible nothing but Cal- 
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vinism. Is he an Arminian? Every thing there shall serve 
to confirm his belief in the system he has adopted. We love 
our opinions, and though supposing them erroneous and re- 
garding them simply as error, we would cheerfully offer them 
up on the altar of truth; yet to discover their error, to feel 
that the sacrifice must be made, is peculiarly disagreeable and 
painful. Hence the danger that we shall bend the testimony 
of the Lord, to a conformity with a standard of our own; 
hence our proneness to overlook or wrest what is contrary to 
our sentiments, and to find evidence of their correctness where 
no such evidence exists. Could christians wholly lay aside 
prejudice and passion, could they simply inquire with perfect 
impartiality and candor what is the testimony of the Lord,— 
how rapidly would their difference of sentiment decrease, how 
fast would the walls of separation vanish, and those insulated 
communities which have so often frowned defiance on each 
other, exhibit the lovely appearance of one great family, ani- 
mated by the same feelings of brotherly affection, and keeping 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. In the last place, 
simplicity of spirit is opposed to that indifference to religion, 
truth and consequent indolence and carelessness in searching 
after it, which shows its pernicious influence, in the ignorance 
and thoughtlessness of so many, who are infested by no gross 
errors, and who do not withhold their assent when truth is 
proposed to their. minds. If you were imparting to a fellow- 
man information deeply interesting to him, which he could 
obtain from no other quarter, how deeply would you feel your- 
self injured, how justly would you accuse him of criminal 
folly, if he suffered every trifle to divert his attention, or in 
the midst what you had to say, should yawn and compose 
himself to rest. Yet this is but too just an illustration of the 
manner in which many receive the testimony of the Lord. 
And is it any wonder that such should fail of growing wise? 
When men thus insult their Maker, by trifling with his testi- 
mony, what can they expect, but to be left ignorant of the 
things which belong to their peace, until they are forever hid 
from their eyes? 

What we have thus said of that which is opposed to simpli- 
city of temper, supercedes the necessity of entering at large 
into an affirmative description of its nature. It implies such 
a sincere love of truth as disposes the mind to receive it, when 
known, with cordiality and delight. It implies such an hum- 
bling sense.of the feebleness of our powers and the limited ex- 
tent and imperfect nature of our knowledge, and such beliey- 

ing apprehensions of the truth and majesty of God, as cansesg 
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the mind to bow in meek and humble deference to his autho- 
rity, to receive his testimony without cavilling or contention, 
and to rely upon it with confidence, however it may abase our 
pride, or transcend our comprehension. It implies such a 
spirit of impartiality, such freedom from prejudice and pas- 
sion, as Causes the mind to examine with coolness and candor 
the testimony of the Lord, that its plain meaning may be as- 
certained, and then resolutely to reject every thing which it 
does not countenance, and as resolutely to receive every 
thing which it supports, to count a ** thus saith the Lord,” 
as the only, and the sufficient warrant, of faith and practice, 
and to carry out this principle into the life, though it may - 
render it necessary to cut off a right hand or to pluck ont a 
right eye. It implies, moreover, an earnest desire to know 
and do the will of God, leading to a diligent use of all the 
helps to the attainment of this knowledge which he has placed 
within our reach, to a serious, prayerful and persevering stu- 
dy of his word. | 

This is simplicity of spirit, and they who possess this tem- 
per shall be made wise unto salvation by the testimony of the 
Lord. 

And now what remains but to offer some motives to the cal- 
tivation of such a temper. 

Consider in the first place how reasonable and dutiful it is 
thus to receive the testimony of the Lord. What are we, that 
we should dare to reject, or to murmur at, or to pervert, or 
to disregard, the testimony of the Lord? Called -into being 
but yesterday, shut out from all intercourse with God’s intel- 
ligent creation except through the mediam of our senses, every 
thing around us and within us replete with mystery, our men- 
tal powers enfeebled-by sin, our perception darkened and our 
judgment warped by prejudice and passion, daily detecting 
our errors and altering our sentiments, what are we, that we 
should not listen with simplicity to the voice of God infinitely 
wise and good, when he condescends to testify to truths of 
everlasting moment respecting his character and will, and our 
duty and destiny. Oh what gross absurdity! Oh what dar- 
ing impiety, that the testimony of the great God should be 
wrested or despised, or perverted, by a worm crawling on his 
footstool. 

What can be more reasonable than that the ignorant and 
the erring should humbly seek illumination and guidance from 
the fountain of wisdom and truth? Or how can the creature 
be absolved from the most solemn obligation, to listen with 
meekness to the instruction which falls from the lips of his 
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Creater? It is his province to teach and to command, and 
ours to believe and to obey ; nor is it possible that any mys- 
teriousness in what he reveals, or any contrariety to our pas- 
sions and prejudices in what he requires, should release us 
from an obligation to receive his testimony with simplicity. 
To neglect his word, to reject its authority, or to pervert its 
meaning, is alike indicative of intellectual weakness and mo- 
pal depravity ; and whatever may be the vigor of man’s mind, 
or the extent of his knowledge, never doeg he give a fairer 
exhibition of wisdom and goodness, than when with the tem- 
per of a child he sits like Mary at the feet of Jesus and drinks 
in his instructions as the life of his soul. 

The cultivation of such a temper will tend to make us wise 
and happy. 

The testimony of the Lord comprehends all that truth which 
is necessary to enlighten the mind as to its most precious in- 
terests, and to prepare the heart and form the character for 
present usefulness and peace, and future glory. It contains 
this truth plainly announced, and announced upon an autho- 
rity which leaves no room to fear that we shall suffer by trust- 
ing to it, which banishes completely and forever every doubt as 
to its certainty and sufficiency. Every one who considers the 
immense importance of a knowledge of our duty and destiny, 
and the vague, uncertain and often contradictory conclusions 
to which we are conducted by the exercise of unaided reason, 
must acknowledge that such information is infinitely desirable 
and beneficial. Nothing else can relieve that intense anxiety, 
that almost agony of spirit with which every seriously re- 
flecting person sometimes contemplates his present situation, 
and ponders that boundless and untried futurity which lies 
before him. Nothing else can afford a foundation of peace 
and hope so solid, that it is not shaken by the storms of ad- 
versity and borne away by the dark and rapid river of death; 
without it the soul, enveloped in darkness, is tossed from wave 
to wave of perplexity and doubt, amid an ocean of conflicting 
opinions—without a refuge or a resting place. With it, and 
with a disposition to receive it with simplicity, it feels itself 
upon a rock, whence it may laok down in calin and undis- 
tarbed security on the angry billows, and around with the 
satisfaction of conscious rectitude and safety, and upward with 
a hope full of immortality. Receiving with simplicity the 
testimony of the Lord, it drinks the water of life, pure and 
unadulterated, from the fountain, and under its healing, puri- 
fying and invigorating influence, its spiritual maladies shal] 
he removed, its spiritual defilement shall be purged away, 
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and it shali escape from the thraldom in which it has beeu 
held the willing slave of sin. Glowing with renovated health 
and strength and beauty, it shall walk abroad, in the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God, and bursting the fetters of sense, 
and rising above the influence of prejudice and passion, it 
shall know the things which are freely given to it of Gods it 
shall feel the constraining influence of the love of Christ; it 
shall be a consecrated temple for the in-dwelling of the Eter- 
nal Spirit, and while yet on earth its conversation shall be in 
«Heaven. Thus it shall continue to ripen for more enlarged 
knowledge, more perfect holiness, more consummate joys, 
and await with filial confidence the hour, when He on whose 
.testimony it relies, shall call it to himself. 


THE MINISTRY OF THE CHURCH, HER BEST FRIENDS OR 
WORST ENEMIES. 


THE present age constitutes: an era in the history of the 
church of which the past affords no resemblance since the re- 
mote time when she shone in her primitive glory ; for religion 
is now exerting stronger, and wider, and holier influences 
than the world has ever felt before. If we look at the age of 
the crusades, we may see host after host rallying round the 
standard of the cross; but it then led them only to plunder, 
ravage and blood: we may see the rich and the noble giving 
their wealth and their influence, not to the treasury of the 
the Lord, but of the Pope—to be expended, not in spreading 
abroad the words of eternal life and extending the kingdom 
of the Redeemer, but in building splendid churches, endowing 
convents and monasteries, and in extending the dominion of 
the hierarchy. If we look to the reformation, we may find 
purity in doctrine, holiness iu life, and zeal in religion,—but 
no spirit of extensive benevolence. The Puritans of England, 
and the Presbyterians of Scotland, exhibit nearly the same 
distinctive features ; but the religion of our age seems to unite 
the various and separate excellencies of the past, and wears a 
more harmonious and beautiful aspect. And may God grant 
that no distorted feature, no harsh coloring, 00 unlovely blem- 
ish may remain to mar her beauty. 

The church, however, in the midst of her prosperity, has 
much cause to fear; for that very prosperity exposes her to 
danger. One of her greatest dangers at present appears to 
be from her own ministry. If they are intelligent and zeal- 
ous men, “full of faith and the Holy Ghost,” the evils to 
which she is exposed may be avoided or endured; but if other- 
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wise she can scarcely escape ruin. At present there seems 
to be an inclination to admit and sometimes urge into the 
sacred ministry, men who are unsuitable for the station.— 
From the spiritual death that reigns in foreign lands, from 
the desolations at home, and from the rapidly increasing 
growth of our population over the supply of ministers, an ap- 
peal has been made to the churches, which has roused the feel- 
ings and the energies of many to raise up and commission 
ministers as numerously and as rapidly as possible; and the 
result is that many have already assumed the sacred office, or 
are now preparing for it who are destitute of the requisite pi- 
ety, talents or learning. The desire to encourage and to aid 
those who would make useful ministers ought certainly to be 
cherished, and increased if possible; for to a truly pious heart 
there is something appalling in the awful responsibilities of 
the sacred office, and he needs encouragement; and to others 
poverty presents an insurmountable barrier to keep them from 
serving their heavenly master in the ministry, and they need 
assistance,—or rather God requires that the churches should 
lend their aid to equip a soldier of the cross for his service.— 
We must not attempt to remedy the evil by suppressing this 
spirit; but by keeping a diligent guard, to prevent those from 
entering the ministry who are unfit for it. 

The first guard ought to be in the church session, to prevent 
those from uniting with the church who fail to give evidences 
of piety. It is often a source of distress to the minister and 
elders of a church, when their sacramental seasons pass and 
none are found coming over to the Lord’s side: and it ought 
to be, for it is usually a token of their unfaithfulness. If per- 
sons at such a time, and especially young men of promising 
talents whom they hope to rear for the ministry, present them- 
selves for admittance to the church, it is diflicult to refuse 
them, even though their examination is not quite satisfactery. 
In addition to this, it is a fact, that in some churches the ses- 
sion never reject an applicant for admission, because, say 
they, ‘we ought not to discourage any who are desirous of 
returning to the Lord, or we have no right to judge men’s 
hearts, and as there is nothing against them we are bound to 
admit them,”—apparently forgetting that ‘by their fruits ye 
shall know them,” and that for a man to be a christian it is 
not enough that we have nothing against him; we must have 
something for him; for since men are not pious by nature, it 
is a false and often fatal charity to call them such, until we 
have satisfactory scriptural evidence that they have become 
go. In some churches also the session seem to admit members 
Vor. X. VO, 10. me Octoher, 1897. 47 
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on the principle, that if they are not really converted it will 
be soon discovered, and then they can be dismissed ; or if the 
candidate is one that expects at some future time to enter the 
ministry, they feel that he will soon be placed under the care 
of the Presbytery, and then he will be more closely examined, 
and if deficient, will be rejected. They, too, seem to forget 
that it is easier to cause ten pious men to believe themselves 
destitute of piety, and leave the church or even the ministry, 
than it is to expel one that is a deceiver or is himself de- 
ceived; and thus perhaps they carelessly entail upon the church 
a curse whose bitterness will be felt when they are dead. 

A second ordeal for candidates for the ministry ought to be 
in the commencement of their theological studies. Whena 
young man first directs his attention toward the ministry, it 
should be the care of his christian friends and advisers to ex- 
amine the temper of his mind, his intellectual powers, and es- 
pecially his character for piety, and if they find reason to fear 
that he will not make such a minister as the cause of Christ 
requires, they ought, if possible, to turn his attention another 
way; while they should as sedulously beware of discouraging 
one who does really appear to be called of God to the minis- 
try. When such an one is entering upon his theological stu- 
dies, and while pursuing them, either with a private clergy- 
man, or in a theological institution, it is no very difficult mat- 
ter for those who instruct him to learn his moral and intellec- 
tual character. If the standard of piety, talents and learning 
among the public and private professors of Theology were as 
high as it ought to be, and if they duly felt the responsibility 
of their station with regard to the character of those they in- 
struct, they alone might be a sufficient guard to keep the min- 
istry pure. But this security is destroyed by the operation 
of one or two practical errors. By some private professors 
of Theology, and perhaps in some of our public seminaries, 
the principle is adopted, that if a student gives any evidence 
of personal piety and of common sense, it is sufficient. Though 
he may have little piety, little zeal in his Master’s cause, he 
can go where the people have none and be useful ; and though 
he may have feeble talents and no learning, he can go where 
the people are ignorant, and exert a good influence; at least 
while ministers are so few, he can fill some vacant place.— 
But would not such persons be far more useful out of the min- 
istry than in it? Would it not on the whole promote the spi- 
ritual welfare of the church to leave such vacant places unoc- 
cupied till they can be filled with men that are suitable? And 
are not such men, though supposed to be trained for a peculiar 
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place, very apt to get out of their place? It is entirely a mis- 
take to suppose that mere piety, that is mere conversion of 
the heart, is all that is required in a minister. Surely if any 
station on earth requires very ardent piety itis this. Nothing 
else can ensure that blamelessness of life without which a min- 
ister is but a curse to the church. Nothing else can give him 
that spirit of faithfulness, that untiring zeal, and rouse him 
to put forth those persevering efforts which are necessary to 
make his ministry successful. 

Another error consists in the sentiment, that the duty of 
teachers of Theology consists merely in teaching ; that as they 
have no power to hinder the ordination of those who are gn- 
worthy, it is useless to inquire whether they are worthy or 
not, and vain to attempt to influence them: or they imagine 
that if the person is found deficient in piety or talents or 
learning, the competent authority will of course refuse to or- 
dain him. But there is no certainty in this, so long as differ- 
ent ecclesiastical bodies ordain on different principles.. The 
writer of this has heard a candidate for the ministry assign 
as a reason for applying for ordination in one place in prefer- 
ence to another, that he could there escape an examination 
as to personal piety. Every pious and intelligent teacher of 
Theology, who has the power to discourage, and stop the 
progress of a student evidently unworthy, ought to exercise 
it, and feel that he is accountable to God for the evil conse- 
quences if he does not. 

The last safeguard for the ministry lies in the ordaining 
power. It is customary in the Presbyterian church for can- 
didates to continue some time under the care, and subject to 
the direction of the Presbytery. Thus they have abundant 
opportunity to become acquainted with his piety, talents and 
Jearning, and are therefore less liable to error in judging of 
the external evidences of his call to the ministry. There is, 
however, sometimes even in Presbyteries, a carelessness in 
the examination of candidates for licensure or ordination, 
which, to those who look at consequences, is often alarming. 
With regard to piety the Presbyteries are often superficial in 
their examinations of the candidate, and negligent in their in- 
quiries about him. They imagine, that he must be a pious 
man of course, or those who had the direction of his studies 


would never have encouraged him to proceed so far—that- 


those who have had the best opportunity to know him must 
certainly be convinced of his fitness for the ministry as far as 
piety is concerned, while perhaps those very persons have 
been suspicious of his piety during his whole course; at least 
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have been fearful that he had not holiness enough to make a 
useful minister, and have allowed the candidate to proceed, 
with the expectation that the Presbytery would examine him 
closely and faithfully, and probably reject him as deficient in 
piety. And thus through the mutual errors of the teachers 
and the Presbytery a candidate is licensed or ordained, when 
no one that knows him has the least confidence in his fitness 
as to piety for the great and responsible work of the ministry. 
Not more than three years ago a case of this sort occurred 
under the writer’s observation. A young man of splendid 
talents and winning manners entered one of our Theological 
schools to prepare for the ministry. As soon as he becamo 
acquainted with the students, they began to suspect his reli- 
gious character, not supposing that he was an impostor, but 
that he had mistaken something else for picty. As their ac- 
quaintance increased the opinion was confirmed in the minds 
of all, for all the conversations, all the public exercises of 
writing, and even the prayers, Ied them to believe that that 
brother, so much admired for his talents and so much loved for 
his amiableness, was wrong atheart. Although one’s religious 
character suffers a close scrutiny in a Theological school, un- 
der the daily inspection of its members; yet they are dis- 
posed to deal kindly with one that errs. But in this case, af- 
ter the utmost stretch of leniency, none could feel satisfied. 
Many endeavored to bring the individual to a sense of his 
condition, and to a knowledge of what true religion was, and 
many made his case a subject of constant and fervent prayer. 
The instructors also, with paternal faithfulness, told him 
they were afraid he was entirely destitute of true piety, ex- 
horted him to self-examination, to repentance and faith, and 
sometimes knelt down by his side and prayed for him. They 
and others wrote to his friends, expressing their feelings on 
the subject. At length he applied for licensure in a Presby- 
tery, of which but one member knew him, and was received, 
on the ground that, although his examination was not quite 
satisfactory, he could scarcely pass three years in a seminary 
without unfolding his character, and they had heard nothing 
against him; and that they were unwilling to vote in opposi- 
tion to the member who knew him best, and seemed to be de- 
sirous to have him licensed. ‘Thus was one, evidently unpre- 
pared, sent forth to the churches to calm the troubled con- 
sciences of false professors, and lead inquirers astray. The 
Presbytery were subsequently convinced of their error, but 
then the licentiate was at a distance from them. and they felt 
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unwilling to retract their license without evidence of some 
gross immorality or manifest heresy. 

With regard to talents and learning an examination is often 
suffered to be slight, because, as the course of Theological 
study has improved with the progress of intelligence and lite- 
rature among the people, many of the elder and leading mem- 
bers of Pres)yteries are unwilling to question very extensive- 
ly or closely on subjects, with which they perhaps have but a 
slight acquaintance. Sometimes too, if the candidate has 
passed through a public course, they suppose that he must al- 
ready have sustuined the examination of competent and faith- 
ful men, and therefore a close inquiry may be dispensed with. 
This latter reason is however entirely without force; for the 
examiners in our public seminaries have no power to degrade 
a student, if there is a total failure in his examination. ‘They 
merely make their report to the body that constituted them, 
and a Presbytery has no means of knowing the result of the 
examination of their candidate. And if they infer that the 
examination was good, because they have never heard that it 
was bad, they will in many cases arrive at a conclusion 
grossly false. 

For the former evil there is an excellent remedy adopted by 
some of our Presbyteries and found to be successful. It is to 
divide the subjects for examination into various departments 
and appoint one or more of their members to take charge of 
each department, and prepare themselves for it by occasion- 
ally refreshing their memories if the subject is one which they 
have previously studied, or studying it if it is not; then let 
different men be appointed to examine on Biblical Theolo 
Charch History, Church Government, Pastoral duties, Casu- 
istry, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Natural Philosophy and Mathe- 
matics, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric, Exposition 
of Scripture, Manners and Customs alluded to in the Bible, 
Sacred Geography. Let others have the privilege of asking 
such questions as they chocse, but let the burden of the exam- 
ination rest upon the men appointed. And after one or more 
years let the appointments be changed so that all in their or- 
der shall have the benefit of being compelled to review the 
first principles of science, and re-arrange their thoughts on 
the fundamental branches of Theological learning. In this 
manner the examination of candidates would cease to be a 
mere mockery, and would be a valuable source of improve- 
ment to the Presbytery, and to the christian audience which 
is sometimes present on such occasions. 
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The evils here mentioned are felt by all who have seen 
their extent. Because all must feel, that, according to the 
words of the confession, * it is highly reproachful to religion, 
and dangerous to the church, to entrust the holy ministry to 
weak and ignorant men,”’ and especially to men who are ei- 
ther destitute of piety, or who show by their lives that its in- 
fluence upon them is feeble. ‘lo avoid these evils there is but 
one course, and that is for the elders of churches to be close 
and faithful in their admissions of church members,—for the 
friends of those preparing for the ministry to endeavor to aid 
them in growing in grace and a knowledge of the Lord Jesus 
Christ,—for those who instruct them to examine them closely 
on the subject of piety and talents, and if they find them defi- 
cient, to endeavor to turn their attention to some other occu- 
pation where they will be less injurious than in the ministry, 
—and finally, for the Presbyteries to fecl the responsibility 
resting on them as guardians of the peace, purity and welfare 
of the churches, and to exert themselves strenuously to make 
their guardianship successful. 

I have in this essay, confined my remarks to the Presbyte- 
rian denomination, not because they are most culpable for 
neglect on this subject, but the contrary; for it is manifest 
that they are least so. And also because there is more hope 
that they will give the matter a serious and prayerful atten- 
tion. BEDE. 


ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES. 


THE study of languages is usually undervalued by illiterate 
men, and sometimes effectually ridiculed or opposed, so that 
many a young man is prejudiced or disgusted with this study, 
and induced to omit it entirely in his education, or attend to 
it so superficially as to derive little or no benefit. This radi- 
cal and alarming error has arisen, doubtless, from an igno- 
rance of the real tendency, and uses of this study. It is no 
uncommon thing to find students in our literary institutions, 
who would be exceedingly confused to be asked by a plain 
man,—why they are studying Latin or Greek? and who are 
often troubled with the thought, that they are spending the 
brightest and best of their years in merely learning words 
which will soon be forgotten. It is said that the question, 
« what is the use-of studying Latin?”’ once occurred to a class 
of school boys, and caused no little confusion. It went round 
among them without an answer, and was the subject of 
thought and conversation for some days, till at length one of 
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them by a splendid effort of genius discovered and announced, 
that its only use was—tfo enable them to teach others. It would 
not be a cause of surprise, to find many a sapient sophomore, 
many a grave senior, and many a laureated graduate, who 
would be unable to render a much wiser answer. 

It may, therefore, be profitable to collect and examine the 
most weighty reasons which have induced the directors of 
public Seminaries to devote to the study of languages so large 
a space in the prescribed course of liberal education. 

The fact that almost every learned man, since the noon-day 
glory of Roman literature, has been master of some other lan- 
guage than his own, certainly forms a very strong reason for 
the continuance of the practice; for experience on such a sub- 
ject is far safer than theory. We know that the course of 
education which includes languages, has made many great 
men; and that the course which excludes them has made but 
few. The literary, professional, and political men of emi- 
nence, in almost every age and country, have generally been 
thus educated. It is therefore folly to adopt any other course 
till it is proved to be better. And we ought not to forget that 
a few splendid exceptions do not constitute such proof. While 
we gaze with admiration upon one, who has attained intellec- 
tual greatness by pursuing an unbeaten path, we ought not to 
forget the thousands who have failed, and fallen unnoticed by 
the way side. | , 

To this it may be added that some of the most intelligent 
and learned men the world has ever known, have been great 
linguists. John David Michaelis, Professor at Gottingen, 
reported the most learned man of the eighteenth century, was 
master of eight or nine languages. Sir William Jones, whose 
‘slaw of Bailments” has been pronounced by eminent Law- 
yers to be the most masterly elucidation of abstruse legal 
principles ever produced, was a profound scholar in seven or 
eight, and partially acquainted with twenty-seven languages. 
Professor Tholuck, of Halle, late of Berlin, who is supposed 
to be the most learned young man in Europe, (for he is but 
£7,) is renowned for his extensive knowledge of languages, — 
It does seem, therefore. that the study of languages is a very 
important ingredient in the formation of the intellectual cha- 
racter of great men, and therefore deserves to be cultivated. 

Another argument, for the study of ancient or foreign lan- 
guages, is drawn from the value of the literature contained in 
them. As a foil to this, it is sometimes irged, that all which 
is important will of course be translated. Though this is 
partially true, yet its force is diminished by the fact, that it 
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is very difficult to obtain a good translation, because trans- 
luting for the press is a sort of labor which the best scholars 
usually avoid,—that there are many works, or parts of works, 
which are invpluable to individuals, but are not worth a trans- 
lation for puffic usey—and that in modern languages, it- must 
of course reghire a long time before the latest and best works 
can be pniised: : 

The literature, found in the languages usually studied by 
linguists, may be thus briefly noticed.—In ancient Greek, we 
have of course the literature of the world in that age, toge- 
ther with the ipspired documents of the christian religion. In 
Latin, the remnants of Roman genius, and also many very 
valuable works in Theology, and the human sciences, left to 
us by the mighty men of the three last centuries. In French, 
are found the best works on Chemistry, Medicine, Anatomy, 
Surgery, Mathematics, and tropical Agriculture. In Span- 
ish, some of the best authors on the early history of our own 
country. I[njItalian, much delightful poetry, and many valu- 
able works on the fine arts. And in Portuguese, all that re- _ 
lates to the discovery of the East Indies, with the introduction 
of the christian religion, and European arts and customs. In 
German, we find the best works on the Natural Sciences, Phi- 
lology, and: Mental Philosophy, and much valuable matter on 
Biblical Theology. I[f we turn to the Oriental languages, the 
venerable Hebrev ae us the ancient word of God. The 
Syrian gives us the@est paraphrase of the New Testament. 
The Arabic affords us the literature of the reigns of the Ca- 
liphs, when Europe was in the gloom of the dark ages. “And 
Persia, in a language more like our own than almost any 
other, regales us with poetry as sweet as the odour of her ro- 
ses, melodious as the song of her nightingales, and brilliant 
as the pearls of her waters. 

Another argument for the study of languages is derived 
from its influence on the mind. It not only strengthens the 
memory, but it also gives vigor to the reasoning powers.— 
Mathematics solely has generally been relied on for strength- 
ening the intellect. But there is one important reason why it 
should not be the sole dependence. It is, that mathematical 
reasoning can seldom be applied to the occurrences of common 
life. In mathematics there are no probabilities—for every 
proposition is certainly true, or certainly false, but the rea- 
soning of common life is mostly a comparison of probabilities. 
It is highly important that the intellect should be trained in 
the way that it is destined to operate. And this is done by a 
faithful study of languages—for the kind of reasoning, em- 
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ployed in this, is precisely the same as that required in the 
business of life. When a word bearing various meanings oc- 
curs in an author, the scholar is obliged to weigh the proba- 
bilities for and against each meaning, before he can ascertain 
the true one. He must inquire what is the most common 
meaning,—in what sense his author generally uses the word, 
—what sense is commonly given to it with reference to par- 
ticular subjects,—what sense the words in immediate connex- 
ion require. ‘The proofs from these and similar sources will 
have different degrees of force, and be arranged on different 
sides of the question, according to circumstances. “When, by 
a continued exercise of this sort, the mind is inured to this 
mode of reasoning, it is prepared for a vigorous and success- 
ful application to most subjects which will occur in the busi- 
ness of life. It is very difficult to find a close, fair reasoner, 
who has not enjoyed a faithful training of the intellect in this 
mode. 

Again—the study of languages gives a precision to one’s 
ideas, which is seldom derived from any other source. In 
reading an English author, there is a continual proneness to 
pass over passages without inquiring what they mean, or 
whether they mean any thing; an@ too many are satisfied 
with a sort of undefined idea of the general meaning. This 
inevitably induces a loose habit of thinking, which nothing 
can so readily detect or correct, as the study of some other 
language. As a necessary counterpart to precision of ideas, 
one requires precision in the use of words to express those 
ideas. The habit of translating is the only exercise that has 
ever been successfully used for this purpose. And this may 
be safely recommended, because the rationale of the effect is 
perfectly philosophical, as the following explanation will 
clearly show: In searching for the meaning of a word in a 
lexicon, we usually find a number of words placed as mean- 
ings, which may be called synonymes of each other, as they 
mean nearly, though not quite, the same thing. The habit of 
translating must of course cause these words to be associated 
together in the mind. And this will be the precise remedy 
required for the defect of a want of precision in language ; 
for this defect usually springs from the use of words which do 
not definitely-and fully express the idea which is intended. 

The study of languages also enriches the mind with many 
new ideas which can be derived from no other source. For 
instance, the English word « home’? conveys to the mind of a 
Frenchman an entirely new idea, or rather group of ideas. 
In some connexions he might translate it into his vernacular 
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hy “maison,” ‘ logis,” or ‘sejour.? But in its common 
acceptation, though it would be untranslatable, it woul! re- 
veal to him that loveliness of domestic life, which is peculiar 
to the English or Americans. This may serve as a specimen 
of a very large class of words in every language, from which 
we may learn the manners, customs, modes of dress, and the 
popular philosophy of a people more effectually than from any 
other accessible source. In many instances, the history of 
opinions is more clearly revealed in the gradual change in the 
meaning of certain words, than in scrolls of parchment, or 
monuments of marble. 

Finally, many of the richest figures of speech, and many of 
the most energetic expressions in our own language, have 
been derived from other tongues. ‘The fountain is yet flowing 
with abundance, and offers its treasures to all who, undeterred 
by prejudice or indolence, persevere in the search. 

The study of languages, therefore, as a classical exercise, 
deserves the patronage of the old and the attention of tho 
young, since it affords to the scholar a kind of knowledge and 


of mental discipline, without which he need not hope for great 


success, or usefulness in life. ALMA. 


REVIEW.—The Canon of the Old and New Testaments Ascertained ; 
or, the Bible Complete without the Apocrypha and Unwritten 
Traditions. By Axrcnipatp Arexanver, Professor of Didactic 


and Polemic Theology in the Theological Seminary, at Princeton, 
N. J.—Published by D. A. Borrenstein: 1826. 


This book, which made its appearance about a year since, 
has, we are informed, been well received by the christian pub- 
lic. Wedo not, therefore, notice it—merely to recommend 
it to our readers—for the well known character of the author 
and the merits of his work, render any recommendation from 
us, at this time, superfluous. We are induced to notice it by 
the consideration of its importance. It supplies a very im- 
portant desideratum in our Theological Literature. There is 
no other book in our language which can be regarded as a 

d substitute for it. The snbject which the author has in- 
vestigated and presented before us in a compendious form, is 
a part of the very foundation of revealed religion. If this be 
defective, the whole system is defective. If the foundation be 
not firm and immovable, the superstructure is liable to be 
swept away. . 

It is therefore of immense importance for every one to know 
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whether any writings have been transmitted to us, that were 
given by inspiration of God, and ifany, what writings? It will 
not do to answer, the Holy Scriptures; for christians are not 
agreed as to the books which belong to the inspired Scriptures. 
Christians agree that the Bible is the word of God and of di- 
vine authority—but the momentous question still returns—-*of 
what books does this sacred volume consist??? Every one 
who has the opportunity, ought to investigate this great ques- 
tion for himself, and be able to answer it. It is not enough 
that we have been taught to receive certain books as the word 
of God: No one, who can hear the voice of eternal truth, ought 
to build his faith on the instructions or traditions of men: no 
one should be content to receive the Bible or any part of it as 
the word of God, on the mere assertions of men without evidence 
of their truth, while he is capable of examining the numerous 
testimonies which support its divine origin, and has all the 
means requisite, to investigate the truth of these testimonies. 

The history of religion warns us of the danger of substitut- 
ing an easy reliance on the assertions or doctrines uf men for 
a careful examination of the word of God. It is this easy un- 
suspecting confidence in the dogmas of their teachers, which 
prepares millions in the Papal Church to receive without in- 
quiry the grossest errors—and which renders them insensible 
of the degrading nature and of the baleful influence of the su- 
perstitious observances impused on them by an ambitious and 
crafty priesthood. If they are ever rescued from the servile 
chains in which they have so long been held in mental bon- 
dage—if ever they are delivered from the darkness of the 
shadow of death through which they are groping their way to 
the eternal world,—the spirit of inquiry must be awakened in 
their minds, and lead them to examine the Bible for them- 
selves: Their understandings must be enlightencd—and their 
hearts disciplined by the careful study and investigation of the 
truth as revealed in the Scriptures. He who builds his faith 
on the authority of men, is liable to build on a sandy founda- 
tion. | 

Those accustomed to embrace religious tenets without com- 
paring them with the unerring standard of truth, will as rea- 
dily imbibe in this way the pestiferous opinions of a spurious 
faith, as the holy precepts of the unadulterated gospel. It isnot 
their business, they think, to inquire or examine, but simply 
to believe whatever they are taught. This blind credulity 
which shrinks from the labor of inquiry, has given currency 
to a thousand errors—has extended their withering influence 
over the minds of many—has listened to the dictates of the 
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wildest fanaticism with the reverence which is due to the word 
of God. Hence error in some of its thousand varying forms, 
has, in every age, been more zealously propagated, and morc 
readily believed, than the plainest and most consolatory truths 
of the gospel. These considerations urge the duty on every 
one, who has the opportunity of examining the evidences of 
christianity and the ground of a rational belief in the inspira- 
tion of those writings which Protestants regard as the Holy 
Scriptures. 

Protestant churches in this country, must, we think, con- 
sider Dr Alexander’s work, as an important service rendered 
to the interests of Christianity. The tendency of a book: of 
this character is to make men dissatisfied with vague and in- 
definite notions in respect to the evidences and truths of re- 
vealed religion. It recalls their attention from speculative 
theories to the examination of facts : it disposes them to go to 
the source of all truth to obtain the knowledge of Christ. It 
leads them from the contemplation of those ingenious systems, 
which have been moulded, if not created, by the wisdom of 
man, to the study of that volume which was dictated and given 
by the wisdom of God. It tends to awaken a spirit of inquiry 
and affords the inquirer definite and satisfactory knowledge 
on this subject. It thus exerts a powerful and salutary influ- 
ence on Theological Education. 

Every friend of religion will rejoice in the appearance of a 
work which leads men to examine anew the evidences that 
support the authenticity, genuineness and inspiration of the 
Scriptures—and to examine too the great truths which these 
Scriptures reveal. We rejoice that there is an increasing at- 
tention to this subject,—that there is a generalreturning to the 
Bible,—that an inquisitive eve is exploring the very founda- 
tion on which the kingdom of God is built ; we rejoice that the 
study of the Bible is beginning to be considered as of primary 
importance in preparation for the work of the ministry. We 
vecollect the period when things were otherwise; when the 
stady of the works of Calvin or Turretin, or some other mod- 
ern system-maker was regarded as the principal part of Theo- 
logical Education. Instead of going directly to the Bible and 
making it his teat book and teacher on all questions in Theo- 
logy, the student was directed to digest the metaphysical spe- 
culations of some distinguished Divine, who had ingeniously 
systematized whatever he considered to be the doctrines of 
revealed religion. When we look over the ponderous volumes 
of Didactic Thevlogy, composed during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and examine the elaborate theories they 
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contain, and see their authors searching the Scriptures for 
passages to defend, atall points, their own favorite views as 
well as to learn the mind of the Spirit,—when we think of the 
Herculean toils it cost them to arrange, explain and support 
their systems, and of the intellectual struggles of their disci- 
ples in laboring to understand them—and when we think of 
their influence on the characters and services of many teach- 
ers in the church, it is with a painful feeling of regret; it is 
with the conviction that vast labor has been grossly misap- 
plied. 

By these remarks we do not impeach the motives of the 
writers in question. Living at a time when syllogistical 
reason was in vogue, and unable to throw off at once tho 
fetters imposed on their minds by the Logic and Philosophy 
of the age, they no doubt believed that they could more effect- 
nally promote the interests of Christ’s kingdom by their ab- 
stract and learned arguments offered in defence of their sys- 
tems, than they would by simply interpreting the languago 
and illustrating the truths of the Bible. But however pure 
may have been their motives, their labors have exerted and 
still exert an inauspicious influence on Theological learning. 
The celebrity given to their works in schools of Divinity, has 
retarded the progress of Biblical inquiry. Theological stu- 
dents and other inquirers, instead of going to the Bible and 
there drinking the waters of life, pure and unmixed, just. as 
they flow from. the exhaustless fountain, have too often been 
content to drink largely at streams, which, though drawn 
from the same fountain, are tainted by the channels through 
which they have passed. They have too often been satisfied 
with viewing the image of Religion as sketched by the pencil 
of an unskilful, or, at best, an imperfect artist, when they 
should have contemplated her radiant form clothed in celestial 
beauty, holy and untarnished just as she descended from 
Heaven. 

Although some of the writers in question were giants in in- 
tellect—and are entitled to our veneration for the fixedness of 
purpose, the decision of character and the inextinguishable 
zeal, they discovered in their disinterested labors, still it is to 
be regretted that their works should ever have occupied so 
wide a space in Theological Education. .They have too often 
been made the Directory and Guide of youth in their prepara- 
tion for the office of the ministry. Having once studied and 
digested the nicely balanced theories of a system,—~the spirit 
of that system will be stamped on the mind of the student. I¢ 
will impart its own character to all his speculations; it will 
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direct his trains of thought and control his mode of reasoning ; 
it will not suffer him to soar beyond the limits embraced by 
his favorite system. Every truth of the Bible must be so 
modified as to form a link in his theoretical chain. He invo- 
luntarily acquires the habit of viewing important truths in the 
relation they have to the different parts of a system, rather 
than in the bearing they ought to have on the condition and 
characters of men. This habit once formed adheres to him 
through life. It-follows him to his study where he measures 
divine truth by the standard of his creed ; it modifies his feel- 
ings and his thoughts, and gives a formal character to his de- 
votional exercises. [t follows him to the pulpit, makes him a 
timid or dogmatical expositor; it destroys that independence 
of mind which should characterize the minister of Christ, and 
represses that bold and fearless manner in which he ought to 
adapt and apply the word of God to the moral phenomena be- 
fore him. 

We would not speak lightly of the use of creeds and confes- 
sions.as bonds of union among brethren; but we do reprobate 
that blind attachment which makes them a substitute for the 
Scriptares—-which regards a particular creed as the standard 
of truth and the rule of duty: And we strongly object to the 
old mode of learning Theology from creeds and systems, for 
reasons which we have already given. 

Let it not be inferred, from what has been said, that we think 
there is any want of harmony in the Scriptures. We believe 
that all the truths they reveal are consistent with one another, 
—while we confess ourselves unable either to explain or fally 
comprehend their consistency. Like the other works of God, 
his word is to us incomprehensible. We may understand di- 
vine truths, which we cannot fathom ; we may have evidence 
of the reality of facts, while we are utterly unable to conceive 
how these facts can co-exist. ‘There may be, there, no doubt, 
is the most perfect harmony or accordance between truths 
which to our limited minds appear to be at variance with each 
other. And we wish students for the ministry to become ac- 
quainted with these truths just as they are revealed in the Bi- 
ble. Let the Bible be their Directory and Teacher in all 
things. Let them go to it with the docility of children, and 
meekly sit at-the feet of Jesus and be taught by him. If the 
Holy Spirit has not told us how the sovereign agency of God 
in human actions can be reconciled with the freedom of man, 
let them not invent any theory to explain a subject on which 
the Bible is silent. It is sufficient for us to know the facts— 
that God directs in all things—that man aets freely. If the 
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Bible does not teach them how sin is transmitted, let them not 
go to Pictet or any modern Divine, to learn that there is a 
judicial transfer of guilt from Adam to all his posterity, or for 
any other hypothesis on this subject: let them rather improve 
the solemn fact, that «all have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God,” and labor to save themselves and others from 
the power and curse of sin. The church has too long been 
satisfied on these points with reasoning that sounds to us like 
a voice from the dark ages; with arguments which were 
once dressed up in all the attractive embellishments of syllo- 
gism to edify the cloistered inmates of a monastery. We have 
lost our reverence for arguments of this kind; thougl they 
savor of antiquity, they do not appear tous like the preaching 
of Paul. The study of the Bible, if it does not make men 
silent on these abstract controverted points, will at least ren- 
der them modest and charitable. It will dispose them to think 
more of those truths, which constitute the bread of life, and 
which are immediately connected with holy living—and to at- 
tach less importance to those points on which good men of the 
same communion have different opinions. 

It is the study of the Bible which has awakened in Theolo- 
gical schools the Missionary spirit of the age. It is, we be- 
lieve, the very spirit of the Bible impressed on the heart of 
the church, that has roused many from their slumbers to unite 
for the purpose of printing the sacred volume and disseminat- 
ing it among all nations of the earth. Under the influence 
of this spirit many of the most promising sons of the church 
have conceived the holy purpose and have been nerved for the 
arduous enterprise of going to the distant heathen. and preach- 
ing the everlasting gospel tomen sunk in the abominations of 
idolatry, and ip all the brutal ignorance and superstitions of 
barbarians. Let the Bible, then, be daily consulted in the 
closet and in the family—let it be the text book in every 
Sabbath School—let it be made a study in every Sem- 
inary of learning-—-let a critical and thorough knowledge of 
the contents of the Bible be the great object of education for 
the ministry, and let the student bring to it a vigorous mind, 
disciplined by exercise and enriched with the treasures of hu- 
man learning,—and it shall give a holy and a powerful impulse 
to the spirit of benevolent enterprise, now beginning to awake 
—Wwhich is destined to extend the influence of the gospel—the 
light and the hope of heaven to the ends of the earth. 


“The time will come,” says our Author, “1 doubt not, when 
these studies will occupy the minds of thousands, where they now 
engage the attentionof one, The Bible will grow into importance 
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in the estimation of men, just in the same proportion, as true reli- 
gion flourishes. It will not only be the fashion to associate for print- 
ing and circulating the Holy Scriptures ; but it will become custo- 
mary, for men of the highest literary attainments, as well as others, 
to study the sacred pages with unceasing assiduity and prayer. And, 
in proportion as the Bible is understood in its simplicity, and mo- 
mentous import, the mere doctrines of men will disappear ; and the 
dogmas ofthe schools and the alliance with philosophy being re- 
nounced, tnere will be among sincere inquiries after truth, an in- 
creasing tendency to unity of sentiment, as well as unity of spirit. 
The pride of learning and of intellect being sacrificed, and all dis- 
tinctions counted but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ, a thousand knotty questions, which now cause divisions, and 


- gender strifes, will be forgotten ; and the wonder of our more en- 


lightened posterity will be, how good men could bave wasted their 
time and their talents in such unprofitable speculations ; and more 
especially, how could they have permitted themselves, to engage in 
fierce and unbrotherly contentions, about matters of little impor- 
tance.” | 

‘«In those future days of the prosperity of Zion, the service of 
the most High God will be considered by men, generally, as the 
noblest employment ; and the best talents and attainments will be 
consecrated, on the altar of God ; and the same enterprises and the 
same labors which they now undertake to gratify an avaricious, 
ambitious, or voluptuous disposition, will be pursued from love to 
God and man. The merchant will plan, and travel, and traffic, to 
obtain the means of propagating the gospel in foreign parts, and pro- 
moting Christian knowledge at home ; yea the common laborer will 
cheerfully endure toil and privation, that he may have a mite to 
cast into the treasury of the Lord.” 

«* These, however, may appear to many as the visions of a heated 
imagination, which will never be realized ; but if the same change 
in the views and sentiments of men which has been going on for 
thirty years past, shall continue to advance with the same steady 
pace, halfa century will not have elapsed from the present time, 
before such a scene will be exhibited to the admiring eyes of behev- 
ers, as will afford full ground to justify hopes as sanguine, as those 
expressed in the foregoing anticipations.”’-—-pp. 15, 16, 17. 

In the first section of his work, our author shows by quota. 
tions from the writings of the early Christian Fathers 
and others that the word Cunon, and its adjective Canonical, 
have been used in the church since the times of the Apostles 
to designate the inspired Scriptures. In the second section he 

roceeds to treat of the consi/ution of the canon of the Old Tes- 
tament by Exra; and from the catalogues of the books mado 
by some of the early Fathers, and from the agreement of Jews 
and Christians, he collects satisfactory evidences, that the 
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Cauon of the Old Tesiament as it now exists, was sanctioned by 
Christ and his Apostles. His arguments to, establish this pro- 
position fairly meet, and in our estimation, remove every difli- 
culty and all occasion for doubt. Instead of weakening by 
abridging them, we offer them to the reader in the words of / 
the Author. , 


‘** Here,” he says ‘‘ lies the difficulty. Neither Christ, nor any 
of his apostles has given usa catalogue of the books which compos- 
ed the Scriptures of the Old Testament. They have distinctly - 
quoted a number of these books; and so far the evidence is com-. 
plete. We know, that rae Law and tux Proruerts and tue Psatus 
were included in their Canon. But this does not ascertain, parti- 
cularly, whether the very same books which we now find in the Old 
Testament wére then found in it, and no others. It is necessary 
then, to resort to other sources of information. And happily, the 
Jewish historian Josephus furnishes us with the very information 
which we want: not indeed as explicitly, as we could wish, but 
sufficiently so to lead us to a very satisfactory conclusion. He does 
not name the books of the Old Testament, but he numbers them, 
and so describes them, that there is scarcely room for any mistake. 
The important passage to which we refer, is in his first book against 
Apion, ‘‘We have” says he ‘only two and twenty books, which 
are to be believed as of divine authority ; of which five are the 
books of Moses. From the death of Moses, to the reign of Arta- 
xerxes the son of Xerxes, king of Persia, the Prophets who were 
the successors of Moses have writen in thirteen books. The re- 
maining four books contain hymns to God, and documents of life, 
for the use of men.”’ Now the five books of Moses are universally 
agreed to be, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteron- 
omy. The thirteen books, written’ by the prophets, will include 
Joshua, Judges with Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah witb 
Lamentations, Ezekiel, Daniel, the Twelve minor Prophets, Job, 
Ezra, Esther, and Chronicles. The four remaining books will be, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon, which 
make the whole number twenty-two; the Canon then existing is 
proved to be the same, as that which we now possess. It would 
appear, indeed, that these books might more conveniently be reck- 
oned twenty-four; and this is the present method of numbering 
them, by the modern Jews ; but formerly, the number was regulat- 
ed by that of the Hebrew Alphabet, which consists of twenty-two 
letters, therefore, they annexed the small book of Ruth to Judges : 
and probably it is a continuation of this book by the same author. 
They added, also, the Lamentations of Jeremiah to his prophecy, 
and this was natural enough. As to the Minor Prophets, which 
form twelve separate books in our Bibles, they were anciently, 
always reckoned one book, so they are considered in every ancient 
catalogue, and in all quotations from them.” 

Vor. x. «Vo. 19.—Ortoher, 1827- 5a 
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** It will not be supposed that any change could have oecurred in 
the Canon from the time of our Saviour and his apostles, to that in 
which Josephus wrote. Indeed, he may be considered the contem- 
porary of the apostles, as he was born about the time of Paul’s con- 
version to Christianity ; and was therefore grown up to man’s age, 
Jong before the death of this apostle ; and the apostle John probably 
survived him.”—pp. 31, 32, 33. 


After giving a brief view of ‘he numerous proofs by which 
tho Canon of the Oid Testament is settled upon the clearest 
historical grounds, the writer remarks, 


‘¢ [fall this testimony had been wanting, there is stilla source of 
evidence, to which we might refer with the utmost confidence, as 
perfectly conclusive on this point; [ mean the fact that these books 
have been, ever since the time of Christ and his apostles, in the 
keeping of both Jews and Christians, who have been constantly ar- 
rayed in opposition to each other; so that it was impossible, that 
any change should have been made in the Canon, by either party; 
without being immediately detected by the other. And the conclu- 
sive evidence that no alteration in the Canon bas occurred, is, the 
perfect agreement of these hostile parties, in regard to the books of 
the Old Testament, at this time. On this point, the Jew and Chris- 
tian are harmonious. There is no complaint of addition or diminu- 
tion of the sacred books, on either side. The Hebrew Bible of the 
Jew, isthe Bible of the Christian. ‘There is here no difference. 
A learned Jew and Christian have even been united, in publishing 
an excellent edition of the Hebrew Bible.* Now, if any alteration 
in the Canon has occurred, it must have been by the concert, or 
collusion of both parties, but how absurd this idea is, must be man- 
ifest to all.”’ 

‘1 acknowledge what is here said of the agreement of Christians 
and Jews, can only be said in relation to Protestant Christians. For 
as to those of the Romanist and Greek Communions, they have ad- 
mitted other books intd the Canon, which Jews and Protestants hold 
to be Apocryphal ; but these books will form the subject of a par- 
ticular discussion, in the sequel of this work.” —pp. 35, 36. . 


We intended when we took up this book to follow the au- 
thor to the end of it, and present before our readers an account 
of the testimonies which show that the books, called by Pro- 
testants Apocryphal, were neither inspired, nor written by in- 
spired men ; and also a summary of the evidences which prove 
the divine authority of the books now generally received in 
the Canon of the New Testament. But our limits do not al- 
low us to epitomize, or even to give an account of the argu- 
ments contained in the sequel of this valuable book. We can 


* Sep the Biblia Hebraica, edited by Leasden and Athias 
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assare the reader, that a careful perusal of the work itself, 
will be far more profitable to him than any epitome of it. We 
must therefore recommend it to him as worthy—not merely 
of being tasted, but of being read and thoroughly digested. 

In closing our remarks on this book, we would invite the 
attention of Theological students to the style of it.. There are 
no rhetorical flourishes, no far fetched metaphors to dazzle 
one in the works of this writer, and no long or complicated 
sentences loaded with a profasion of imagery to obscure his 
thoughts. Every thing is plain,—there is an artless simpli- 
city in the structure of hissentences, which cannot fail to delight 
the cultivated mind, while it makes the author perfectly intel- 
ligible to the unlearned. In his compositions, simplicity, per- 
spicuity and good taste areso happily united, that he secures 
without apparent effort the attention of the reader to the mosf 
abstruse discussions of Polemic Theology. 


—aE". 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Map of Virginia. —Mr Tannen, of Philadelphia, has just published a 
splendid Map of this State, upon a scale of five miles tothe inch. It is 8 
feet in length, and about 5 feet 6 inches in depth. It is ornamented on the 
one side with a handsome view of the University, Thomas Jefferson’s pride 
and delight, and on the other side we are presented with an accurate view 
of this city. In the centre are placed the State Arms, with a view of the 
Watural Bridge and Harper’s Derry. This map is published by authority of 
the Legislature of this State, and neither expense nor labor has been spared 
ig rendering it a splendid piece of workmanship. 


Sir Walter Scott and his History of Napoleon.—The French Liberals are 
not at all satisfied with the new life of Napoleon. They charge the author 
with carelessness, inaccuracy, and prejudice, and say that, however clever 
as a novelist, Sir Walter is not able to estimate the character or to write the 
history of Napoleon. 


Don Halen’s Narrative.—Colonel Don Juan Van Halen, the brother-in-law 
ef General Quiroga, we understand, is about to publish a very remarkable 
narrative, consisting of a detail of his sufferings in Spain, and imprisonment 
in the dungeons of the Inquisition ; of his escape, and flight to the Eastern 
Territory of Russia; and of his subsequent adventures with the army of the 
Caucasus, under General Yermolow. It is edited from the original Spanis} 
MS. by the author of Don Estoban and Sandoval. 


Mrs Sigourney’s Poems.—Mrs Sigourney has recently published another 
volume of fugitive poetical pieces which will add much to her already dis. 
tiggnishersd character as a poetess, The werk is entitled “Poems, by thé 
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Author ef Moral Pieces ;” and it is composed of short poetic effusions ov a 
great variety of subjects, written at different periods, 


Professor Stuart’s Ernesti.—Protessor Stuart’s translation of Ernesti ov 
Interpretation has been re-published, with notes, by the Rev. Dr. Hender- 
son, of the Mission College, Hoxton, England. 


The Legend of the Rock.—A new work isin the press in New York, enti- 
tled “The Legend of the Rock!” It is written by Mr James Mack, a youth 
of that city, in his seventeenth year, who is deaf and dumb, and was in- 
structed at the New York Institution. It is pronounced to be an extraordi- 
nary production. 


Work on the Revolution of 1688.—Sir James M‘Intosh’s great work on the 
Revolution of 1688 is understood to be prepared for the press. The author 
is said to have availed himself of the library of the Duke of Bedford in col- 
lecting his materials. | 


Extract of a Letter from Germany.~-“ The traveller who sees the capito} 
and then the country of Hesse, however much he may admire the statues 
and picture galleries, the marble bath and water works of Cassel, will find 
them but a poor compensation for the poverty, filth, and wretchedness, 
which are so abundantly scattered through the smaller towns and villages. 

* As in the rest of Germany, the farming population is collected into vil- 
lages, containing from twenty to an hundred houses. These are built close 
together on narrow streets, which an unsuccessful attempt to pave has made 
rough, but not clean; and that the greatest possible quantity of filth may 
find its way into the houses, the entrance to the latter is usually on a leve} 
with the street. The mud wails of the cottages; the narrow windows, 
sometimes with and sometimes without glass; a ragged, filthy, and occa- 
sionally inefficient covering, with the frequent applications for charity which 
the traveller encounters, afford no favorable idea of the condition of our ci- 
de-vant foes. In some places, heaps of manure in front, half concealed the 
houses: access to which can only be gained by passing over this formidable 
barrier. 

** The peasantry are a large, muscular race, with a certain clumsiness in 
their persons and movements. Their features are gross, displaying little 
animation or intelligence, but na want of goed nature or an obliging dispo- 
sition. From the constant habit of working in the fields and sharing the 
severest labors with the men, the females are in no wise inferior in strength, 
as their brawny shapes fully indicate. The peasantry are regarded by their 
neighbors as the least intelligent in Germany; and “ blind as a Hessian,”’ 
has become a by-word. A paragraph that appeared not long since ina 
Cassel newspaper, is an evidence that blindness is not confined to them, but 
is occasionally found amongst gentlemen of the quill. So, says the editor, 
commenting on a report made in Congress in 1826, the committee recom- 
mend the extermination of cannibals, and “yet three hundred years ago, 
such were the Americans themselves!” O! this precious guide to his 
*hblind” countrymen! The idea that they were crossing the ocean to fight 
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the children of cannibals, may have been prevalent among them fifty years 
ago, (their barbarities leave us little room to doubt it, but it seems singulap 
that it should survive, Yet we must not forget that ideas amongst them are 
remarkably tenacious of existence, and though the new opinion came into 
being half a century since, the old one has not yet had time toexpire. The 
following fact may also be regarded as a case in point: A young Hessian 
not long since inquired of one of our countrymen if -we yet had more than 
one tune in America, for his father had assured him that, at the time of the 
war, we had but one, and that was *“ Yankee Doodle.” The Hessians, I 
believe, had reason to remember this. 

* Nothing strikes the traveller with more surprise than the immense loads 
which he sees every where mounted on the heads of the peasants, and es- 
pecially the females. We saw several bundles of hay transported in this 
way, which seemed no contemptible load for a best of burden that had the 
advantage of a double pair of legs. Every one, it is true, must judge of the 
use to which his head is best applied; but the choice of the Hessians ap- 
pears somewhat singular, unless, indeed, reasoning analogically from its 
arched form, they have concluded that it must grow stronger, the more 
weight it carries. It would be injustice not to add, that in this operation 
they are guilty of no unnecessary cruelty to this member, which is charitably 
allowed a protection and relief unusually assigned elsewhere, i. e. a well 
stuffed cushion. The practice has besides the merit (no mean one) of mak- 
ing the person erect, and gives an attitude and motion really not ungrace- 
ful. 

“ The peasantry are in some measure bound down to the soil where they 
were born, by a regulation which prevents them from gaining a legal resi- 
dence elsewhere, except on the payment of a considerable sum to the dis- 
trict into which they would remove, Nor is a peasant girl allowed to marry 
unless she procure a certificate of permission from the magistracy ; the cost 
of which varies in proportion to her means, but is in no case less than fifteen 
or twenty dollars. The governments of Germany are uniformly more dis- 
posed to check than to promote matrimony. 


Wonderful Provision of Nature.—There are no rivulets or springs in the 
island of Ferro, except on a part of the beach which is nearly inaccessible. 
To supply the place of fountains, however, nature has bestowed upon this 
island a species of tree, unknown to all other parts of the world. It is of 
moderate size, and its leaves are straight, long, and ever-green. Around its 
summit a small cloud perpetually rests, which so drenches the leaves with 
moisture, that they constantly distil upon the ground a stream of fine clear 
water. To these trees, as to perennial springs, the inhabitants of Ferro re- 
sort, and are thus supplied with a sufficient abundance of water for them- 
selves and their cattle. 

The Sea Elephant.—In some remarks, by M. Peron, on the habits of this 
animal, from an analysis on Freycinet’s Voyage, it is stated that great dan. 
gers attend them at the bottom of the sea. Upon sume occasionsghe fisher. 
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men report they have seen them unexpectedly come from the bosom of the 
deep, apparently much frightened, and many of them covered with enor- 
mous wounds. They lose a great quantity of blood, and their terror and 
their wounds prove evidently that they have been chased by one or several 
most formidable enemies. What can these terrible adversaries be? Tho 
fishermen unanimously agree that no known animal could inflict wounds 80 
large and so deep. They can only suppose that these monsters live far from 
the shore, and dwell in the depths of the sea, as they have never been able 
to discover the smallest trace of them. They add, that they have no doubt 
it is to preserve their young from these enemies that the trumpet seal hin- 
ders them, with so mucth anxiety, from going far from the shore, or to dive 
too deep, as we have often observed. Capt. Weddell, in his Southern Voy- 
age, also gives a striking description of these aninals, with which Freyci- 
net’s observations agree throughout.— Edinburgh Journal of Science. 


—_—— | GD | ao 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

Yue spirit of benevolent enterprise which is beginning to awaken the 
church, calling upon her to arise and shine and reflect the light of eternal 
truth upon the world that lieth in darkness, is justly regarded as a distin- 
guishing characteristic of the nineteenth century. During the preceding 
age, few inquiries were made about the moral condition of the heathen, ov 
indeed of multitudes that were. living in christian countries without the 
knowledge of the gospel; and consequently, their spiritual wants were 
unknown or forgotten; or if remembered by the church, but feeble efforts 
were made to supply them, and but little interest was taken in the progress 
and prosperity of the cause, on which depend the moral destinies of the 
world. 

While the Church was in this state of inaction, it was indeed an impor- 
tant step toward a better state of things to arouse the public mind and pre. 
sent before it a view of the ignorance, degradation and guilt in which 
three-fourths of the human race were sinking. Such was the work perform. 
ed by Buchanan and other missionaries who first surveyed the moral deso- 
lations of the East. When they made their report of fucts, collected by 
patient and careful inquiry—the Christian public was startled—many were 
surprised as if these facts were then known for the first time. The feel- 
ing was. awakened almost simultaneously throughout Christendom—that 
something must be done. New societies arose--the efforts of many, to melio- 
rate the condition of-pagans, were combined; and their labors were owned 
and blessed by the great Head of the Church: and it is worthy of remark, 
that the spirit of inguiry from that day to the present, has kept pace with the 
progress of Christian enterprise. New facts are collected and reported—~ 
and new calls are yearly—are daily made for more united and vigorous ef- 
fHcts in tis cause which embraces the honor of God, and the salvation of 
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wan. ‘Phe few laborers that have been sent forth—on entering their re- 
spective fields, and surveying their vast extent, have discovered that many, 
wery many of their brethren must come to their help, before they can take 
possession of the land and secure the harvest now ripening before them. 
They have indeed commenced the harvest, and the first fruits of it have al- 
ready been gathered into the heavenly garner; but what has been done, 
is as a drop to the ocean, compared with the efforts and sacrifices which 
christians will yet feel it their privilege to make in extending the knowledge 
and influence of the gospel. 

While we view with gratitude the success with which the benevolent ef- 
forts of the age have been blessed,—the following facts ought to be remem- 
bered~-and they ought to awaken a lively and more powerful interest, 
than has ever yet been felt on earth in behalf of the spiritual wants of s1x 
HUNDRED MILLIONS of the human race. These statements we copy from 
the first number of the Quarterly Journal of the American Education Soci+ 
ety, a new periodical published by the directors of that society. 


American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions.—The American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions have forty-three stations 
among the heathen, and about the same number of ordained ministers.— 
These would supply one county of 50,000 inhabitants, with christian institu- 
tions athome. The annual receipts of the Board are greater than those of 
any benevolent society in the United States: and yet there are individuals 
in the country whose yearly private income exceeds those receipts, and who 
could therefore, if disposed,-do more for Foreign Missions than the chris- 
tian community now does. 


Important means of multiplying Ministers.—The Secretary of the American 
Education Society has frequent occasion, in discharging his official duty, to 
become acquainted with the early religious history of the young men who 
are under the patronage of the Society. These interviews often disclose 
interesting facts. Among them the following are peculiarly noticeable.— 
The young men in many cases acknowledge themselves indebted to the 
influence of a pious mother, and they generally refer the time of their con- 
version to a season of Aevival. This combined influence is doubtless the 
source, from which the church is to look for a large proportion of her min- 
isters. Let mothers, in view of this fact, early consecrate their sons to God, 
and spare no pains to train them for his service. Let the friends of revivals 
keep itin mind and labor and pray for the continuance of these powerful 
instruments of regenerating the world. 


American Bible Society.—The American Bible Society has been in opera- 


tion nine years. It has published half a milion of copies of the Scriptures, 
Three millions of people are estimated to be destitute of the Bible in the 
United States, and twenty millions more in Spanish America and Brazil. 
Hundreds of millions are destitute in other portions of the world. 


American Tract Society. —The American Tract Society at New York has 
printed in two years 44,000,000 of pages of tracts; less than one million of 
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which have crossed the Alleghany mountains. Four millions of tracts have 
been published, while the population is twelve miilions. The London Soci- 
ety publishes Ten millions tracts annually. 


American Home Missionary Society.—The American Home Missionary So- 
ciety employed last year 169 ministers and paid on an average one fourth of 
their support. There are, of the Presbyterian denomination alone, one 
thousand churches which have no Pastors. 


American Sunday School Union.—The American Sunday School Union, 
embraces 2415 schools, 22,291 teachers, and 159,U00 scholars in 28 states 
and territories, The number of children in the United States, of an age 
suitable to attend Sunday Schools, is probably 3,000,000. 


Comparative receipts of British and American Societies for 1826-7, in round 
aumbers. 


Br. and For. Bib. So. $356,622 Am. B Com. for For. Miss. $67,401 
Church Miss. Society 204,000 American Bible Suciety 64,464 
Wesleyan Miss. Society 201,804 Am. sun. School Onion 42,000 
London Miss. Society 157,137 Am. Ed. Society (cash) 37,874 
Religious Tract Society 66.675 Am. Tract Society 30,113 
London Jews Soci: ty 64,267 Am. Home Miss. Society 18,140 
Hibernian Society 3-,945 Am. Colonization Society 15,933 
Sunday School Union 20,870 An. Bap Board of Missions 10,987 
Br. and For. School Society 8,353 Methodist Miss. Society 6,215 
Continental Society 8,340 Am. Jews Society 1,223 


Let the people of the United States give to religious charities three cents, 
for every dollar they now spend for ardent spirits and the pauperism occa- 
sioned by it, and a greater sum would be raised than the above societies, 
in England and America put together, now receive. What a fund, then 
might this favored nation possess for works of benevolence, should the mon- 
ster, Intemperance, be destroyed, asthere are at length some rising hopes 
that it will be! 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Tar facts announced in the report of this Society, read at the annual 
meeting in May last, afford encouraging evidence that the benevolent en- 
terprise which its friends have undertaken isgoing on. The light is spread- 
ing, and in its progress it discovers the wants and the misery of those who 
have long been groping in darkness.—As we have not room for the entire 
report, we offer the reader an abridgment of it, embodying such facts as, 
we think, must awaken a‘deep interest in the prosperity of this noble cause. 

“The Report begins by mentioning the effect of the “three Regula- 
tions,” adopted at the previous Anniversary, which limit the efforts of the 
Society to the circulation of the Scriptures without the Apocrypha. 

The Committee express their unfeignéd regret, that in the adoption of 
these measures, they have failed in their effort to conciliate their friends in 
Scotland. Several of the Bible Societies in that country have withdrawn 
their connexion with the National Institution, and others, at least for a se2- 
son, have suspended their usual remittances. 
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The resignation of Rev. Dr Steinkopff, who has filled the station of For- 
eign Secretary for 22 years, 18 of them without any compensation for his 
services, is spoken of as an occasion of much regret. His place is tempora- 
rily supplied by the Rev. Dr Pinkerton, until a suitable successor to the for- 
mer shall be appointed. 

BIBLE OPERATIONS IN FRANCE. 

The Committee speak in the highest terms of the talents, diligence, and 
zeal of Professor Kieffer, of Paris, in whom they have found a truly valuable 
coadjutor.. In his labor of printing the Turkish Bible, he has been unre- 
mMitting, availing himself of all the observations which have been made upon 
that version. The printing of the Old Testament is already completed, and 
the New Testament is in progress. 

Through the agency of this gentleman, thejCommittee, early in the year, 
ordered twenty thousand copies of De Sacyés Testament, and very recently, 
an edition has been called for, of five thousand copies more. Two editions 
of the Protestant Bible have been put in hand, one of a pocket size, for 
which there is a considerable demand. Professor Kieffer has availed him- 
self of a favorable opportunity, to transmit fifty Bibles and four hundred 
Testaments to South America. He has also forward: d two hundred French 
Testaments to Hayti. To meet the wants of numerous Protestants in the 
Department of Laziere, in France, the Society’s Committee at Paris imme- 
diately furnished them with five hundred copies of the Holy Scriptures, and 
Professor Kieffer has been authorized to provide them a further supply of 
five hundred Bibles and three hundred Testaments, to be sent through the 
Auxiliary of St Hypolite. One thousand German Bibles have been sent to 
the Societies at Colmar and Mulhausen; one hundred Testaments to a min- 
ister of Anduze ; and on the recommendation of the Rev. Francis Cunning- 
ham, two thousand Testaments to a minister in one of the Southern De- 
partments. The whole number of copies issued within the year, through 
the agency of Professor Kieffer, is 45,117. 

The printing of the Carshun, and the Syriac and Carshun New Testaments 
at Paris, is nearly completed. 

Just before the anniversary of the British and Foreign Society for 1825—6, 
the Rev. F. Cunningham, above-mentioned, signified to the Committee 
his intention to make an extensive tour on the Continent, and was autho- 
rized to draw on the Society’s stocle at Paris, for two hundred Bibles and 
two thousand Vestaments. Of these he had the happiness of placing five 
hundred in a prison, the inmates of which amounted to four thousand !— 
While at Paris, Mr C. met with an active friend of the Bible cause, and, with 
the approbation of the Committee, engaged him to visit different parts of 
the South of France, with a view to promote the objects of the Society. — 

The following is an extract from his correspondence : 

‘* A proprietor of immense forges will consider it a pleasure and a duty to 
serve the good cause of the New Testament. This respectable citizen as- 
sured me that his workmen, since they have read the Scriptures, conduct 
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themselves better, and give themselves less to dissipation.” Of a prison be 
states, “ Several criminals, who, being in other prisons, bad received a copy 
from the turnkeys, to whom I had sent some, said to their companions in 
misfortune,—* While we employ ourselves in reading the Gospels of our 
Lord, our misfortunes are less grievous to us.—Do as we, my friend, said a 
man condemned to the gallies for life, and you will see how much lighter 
and more supportable the weight of our chains will become.’ At one place, 
the mistress of a school related to him, that ‘a poor old man, at the point of 
death, begged to address his twelve children on the great advantage of 
reading the New Testament. This scene, he adds, was touching; for the 
sick man quitted this world blessing your excellent undertaking, and saying 
to his children,—‘ In this book I leave you the best legacy to promote your 
happiness.’ ” 
BIBLES IN GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND. 

A friend of the British and Foreign Society at Brussels, has sent an ac- 
count of the issues from the Depository in that city, from which it appears 
that, during the year, nearly one thousand copies in French, Flemish, and 
German, have been distributed. To replenish his French stock, he has re- 
quested one hundred French Bibles, and two hundred French Testaments, 
which have been forwarded. 

The Bremen Society has effected some distributions among emigrants ; 
and its Secretary observes,—‘ It seemed to me that the Bibles and Testa- 
ments could not be better disposed of than by putting them into the hands 
of these poor people, who, on the eve of bidding adieu to their native coun- 
try, and with an uncertain prospect of the future before them, could alone 
be certain of finding comfort.and consolation in the word of God.” To 
this Society the Committee have granted one hundred Portuguese Testa- 
ments. 

The visit of Dr Pinkerten to Luebeck, in the year 1825, has not been for- 
gotten; and the Committee of the Society there, in compliance with his 
suggestion, have commenced inquiries from house to house, and have been 
surprised to find how great a deficiency of the Scriptures still exists. ‘ Not 
a single copy could be discovered in any of the cottages of the laborers at 
Israelsdorf, at a distance of about an hour’s walk from Luebec,’ Other 
places were found similarly situated. To meet these newly discovered 
wants, five hundred Bibles have been sent. 

The indefatigable labors of Dr Leander Van Ess in the cause of the Socie- 
ty, must be well known to our readers. They are the more noticeable, be- 
cause he is still a Roman Catholic, though of the most evangelical character. 
In compliance with his earnest solicitations, five thousand Bibles were or- 
dered for him in July, 1826, which have long since been distributed; and as 
soon as the arrangements with him were completed, orders were given for 
supplying the Depository over which he is placed, with twenty thousand co- 
pies of his New Testament. The same opportunity was embraced by adding 
cight hundred Latheran Bibles, without the Apocrypha, which the Commit. 
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tee rejoice to say he is perfectly willing to circulate. The following are ex- 
tracts from some of the letters of his correspondents : 

“A few days ago, several bargemen visited me, to whom I had given a 
copy of the New Testament last year, and they could not sufficiently testify 
their delight at the perusal of the interesting ‘ Bible Book,’ as they termed 
it, assuring me, at the same time, that, by lending it about in the places 
where they principally resided, a general desire had been created to obtain 
it.” Urged by a similar wish, a person in affluent circumstances came to 
me, from a distance of sixteen hours’ walk, and requested me to sell him a 
copy of your New Testament. Being somewhat anxious to know what led 
him to apply to me, I questioned him on the subject, and learned, that hav- 
ing accidentally seen a New Testament in the hands of a private soldier to 
whom I had given it, he had in vain attempted to persuade him to sell it; 
not succeeding, and finding that I had originally furnished the book to the 
soldier, he was determined to apply at the fountain head, and took the jour- 
ney accordingly.” Another correspondent writes: ‘In the whole parish 
I have not been able to discover either a Bible or a New Testament ; many 
have nota notion of them.” This writer, in a second letter, observes: 
* You may, therefore, easily suppose that your present of a few New Testa- 
ments, for which I thank you with tears of gratitude, appeared to me as a 
boon from heaven.” . 

A third correspondent writes to him thus: “ You can scarcely conceive 
the joy which manifested itself throughout my parish, on our learning the 
arrival of the New Testaments which you sent us. From the time of their 
reaching us in the evening, til! ten o’clock the next morning, I was overrun 
with applications for them, so that I could only with difficulty keep back a 
few copies, which had long before been promised.” A fourth states: “ Be- 
sides attending to the children in the manufactories, I endeavor to put the 
word of life into the hands of workmen and common laborers, and have, in 
several instances, had the pleasure to perceive that it has manifested its sav- 
ing power upon them.” From a fifth letter the following is an extract :— 
“ The Rev. Mr wishes much to be able to distribute the sacred vol- 
ume among his parishioners. They reside in about thirty different places ; 
and partly owing to their living so far remote from the parish church, and 
partly in consequence of the frequent returns of bad weather, they are 
obliged to spend many a Sunday without divine service.” 

From Hanau, the Society states, “ We will cheerfully, and with the most 
conscientious fidelity, distribute such copies of the Sacred Scriptures as you 
may hereafter be pleased to intrust to us. And it is our earnest wish that 
you.may very often afford us opportunities for so doing, for our means are 
very scanty: Two hundred Bibles and 300 Testaments have in consequence 
been sent to this Society.’ 

The demand for Pastor Gossner’s German Testament has been such as to 
induce the Committee to purchase 5000 copies from Munich. 

To the Basle Bible Society two grants have been made in the course of 
the year, consisting each of 1000 New Testaments. 
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The Burn Bible Society has been honored with the patronage of the Gov- 
ernment, and has received a donation in money, to be laid out in Testaments 
by the Commissioners, for distribution in schools. 

Great activity prevails in the Saxony Bible Society, and its valuable Presi- 
dent, Count Einsiedel, continues to support the Institution with the same 
zeal as ever. One thousand Testaments have been voted to it by your 
Committee. 

At Herrnhut, the seat of the Moravian operations, Bishop Fabricus has 
been more successful in his attempts to distribute Bibles conformably to the 
rules of the Society ; and, in acknowledging one grant of 500 copies, he 
writes, “If the same demand continue, you will not have reason to regret 
their being forwarded hither.” And then, under date of February last, he 
writes, “ with respect to Bibles, | am at present so situated as to be obliged 
to apply to your Committee for a fresh, and I would add, an early supply, as 
otherwise I may soon find myself without a single copy in our Depository.’’ 
A further grant of 500 copies has accordingly been placed at bis disposal. 

A letter from the Weimar Bible Society says, “In reply to inquiries re- 
cently instituted on the part of the Upper Consistory here, it appears that 
there are nearly 1000 copies wanting in the schools; and this only in six dio- 
ceses: and that in the remaining eight dioceses, at least as many more Bi- 
bles will be required.” In consequence of this information, the Committee 
made the Society an offer of 200 Bibles and 300 Testaments, which were 
most gratefully accepted. 

In Prussia, the cause of Bibles is evidently gaining ground. The Secre- 
tary of the Berlin Society writes, “ Our wants, and consequently our exer- 
tions, are daily increasing.” ‘Tothis Society 5000 copies of the New Testa- 
ment and Psalms, bound together, have been forwarded by the Committee 
of the B. and F. B. Society during the year; besides which, some hundred 
copies of the Bohemian Testament have been distributed. 

The Silesian Bible Society having sent an affecting representation of the 
losses sustained by some destructive fires, by which churches and schools, 
as well as other property, were consumed, and the people, in consequence, 
so far from being able to contribute any thing to the purchase of the Scrip- 
tures, standing in need of pecuniary relief, the Committee have given 500 
‘Testaments and 300 Bibles, to relieve the wants created by these afflictive 
dispensations. 

‘To the Buchwald Bible Society have been granted 300 German Bibles 
and as many Testaments; to the Society at Bruntzlau, 500 copies of Goss- 
ner’s Testament ; to the Gumbinnen Society 200 German Testaments ; to 
the Society at Dantzig, 300 Bibles and 500 Testaments ; to the Society at 
Posen, 200 Bibles and 300 Testaments; to the Society at Cologne, 1800 of 
Gossner’s Testaments, and 600 Bibles; to the Society at Elberfeld, 800 
‘Testaments. 

A Cavalry officer in Pomerania has addressed the Committee from Berlin 
and informed them ofa desire, on the part of many among his troops, to ke — 
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‘possessed of a copy of the New Testament with the Book of Psalms. Sev- 
eral of his brother officers unite with him in the petition to the Society for 
assistance to remedy the want of the Scriptures among the men. This ap- 
plication was answered by a donation of 600 Testaments in connexion with 
the book of Psalms. 

At Neuwied every disposition has been manifested to fall in with the views 
of the Society. The result of Dr Pinkerton’s visit is still felt ; and active 
exertions and inquiries are making at this place. 1000 German Bibles, to- 
gether with 25 English and 25 French, have been granted to this Society ; 
and in acknowledging their arrival, the Secretary writes, “‘ Every one of us 
bas reason to be glad and thankful for it, inasmuch as we shall, probably in 
the course of this year, be enabled to accomplish the important object of 
our desire; and that there will be no cottage within the limits of our Soci- 
ety destitute of the word of God.” <A request for 200 of Van Ess’s Testa- 
ments, was also complied with. 

An Association formed at Dusseldorf has had an interesting opening for 
introducing the Scriptures into the barracks at that place, and 500 Bibles 
have, in consequence of the application of a clergyman, been placed at his 
disposal. 

Dr Steinkoff has again had the pleasure of visiting Count Von-der-Recke, 
a truly Christian philanthropist, residing at Dusselthal, and has solicited for 
him 250 Bibles and 100 Testaments. * 

In giving an account of the distribution of a former grant, a Clergyman at 
Warsaw pleasingly observes, “It will appear to the glory of our great God, 
that the grain of mustard seed sown by your first grant of 100 Bibles and 
500 Testaments, has multiplied every year; and I hope also has produced 
some fruitin the hearts and lives of those who have received it.”’ 

It appears that among the Jews, to whom the above writer is a Missionary, 
there is a considerable “ stir about this way,” and that many had literally 
crowded to his house to obtain copies; and he had only to regret that his 
stock on hand was not far more considerable. 100 Hebrew Bibles, contain- 
ing both Testaments, have been placed at his disposal, together with 100 
Hebrew Old Testaments, 300 Hebrew New Testaments, 500 German Bibles, 
and 500 Testaments, with 5U English Bibles, 

Dexmarx.—The Danish Bible Society is actively proceeding. The five 
books of Moses, with the Psalms and Isaiah, in the language of Greenland, 
have been completed; 50 copies have been sent to that country ; anda Mis- 
sionary in Greenland is translating other parts of the Old Testament. A re- 
vised copy of the Icelandic New Testament is nearly ready for printing. 

A Clergyman at Stavanger has also rendered an account of 200 Bibles 
and 2000 New Testaments, placed at the disposal of himself and others in 
1818. And he writes, “It appears, God be praised, that, particularly among 
the youthful classes, a desire is awakened of reading the word of God; and 
a great number of young persons have, this year especially, provided them- 
gelves with New Testaments.” 
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Another gentieman, to whom a grant had been voted, has rendered an 
account of their distribution, during a voyage which he made along the 
shores of Norway, in the course of the last summer. Intending to visit such 
places in the course of the ensuing summer as he was not able to reach be- 
fore, and which extend over a length of coast for 500 or 600 miles, he has 

earnestly intreated a further supply, and has been furnished with 1000 co- 

pies of the Danish Testament An edition of 5000 Danish Testaments has 

been published in Denmark, the present year, at the expense of the B. and 

F. B. Society. 

Swepex.—In acknowledging a letter from the Committee to the Swedish 
Bible Society, Count Rosenbald observes, “I ought not to conceal, that in 
this year, demands for Bibles have been greater than usual, which will sure- 
ly rejoice the Cormittee of the British and Foreign Bible Society so much 
the more, as the sacred fire here burning was lighted by them. By God’s 
aid, this fire shall not go out.” An offer of 500 Testaments has been cheer- 
fully accepted; anc it has been determined to print in this country an edi- 
tion of the Swedish New Testament, consisting of 5000 copies 

Russta.—The operations of the Bible Societiesin Russia have been sus- 
pended by an Imperial Ukase In that document, however, the following 
consolatory sentence is found; “*The sale of the Holy Scriptures, already 
printed in Slavonian and Russian, as alsoin the other languages in use among 
the inhabitants of the Russian empire, I permit to be continued at the fixed 
prices.” Dr Patterson, in forwarding a copy of the Ukase, writes, “I do 
not see that any thing remains forme to do but to unite with you in com. 
mitting the cause of the Russian Bible Society into the hands of the God of 
the Bible, who we are sure takes a deeper interest in the progress of his 
own truth than we can possibly do, and whose will it is, that his Word should 
tun and be glorified.” Dr Paterson has kindly attended to the winding up 
of the affairs of the British and Foreign Bible Society, as connected in some 
places with those of the Russian: and in writing respecting some copies of 
the Scriptures lying at Odessa, has brought under the notice of the Commit- 
tee the German colonists in that quarter, for whose use he strongly solicited 
some German Testaments ; 1000 copies have accordingly been sent. 

MeEpITERRANEAN.—The issues at Malta during the half year ending Dec. 
31st, 1826, amounted to 3539 copies. 

In urging their demand for the Greek Scriptures, with a particular refer. 
ence to these valuable coadjutors in the work of the Bible Society, the Sec- 
retaries write, “It is painful for us to hear and see so great a demand, while 
it is wholly out of the power of our Depository adequately to meet it.” 

From Corfu, the Rev. Mr Lownd*s writes, “Vhe printing of the Albanian 
and Modern Greek goes on well.’’ The Testament is more than half com- 
pleted. The Scriptures continue to be distributed in the island; and lat- 
terly many volumes have been sold by a Jew of Corfu, who has been twice 
to Cephalonia, for the purpose of disposing of this sacred merchandize. 

Into Italy, through various channels, Bibles and Testaments are introduc. 
ing in small quantities. The same may be observed of Spain and Portugal}. 
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The issues from the Depository at Constantinople, in the past year, have 
amounted to 5,673 copies, which are considerably fewer than those of last 
year. “YetI think,” observes Mr Leeves, “ we have reason to be thank- 
ful for what has been done, especially when it is considered that during the 
year past we have witiessed a bloody revolution, which has changed the 
whole tace of the state, and a conflagration which consumed an eighth part 
of the city ; not to mention the minor fire at Galata, at the beginning of the 
year: events which it may easily be conceived are unfavorable to the peace- 
ful circulation of the scriptures, by the impoverisiment they produce, and 
the distraction of men’s minds to other subjects.” It is matter of joyful re- 
flection, that in the last four years, 21,000 copies of the Word of God, in 
whole or in part have gone forth from this station, to enlighten the inhabit- 
ants of these dark and unhappy countries. For the Greek Scriptures there 
is happily, in every direction an increased desire, and of these have been 
sent to the Depository at Constantinople, one tiousand Modern Greek Tes- 
taments, and five hundred Ancient and Modern together. The conversion 
of three Jews, and the conviction of many more, can be plainly traced tothe 
influence of the Scriptures circulaied by this society. 

Mr Barker who is stationed at Smyrna, has caused to be distributed du- 
ring the year, 2,045 copies of the Bible, either entire or in part. “ Wo od- 
struction is, in fact, thrown in his way: anathemas against purchasing or read- 
ing the Scriptures, produce little effect.”” At Thessaionica, which he visited, 
his whole stock of Bibles was purchased by Jews. Stortly after his return 
to Smyrna, he wrote thus to the Committee : “* Lately, Ll have been dispos- 
ing of many cupies of the Armenian Scriptures, and am now about to sel] 
from 30U to 4UU volumes to a priest who is going to Armenia. He is gath- 
ering the money by subscriptions, tor be is poor, and he intends to distribute 
them in his country among the poor. he Depository is continually open 
from «morning till ogtt, and issues the bread of life to individuals of all sects, 
The Committee have replenished his Vepository by a grant of 1,509 Greek 
Testaments, either ancieut or modern, 20U modern Aruienian, and 100 Sla- 
vonian and Russ. 

Inpia.— When I first arrived in Calcutta,” writes Mr Thompson, late 
one of the East india Company’s chaplains, ‘ copies of the English Sacred 
Scriptures were scarce and very dear: few were to be found among his Ma- 
jesty’s and the honorable East India Company’s regiments ; and none could 
be obtained without great difficulty, and at an enormous price. All the prin- 
cipal stations of the army are now furnished wits Depots, under the manage- 
ment of the chaplains; the Scriptures are accessible to all, and, by means 
of the associations and their branches, every soldier in his Majesty’s and the 
honorable Company’s regiments, may, if he pleases, now possess a copy of 
the Bible.” TVhe distributions from the Calcutta Depository during the 
year last reported, amounted to 15,190 copies. 

With regard to the demands in general, it will be gratifying to learn, that 
urgent and increasing applications have been received from every quarter 
within the province of the Madras Society’s operations, for supplies of the 
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Holy Scriptures. The total amount is 12,028 copies, viz. 922 in English, and 
11,106 in the native languages, a number far exceeding those of any prece- 
ding year. 

At the request of the Bombay Auxiliary, one hundred Amharic and Ethi- 
opian Gospels and Scriptures, and fifty Ethiopic Psalters, have been sent 
them, in order to be transmitted to Abyssinia, through the agency of a gen- 
tleman connected with that country. One hundred Ethiopic Psalters, and 
three hundred Amharic and Ethiopic Gospels, have also been forwarded to 
Malta in the hope of their reaching the same destination. 

At the date of the Bombay report, the Missionaries at Surat observe :—~ 
* Since September last, we have given away about eight thousand parts of 
the Goojurattee Old and New Testament, and in the course of a month every 
copy will be gone. The call for books during the past nine months has been 
greater than it is likely to be again in the same space of time for years to come, 
on account of a pilgrimage in the vicinity of Surat which began during the 
last rains, and will close about the same time this year : it occurs every twelfth 
year. It has brought people from every part of the province of Goojurat, 
and the scriptures have by this means been scattered over a large extent of 
country.” 

In Ceylon, the desire manifested for the Scriptures in Tamul, happily con- 
tinues among the native population at Jaffna. Considerable subscriptions 
have already been made among themselves, and it is only a matter of regret 
that a sufficient number of copies cannot be obtained so soon as they anx- 
iously wish. This has led the Committee at Colombo, to a determination to 
print themselves an edition of 3000 copies.—To be continued. 





SOUTHERN POLEMICS. 


The Church Register of August 25th, contains a communication signed 
Vinerntius, in which, speaking of the Review of Bishop Ravenscroft’s Vindi- 
cation, Virginius remarks as follows: ‘* The worthy professor has published, 
in a separate pamphlet, the Review of Bishop Ravenscroft’s Vindication, 
which originally appeared in thirteen monthly numbers of the * Evangelical 
and Literary,’ but has been careful to omit all that part of the December num- 
ber relating to Bishop Horsley’s charge, upon which you [the editor of the 
Church Register] were pleased to animadvert.” 

The publishers of the Review take this opportunity to inform Virernivs, 
that they made the omission in question, without the knowledge of the wri- 
ter; and that ‘the worthy professor’ is not responsible for it. Of course, 
Virginius’ logical inferences—that ‘the worthy professor virtually acknowl- 
edges that he was in error; that he was imprudent enough (to say nothing 
worse_) to comment with great boldness and appearance of vast learning, on 
writings which he had never examned’—do not follow absolutely certain.— 
© The worthy professor’ has not publicly acknowledged that ‘ confusion had 
confounded his brain.? These and other inferences equally logical, couched 
in Gowiee equally courteous, Virginius has drawn from the mighty fact, 
that a posvscrirt, published in the Magazine, was not published in the Re- 
view. This ‘ Postscript’ is what it professes to be, ‘a passing observation 
on some of the squids or remarks made at the time by the advocates of high 
church principles.’ The publishers omitted it simply because it ts a POST- 
scnret: In thus telling the truth about it, they do not wish to diminish the 
apparent complacency and other good feelings with which Virginius enjoys 
the victory he has obtained over ‘the worthy professor,’ dy this omtesien. 
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JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH, 


COPY OF A LETTER TO A FRIEND, BY A LADY. 


My Dear Friend,—You request me to notice some of the ob- 
jections which have been brought against the Doctrine of Jus- 
tification by Faith ; and say that you have promised some scep- 
tics of your acquaintance to make them acquainted with my 
opinions on this subject. I would certainly rather refer both 
you and them, to the sources from whence I derived my con* 
victions, but I can have no objection “en passant” to show 
you my little lights, lest you should think me in utter dark- 
ness. 

In the first place, I must acknowledge that I found myste- 
ries in the Doctrines of Christ, but I clearly discerned that 
these mysteries were of his own choosing, and I did not doubt 
the wisdom of his choice. In the next place, I determined to 
go strait to the Gospel for a solution of these mysterious parts 
of God’s own word, and to pray for His spirit to enable me to 
comprehend them, béing resolved to leave as far asin me lay, 
the interpretation of these incomprehensible things, fo the Lord, 
to whom they belonged. I then set about a prayerful perusal 
of the Bible, and the result was a perfect belief in the Doctrine 
of Justification by Faith. I found upon searching my heart, 
that I had no righteousness of my own: and therefore shrank 
from the impossibility of working out my salvation unaided. 
I saw in Christ a perfect Righteousness ; and found in him a 
willingness to admit me to the justification of his own perfect 
obedience. But though his righteousness can save me from the 
penalty of the law, it does not become my own, but still re- 
mains his. ‘Those only are justified through his merits, who 
have that trust in him which renders them faithful to him 
through life, abiding in him as faithful fruitful branches. 

Faith incorporates our souls with Christ. This union is 
plainly and repeatedly designated. Our Saviour says, « not 
all who say unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter the kingdom of 
Heaven.” That is, not all who profess faith, really possess it. 
But those who have its vital spirit abiding in them, are one 
with Christ, and being received, into this mystic union may 
claim justification in his name. They are his «cknowledged 
members, are accepted in him, because he has merited righte- 
ousness for as many as are found in him, and wil] be justified 
through him, because he died to purchase this redemption for 
his chosen, knowing that they cculd not save themselves be« 
cause of the prevalence of sin, and the difficulties of the law, 
he offered himself in their place, to suffer the punishment of 
Vor. x. No. 11.—MVovember, 1827. 71 
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iheir disobedience and to impute to them the merit of His obé- 
dience. 

Therefore man is justified by Faith in Christ, however 
strong his inherent sins may have been. The punishment has 
been borne, the penalty has been taken away and man is now 
bound to keep himself in Christ till he shall plead his merits 
in final judgment. This is rendered possible, by the love which 
constraineth us to forsake sin for his sake, who died for us. 

*There are two sorts of Faith to be found in the world, one is 
a dead, inuperative Faith, or rather a cold acquiescence in the 
historical account of our Saviour as set forth in the Bible. 
This is thought by those who hold it, to be sufficient for salva- 
tion. They have no spiritual discernment of the beauties of 
divine truth, and rather shun those parts of the Bible which 
inculcate a strict conformity to scriptural precepts. Instead 
of seeking to comprehend the mystery of godliness, they avoid 
entering into perplexing investigations, and content themselves 
with the morality of the holy book in its most simple applica- 
tion, and as it most nearly resembles the morality of man. 
‘These persons acknowledge the mediatorial character of the 
Saviour in their prayers. But they address him more as a 
God of power, who can give them what they want, than as a God 
of mercy who has pardoned their sins. Love, which isan im- 
portant constituent of spiritual Faith, mingles not with this 
mode of worship, consequently it does not elevate and purify 
the affections, and in fact does little more for the persons who 
profess it, than annex them nominally to the visible church on 
earth. ! 

The other kind of Faith is attended with important influen- 
ces over the minds and hearts which receive it. As it is spir- 
itually discerned, so is it spiritually applied. It awakens such 
a thirst for further illumination, as leads its recipient to search 
the scriptures with avidity, and follow all the appointed means 
of acquiring knowledge. It believes implicitly in the prom- 
ise of the spirit, and seeks constant aid from that master teach- 
er of the human heart. It shuns conformity with the world, 
and seeks conformity with God. It receives the mysteries of 
holiness implicitly and without contention, for it believes in- 
tuitively whatever God hath said. Having received the Lord 
Jesus Christ as a Saviour, it retains him as such, pleading his 
promises, seeking his aid, adoring his perfections, loving his 
mercy. 

In short, being justified by faith, the sinner has peace with 
God. He has discovered by the light of the spiritthe exeeed- 
, ing sinfuiness ot his own heart. He hears the threatnings of 
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and he flies to Christ as to the city of refuge. There, he finds 
sach sweet security, that he loves to expatiate on his privi- 
leges. He dwells upon the transcendant excellencies of the Sa- 
viour he has found, and counts all things but loss for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge which abounds in him. Heis rea- 
dy to exclaim with the Apostle, that he desires to be found in 
Christ, not having his own righteousness which is of the law, 
but that which is of God by faith. He has escaped the dau- 
gers of an evil world, and found refuge in the ark from the 
rising deluge. There, “all things work together for his 
good,” and nothing can separate him from the love of Christ, 
for, says the Apostle, «all things are yours, and ye are Christ’s 
and Christ is God's.” 

I know well that those who contend for these promises in 
literal acceptation are stigmatised as enthusiasts. My own 
comprehension of this term is widely different from the one in 
general acceptance. Itseems that toconsider religion the one 
thing needful, to make faith the rule of life and the subject of 
conversation is enthusiasm. [have been stared at withmarked 
disapprobation by a fellow Christian, for expressing my ac» 
quiescence with the Divine will, under a heavy affliction, in 
scriptural terms, with rather too much vehemence of action. 
My heart was deeply wounded by the stroke, but my faith was 
then in strong and habitual exercise, which enabled me to sus- 
tain the dispensation with fortitude. I was told afterwards 
that it was said of me on that occasion, that my enthusiasm 
had actually conquered the proper sensibilities of my nature. 
I mention this only to detect the error of those who thus mis- 
judge me ; and prove the danger of confounding the highest 
exercises of a divinely given principle, with the triumphs of 
error in its lowest form. 

But while I read my Bible with the aid of the spirit, I must 
attach definite ideas to certain energetic passages, and cannof 
submit either my reason or my will, to frigid interpretations. 
‘‘ This is the record that God hath given us eternal life, and 
this life is in his son. He that hath the son, hath life; and 
he that hath not the son, hath not life.*? Again to the question, 
«* who shall be saved from the wrath of God ?”’ the answer is 
decisive--They that receive Christ--they that believe him-~they 
that are found inhim. Union with Christ is therefore necessary 
to salvation; and how is this union to be maintained in the midsf 
of a crooked and perverse generation, but by a zealous atten- 
tion to the means appointed in scripture, if christians are to 
avoid al! peculiarities in their manners and practice for fear 
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of being ridiculed as enthusiasts, they cannot become a pecii« 
liar people. It is not that the charge can injure them individ- 
ually, but the cause itself may be injured, by throwing odium 
or ridicule of any kind on its professors. For instance, if a 
sincere believer who is endeavoring to acquire the truth and 
wishes to make it manifest to others, is called an enthusiast 
by fellow Christians—it follows that he is deprived of the op- 
portunity of benefiting others by exemplifying the power of the 
gospel in imparting strength to the weak. ‘There is a prom- 
ise that strength shall be given to those who seek it by Faith, 
in the time of need. I have implicit faith in this promise, for 
this blessed strength has been imparted to me in trials which 
would have completely overcome my natural fortitude. I see 
around me many dear friends suffering a variety of sorrow, 
without the precious aids of the gospel, I have taken occasion 
to tell them my own experience, and urge, with heart yearn- 
ing tenderness, their adoption of the same strengthening prin- 
ciple. They listen with complacency, but my example has 
lost the influence it might have had, by their having been told 
that my fortitude is not the natural result of Faith, for that 
even my fellow Christian’s wonder at me and call me an en- 
thusiast. 

But to return from this digression. ‘The Faith I have at- 
tempted to describe, has its characteristic too plainly defined 
in scripture to be mistaken. Its very essence is scriptural, 
and its operations upon the spirit of man affect such a change 
as is expressed in scripture by the remarkable sentence— 
‘sHeis anew creature.’ Weare given to understand that 
there are people in this world, who will not believe in this ef- 
fect of faith, and who dislike those who are changed by it, 
«6 The world knows us not. ’? ‘The world will not love those 
who are not its own. ** The natural man discerneth not the 
things of the spirit, because they are spiritually discern- 
ed.” From thence we must conclude, that the Faith which 
prompts to good works is the only true faith; and that good 
works are the only signs of such a faith. No man can expect 
to earn this life-giving principle, by his works; for until he is 
justified by Faith, his works cannot be good. It is the mo- 
tive alone which gives them acceptance, and unless that mo- 
tive is Love to God, (which cannot be in the unchanged heart) 
man may labor in vain through life, without being acceptable 
to his Maker. Many good deeds may be done in this world 
from motives of self-love. Alms-giving, often proceeds from 
this principle, which is one of the rulers of our degenerate na- 
ture. Pride itself often prompts actions that pass very well 
npon the master roll of worldly virtues. 
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But the Faith which justities, works by love to God and 
man, purifies the heart, and overcomes the world. What is 
meant by the * baptism of the Holy Ghost,” if we are to re- 
main materially the same after becoming followers of the 
cross? What is to be understood by the baptism of fire, ” if 
it is not to warm our affections, purify the dross of carnal pas- 
sions, and transform the soul into some faint resemblance of 
the being who has commanded us to be holy and perfect— 
because he is holy and perfect. No, my dear friend, de- 
pend on it, the calm and cold interpretation of scripture 
so common in this world, does not suftice for the work of 
regeneration, and without regeneration we cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven. ‘There are dangerous errors current 
upon these subjects among our fellow-creatures. Oh may 
the author of light shine with his fullest radiance upon 
such persons ; and bring them to his feet in an humble teacha- 
ble frame of mind. Let us pray for them and for ourselves 
my dear friend. Ever yours, 


ALL SCRIPTURE PROFITABLE. 


All Scripture is given by inspiration of God and ts profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works,—2 Timothy 
iii, 16, 17. 


Tuts passage not only asserts the inspired authority of the 
word of God, but it asserts that it was all given by inspiration, 
and is, of course, all profitable; so that the man of God who 
would be « perfect, and thoroughly furnished unty all good 
works,” must acquaint himself with every part of it. Unfor- 
tunately, however, to a very considerable extent a different 
opinion has prevailed. The New Testament has been regard- 
ed as a kind of substitute for the Old. It is thought to con- 
tain not only every thing which is necessary, but every thing 
which can be materially profitable to the man of God, and 
that the Old Testament is of little use and no authority except 
as a record by which we are to ascertain the person and au- 
thority of our Saviour. It is my purpose in this essay to 
point out the connexion between the Old Testament and the 
New, and endeavor tu counteract the pernicious influence of 
that opinion. 

It is not my purpose to show that an acquaintance with the 
whole Bible is necessary to salvation. All that I shall attempt 
to show is, that it is profitable. Life may be sustained by 
milk, but meat Is necessary to afford the strength and vigor 
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of manhood. So a knowledge of a few very simple truths, 
the first principles of the doctrine of Christ, is all that is abso- 
lutely requisite for acceptance with God; but he- who would 
attain to the fulness of the stature of Christ, must grow in 
knowledge as well as in grace and must possessina large degree, 
the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the knowledge « of the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory.” 

It is not difficult to ascertain the origin of this opinion, 
which has severed the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
and consigned the former to neglect; but it is difficult to find 
any sufficient apology for this procedu:e. In Ephesians ii, 
15, our Saviour is said to have abolished in his flesh the en- 
mity (that is, the cause of enmity) between the Jews and Gen- 
tiles, the law of commandments, contained in ordinances; and 
in Col. ii, 14, he is said to have blotted out the hand-writing 
of ordinances, which was against us, which was contrary to 
us, and took it out of the way, nailing it to the cross. 

But by what authority can any one ground upon these pas- 
sages the opinion that the whole Old Testament as a rule of 
faith and practice is abolished. That something was abolish- 
ed cannot be questioned. But what was it? Was it that law 
which was in the heart of David and which he speaks of being 
sweeter than honey and the honey comb? 

Scarcely will it be contended, that law was never so desig- 
nated. No, it was the positive institutions of the ceremonial 
law—the law respecting the ordinances which were appointed 
at Sinai through the mediation of Moses. These were out- 
ward and 4imited by their very nature to the duration of the 
temple worship and Jewish Commonwealth. 

Let it then be distinctly understood, that the priesthood and 
those ordinances »f the Mosaic dispensation, which belonged 
to it as a system of political government and all those rites 
which were merely typical of the coming and work of the 
Saviour, and which were not only designed to prepare the 
way for the introduction of the gospel dispensation, but, like 
so many uplifted hands and fingers, pointed to the Messiah to 
come, were abolished by his death and resurrection. The 
typical priesthood terminated in the offering of the great 
High Priest. The typical sacrifices ceased, when Christ our 
Passover was slain. The political and judiciary institutions 
of the Israelites were subverted, when their nation was des- 
troyed and the sceptre passed from the hands of Judah into 
the grasp of Gentile power. 

But does this prove that even those parts of the word of God 
which contain an account of these institutions and ordinances, 
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way not be replete with valuable instruction? Was not the 
wisdom and goodness of God, displayed in the scheme and 
design of these institutions? When the christian understands 
their spiritual import, may not his affections be kindled as he 
meditates upon them ? 

But we have more substantial arguments than these which 
seem to be presented by the reasonableness of the subject. 

Those who despise every thing else in comparison with the 
New Testament, will surely acknowledge its authority in the 
decision of all questions, on which it can be obtained. 

The New Testament consists of twenty-seven books, com- 
posed by eight different authors, at different times and places. 
It was not until near the close of St John’s life, if it were du- 
ring his life, that they were in part collected together into 
the form in which we now have them. St John was the last 
of the Apostles who remained on earth. At the time when 
each portion of the New Testament was written, there was 
no such volume in existence as this, which we now so denom- 
inate, since each portion was in’ due time to help to constitute 
it. Whatever mention of the Scriptures is made in the New 
Testament, must have been made with direct reference to the 
Old Testament, since no other Scriptures were at that time 
known. 

We do nét deny that the Holy Ghost might have dictated 
the remarks of the inspired writers respecting the Scriptures, 
with a foresight of the circumstances of a future and complete 
eanon, and that the same remarks may be applied to the whole 
volume as we now haveit. But certainly those who trace 
each portion of the New Testament in its separate form and 
previous to the collection of its parts, and who had been ac- 
customed to speak of the Old Testament by the designating 
title of «the Scriptures” could not at the time have thought 
of any other book than the now too much neglected volume of 
the Old Testament. 

When our Saviour exhorted the Jews to search the Scrip- 
tures, and where the Bereans in Acts xvii, 10, are said to be 
more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received 
the word with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scrip- 
tures daily to see if these things were so, the Old Testament 
might have been referred to, only, to ascertain the person of 
our Saviour, and the correspondence of the testimony of the 
Apostles with the recorded prophecies, But their authority 
is appealed to on this subject, just as it is on every other, 
without an intimation of any difference. 


In no case is there any circumstance in the manner in which 
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cither our Saviour or the Apostles quote the Old Testament, 
which intimates the abolishing of that part of the sacred Scrip- 
tures or a re-enactment of any particular laws. 

We may however remark here, that we have repeated inti- 
mations of the superior glory of the christian dispensation, as 
a period of unprecedented light and privileges. 

Our Saviour is said to have * brought life and immortality 
to light through the gospel.”? Life or true happiness and the 
method of attaining it, as also the resurrection of the body and 
its subsequent immortality, were known, though obscurely, to 
the saints of the Old Testament. Our Saviour brought them 
out of the obscurity and uncertainty which enveloped them, 
and presented them in a meridian light. He more clearly ex- 
plained the moral law—stated in a new form of words and 
enforced by new motives, the duties and obligations of chris- 
tians; and as an elder brother of the great fraternity of the 
household of God, he urged more distinctly the duty of love 
upon all his followers. 

All those passages then, which only prove the paramount 
authority of our Saviour may be laid aside as having no rela- 
tion to this subject. [t is acknowledged that when we read 
that we are to “hear him.”? though we believe that these 
words were spoken with a special reference to the unbelieving 
Jews, who, it was foreseen, would be stubborn dnd disobedi- 
ent, yet we acquiesce in the command, as though it were ad- 
dressed tous. Had he or his Apostles directed us no longer 
to search the Scriptures for information respecting the char- 
acter and will of God, and our duty, and no longer to regard 
«the testimony of the Lord in the Old Testament as sure, 
making wise the simple,’? or the « commandment of the Lord 
as pure, enlightening the eyes,” we would acquiesce in this in- 
junction also. 

But when we see his doctrine contrasted with the law of 
Moses, we are not to infer that it is contrasted with the Old 
Testament as a volume. unless it can be shown that in such 
passages the whole volume is called the Law or the law of 
Moses. No one questions, but that the positive institutions 
of the Mosaic law were limited by their nature and abolished 
by the coming and death of Christ. Moses as the mediator of 
that ceremonial law. and Elijah, the great prophet of the Old 
Testament, both vanished into insignificance in their offices, 
before the waxing glory of him. who was and is, both priest 

and king. 

In Matthew v, 17, our Saviour says, « Think not that I 
am come to destroy the law or the prophets (which was a Jew- 
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ish plirase used to designate the whole of the Old Testament) 
I came not to destroy but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you 
till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the Law, till all be fulfilled. Whosoever 
‘therefore shall break one of these least commandments, and 
teach men so, he shall be called least in the kingdom of hea- 
ven.” 

He is speaking of the law@ind the prophets. What com- 
mandments is he thus sceupheusly guarding against every in- 
fraction? Obviously those which he immediately goes on to 
discuss. How was he about to fulfil the law? Not surely, 


by informing them that the whole book in which it was con- | 


tained was to be of no further authority, than merely to prove 
him to be the Messiah, but by enforcing its spirituality and 
obligations. 

In Rom. xv, 19, the word which is here rendered « falfill- 
ed” is rendered + fully preached.” © In Col. i, 25, the Apos- 
tle says, © according to the dispensation of God, which is 
given to me, for you to fulfil the word of God.” In the mar- 
gin of your Bibles you have it very correctly; *fally to 
preach the word of God.” Our Saviour purposed to establish 
the law, by fullyMixplaining it. This he proceeded immediate- 
ly to do in his sermon on the mount. 

In this sermon, he gives no intimation of abolishing the Old 
Testament, but only of explaining the law, so as to remove the 
false glosses of the Jewish Scribes and Doctors. 

He gives us a plain intimation of this, in the teveditiotti 
verse, and leaves no ambiguity with respect to the design of 
his sermon on the mount. 

«For I say unto you, that except your righteousness ex- 
ceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall 
in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Their righte- 
ousness consisted in an obedience to the letter of the law. 
They entirely overlooked the spirituality of it. He then pro- 
ceeded to point out the defects of their construction of the law 
and of their righteousness grounded upon that construction. 

This is also manifest from the manner in which he quotes 
their words, ** ye have. heard that it was said by them of old 
time”—neither our Saviour nor his apostles ever quoted Mo- 
ses and the prophets in this manner, in any other instance— 
and we have no-right to suppose that he would do so here. 

This is made more manifest by the fact tat the 43d verse is 
no where found in the Old Testament. Gd@@id indeed require 
of them as achurch to execute vengeance upon his enemies and 
their enemies, but no where did he inculcate hatred of enemies 
as a general rule of conduct. 

Vor. x. No. 11.—Movember, 1827. 72 
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In explaining the moral law, he did not stop to prove his 
explanations, but based them upon their own reasonableness, 
and the authority of his character as the Lord and giver of 
the law. 

But in other cases, he does quote the Old Testament, and 
whenever he quotes it, he does it either to explain some point, 
or as authority to establish his own doctrines and vindicate 
his practices. He reproves thes Scribes and Pharisees for 
transgressing the commandment of God by their traditions, 
and for making the commandment of God of none effect. ** He 
justifies himself and disciples with respect to the Sabbath, nof 
hy abolishing the law and enacting a new one, but by quoting 
from the Old Testament a passage to prove the spirituality of 
construction which ought to be put upon the commandments, 
and that the positive parts of any law ought to yield when- 
ever there is any competition with the great law of love « I 
will have mercy and not sacrifice.”’ 

In the same manner we find the Old Testament referred to 
in the Epistles, not merely to prove that Jesus is the Christ, 
but to confirm the doctrines taught, whereon there was a pas- 
sage which could be appropriately quoted and applied. On- 
ly to mention a few instances instead of magy. In Rom. xii, 
19, the Apostle enjoins meekness and quotes the Old Testa- 
ment as well known authority to enfurce the duty, and in the 
20th verse, he inculcates kindness to our enemies, and again 
quotes the Old Testament toenforce it. Throughout the New 
Testament, quotations are interspersed in almost every page, 
either more or less distinct, and formally and always in a man- 
ner which seems to intimate their unquestionable authority. 

I know of but one passage in the New Testament which in 
the face of it seems to militate against the authority of the Old. 
That is John i, 17. The law came by Moses, but grace and 
truth by Jesus Christ. But St John could not have intended 
that there was no law knownuntil Moses, and no grace and truth 
revealed until the advent of our Saviour. Where there is no 
law, there is no transgression; but Abel, Noah and Abraham 
were saved through faith, and therefore by grace; but this 
could not have been the case, had there been no law by which 
they were condemned, and no grace by which they might be 
saved, 

And now we are prepared to consider the force of meaning 
of the text under consideration, viewed in connexion with 
the context. In Gie 14th verse, St Paul exhorts Timothy, now 
an Evangelist and ate: ‘er of the doctrines of Christ, to con- 
tinue in all things whicn ae had learned and had been assnred 
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of, knowing of whom he had learned them, and that from a 
child he had known the holy scriptures which were able to 
make him wise unto salvation through faith, which is ip 
Christ Jesus. Aud then he adds in the words of our text, 
«all scripture is given by inspiraation of God and is profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness.” Timothy could have been instructed in 
no scriptures but in those of the Old Testament, and in these 
he is exhorted to continue, and reminded of his great privi- 
lege in having been taught them in his childhood, and their 
value is expressed in their being declared to be able to make 


him wise unto salvation through faith, which is in Christ.’ 


This we humbly conceive is as much as can be said of the New 
Testament or even of the united volumes of the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. 

The circumstances under which the Apostle introduces the 
words of our text are worthy of remark. « All Scripture.” 
He must, by these words, have referred to the Old Testament, 
which he had just before mentioned, and declares not only that 
it was inspired, but that at the time when he was writing, 
under the gospel dispensation and long after the abolition of 
every thing which could be abolished, all scripture was pro- 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness. 

As God has in his wise providence so ordered that the 
New Testament is bound up with the Old, I do not object to 
applying to the whole volume every passage which commends 
the word of God, all which I would contend for, is that it ap- 
plies with equal force to the Old Testament as to the New. 

In the present age, every portion of the word of God is to 
be read, and different, but perhaps equally important advan- 
tages are to be derived from them. No where in the inspired 
volume, do we find such sublime and affecting exhibitions of 
the one living and true God, the Great Jehovah as in the Old 
Testament. His power and wisdom and goodness are set 
forth by the boldest images which the works of creation fur- 
nish. 

The history whick we there have of his tender care of his 
church, and of the judgments with which he has from time to 
time visited a world sunken in iniquity, is but a penciled sketch 
of his attributes. What imagery is employed in the books of Job 
of Psalms and in the Prophets to convey to our limited capa- 
cities some conceptions of the majesty and holiness of God! 
How admirably adapted to enlarge our conceptions of his char- 
acter-—to fill us with reverence and yet inspire our confidence 
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Where in the inspired volume do we find such exaet deline- 
ations of the christian’s varied exercises and experience as in 
the book of Psalms? Where such sweet effusions of a devo- 
tional spirit? Where such appropriate language -to aid the 
burthened soul to express its desires before its God in prayer, 
and where such helps both to kindle and to express the tran- 
sports of holy joy? i repeat the sentiment, that one may be 
a christian without any knowledge of the Old Testament, ex- 
cept what he derives from the New; but no christian can fail to 
be profited by the perusal of this portion of the revealed word, 
and no one who is acquainted with it will fail to have frequent 
recurrence to it under the various alternations of exultation 
and despondency, incident to his spiritual warfare. 

Of this use of the Old ‘Testament, our Saviour has given us 
specimensin his ownexample. At the age of twelve years he 
astonished the doctors and scribes by the proficiency which 
he had made in the knowledge of the Scriptures. In the 
temptation, every assault of Satan was resisted by quotations 
from the Old Testament, and whenever he vindicated his con- 
duct against the malicious insinuations of his adversaries, he 
constantly did it by appealing to the Qld Testament. Of this 
use we have hundreds of instances in the New Testament where 
the Old ‘Testament is quoted to establish doctrines and to en- 
force duties. ‘These quotations are made just as we quote the 
scriptures—sometimes verbatim—somelimes agreeing with the 
original Hebrew, and sometimes with the Septuagint—some- 
times the sense of the passages is given in other words, and 
sometimes the meaning without reference to any particular 
passages. 

On. some points we do not hesitate to say that almost all 
our information is to be obtained from the New Testament. 
The method by which the redemption of man was to be effect- 
ed, the resurrection of the dead, the privileges of the latter day 
glory, were subjects not unknown to the believers of the Mo- 
gaic dispensation, but they were obscurely taught, they were 
indistinctly understood. There were many things which on 
account of the veil which was spread over them until the com- 
ing of the Messiah, were. denominated mys/eries; and they 
were so denominated by the Apostles, not because they were 
not fully revealed, but because they had been long concealed. 

But there are other subjects of a practical nature much 
more distinctly taught and more fully explained in the Old 
Testament than in the Wew—and which must be either un- 
known or misunderstood unless we have continual reference 
ta the Old Testament. 
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Let us examine a few of these. 

In no single instance did our Saviour enjoin upon his disci- 
ples or upon the multitude who listened to him, the duty of 
attending on public worship. But one hint on this subject is 
found in the New Testament, and that in the 10th chap. and 
25th verse of Hebrews, when the Apostle, in the most cursory 
manner, says, not forsaking the assembling of yourselves to- 
gether as the manner of some is.”? On the Romans, Corin- 
thians, Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians—on the 
disciples to whom Paul, James, Peter. John, and Jude wrote, 
no such duty was enjoined. No where is it enjoined upon 
gentiles. Shall we infer that this duty, on which depends 
the whole success of gospel ordinances and institutions is one 
of trivial importance and not deserving a more express notice 
under the gospel dispensation. ‘Fhe conclusion is obvious, 
that this duty was so fully and so expressly pointed out in the 
Jewish laws that there could be no occasion for any further 
mention of it. The very structure of the apostolic epistles, 
seems to imply that the churches had a law already to which 
reference might be made respecting the proper course of con- 
duct tobe pursued. It would have been easy to have crushed, 
at once, the Old Testament as a book of reference, except with 
the Jews, and to make the interference of their apostolic au- 
thority the termination of every question of duty. The Old 
Testament plainly enough proved Jesus Christ to be the Mes- 
siah; why, if that was its use, was it permitted to be foisted 
into all controversies respecting the changes which were tak- 
ing place in the institutions of the church? 

Neither the observance of the Christian Sabbath nor even of 
the seventh part of our time, whether Jewish or Christian sab- 
bath, is any where expressly enjoined inthe New Testament. It 
is uniformly omitted by our Saviour whenever he gives a sum- 
mary of the moral law, and in the epistles it is no where com- 
manded. 

Yet this, like the one already mentioned, is so intimately 
connected with the ordinances and institutions of Christ’s 
kingdom on earth, that without it, nothing but a miraculous 
deviation from God’s usual course of dispensing his favors, 
could save the institutions of Christianity from crumbling to 
atoms. Inthe Old Testament the law of the Sabbath was 
positively enacted and fully expounded. Some things res- 
pecting its observance of course ended with the destruction of 
the Jewish commonwealth, but no intimation is given of a for- 
mal repeal of the law, and of course, the repetition of it was 
quite unnecessary to one who receives the whole volume, em- 
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bracing both the Old Testament and New as containing the 
revealed willofGod. ‘The change of the day is as unimportant 


% a circumstance with respect to the general law as the change 
4 of one dress is to the cuty of clothing the body in decent at- 
" tire. 

a In the Old Testament solemn and considerate oaths and 


vows are sanctioned, and special rules are given respecting 
the taking and the tulfillingof them. The propriety of them is 
not questioned, and their acceptableness in the sight of God is 
fully recognised No reason can be given why they should 
be proper then which does nut exist in equal force now. Yet 
’ the language of the New Testament has appeared to many to 
prohibit them altogether. But taken im connexion with the 
Old Testament it is quite evident that the abuse of them is 
_ What is so positively prohibited. 
ie ‘ In the New Testament no direction is given for family 
bs prayer, and but one hint of such an institution can be found ; 
: and that so obscure that it is questionable whether it is an al- 
Y lusion to family worship, or to social worship in general. The 
BS passage is found in 1 Peter iii, 11, ++ Likewise ye husbands 
. dwell with them according to knowledge, giving honor unto 
the wife as unto the weaker vessel and as being heirs together 
of the grace of life: that your prayers be not hindered.” Can 
we suppose that the worship of God in families, if so impor- 
tant a subject to the interests of religion, would have been 
" thus lightly touched upon, in a book which was designed to 
- give us a complete system of doctrine and duty? Can we 
t suppose that it was omitted to give place to more important 
matters, when one half a chapter in 1 Corinthians is devoted 
é to directions respecting the combing of the head? 
i The reason of this omission is obvious, if we receive the 
#) Old Testament as authoritative on points of duty. The duty 
of promoting religion in families is there very clearly incul- 
cated. The passover was eaten in families, and parents were 
most explicitly directed to teach these things to their children. 
: The family, otherwise denominated the house or household, was 
associated with the head of it in almost every transaction. 
rf No one who reads the Old Testament could doubt but if the 
d head of a family worshiped God at all, it was his duty to do 
’ it at stated times with his family. 
| No distinct or adequate information can be obtained from 
.. the New Testament on the subject of uarriage affinities. No 
intimation is found on the subject, except in the fifth chapter of 
the first epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, where the Apostle 
gives a solemn charge that one should be cast out of the 
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church on account of having his father’s wife. On what prin- 
ciple and by what rule was that man condemned? Because 
such incest was not so much as named among the gentiles ? 
And did the Apostle leave the Corinthian Church to take its 
Jaws on this subject from the gentiles, sunken, as they were, 
in the pollution of this very class of sins against which he was 
guarding the church of Christ? Or did he order him to be 
cast out by pronouncing an apostolic decision on this partic- 
ular case, that itis wrong and worthy of exemplary treatment? 
And if we abolish the Old Testament, is the marriage of a fa- 
ther’s wife, the only case in which Apostolic authority and 
wisdom decided? Am T permitted to marry my own sister, 
because it is not prohibited by any express rule in the New 
Testament? No, but I am prohibited, because we have no 
repeal of the Mosaic law so far as this subject is concerned ; 
and the apostle interfered in the case of the Corinthians, not 
to decide that the marrying of a father’s wife was wrong, but 
to enforce discipline in the church according to acknowledged 
and authoritative principles. 

The relation of the children of believers to the visible church 


is very distinctly stated and recognised inthe Old Testament. | 


The duration of the covenant which secured to them certain 
privileges is very plainly announced — In this as in other ca- 
ses of a similar kind, we have very few instances in which 
there is any hint on this subject inthe New Testament. Nor 
does itseem to be necessary. As to the change of circumcision 
for baptism, it stands on the same ground as the change of the 
Sabbath from the seventh to the first day of the week. It is 
intimated, but not commanded, and very few remarks are found 
in the New Testament respecting the duty of instructing chil- 
dren or the manner in which they should be disciplined. But 
toa mind stored with the Old Testamen* information, the sin- 
gle charge to parents to train up their children in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord is all sufficient. 

In presenting these views of the inadequacy of the New 
Testament, for thoroughly furnishing the man of God for every 
good work, we are not conscious of any greater irreverence 
for it, than is chargeable to those who esteem the Old Testa- 
ment inadequate for this purpose. 

In support of the opinion that the Old Testamentis abolish- 
ed anil the New substituted for it, it has been asserted that the 
Old Testament does not contain the principles of the same 
law of love which is given by our Saviour. But the moral 
Jaw must be universally the same in substance. It may be 
given with different degrees of distinctness. but in its nature 
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it isunchangeable asits author. That our Saviour did unfold 
and set forth this law more clearly than it is found in the Old 
Testament is cheerfully conceded. But we do not acknowl- 
edge that the same law in substance is not found in the Old 
Testament. Love to God is taught in Deut. vi. 4, 5, ** Hear 
O Israe}, the Lord our God is one Lord. And thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul and with all thy might.” Love to our neighbor upon 
Gospel principles is inculcated in Lev. xix, 17, & Thou shalt 
not hate thy brother in thy heart, thou shalt not avenge nor 
bear any grudge againsi the children of thy people, but thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” [fthey saw a brother’s ox 
or sheep go astray, they were tobring him back again to him. 
If they saw his ox or bis ass falldown by the way. they were to 
help him to lift them up again. See Deut. xxii, 1. 

We know that the Scribes put a false construction upon the 
above passages and defined + (heir neighbor’? as meaning one 
oftheir own nation. Our Saviour in the parable of the good 
Samaritan, vindicated these passages from their selfish and 
sinful doctrines, but in so doing, he did not enact a new law, 
he only explained the old one. The law, as found in the Old 
Testament, extended yet farther. It taught the Jews to love 
their enemies and do good fo those who despitefully used them 
—not in the clear and express terms of the gospel, but in 
terms which can be explained to mean nothing else. 

If the Israelites met their enemies’ ox or ass going astray, 
they were required to bring it back to hin again. If they 
saw the ass of him that hated them [ving under his burthen, 
they were surely tohelp with him. Ex. xxiii, 4. 5. 

Solomon in Proverbs teaches the same doctrine. If thine 
cnemy hunger, give him bread to eat, if he be thirsty, give 
him water to drink, Prov. xxv, 21. 

The Old Testament abounds with promises, made to the 
church then existing. which are now receiving their fulfilment, 
and will be fully accomplished when the millennial day shall 
be ushered in. We ask if the prophecies contained in the 
last chapters of Isaiah, may not be read and received as ad- 
dressed to us as well as to them, or were they out-lawed and 
made obsolete by the closing of the Mosaic dispensation? If 
so, we need a new commentary, as unlike any which has yet 
been written, as the Koran is from the Word of God. 

In Gal. iii, 8. we are informed that the Gospel, by this I 
understand the main principles of the Gospel, was preached 
before unto Abram, and in the Lith verse, the Apostle quotes 
Hab. ii, 4. to prove that the doctrine of justification by faith 
was taught in the Old Testament, and afterwards refers us to 
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the covenant made with Abraham, as our security tor the con- 
tinuance of gospel privileges among the Gentiles. 

St Paul's conversion took place, several years, probably 
about four years after the death and ascension of our Saviour, 
and of course after the Old Testament was abolished, if it ever 
was abolished. By what law was he slain and brought to 
feel his want of a Saviour? What law said to him with such 
overwhelming power, **thou shalt not covet?” Was it not 
that law, in the letter of which he had been early and thorough- 
ly instructed?) Writing to the church at Rome, which was 
composed in a considerable measure of Jews, would they uo- 
derstand him to mean any other law than that which they 
were accustomed to read? [t was surely the same law which 
David found to be perfect, converting the soul. Ps. 19. 

We remark further, that beside numerous allusions to. the 
Old Testament found in the New, which cannot be understood, 
Without some acquaintance with the Old, the very language 
of the New Testament must be understood with a continual 
reference to the rites and customs which are more fully ex- 
plained in the Old Testament. By this circumstance alone, the 
unity and integrity of the sacred volume seems to be secured, 

To this dividing asunder what God has joined together, is 
to be ascribed much of the disgust which exists in the minds 
of many to the word of God. No one portion of it was ever 
designed to be a perfect and complete revelation of the wilh 
and character of God. He who would fully understand it, 
must endeavor to acquaint himself with every part of it, and 
compare scripture with scripture. While this remark is true 
with respect to many particular passages, it is most strikingly 
true with respect to the two great portions of it, the Old Tes- 
tament and the New. The New Testament is like a brief 
commentary on the Old, ora key by which is obtained an easy 
access to the treasures of instruction there deposited, and 
without which, many mysteries would remain locked up from 
our use, while the frequent allusion found in the New Testa- 
ment to the Old, can only be understood by a recurrence to 
the particulars there recorded. 

But many have commenced reading the Old Testament 
without any acquaintance with the New, and because they 
could not immediately arrive at a full understanding of the 
meaning and intention of every successive passage, have con- 
cluded that it was a mere unintelligible jargon—a motley col- 
lection of unmeaning rites and trivial historical incidents; 
while others have commenced reading the New, without at 
ecquaintance with the Old, and have felt themselves cunmel- 
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Jed to adopt about the same conclusion by the numerous facts 
there recorded, which derive their principal importance from 
their correspondence with the types and prophecies of the Old 
Testament, and by the frequent recurrence of phraseology which 
can be plain to no one who is not in some measure familiar 
with the Scriptures which were im ase when the New Testae 
ment was composed. ‘The Bible is not like an elementary 
work in Mathematics, nor like a system of Theology. where 
every proposition is explained aud proved before another is 
laid down; but a book in which truth is presented and enforced 
in various ways and scattered throughout every portion of it 
—what is incidentally mentioned in ove place is fully illustrat- 
ed in another—what appears trivial here, is often shown else- 
where to be a link in an important chain of events; and what 
appears unworthy of being recorded in the word of God when 
considered by iisel/, often is found by other passages to display 
in a most signal manner, the particular and wonderful provi- 
dence of God. 

Had I not already protracted these remarks, it would be 
easy and pleasant to evince their truth by a copious reference 
to particular examples. 

But I trust that enough has been said to show that all 
Scripture on examination, will be found to be profitable for 
doctrine, for reproot, for correction, for instruction in right- 
cousiess. 

Happy should I be, if this fecble discussion should have the 
effect to excite the reader to a more enlarged and careful exam- 
ination of the word of God. Delight in it will be in propor- 
tion to an humble and spiritual acquaintance with its precious 
contents. He will find in its seemiog irregularity and unsys- 
tematic instructions, a dignity which looks down upon the 
littleness of systems. He will offen find that its truths so 
communicated, will wind themselves into the heart, when 
methodical discussions only reach the understanding, 
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BRIEF [ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE, 

Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and say all maii- 
ner of evil against you falsely for my sake. Mart. v, 11. 

Language is employed, by the spirit of inspiration for the 
purpose of conveying truth to the mind. The words used in 
the Bible are sometimes to be understood in different senses, 
or with various shades of difference in their meaning. This 
meaning, however, may generally be ascertained, with toler- 
able accuracy, by careful attention to the context. ‘here 
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are some words, again, used in but one senses; whenever they 
occur they are intended to convey the same idea to the mind. 
If they are used in a different sense; if they convey to the 
mind any other idea than this, they see them employed ina 
sense, arid excite thoughts different from the intention of the 
spirit. This liberiy, unwarrantahle liberty, we must call it, 
has been taken with the word persecution. ‘The verb, to per- 
Secuie, OlOx0, “ith its derivatives, persecution, and persecutor, 
are used, ti we mistake not, in but one sense, especially in the 
New Testament. “The verb py to prosecute in the civil 
court; or to suffer in person, or in property. according to a 
legal sentence: or to suffer injurious treatment for which no 
redress can be obtained, from which there is no protection, by 
an «ppeal to the civillaw: and this exclusively on account of 
religion, or for Christ’s sake. Let an appeal to the New 
Testament decide this point. 

That Christ, the Divine Saviour, was persecuted, none will 
disputes his case, therefore, will furnish an opportunity of 
ascertaining the meaning of the word, or in what his persecu- 
tion consisted. Join v. 16. And therefore did the Jews per- 
secute Jesus. and sought to slay him. becvuse he had done these 
things vn the Sibbaih day. ». or Therefore the Jews sought 
the more to kil: ham, becuase he not only hud broken the Sabbath, 
but said also, that God was his Fath er. making himself equal 
with Gud. Here it is bs no means doubtful in what this per- 
secution consisted. ‘“Phese persecutors sought to slay him; 
they sought the move to kill him. That this was according 
to a legal sentence, is highty probable, if uot certain. The 
supreme authority, both cisil and ecclesiastical, at this time, 
among the Jews, was sested in their Sanhedrim, or great 
council. Before this tribunal the person charged with break- 
ing the Sabbath, or with blasphemy, was brought for trial. 
Blasphemy is the principal crime here alleged; the one for 
which they sought the more to kill him. The punishment for 
this, according to their law, was death by stoning. Again 
we read, chap. vii. Jesus would net wa'k in Judea, because 
the Jews sought Jo kill him. Is not this he whom they seek to 
kell? Tie Pharise s and the chief priests sent officers to take 
kim. Chap. siti. Bu ye seek to kril me; But now ye seek to 
os me.a man who hath tld you the truth, which Ihave heard 

God. Then took they up stones to cast ai him. We read 
ie aently of the Pharisees and chief priests assembling their 
council, and consulting together to pit him to death. They 
make repeated effort. to entangle him in his talk, that they 
might find accusation against him; some charge for which 
they could arraign him before their supreme tribunal. 
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Such was the persecution which Jesus suffered; and by 
which he was, at length, when his hour was come, brought 
to the cross. When he fled, yet an infant in his mother’s 
arms, it was to escape the murderous sword of Herod. If he 
retired from the mid-t of the Jews, from Judea to Galilee, it 
was to escape death from his determined and bloody perse- 
cators. 

Frequently does the Saviour forewarn his disciples that 
they should suffer persecution. Jf they have persecuted me, 
they will persecute you ulso. From this we infer, not only 
that they should be persecuted, but that this persecution 
would resemble that of the Saviour himself. He tells them, in 
explanation of his meaning, not only that they should bo 
hated of all men for his sake, but that they should be deliv- 
ered up to councils; be beaten in the synagogues; be brought 
before rulers and kings; that is, they should be persecuted 
both by Jews and Gentiles. Their subsequent history veri- 
fies these predictions. By the Jewish council, and by the 
Gentile rulers they were thus persecuted. The apostles were 
cast into prison; some of thei more than once; James was 
slain with the sword; Stephen was stoned. At this time 
there was a great persecution against the church which was 
at Jerusalem, which dispersed the — except the apos- 
tles. From the predictions of the Saviour, and the accom- 
plishment of these predictions in the sufferings of his disci- 
ples, we clearly perceive what it is to be persecuted. 

The history of Paul. both before and after bis conversion, 
will furnish another illustration of the meaning of the term 
persecution. The history informs us that he acted a conspic- 
vous part in the death of Stephen: that he made havoc of the 
church, entering inio every house. and haling, ovpav dragging 
by violence, men and women, committed them to prison. 
yw out threatenings and slauzhter against the disciples 

the Lord, he obtains authority from the high priest to visit 

amascus, that if he found any of this way, whether they were 
men or women, he might bring them bound unto Jerusalem. In 
the deepest humility ‘and afflic tion of soul, he informs us how 
be acted his part as a persecutor of the church. J persecuted 
this way unto the death, binding and delivering into prisons 
both men and women. And TF punished them oft in eoery syn- 
agogue, and compelled them t: bluspheme. and being vaxceedingly 
mad against them, I persecuted them even unto strange cities. 
With a commission duly authenticated by the great couneil 
of his nation, with chains and fetters in readiness, we see 
bjm invading the sanctuaries of religious worship, bursting: 
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into private houses, hastening from city to city, searching for 
disciples. When they are found, his first effort seems to have 
been, to compel them to blaspheme, not God, in whom he 
himself believed, but the Saviour against whom his bitterest 
enmity was directed. If this effort was successful, they es- 
eaped farther suffering; his object was gained. But if neither 
threatenings nor violence could induce them to renounce and 
blaspheme the Saviour; then, sparing neither sex nor ages 
they were bound, cast into prisons to await their trial; some 
of them suffering death from his hands, while others were 
dragged up to Jerusalem there to be punished. Such was tho 
persecution with which this man attempted to waste and de- 
stroy the church of Christ. 

That which he himself afterwards suffered was of the 
same character; legal, implacable aud bloody. He is no 
sooner known as a disciple of Christ, as a preacher of the 
gospel, than the very measures which he had employed 
in the punishment of others, are put in operation for his 
own destruction. At. Damascus the Jews tuok counsel to 
Fall him; but he escaped by night from their murderous in- 
tention, through the aid of the disciples. He no sooner ap- 
pears in Jerusalem than they went about to slay him. He 
who had, as a persecutor, invaced the sanctuaries of reli- 
gious worship, is himself arrested in the temple. Before that 
same council which had given hin his commission, he is called 
to answer for his life. As a mver of sedition, as a pestilent 
fellow, he was accused before Kings and rulers, and pursued 
from city to-city. Of the Jews five times he recevved forts 
strapes save one; thrice he was beaten with rods by the Gentiles; 
once he was stoned and left as dead. fv bonds and in prisons 
more frequent than any other apostle. Sach were the perse- 
eutions which Paul endured, and which terminated only with 
his life. 

From this brief review, we think it appears with sufficient 
clearness what was the persecution meationed in the New 
Testament: [t was suff-ring for Christ’s sake under a legal 
sentence. If this is the meaning of the word, in this sense, 
and no other, it ought to be used. Nov can :t be used in any 
other without departing from the scriptural meaning. If 
Paul would not speak of the things of the spirit, or of spiritual 
things, in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but in those 
only which the Holy Spritteacheth; neither ought we to use 
the words of inspiration in any other than the scriptural 
gense; not in that which can have no other authority than the 
custom of men. 
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Yet we frequently mect with this word, and others relating ta 
the same subject, both in discourses and in writings, in‘ a 
sense entirely differen! from what appears to be the scriptural 
one. It is often used when the person using it means no 
more than ev! speaking, or at most reviling. Both those are 
scriptural expressions, and have each their appropriate mean- 
ing. When the Pharisers called our Saviour a gluttonous 
man and a wine bibber, it was certainly speaking evil of hims 
when they charged him with being in league with Beeizebubs 
they certainty reviled bim. But the persecution which he 
suffered was entirely different trom this evil speaking or this 
reviling. Paul was evil spoken of and reviled; but the per- 
secufion which he endured was verv different in its effects 
fron: both these. “Poe one could onty affect his character, not 
in the sight of God, but in the estimation of men who believed 
the reviling to be true; the other affected his liberty. his per- 
son, his life. ‘The same difference of meaning will distin- 
guish these three terms at this day. with all who respect the 
authority of scripture, Evil speaking manifests opposition 
of heart in those who ase its and is calculated, in some de- 
gree, to injure the character against which it is directed, 
Reviling tndicates more bitterness of spirit, more malevolence 
of disposition, mingled with contempt; and is calculated to 
inflict a deeper wound than evil speaking 

You say that you are persecuted for righteousness sake: In 
what does this persecation consist? Have you by a legal pro- 
cess. been deprived of your property. your liberty, or has 
your person suffered violence? Neither of these is alleged, 
But you have been called a hypocrite, a fanatic, an enthusiast, 
and other terms of reproach and contempt have been used, 
calculated to injure your character in the view of men. Qn 
the supposition that this is groundless, that you have given 
no cause for it, this, indeed, is evil speaking, and it may be, 
reviling; but it is not persecution. ‘This was not what the 
Saviour and his disciples were called to suffer in’ primitive 
times. This is not the persecution with which Paul wasted 
the church. He did not enter the svuagogues and break into 
private houses merely to call the disciples hypocrites. The 
commission which he received from the chief priest was not to 
use reproachful language. contemptuous revilings, and then 
leave the christians in full possession of their property,’ their 
liberty and their life. His coffihiission authorized him = to 
seize the christians, to bind them with chains, to cast them into 
prison, to deprive them of life. Lf he had wielded no other 
weapons than those with which vou have been assailed, his 


vame would not have been such a terror to the disciples as if 
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was; he would not have made such havoc of the church as he 
did. Uf Paul himself had suffered no more than what you 
call persecution, his hands would not have been galled with 
chains, his blood would not have flowed so copiously, he 
would not have been left as dead on the earth. 

Why then do you employ the term persecution, when evil 
speaking and reviling is all that you have suffered? Is it for 
the sake of distinction ; that you may be supposed to rank with 
those who have been persecuted, who have professed Christ 
in defiance of bonds, of prisons, of the rack and of the stake ? 
Wait, till you suffer as they have done, and you shall receive 
their distinction, their reward. Bear, with christian meek- 
ness and charity, the reproach with which you are assailed, 
and the blessedness promised to such shall be yours.. If you 
should, in the kind providence of God, be exempted from per- 
secution; if you should be permitted to worship God, and there 
be none to make you afraid; be thankful for the privileges 
and remember that where much is grven, much will be required. 
If you cannot receive the crosn of a martyr, you may enjoy 
the reward of a god and faith fulservant. Uf you cannot man- 
ifest your attachment to Cirist bs saffering persecution for 
his sake, you can by cherishing the spirit of meekness, humil- 
ity, forbearance, brotherly kindness and charity; by feeding 
the hungry, clothing the naked, visiting the sick, instructing 
the ignorant, and doing good toatl mens by letting your light 
so shine before men, that ‘hey may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father who 's in heaven. You cannot suffer per- 
secution unless it is the will of God to call you to such fiery 
trials; but you can cherish that christian spirit, and pursue 
that course of useful and persevering activity which will se- 
cure for you the approbation of your Judge, the joy of your 
Lord. If you decline this life of usefulness, there is reason to 
fear that you would shrink from the suffering of persecution. 
If you are not laboring to promote the cause of Christ, what 
reason is there to believe that you would suffer for his sake? 
The martyr shall receive his reward 3 so, also, shall the faith- 
ful servant, though he has never been called to suffer perseca- 
tion. 

is the term persecution, used for the sake of emphasis ?— 
Does it appear too flat, foo tame, to say that you have been 
evil spoken of, or reviled? Truth is never to be sacrificed 
for the sake of emphasis. Hf all that vou are called to suffer 
is evil speaking. it is not true to say, that you are persecuted, 
Whatever you may gain from men by falsehood, however em- 
phatical if, may be considered, you can gain nothing from the 
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God of truth. Others have reproached and even reviled you, 
falsely, we will suppose, and for righteousness sake: would 
it be true, in giving an account of this, to say, that you have 
been deprived of your property, or your liberty ; that you 
have been bound with chains and cast into prison; that you 
have been beaten with rods, or tortured on the rack? This 
would not be true. Neither is it true, to say that you have 
been persecuted ; for this is persecution, in the scriptural sense 
of the word. If you possessed, we will suppose, five degrees 
of piety, would it be true to say that you possessed ten? Cer- 
tainly not. Five degrees might bear evil speaking with a 
proper spirit; whereas it might require ten, to bear persecu- 
tion, in addition to evil speaking. Truth alone can be useful 
in promoting the cause of Christ, or in securing his approba- 
tion. 

We, therefore, object to the sense in which the term, perse- 
cution, is frequently used among us. It is unnecessary. If 
you are reproached for Christ’s sake, there are appropriate 
terms in Scrip ure for expressing this reproach, in all its va- 
rious degrees. Besides, there are, to say the least, serious 
doubts respecting its truth. Our Constitution and our laws 
do not permit persecution on account of religion. You are 
not only permitted to worship God in that manner which you 
consider most scriptural, and according to the dictates of an 
enlightened conscience ; but you are protected in the enjoy- 
ment of this invaluable privilege, in the exercise of this im- 
portant right. You may believe every doctrine contained in 
the Bible, discharge every duty which it prescribes, without 
fear, with perfect safety; provided you do not infringe the 
rights of others. ‘This does not, however, authorize you, un- 
der pretence of religious conviction, to violate the laws of 
the State, or injure the person, the property or character of 
your neighbor. If you should act in this manner, you would 
indeed, be liable to prosecution; not on account of religion, 
but for the want of it ; hecause you have transgressed the laws 
of God and man. Cherish the genuine spirit of the gospel, 
and obey its precepts, and you can suffer nothing, in our high- 
ly favored country, which can, in truth, be called PERsEcU- 
rion. The Great Head of the church, who has promised his 
blessing to those who are persecuted for his sake, has promis- 
ed the same blessing to those who mourn, who are poor iv 
spirit, who are meek, who hunzer and thirst after righte- 
ousness, who are merciful, who are pure in heart, who are peace- 
makers. This is the spirit of Christ. Ut will enable you to 
bear persecution, if you should be called to suffer it; or to be 
devoutly thankful, if you should be exempted from this suffew 
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REMARKS ON CBRTAIN THEGCLGGICAL ERRORS, 

Mn Enrror,—! now distinctly recollect the pleasure which ! felt and the 
benefit I derived from the perusal of two articles which appeared in 
the Christian Observer, about twelve years since—Nor was I the only onc 
who was interested by them. They occasioned several pieces in the same 
work, all of which bere unequivocal testimony to their value.—-I know your 
reluctance to publishing any selected articles, and your late numbers have 
given us sufficient reason to believe it 1s quite unnecessary. 

But usefulness rather than originality is the grand object of your publica- 
tion. Among the many very valuable articles which have appeared in your 
Magazine respecting the ministerial character and duties, I do net recollect 
one through which a vein of thought runs very similar to that which is 
found inthese. Evidently they were not hastily composed—they are the re- 
sult of much refiection——the subject of them can never become unimportant. 
So long as different opinions exist, and different methods of exhibiting the 
doctrines of the Bible prevail, no dispassionate discussion of these doctrines 
ought to be despised. fhe amiable spirit which pervades these articles 
is what most forcibly commends them to the attention of your readers, 

T send them, hoping that while some of your readers may recollect them, 
they willbe entirely new to most of them, and none who read them will com. 
plain that your numbers are not altogether original.—Should you copy them 
into your Magazine I shall take opportunity, verbally, to recommend them 
to the special attention of several of my ffiends who take, or have access 
to that work. A Consrant Reaper. 


There is a subject somewhat connected with a right view 
of the Meral Law, to which | conceive the attention of your 
readers may be advantageously drawn; I mean, a high and dispro- 
portionate kind of doctrinal sentiment, sometimes to be met with, 
which appears to me to err, not so much by any broad and positive 
departure from essential truth, as by a partial and intemperate ex- 
hibition of it. It wants the holy meekness, the just proportion, 
the wise use which the Scriptures uniformly inculcate, and in 
union with which the doctrines of the Gospel ought ever to be ex- 
hibited. I would willingly avoid the use of obnoxious terms; but 
| hardly know how better to describe by a single expression, the 
system of opinions I have in view, than by calling it, a crude Cal- 
winistic theology. It cannot be considered as either enthusiastic or 
antiuomian, in the stronger sense of those words, but it partakes, [ 
fear not inconsiderably of both these evils. It is sometimes found 
to be adopted by persons, | most sincerely believe, of fervent 
and exemplary piety—men whom we cannot but love, and whom 
we should strive to imitate; but it more commonly infects the 
minds of the young, the ardent, and the inexperienced; honest per- 
baps in the main, but greedy of novelty, rash in decision, and e2- 
Voz. x. MY. Ll.—Movember, 1827. 74 
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ger in maintaining what they have once asserted. It is indeed the 
deep conviction that all error is unholy, and will surely, though 
perhaps insensibly, operate to the injury of the christian’s faith, 
and obedience and joy, that has determined me to address you on 
the subject. 1 will not, however, dissemble the difficulty I feel in 
attempting it. To expose the faults of persons whom | believe for 
the most part to be truly pious, is dangerous to one’s own mind. 
It is not easy to do it in the spirit of meekness. It is not easy 
wholly to avoid the errors which lie on the opposite side. It is 
not easy so to conduct yourself, that others may acknowledge and 
feel, that your motives are really upright. It is not easy to pre- 
serve your intentions uncontaminated with what is wrong. I think 
there ts scarcely a worse temper of mind than that which can dwell 
with pleasure on the infirmities and mistakes of our brethren. At 
the same time we are, surely, permitted to state with modesty and 
firmness, what we conceive to be a departure from the simplicity 
of Christ; especially where such a statement may be the means at 
once of vindicating the truth of God from the misrepresentation of 
adversaries, and of guarding the young Christian from adopting 
views, which, however plausible they may appear, will infallibly 
lead him from the purity and humility of the faith of Christ. 

The sentiments which I am about to detail, I impute to no indi- 
vidaal, nor any number of individuals, in their full extent. A te” 
dency tothem in very different degrees, may possibly exist, where 
the consequences of the whole system are little suspected. I 
merely state what I conceive to be plain and tangible errors. 
Those who are candid enough to read my statements with attention, 
and compare them with the Holy Scriptures, though they should 
differ with me in judgment in some particulars, will yet, | should 
hope, receive them with the same spirit of affection in which they 
are offered, and fervently implore the grace and teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, on their re-consideration of the points to which they 
relate. On the svstem itself, [ must beg leave to speak strongly 
and decidedly. A regard to truth will not allow me to palliate 
here. I really believe, that no one thing is more calculated to 
check the reviving piety of our days, and to provoke the Almighty 
to withdraw from us the light of his countenance, than the high 
and unmeasured doctrinal sentiments to which I[ allude; and the 
spirit and conduct with which they are too generally combined. 
“Such sentiments and views, ‘‘will eat as doth a canker.”’ And it is 
the duty of every sober-minded Christian to enter his protest 
against the adoption and propagation of them. 

The chieferrors of this crude system, appear to be these. 1. 
A disproportionate statement of the doctrines of election, predes- 
tination, and the decrees of God. 2. The inculcation of the 
atonement and righteousness of Christ, to the exclusion of almost 
every other topic. ‘8. The omitting directly to address the une 
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godly, and to call them to faith and repentance. 4. An excessive en- 
deavor to produce comfort in the minds of those whoare considered 
as sincere Christians. 5. A merely slight and general explication of 
the duties of obedience. 6. An unscriptural and highly dangerous 
view of the doctrine of final perseverance. 7%. An unsound and 
fanciful method of interpreting the Holy Scriptures. 8. A censo- 
rious and positive temper in pressing their sentiments on others, and 
in condemning those who decline to receive them. 

1. The first point, then, ts a disproportionate statement of the doce 
trines of election, predestination, and the decrees of God.—To the 
cautious and scriptural statement of these mysterious truths, I 
make no objection. I endeavor to do this myself on all occasions 
which appear to me suitable. I am persuaded they tend greatly to 
promote, as our Seventeenth Article expresses it, our joy, and 
love, and thankfulness, and obedience. But I can conceive few 
things more dangerous than the excessive and somewhat irreverent 
manner in which they are occasionally treated. I have sometimes 
heard language on these awful subjects, not only divested of all that 
deep humility which should mark every statement relating to them, 
but accompanied with a positiveness, and what appeared to me 
arrogance, which really made me tremble. Inthe Holy Scriptures 
1 see these doctrines stated occasionally only and briefly, to 
churches established in the faith, as the Ephesian, Colossian, and 
Thessalonian, or in the due and natural course of an argumentative 
exposition of the truth, as in the Epistle tothe Romans. And I ob- 
serve, that such doctrine is in every case brought forward, not in 
an abstract metaphysical way, but for some directly holy purpose. 
The general course of scriptural instruction does not proceed on 
the basis of these awful val mysterions truths, but on the plain and 
intelligible ground of God’s revealed will to man, as a fallen, indeed, 
but rational and accountable, creature. I apprehend, that for one 
verse referring to the secret decrees of God, there are an hundred 
which stand on the broad foundation of man’s responsibility and 
duty. When, therefore, I listen to sermons or conversations 
which perpetually insist on these points, familiarly adopt terms of 
very dubious meaning, and proceed throughout, not on the revealed 
will of God, but on his inscrutable purposes, | must be permitted 
to consider such a course as a deflection from the right way, as at 
variance with the example, and opposed to the simplicity, of the 
unerring oracles of truth; and I must beg leave to inform all who 
may be but superficially acquainted with these subjects, that the 
great body of pious ministers and Christians in the Church, and J 
believe also among the Dissenters, do most decidedly disapprove of 
such an injudicious mode of instruction, and are desirous of doing 
all they properly can to discountenance it, both by the declaration 
of their sentiments, and by their own practice. 

2. The second topic is, the inculcation of the doctrines of the atone- 
ment and righteousness of Christ, to the exclusion of almost every other 
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topic.—To “know nothing but Jesus Christ and him crucified,”’ was 
the apostle’s determination, as it must be ours. But the Apostle’s 
own conduct unquestionably shows that he comprehended in that 
brief definition a vast variety of topics subservient to his main de- 
sign. And I conceive, we very inadequately fulfil the purport of the 
Apostle’s expression, if we content ourselves with a perpetual dis- 
play of one or two points in the comprehensive doctrines of the 
Cross, to the neglect or exclusion of those numerous introductory 
or subordinate truths which are absolutely necessary to a just ex- 
position, a clear understanding, and a profitable application of the 
whole subject. {know I ought to speak with caution, with peculiar 


caution, on this branch of ourinquiry. The distinguishing character — 


of our ministry, should be the doctrine of reconciliation.”” No other 
points should be so introduced, as to afford room to any considerate 
hearer to complain, that ‘“‘Christ crucified’ is not the prominent 
figure on the canvas. Bat I cannot for a moment doubt that it is 
our bounden duty to insist, also, on all those other scriptural truths 
which are necessary, in order to prepare the heart for receiving 
aright the doctrine of ‘Christ crucified;’’ ond which serve to trace 
that doctrine out into its consequences, and to guard it against abuse 
and misapprehension. I must believe, while I have the Bible before 
me, that the being and attributes of Ged; the evidences of Christian- 
ity; the reasonableness and responsibility of man; the spirituality and 
obligation of the holy law of God, its awful sanction and eternal 
authority; the offices of conscience; the doctrine of repentance 
and conversion to God; the influences of the Holy Spirit; the ne- 
cessity of regeneration; the effects of faith in purifying the heart 
and overcoming the world; the properties of gratitude, love, joy, 
and peace; the nature of prayer and communion with God; to- 
gether with a variety of similar points, are essential, though subor- 
dinate, parts of that pregnant expression, ‘Jesus Christ and him 
crucified;”’ and are, like the shades or the grouping of the figures 
in a painting, absolutely necessary to the illustration of the main 
subject of the piece. In fact, it has often appeared to me (for I 
cannot be silent where I conceive truth to be concerned,) that a 
perpetual and somewhat wearisome repetition of a few topics, con- 
veyed chiefly in certain current, but not very perspicuous, phrases, 
is a very inadequate way of giving instruction even on the exclu- 
sive points which are thus insisted on. The method pursued in 
the apostolic writings, is that to which I would ever adhere. There 
I observe simplicity and grandeur united in exhibiting the doctrine 
of a Saviour. There I see no unmeaning repetitions, no declama- 
tory efforts; but the great and mysterious subject is unfolded in all 
its bearings; is accompanied with pressing exhortations to obedi- 
ence; is relieved by all those numerous topics with which it stands 
connected; is placed in its just light, and guarded against the mis- 
apprehensions of the ignorant and licentious. When I compare 
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with this method, the jejune theology of which I now complain, I 
do not for an instant doubt which ts best calculated to inform the 
understanding, and to sway the heart. 

3. A further branch of this system, is, the omitting directly to ad- 
dress the unconverted, and to call them to repentance and faith.—I 
am aware that some excellent persons would be unwilling to admit 
the truth of this observation. ‘hey imagine that they do preach 
to the impenitent. But in what way? Do they fully set before 
them the offers of mercy in Christ Jesus, and urge them by every 
argument to accept of those oflers? Do they explain the nature, and 
press upon them the duty, of true repentance? Do they address 
men as reasonable creatures, with the same earnestness and impor- 
tunity on the subject of religion, as they would on any point which 
affected their temporal interests?) Do they employ the doctrine of 
the fall of man, and of his consequent inability to do any thing 
spiritually good, as the means of exciting him to pray to God for 
those sacred influences of his spirit by which alone he can be en- 
abled sincerely to repent and believe the Gospel? Do they display 
to their hearers the willingness of God to bestow his Holy Spirit 
on them that ask him, as an inducement to enter seriously on the 
work of religion? Do they unfold the holy law of God, for the 
purpose of leading them to form just views of their own character, 
and of their need of repentance and faith? Do they thus ‘*com- 
mend themselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God?’ 
I fear, that by the persons who have imbibed the general views I 
am now considering, few, if any of these points are attended to, 
except ina very slight and cursory manner; and that they not only 
in practice omit all direct addresses to the ungodly, but in theory 
condemn such exhortations as unscriptural. They are, without 
doubt, giad that the unconverted should bear their sermons on the 
grace and love of Christ; they judge it expedient to denounce upon 
them the awful sentence of the violated law; they will offer up sin- 
cere and fervent prayers for their salvation; but they do not, at 
least they do not frequently and fully, entreat men, with St Paul, 
‘*tto be reconciled to God;’’ they do not directly exhort men, as St 
Peter did Simon Magus, to * ‘repent of their wickedness;”’ they do 
not in their master’s name ‘tcommand”’ men to “repent, and turn 
to God, and do works meet for repentance;”’ they do not call on 
men to ‘‘strive to enter in at the strait gate;’? they do not say, 
‘‘Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead.’’ I cannot 
imagine a more material defect than this in discharge of the high 
office of ‘the ministry of reconciliation;”——a ministry which has 
for its design, its principal design, to treat with rebel man, witha 
view to his return to God in Christ Jesus. IL consider this as a 
most important, and even vital question. If this fatal misappre- 
hension should unhappily spread, the effects will soon become too 
visible in the state of our families, and our parishes. Surely, if 
there be any one point, which more clearly than another may 
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be inferred from the obvious and uniform tenor of Holy Scripture, 
it is this; that man, though a fallen creature, is to be addressed di- 
rectly and importunately on all the high duties of religion. The 
whole Bible is hortatory. And those who so expound the truths 
which relate to the inability of man, and the power of Divine 
grace, as to lead them to relax in their efforts to arouse and alarm 
impenitent sinners, and to entreat and urge them to fly for refuge 
to the hope of mercy in Christ Jesus, appear to me greatly to mis- 
understand the whole subject. How such ministers can flatter 
themselves that they shall escape the doom of the unfaithful watch- 
man, (Ezek. xxxiti, 7—9,) | know not. 

4. The fourth particular I mentioned was, an excessive endeavor 
to produce eomfort in the minds of those who are considered as sincere 
Christians— That consolation is a most important part of the effect 
which Christian doctrine ought to produce, I most readily admit. 
The character of our Lord was eminent for tenderness. The 
spirit of St Paul was as compassionate as it was elevated. The 
Comforter, is the distinguishing name of the blessed Spirit of God. 
But I object to the theology which | am now reviewing, that it 
aims to administer comfort in what appears to me an unsafe and un- 
scriptural manner. Its tendency is, to make joy and confidence 
the almost exclusive test of a right state of mind. It proposes 
topics of consolation far too indiscriminately, and often to many, 
very many persons, who are least of all entitled to consolation. It 
appears to forget, that there are occasions when contrition and 
sorrow should penetrate the heart. The consequence is, that 
that species of instruction which would lead to a careful scrutiny 
of the heart and life, is almost entirely overlooked, and the whole 
system seems framed for producing ease of mind at almost any 
rate. A cautious train of scriptural evidence with respect to our 
state and character, is but little inculcated, and the perpetual en- 
deavor seems to be to excite joy, by excluding topics of anxiety, 
and by violently urging on the attention, the promises and privi- 
leges of true C hristians. This method, I cannot consider as either 
wise or necessary. Comfort thus injudiciously administered, is 
like a cordial, which may for a time exhilarate the spirits, but 
which infallibly injures the general habit, and prepares the way 
for proportionate depression. True and abiding peace is of another 
character, more slow in its growth, indeed, but more valuable in 
its properties, and more holy inits effects. It is like health in the 
natural body, which may be considered as the effect which arises 
from every part of the frame regularly discharging its proper 
functions, and not as the disorderly and fitful produce of a stimu- 
lating application. If, indeed, all those to whom sources of conso- 
lation are thus perpetually proposed were humble, watchful, and 
obedient believers in the Son of God, my present objection would 
have less weight; but when we recollect that these consolatory 

topics are most eagerly received by the young, the worldly-minded, 
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the inconstant, the disobedient, the presumptuous, I may leave it 
to your reflecting readers to judge of the mischief which must 
follo.. Ihave been much grieved to hear the language which 
privat Christiens as well as ministers occasionally use, in their en- 
deavors to comfort those whom they admit to have committed 
great sins. Bat I will not trust myself to speak on this subject. I 
hope I may have mistaken their meaning. 

I shall have said enough on this branch of my inquiry, if I am 
dictin-tly understood to object, not to topics of consolation when 
s' berly ‘reated, nor even to strenuous and animated endeavors to 
cheer the fainting Christian, when circumstances appear to require 
them, but te the perpetual and indiscriminate effort to produce 
consolation, and confidence, and joy in almost every variety of 
character and situation. 

5. | come now to the fifth point which I have laid down—a mere- 
ly slight and general explication of the duties of obedience. —Those 
whose minds are tinged with the errors I have detailed, uniformly 
fail here. Ido not charge them with directly denying the obliga- 
tion of the moral law on Christians as a rule of life. I do not 
charge them with intentionally separating the holiness of the Gos- 
pel from its privileges. I believe they are free from these serious 
imputstions. I know, in many cases, that an eminently holy sym- 

athy is propagated by their instructions both in public and private. 

hey feel the purifying tendency of the doctrines they love in their 
own hearts, and wish to promote that tendency on the hearts of 
others. The defect in their system appears to me to be this, that 
they do not follow the Scripture into the detail of Christian duties. 
They are satisfied with general and very partial views of sanctifi- 
cation. They do not insist on the regulation of the temper, and 
the government of the passions. They do not descend, with the 
Apostle, to the special duties of every relation of life, and enforce 
on the husband and wife, the father and child. the master and ser- 
vant, the governor and subject, the appropriate injunctions of the 
sacred Scriptures. The practical part of the Bible is a field which 
they do not cultivate. The consequence is, that the understandings 
of many Christians are not adequately informed on these subjects, 
nor their consciences directed. 1 need not say what must, in spite 
of the best principles and feelings, be the effects on their tempers 
and lives. It has always appeared to me, that if a minister is to 
amplify the doctrinal parts of the word of God, he is likewise to 
unfold the practical: that if be bestow five or six sermons on each 
of th three first chapters of the Epistle to the Ephesians, he 
should bestow as many on each of the three last: that if it be God’s 
appointed means of producing faith and love to expound the one, 
it is equally big appointed means of producing holy obedience to 
enforce the other. [ am aware that it is far more difficult to com- 
pose a sermon on a particular topic of duty, sincerity for instance, 
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grace of God; nor am I ignorant, that such discourses would be 
considered by the disciples of the school on which I am now ani- 
madverting, as dry and legal; but surely, these considerations 
should have no weight with any one, who remembers aright, that, 
‘if be yet pleases men, he is not the servant of Christ.” The 
case is, in my view, so perfectly plain, that it is unnecessary to say 
another word upon it. 

6. I pass on to the next point on which I am to touch—an an- 
scriptural and highly dangerous view of the doctrine of final perse- 
verance.—This language is strong, but I think not stronger than 
the occasion requires. The doctrine of final perseverance | am 
inclined to believe, not because I find it very broadly laid down in 
the Holy Scriptures, but because | am of opinion that it may be 
fairly deduced from the declarations and promises of the Gospel; 
from the tenor of the covenant of grace; from the examples of the 
saints in holy writ; and from the whole scheme and bearing of di- 
vine truth. I know, Mr Editor, that you profess to stand on neu- 
tral ground on this and one or two other topics on which I have ex- 
pressed my sentiments in this paper; and | trust, any language I 
may use will vot be considered as at all entrenching on the general 
principles of your work. 1! must be permitted, then to concede to 
the persons whose system [| am now considering, the truth of this 
doctrine. But is it therefore, to be perpetually and rashly pro- 
pounded? Is it to be abstractly and coldly assumed as an axiom? 
Is it to be stripped of all the circumstances in which it is clothed 
in the Holy Scriptures, and taken out, naked and unguarded, to be 
exposed to the gaze of every beholder? Is there any one doctrine 
of the Bible which may not become suspicious and even dangerous, 
if it be separated from all the other doctrines with which it stands 
connected? I must confess, that I think immense mischief will be 
done, if the crude and intemperate views of this doctrine, which I 
know are taken by some very pious persons, should, unhappily 
gain ground. To hear such unwarranted and unqualified declara- 
tions as these: ‘‘ One spark of grace can never be lost;’? ‘if we 
once believe, we are safe for eternity;”’ ‘‘God may leave his peo- 
ple to fall foully.”” (l use the terms | have myself heard adop- 
ted,) ‘but not finally;” ‘showever far_you may depart from God, 
you will be brought back again;”’ is something more than indefen- 
sible: itis in my judgment perfectly frighttul. Such statements 
appear entirely to overlook the important consideration, that even 
supposing each of them to be in itself true, their just use is con- 
nected with the previous question, whether we are real believers 
in Christ; and that this previous question involves an investigation 
of our whole character and conduct. What then can be more per- 
nicious than a perpetual detail of propositions, easily remembered 
and greedily retained, which are dependant for their truth on many 
most important and difficult antecedent inquiries; especially if, 
whilst these apothegms are familiarly, aod even sometimes, as | 
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think flippantly uttered, much of the cautionary and alarming lan- 
guage of Scripture is either wholly omitted, or feebly enforced? 
Surely, a scriptural view of this doctrine must be consistent with all 
the other parts of the Sacred Volume from which it is deduced. 
Surely every warning, every threatening, all the exhortations te 
watchfulness, all the denunciations on those who draw back unto 
perdition, all the dangers from the world and the flesh, all the de- 
tails of the Christian conflict, all the fearful examples of those whe 
have departed from the faith, are as much to find a place in our in- 
structions, as those particular promises on which the hope of our 
perseverance rests. Without this, it is easy to see that the com- 
plexion of the doctrine, as it stands in the Holy Scripture, may be 
totally different frem what it is as exhibited by its interpreter. 
This will appear in a stronger light if we consider that it is by sal- 
utary fear, holy self distrust, eager vigilance, continual self-exam- 
ination, and by the influence of all those principles which are cal- 
culated to move a creature like man in a state of probation, that it 
pleases God to accomplish his own purposes in the salvation of his 
faithful people. To omit, therefore, the means, whilst we hurry 
on to the end, is, as | conceive, a presumptuous tempting of God. 
It is proceeding on the fatal mistake of first taking for granted what 
the secret will of God is, and then acting on that assumption to the 
neglect, at least, to the comparative neglect, of those means by 
which alone God brings man to Gnal salvation. The scriptural 
method appears to me to be, to encourage, as occasion may require, 
the humble and diligent Christian in his conflict by the cheering 
promises of God, to animate him to persevering efforts by the 
hope of protection and deliverance; and to fill bis mind with ad- 
miring gratitude and fervent devotedness, by elevated views of the 
condescension and faithfulness of his Redeemer in the covenant of 
grace. There are some judicious remarks on this subject, in Mr 
Simeon’s preface to his ‘‘Helps to Composition;” to which I refer 
your readers, whilst | proceed to consider, 

7. The seventh error which | have stated as attaching to this sys- 
tem—an unsound and fanciful method of interpreting the Holy Serip- 
tures. 1am very far from intending by this the occasional mistakes 
which the most studious and humble Christian may commit, but 
ihat systematic mode of exposition which characterizes the minis- 
try of those who adopt the sentiments | have been considering, and 
which appezrs to me to proceed from a disregard of the just rules 
of interpretation, a shrinking from diligent study, a passion for new 
or strange glosses, and an eagerness to engage every passage which 
is capable of subserving this purpose, in the support of some fa- 
vorable sentiment. ‘Thus in various degrees, and, I firmly be- 
lieve, undesignedly as to many truly pious persons, the whole 
Scripture is made to yield to the rude hand of the expositor, in- 
stead of being taken in its obvious meaning, considered in connex- 
yon with its several parts, and allowed to instruct him authorita- 
Vor, x. Vo. 11 Movember. 1827. 73 
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tively in the truths of the Gospel. This error lies at the fouadi- 
tion of all the peculiar views of the divines who are now under our 
consideration, and either occasions or confirms their chief depart- 
ures from the simplicity of the faith. In this way, the typical parts 
of the Old Testament are not explained as the Apostle has given us 
the example, in their grand and leading features, but pursued out to 
the most minute and dubious ramifications. ‘The historical writings, 
instead of being expounded for the purposes which their obvious 
meaning would point out, are wrested to a fanciful system of meta- 
phorical accommodation. ‘The Book of Psalms, in lke manner, ts 
considered, however viohentiy, to be descriptive in all its parts, of 
the person and work of the Saviour. The parables of our Lord in 
the New Testament are likewise not permitted to convey the sim- 
ple and beautiful instruction, which the explications of our Lord 
himself, or the circumstances in which they were delivered, usually 
furnish, but are compelled to yield to a new and unnatural process. 
Nor is this all: idiomatic language is sometimes utterly disregarded. 
The distinction between expressions found in a calm narrative, and 


‘a rapturous strain of poetry, is overlooked. A similarity in the 


mere sound of words is caught at: an incidental allusion in a sen- 
tence is dwelt on, to the neglect of the main snbject. The evident 
tone and spirit of different passages is but slightly considered. 
Plain portions of Scripture are seldom selected as texts, ut least are 
not so often taken, as those which afford room for a fanciful discus- 
sion. Ina word, where this part of the system has been fully im- 
bibed, which I sincerely believe is in very few cases, it is perfectly 
astonishing to observe the wild and unfounded expositions of holy 
writ which have been seriously contended for. | am not here ob- 
yecting to a just exposition of the types and prophecies of the Old 
‘Testament, or to the most spiritual and comprehensive view of the 
instructions delivered by our Lord and his apostles in the New: but 
I do decidedly object to an incoherent and extravagant perversion 
of plain passages. 1 do not think that a sober interpretation of the 
word of God is the least mark of gratitude we can pay for the ines- 
timable blessing. I! do conceive, that te frame to ourselves any 
system of religion which does not allow every part of the Bible to 
retain its due place, is dangerous and indefensible. And I must be 
allowed to protest in the most solemn manner against the use of arts 
which all unite to condemn in the Papist or the Socinian, and which 
ought equally to be dreaded in whatever ranks the innovation may 
— to appear. 

The eighth and last point which I consider as characteristic 
of ye theologians | am considering, is, a censortous and positiv 
remper an pressii ig their sentiments on others, and in condemning 
those who decline to receive them.—To a firm and friendly state- 
ment of any differences of opinion, no reflecting person can ob- 
ject. The spirit of charity and meekness is in no way violated 


. 49 such aconduct. On the contrary, every hnmble Christian is 
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glad to obtain further information, to relinquish a tenet which is 
proved to be erroneous, to compare his sentiments with those of 
others, and thus to aim at ‘growth in grace, and in the knowledge 
of his Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.””, Even ardour and zeal in 
the defence of what we conceive to be essential truth, are entitled 
to our recommendation. but where we observe a censorious dog- 
matical spirit, which will listen to no arguments, however temper- 
ately stated, and which demands explicit acquiescence, and this in 
young and evidently uninformed characters, it is impossible not to 
lament the wide and essential difference. It has accordingly ap- 
peared to me, that no mark more clearly designates this crude and 
unscriptural system, than the bitterness and self-conceit which force 
themselves upon our notice. I fully admit that there are many 
eminent christians, who, though they have in some measure adopt- 
ed the sentiments | am now reviewing, exhibit the utmost hamility 
and charity in their spirit and conduct. But in the young and in- 
experienced, who have imbibed the opinions, without copying the 
graces of their teachers, | have myself almost uniformly seen a se- 
vere and unmeasured spirit of cavil. I have noticed a disregard of 
age, sex, and station in life. | have been distressed to perceive iu 
them an incurable confidence, a superiority to instruction, a con- 
tempt of others, and incivility and coarseness of behavior, I will 
not say a vulgarity and indelicacy of language, which has utterly 
excluded any beneficial conversation when they have been present, 
and has converted what should have been the Christian intercourse 
of friends into a scene of angry and jarring disputation. It is not, 
indeed, wonderful that the contrite and lowly temper of our Re- 
deemer should have forsaken those, who have departed from the 
simplicity of truth, in those very parts of it which are peculiarly 
calculated to produce the Christian spirit; but | cannot but deeply 
regret this last feature of the system, as it tends to case up the mind, 
to close it against conviction, and to prevent almost the hope of 
recovery. In fact, in some extreme cases which have fallen under 
my notice, I have seen, not only all disposition to improvement ex- 
tinguished, but the very life and influence of religion gradually lan- 
guish, a disputatious temper gain ground, a neglect first of minis- 
terial and then of family duties prevail, till at last the deluded theo- 
rist either sunk into a mere form of godliness, or appeared openly 
to make shipwreck of faith and a good conscience. 

It is the full persuasion of the unscriptural tendency of the vari- 
ous sentiments which | have now stated to you, that bas induced 
me to address you at this time. I hope I have not misrepresented 
the case. [ amsure | have not intended to doso. I have written 
with real pain and reluctance; nor am I sanguine in my expectations 
of success. Those, indeed, who have thoroughly settled in this sys- 
tem, are commonly so intrenched on all hands by the unhappy 
thraldom of a short-sighted, but plausible hypothesis, and are se 
little insensible of the evident effect of their doctrines on themselves 
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* and others, that I should be backward at entering on the subject 
with them. There are others, again, of distinguished personal pi- 
ety, who having early imbibed some of the views I have been con- 
sidering, have neutralized the effects of them so completely by the 
fervent holiness of their spirit and character, as to render it doubt- 
ful whether any serious attempt should be made, to dislodge them in 
their advanced years from the ground they occupy. The persons 
whom I have had chiefly in view are younger christians and ministers, 
who rather admire and approve, than exactly understand and act 
upon, this perilous scheme of doctrine; and who are as yet accessi- 
ble to calm and affectionate expostulation. Let me entreat of such 
to give this whole subject a renewed consideration. I doubt not 
but that their intentions at present may be excellent. They have 
been disgusted with the cold and worldly spirit of many Christians. 
They have thought, and thought rightly, that the grace and mercy 
of Christ have sometimes been too much obscured by human reason 
and human learning. They have, onthe other hand, been warmed 
by the ardent zeal of some minister, or some private Christian who 
has maintained these sentiments. Perhaps the religious education 
they have received has had this tincture. I know the difficulty of 
rising above these impressions. Let me, however, beg such per- 
sons simply to ask themselves whether that comprehensive course 
of evangelical instruction, which, without neglecting any one part 
of Divine truth, insists chiefly, though not exclusively, on the doc- 
trine of the cross, is not more evidently conformable with the gen- 
eral tenor of Scripture than the partial and narrow system which 
they have been led to favor.—I might be satisfied with this appeal. 
I think no one can soberly admit the plain meaning of the Word of 
God, and long maintain the disproportionate and incoherent theolo- 
gy I have endeavored to expose. But I would again entreat them 
to inquire whether, in every age of the church, the apostolic not 
excepted, there have not been some individuals who have stood on 
their narrow ground, and who springing up in the church, especial- 
ly at the time of a revival of religion, have soon afterwards dwin- 
dled into their native insignificance? Nay, 1 would ask, does not 
the corruption of the human heart, lead us to expect sach innova- 
tions? I am sure almost every Epistle of St Paul treats largely of 
deflections, on one side or the other, from the simplicity of the 
Gospel. But may [ not, besides, confidently refer them to the best 
men whom the church has known in our own day, or in that of our 
fathers; to those whose labors have been most successful in the con- 
version of sinners, and who have themselves most adorned the 
name of Christ; as all taking without exception, the broad and 
Catholic ground of Christian instruction for which I have con- 
tended? May I not go farther, and request the sincere inquirer 
after truth to compare the general effects of one system of doc- 
trine with those produced by the other, in the spirit and conduct 
of the mass of their respective adherents? I feel persuaded that 
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whoever candidly attends to these suggestions, will soon experi- 
ence fresh views of truth opening on his mind. A conscientious 
and ardent christian may easily be seduced for a time by a system 
which seems to promise greater spirituality, more love to Christ, 
and bolder acknowledgments of his grace—few young and affection- 
ate hearts quite escape this snare—but as the character becomes 
more formed, the judgment better directed, the undersianding more 
enriched with the various truths of scripture, the experience of re- 
ligion more enlarged by sorrow and conflict, and the observation on 
what passes amongst those who profess the Gospel more extensive 
and matured, such persons gradually return into the plain and sim- 
ple path which the real church of God in every age has trodden.— 

The crude produce of the early summer yields to the rich and 
mellowed fruit of autumn. May | indulge the hope that, under the 
blessing of God, this may be the case with some who may read 
these lines? The gradual, but sure, improvement consequent on 
such a melioration, will best attest the value of the change. All 
the grand principles of religion will remain the same, but the new 
and wise use to which they will be applied, aod the various other 
doctrines which will invigorate and direct them, will add stability 
and consistency to every thing pure and holy in the character, 
whilst they tend to correct what is amiss, and supply what is defec- 
tive. Every truth will assume a better tone, because it will 
be considered in a more just light. Something may at first be lost 
in sensible comfort, but this will be more than compensated by a 
growth in solid peace and joy. The love of Christ will be the pre- 
vailing principle of the conduct; and this will not be weakened but 
increased, by the new motives which are given for its exercise, and 
the new topics on which it will operate. Instead of those fervid 
emotions in which their religion bad too exclusively consisted, a 
real advance in all the parts of Christian knowledge, in faith, in 
love, and in holy obedience will take place. Their former vanity 
er arrogance will be exchanged for child-like docility. Their gen- 
eral spirit towards others, will less resemble the warmth of a parti- 
gan. and partake more of genuine charity. ‘Their usefulness in the 
world will be abundantly augmented by the discovery of new 
fields for exertion, as well as by the application of new principles 
of conduct. They will not be perfect, but they will be, what 
they were not before, consistent, humble, advancing Christians. — 
Their reliance on Divine grace will be a more pure and practical 
principle; and they will, ere long, look back on their former hasty 
judgment, and inaccurate notions, with the regret of one who was 
uphappily betrayed into an intemperance of which he did not 
know the evil, and who mistook the conclusions of human pride 
and infirmity, for the dictates of the unerring oracles of God. 

D, W. 





LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A History of Modern Greece has just been published in Boston in a band- 
some Octavo volume. It is a reprint of a work in four small volumes pub- 
lished in London. 

The Missionary Enterprise.—Mr Wayland’s sermon, bearing this title, has 
lately passed to its seventh edition. 

Writings of Wm. Crafts, Esq.—The fugitive writings of the late Wm. 
Crafts, Esq. of Charleston, S. C. both in poetry and prose, together with a 
memoir of the author, are in the press. The profits are to be appropriated 
to the benefit of his family. 

Life of Columbus.—We learn, says the Boston Advertiser, that Mr Irving, 
who is still at Madrid, has finished his first part of his Life of Columbus, and 
has sent it off to London and Philadelphia for publication. From the fit- 
ness of the author for this undertaking, and his opportunities for executing 
it, it cannot be doubted that the work will be one of sterling value. 

Scientific Research.—The French government have authorized a scientific 
research to be made, on a very extensive plan in the interior of Asia. It 
has been suggested by the professors of tne King’s Garden, and is to be 
under the direction of Monsicur Victor Jaquemont, a highly distinguished 
naturalist. 

Andover Theological Seminary.—By the General Catalogue of the above in- 
stitution just published, it appears that since its foundation in 1807, four hun- 
dred and twenty-two individuals, graduates of 16 Colieges and Universities, 
have completed the prescribed course ;—277 of the number since 18153. 
Of the whole number, 42 have deceased, and 380 survive. Inthe two re- 
maining Classes are 83. 

A large proportion of those who have left the institution, are now settled 
as pastors in different parts of our country ; 2 are Presidents of Colleges ; 
13 are Professors in Literary Institutions ; 25 have gone forth as missiona- 
ries, principally among the American Indians; 3 are Editors of Religious 
Publications; 3 are Preceptors of Academies; 1 is principal of the Deaf 
and Dumb Asylum at Hartford; 9 are Agents or Secretaries of Benevolent 

Societies, &c. &c. 

Of the whole number, 110 received their literary education at Yale Col- 
lege, 88 at Dartmouth, 80 at Middlebury, 57 at Williams, 29 at Harvard, 37 
at Brown, 21 at Bowdoin, 18 at Hamilton, 16 at Union, 15 at Amherst, 8 at 
Nassau Hall, 5 at Vermont University, 1 at Jefferson College, 1 at Ohio Uni- 
versity, 1 at Glasgow University, 1 at the University of Upsala, saints and 
18 have not been connected with any college. 

Literature of the Toniun Islands.—Mr A. Klavos, a native of the Ionian 


Islands, exhibits the following picture of the improving condition of the [it- 


erature of his country. 
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When Lord Guilford in 1820 made a tour in these Islands, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the proper method of securing the prosperity of various 
establishments for public instruction, he found only a small number of 
schools, and those in a deplorable state. The schools of mutual instruction 
at the present day are twenty-nine in number, and contain !733 scholars 
out of a population of 176,092 persons The university of the Ionian Isl- 
ands was not opened till the autumn of 1823, In that year it contained 
sixteen professors, most of whom were of the first order. Almost all these 
young professors have studied in the most celebrated universities, at the 
expense of Lord Guilford ; so that we have collected in our university a se- 
lection of learned men, whose minds are stored with knowledge acquired in 
England, Germany, France, and Italy. The following is a list of 13 chairs 
which are provisionally divided among the professors :—Theology, 3; civil 
law, 3; medicine, 3; botany, 1; agriculture, 1; chemistry, 1; mathemat- 
ics, 5; philosophy, 2; rhetoric, 1; Greek literature, 2; English language, 
and Literature, 2; Latin literature, 1 ; history, 3 ; archxology, 1; physics, 1, 

All the lessons are given in Greek, and the students are beginning to dif- 
fuse beyond the precincts of the university, forms of language richer and 
more elegant than those which are employed in continental Greece. Inten 
or fifteen years to come, our language will be fixed; then the ridiculous 
custom will disappear of employing in a Greek city a corrupted Italian jargon, 
even in Court and the National Assembly. See what we owe to the worthy 
chancellor of our university, to Lord Guilford alone! But this is not the 
limit of his benevolence. Whilst government provides at its own expense 
for the instruction in theology of one hundred young ecclesiastics, who will 
one day spread instruction in the country, and sustain the enlightened piety 
of the faithful, his lordship provides, at his own expense, for the instruction 
of 40 youths, destined to be either learned judges, just and honorable mer- 
chants, or industrious cultivators. The hbrary, which had no existence two 
years ago, already contains 30,000 volumes of choice works, of which a 
great number are the property of our benefactor. We have lately formed 
a small botanical garden, which promises to become an object of curiosity, 
— Christian Observer of July 1827. 

Important Literary Institution.—It may not be generally known to oar 
readers, that there has lately been established in London, an institution for 
giving a regular course of instruction in various languages of the East. It 
is styled the ‘ Language Institution in aid of the propagation of Christiani- 
ty,” and holds its meetings in Bartlet’s buildings, the former location of the 
venerable “ Society for promoting Christian Knowledge.” Its President is 
Lord Bexley, and among its Vice Presidents are Sir George Staunton, Bart. 
and Sir T. R. Raffles, well Known for their acquirements in oriental litera- 
ture. The great object of the institution is to give a regular course of in- 
Struction by lectures, in many of the most extensively spoken languages of 
the East, and among them, the Chinese. Christian Missionaries may partake 


of the benefits of the institution. free ofexpense. It need scarcely be add 
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ed that so important an institution is deserving the patronage of a people, 
who are so zealously engaged in sending Missionaries into heathen lands.— 
Eng. paper. 

Labors of Whitefield.—it appears from a little account book, wherein this 
great man of God minuted the times and place of his ministerial labors, that 
he preached upwards of s1cnTezN TuousaNnpd sermons, from the «ra of his 
ordination to that of his death. 


Powerful Microscope.—We have this week (says a N. H. paper) been grati- 
’ fied with examining a microscope made by Mr Ephraim Rand, of Bedford, and 
which he has been exhibiting in this town. It magnifies objects four hundred 
thousand times. We believe no instrument has been made in this country, 
which magnifies objects more than half as many times as this does. A com- 
mon fly appears to be about fifteen feet in length, and the leg of a grass- 
hopper about twenty feet. ‘Thousands of eyes are perceptible by means of 
this wonderful instrument in a common fly, and we also perceive an innu- 
merable number of animated beings in liquids. In the smallest grain of a 
fig, which we can see, we perceive a large number of living creatures. 


Subterranean Forest.— The second volume of the Transactions of the Ge- 
ological Society of London, contains a very interesting account of the sub- 
terranean forest, which was laid open in Norfolk, Eng. last autumn, by the 
sliding off into the sea of a large avalanche of rocks and clay.—The forest 
occupied a bed of about four feet in thickness. ‘The trunks were found to 
stand, as thickly as usual in woods. The stumps appeared to be firmly 
rooted in the original soil, ‘but they are invariably broken off about a foot 
and a half from the base.” The stems and branches lie scattered horizontal- 
ly, and among them are thin layers and cakes of decomposed leaves. The 
species of the timber is principally that of the pine, but there are some spe- 
cimens of elmand oak. This forest extends twenty miles, and is from ten 
feet to two hundred feet below the surface of the earth.— Salem Obs. 


Transparent Parer —For this new kind of paper the public is indebted 
to the inventive powers of David Kiser. He has obtaine:! » patent for it. 
* It is an excellent article ’--says the New York Enquirer, “and if water 
marks were made on bank paper, bills of exchange, &c. there would be an 
end of counterfeiting. Banks might readily purctiase the right, and have 
machinery to do it themselves; and it would be a mystery which need never 
be disclosed, at least those who are base enough to counterfeit, will never 
be able to discover the method of doing it. The paper is also well suited 
to cover prints and paintings in place of glass; if put on well there will be 
but little difference in the appearance of a picture from one covered with 
glass. The-cost of covering a picture with transparent paper will not ex- 
ceed 50 cents for a frame three feet by four feet; it is also used as a cover- 
ing for windows, to prevent, the rays of the sun from passing through; at 
the same time to admit as much light as if no paper was on. It can also 
be used as a cylinder or tube, to put round a lamp or candle, and cause it to 
emit a more agreeable light.—These, are only a few uses to which it can 
be applied, many morc will gradually develop themselves when artists ara 


ater thet sich an article is ta he obtained. 
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The Acropolis of Athens isa hill 250 feet high, situated near the centre of 
the ancient city. It was strongly fortified and ornamented with temples, 
the chief of which was the splendid temple of Minerva, the glory of Grecian 
art. The Persians under Xerxes toc!: the citadel, put the garrison to the 
sword, and set fire to the fortress, 2ud the temple of Minerva. The temple 
was rebuilt by Pericles with great additional splendor, Within was the 
statue to Minerva by Phidias the master-piece of the art of statuary. It was 
of ivory, 39 feet in height, and covered with pure gold to the value of 
$530,000, In the year 1687, the Venetians attempted to make themselves 
masters of Athens; in the siege, the Turks having converted the temple of 
Minerva into a powder magazine, a bomb fell into it, and blew up the whole 
roof of that famous edifice. The Turks afterwards converted the inside into 
@ mosque. This edifice mutilated as it is, retains still an air of inexpressive 
grandeur and excites the admiration of every beholder.—* For these forty 
years,”’ said the French Consul to Pouqueville, “do I behold this matchless 
structure, and every day do I discover new beauties init.” The Turks for- 
tified the Acropolis and built a large irregular wall around it. In the year 
1821, soon after the commencement of the Revolution in Greece, this for- 
tress was unsuccessfully besieged by the Greeks. The Turks who had with 
them about 50 of the principal Greeks, daily cut off the heads of several, 
and rolled them down the walls of the citadel. The next year it surrender- 
ed to Ulysses, 


Glase was certainly known to the Romans under the reign of Tiberius as 
it is found in Herculaneum and Pompeii. lt was introduced into England 
in the seventh or eighth century, but the manufacture of mirrors was a 
Jong time confined to the village of Marano, near Venice, whence they 
were furnished for all Europe. The different modes of making glass prac- 
ticed in Italy were brought into France under Henry 2d, nearly at the same 
time it was into England. 


Liberia.—Mr Cary says that Monrovia looks like many little towns in 
America, with nice stone or frame buildings, well painted or white-washed, 
and that it is as happy a little community as any you will find of its size in 
America or Europe. 


KE 
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PRESBYTERY OF WINCHESTER. 

On the 16th Gct. the Presbytery of Winchester met at Woodstock; and 
after asermon by the Rev James Black, the Presbytery was constituted 
with prayer. The Rev. Dr Matthews was chosen Moderator, and the Rey. 
Wn. N. Scott was appointed clerk. Most of the details of business which 
claimed the attention of Presbytery would be uninteresting to the public. 

At an early period of the sessions a Resolution was offered and unani- 
meously adopted that the forenoon of Thursday should be spent in appropri. 
ate religious exercises by the members, with all others who might be dis. 
Von. x. Wo. 11.—Mocember, 1827. 76 
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posed to unite with them. The cheering news was not received from any 
of the churches within the bounds of Presbytery that religion was in 
a flourishing state. On the eontrary it was known that there was much 
need of humiliation, confession, and prayer, for the special influences 
of the Holy Spirit to arrest the progress of vice, and to excite professors of 
religion to greater diligence in the discharge of their duty, and to cherish 
more of the spirit of their Divine Master. Vhe members of Presbytery 
were conscious that they ought to unite in these confessions and these 
prayers, that with greater zeal and perseverance they might discharge their 
pastoral duties. A committee, appointed for this purpose, assigned to each 
member that part of this service which he was to perform When the ap- 
pointed hour arrived, Presbytery were pleased to finda large, attentive and 
serious audience assembled to unite with them in the exercise. The time 
allotted for this purpose was spent in reading the scriptures, in singing, in 
prayer, and in exhortation. 

It is hoped that the example of the last General Assembly will be imitated 
by all the Presbyteries and Synods throughout our country. A day, or at 
least half a day cannot be more profitably spent than in exercises of this 
kind. The state of religion in the bounds of each Presbytery will suggest 
the kind of exercise which will be most suitable. Is religion ina flourishing 
state ? are sinners awakened, crying for mercy, and coming to the Lord like 
doves to their windows? are the followers of Christ walking circumspectly, 
earnestly engaged in prayer, zealous and faithful in promoting the cause of 
truth and piety? Then, songs of praise are due ; offerings of thanksgiving 
should be presented to the Lord Most High. Is the state of religion low; 
are sinners sleeping and perishing in sinful security ; are professors of re- 
ligion conforming to this world, manifesting but little of the spirit of their 
high calling? Surely this afflictive state of things calls, and calls loudly for 
humiliation, for confession, for deep mourning, for earnest prayer, that God 
would revive his work. It is hoped, therefore, that it will be as common 
to hear of a day, or part of a day, spent in these exercises by the judicator- 
ies uf the church as to hear of their meeting. 

Although the Presbytery of Winchester had cause of deep sorrow, they 
found some things also of a cheering nature. Two young gentlemen, Mr 
William Sickels, and Mr David N. Riddle, having been at former meetings, 
examined on their course of collegiate studies, and on other parts of trial, 
assigned by Presbytery, were now examined onthe Hebrew, on Theology, 
Ecclesiastical History and Church Government; and having delivered each 
of them a Lecture and Popular Sermon—all which were sustained—were 
licensed to preach the gospel, as probationers for the Pastoral Office. This 
licensure took place on Thursday evening, immediately after public wor- 
ship, in presence of a large congregation. 

Two other young men, Mr Hutchinson and William C. Matthews, were 
examined on their experimental acquaintance with religion and their mo- 
tives for desiring the gospel ministry ; also on the languages and sciences ; 
alt which being sustained, were received as candidates for licensure, 
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The Rev. John Knox of the Presbytery of Orange, and the Rev. Mr 
Graves, of the German Reformed Church, being present, were invited to sit 
as corresponding members. 

The Presbytery now consists of twelve members, have under their care ax 
licentiates, two candidates, and two alumni. 

The next meeting will take place in Winchester, in April next. 





PRESBYTERY OF ORANGE, N.C. 

The Presbytery of Orange held its stated Fall Sessions, this year, at 
Milton, commencing on the 26th September. For the information of their 
churches, and also for the preservation of their minutes, the Presbytery 
directed the publication of the proceedings in extenso, unless the stated 
clerk should deem it, in particular cases, inexpedient. 

Milton, Sept. 26, 1827. 
Wednesday night.—The Presbytery met at 7 o’clock, P. M., according 
to adjournment, and was opened with a Sermon, by the Rev. Wm. Mac- 
Pheeters, D.D. the last Moderator, from Tom. i, 16.—“I am not ashamed 
of the gospel of Christ.”” The Presbytery was then constituted with prayer, 
the following members being present. 





Ministers. Elders, 
Rev. Ezekiel B. Currie. Elijah Picard, 
Wm. M‘Pheeters, D.D. 
* Samuel Paisley. Joseph Smith. 
& John Witherspoon, Wm. Huntington, 
© John H. Pickard. Jos. Finley. 
* Jos. Labaree. Thos. B. Littlejohn. 





“ Elijah Graves, 
s& Edw. Hollister. 
« Lemuel D. Hatch. 








« Saml.S. Graham. Chas. L. Read. 

“ *Eli W. Caruthers. * Levi Houston. 
“ A.D. Montgomery. * John Kitchen. 
* Jas. W. Douglass. Henry J. Foster. 


“ Jas. Weatherby. 
« *Whm. Neil. 

s Darius C, Allen. 
< Wh. S. Plumer. * Jno. W. Paxton. 


Thos. P. Atkinson. 
*Appeared the second day of the Session. 


Absent.—Rev. Wm. Paisley ; Rev. J. Rankin; Rev. Jos. Caldwell, D.D. ; 
Nev. Elisha Mitchell; Rev. Stephen Frontis; Rev. J. Knox; Rev. Thomas 
Lynch.” 

Adjourned to meet to-morrow morning at half-past 8 o’clock, A. M. 


Thursday morning, Sept. 27. 
The Presbytery met according to adjournment, and was opened with 


prayer. Members present as before. 

The Rev. Jno. Witherspoon was chosen Moderator, and the Bev. L. D. 
Hatch, and Mr Wn. Huntington, temporary clerks. 

A letter was received from the Rev. Robert H. Chapman, D.D. accom- 
panied by a certificate of dismission and recommendation from the Presby- 
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tery of Winchester, desiring to be received as a member of this Presbytery; 
and he was accordingly received. 

A letter was received from Mr John Chavis, a licentiate, which was re- 
ferred to the Rev. Messrs M‘Pheeters and Witherspoon, with instructions 
to examine the contents, and report to Presbytery during its present ses- 
sions, 

The Rev. John Witherspoon tendered his resignation, as stated clerk of 
the Presbytery, which was accepted, and the thanks of the Presbytery were 
voted unanimously to Mr W., for his faithful services. 

Messrs Hatch, Allen and Graham, Ministers, and D. Atkinson, and E. Pick- 
ard, Elders, were appointed a committee of supplies. 

Inquiry was made respecting collections to have been taken up, on the 
Ath July, in aid of the Colonization Society, agreeably to a recommenda- 
tion of the Presbytery. It appeared that in some churches, contributions 
had been asked for; in others, various circumstances had prevented it. 

For the Education Fund, the following sums were reported, viz:— 

Congregations. 


Mawfields and Cross Rest, - : - - - - - 8 00 
Chapel Hill, -  - a ee ee ee 
Raleigh, - - - - - - 11 00 
Little River, $1,350. Graceva, $1, 10. Eno, 43,30 . : 5 70 
Hillsborough, - - - - - - 2200 
Bethesda, Haw River, and Stony Creek, - - . ° 1 56 
Oxford and Providence, . : - - - - : . 6 00 
Green Spring and New Hope, - - . - . - - 600 


Grassy Creek, and Nutbush, - - - - . . - 28 524 
Buffaloe and Allemance, . - - - - : - -« 8 224 


Milton, : . . a ‘ . ‘ a a e 81 20 
Murfreesborough, . - . ° - : . » ° 10 55 
A friend’s mite, Lotingten, ° . ° ° . 4 . 0 25 
Bethany, - - . - . -° 2 823 


Bethell, Greensborough, Sow bern, Red House, W rashington, Dan- 
ville, Spring Grove, Bethlehem, Mount Hermon, and Harmony, 0 00 


B143 223 





The amount reported for the Presbyterial Fund, was*$6:50. 

The recently organized churches of Danville and Lexington, on applica- 
tion, through their respective ministers, Messrs Plumer and Allen, were 
taken under the care of this Presbytery. 

On inguity respecting the poor of the Church, whether any are depen- 
dent on public charity, it was ascertained that there are two. The church- 
es to which they belonged, were requested to provide for their support. 

The committee appointed at the last stated sessions of Presbytery, to col- 
lect from the records of Synod and other sources, such fragments of our 
late records, (destroyed by fire) as may restore to the Presbytery a correct 
history of its proceedings, reported, that owing to the absence of the Stated 
Clerk of Synod from the State, they could not successfully prosecute their 
object. Whereupon, resolved that the same committee be continued, and 
that they report to the next stated sessions of the Presbytery.—Resolved, 
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further, that the Stated Clerk of Synod be requested to furnish some mem- 
ber of the committee, with such information from the records of Synod, as 
may be necessary, and that be be paid for his services out of the contin- 
gent fund. 

The Presbytery then had a recess until 3 o’clock P. M. that the Board of 
Education might have opportunity to meet. 

Afternoon, 3 o’clock. 

The next stated sessions of the Prest:ytery were appointed to be held at 
Newbern, on the 3d Wednesday, the 16th of April next, at 7 o’clock 
P. M. 

The committee of supplies made their report, which was received and 
adopted, and is as follows, viz:—That the Rev. Messrs Plumer, Douglass, 
Graham, and Montgomery, be appointed to spend one Sabbath each at Har- 
mony. 

Dr M‘Pheeters one Sabbath in Johnston county. Messrs Currie and S. 
Paisley, one week in Randolph county. 

Messrs Pickard and Graves, two weeks in Rockingham, Stokes, and 
Surry. 

Mr W. Paisley, one Sabbath at Mount Hermon. 

Messrs Labaree and Douglass, one Sabbath at Spring Grove, and to ad- 
minister the Sacrament. 

Mr Hollister, two Sabbaths in Clarksville. 

Messrs Hatch, Plumer, anci Weatherby, one Sabbath at Tarborough, and 
to administer the sacrament. 

Mr Neil, one Sabbath at Edenton, and one at Halifax. 

Dr Caldwell, and Mr Mitchell, each, one Sabbath at Pittsboreugh. 

Messrs Plumer and Montgomery, one Sabbath at Cross Roads in Halifax, 
Virginia. 

Mr Pickard, one Sabbath at Bethany, and one at Gilead. 

Mr Weatherby, one Sabbath at Plymouth. 

Messrs Pickard and Douglass, each to preach once at the Poorhouse, in 
Caswell county. 

Messrs Currie, Witherspoon, and S. Paisley, to preach once, each, at 
the Poorhouse in Orange county. 

Mr S. H. Smith, two Sabbaths at Spring Grove, and two at Roxborough, 

An election was held for a stated clerk of Presbytery, to succeed the 
Rev. Mr Witherspoon, resigned, which resulted in the choice of the Rev. J. 
W. Douglass. : 

On motion, resolved that_on to-morrow morning, at 10 o’clock, the Presby- 
tery have a recess, in order, that the Society for the Suppression of Intems 
perance, may have opportunity to hold its annual meeting. 

Mr Robert Russell, a candidate for the ministry, was directed to the first 
nine verses of the 17th chapter of Matthew, as the subject of a lecture ; 
and the 24th verse of the 17th chapter of Luke, the subject of a popular 
discourse to be exhibited, as parts of trial, before the Presbytery, 
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A printed circular was received from the Presbytery of Hanover, signed 
by the Moderator and Clerk, containing certain resolutions in reference 
to the Literary and Evangelical Magazine, and recommending the adoption 
of measures calculated to give to that publication, a more extensive circula- 
tion. Whereupon, resolved, that the Rev. Messrs Currie, M‘Pheeters, Hatch, 
Graham, and Douglass be a committee to report on the course proper to be 
pursued, in regard to said letter 

The committee on Mr Chavis’ letter reported, and the report was re- 
ceived and adopted, and. a copy directed to be forwarded, by the stated 
clerk, to Mr Chavis. 

THE SABBATH. 

In compliance with the recommendation of the General Assembly, ex- 
pressed in their minutes of 1826, pp. 29, 30, inquiry was made respecting 
the manner in which the law of the Sabbath is observed. It appeared that 
this day ts much profaned in almost every part of our bounds; particularly 
by the running of wagons and stages on all our public roads; by the un- 
loading and sometimes the loading of wagons; by the opening and making 
up of mails; by the training of race horses, by the idle lounging in streets 
and taverns of persons who go not to the house of God, or go but seldom ; 
by travelling and visiting, and culinary labor beyond what is of necessity, 
and in various other ways, as it appeared, “Satan, with his instruments, do 
much labor to blot out the glory, and even the memory of the Sabbath, so 
as to bring in all irreligion and impiety.”’ {t was then reso!ved that the Rev. 
Joseph Labaree, be appointed to preach a sermon on the observance of the 
Sabbath, at the next stated sessions of Presbytery.—Presbytery adjourned 
to meet to-morrow, at half-past 8 o’clock, A. M. 

Friday, Sept. 28, 1827. 

Presbytery met according to adjournment, and was opened with, prayer. 
Present as above. The minutes of yesterday were read, 

TKEASURER’S ACCOUNTS, 

On motion, resolved, that the accounts of our late Treasurer, the Rev. E. 
Mitchell, be reterred to the Rev. Messrs M‘Pheeters, Caldwell, and With- 
erspoon, and Mr Thomas B. Littlejohn, as a committee for examination, and 
that said committee report at the next stated sessions. 

CONTINGENT FUND. 

Resolved, that every member of Presbytery pay, into the hands of the 

treasurer, the sum of 25 cents, at every stated meeting, for the contingent 


fund. 
MINUTES PUBLISHED. 


The Stated Clerk was directed to iave'such extracts from the minutes of 
the Presbytery, as he may judge expedient, published. 

Mr Anexanver Witson, through the Rev. Samuel L. Graham, requested 
to be taken under the care of this Presbytery, as a candidate for the gospel 
ministry. Mr Wilson, being a regular member of the Presbyterian church, 
of good moral character, and promising talents, was accordingly introduced, 
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and examined, as to his acquaintance with experimental religion, and the 
motives which induce him to desire the office of the gospel ministry, which 
examination was sustained, and Mr Wilson was received as a candidate, 
under the care of this Presbytery. As a subject for a Latin Exegesis the 
presbytery assigned to Mr Wilson the following question, viz: “An satisfac. 
tio Christi est necessaria?” 

Mr N. M. Harprne was directed to prepare a popular lecture on the 110th 
Psalm, and a popular sermon on the first verse of the eighth chapter of Ro- 
mans. 

Saturday evening Concert of Prayer —It was resolved that this concert of 
secret and family prayer, recommended by the Presbytery, at Hillsborough, 
be continued ; and that the ministers recommend the same to their people. 

The resolution at Hillsborough was as follows. 

“The state of religion, in most of our congregations, loudly demanding, in 
the judgment of the Presbytery, more earnest and united prayer for the out- 
pouring of the spirit of God; Therefore, resolved, that the Presbytery ear- 
nestly recommend the observance of a concert of secret and family prayer, 
by all their ministers, elders and members, on Saturday evenings, at eight 
o’clock, for the blessing of God upon the means of grace throughout our 
bounds; and that this concert continue until the fall sessions of the Pres- 
bytery. 

Conference Meetings.—Resolved, also, that in the opinion of this Presby- 
tery, Conference Meetings have been greatly useful in this age of revivals, 
and that it be recommended to our ministers and elders, to consider the ex- 
pediency of establishing such meetings in their congregations. 

A resolution, similar to the first of the above, was passed by the Synod 
of North Carolina, at its late meeting, in which the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, and the Colleges, Schools, and benevolent institutions of the South, 
were further recommended as subjects for prayer. 

Bible Cause.—The following resolution was proposed and unanimously 
adopted, viz: That it be recommended to our church sessions and to the 
friends of Zion in general, to take into serious consideration the worthy 
example, first set before the christian public, by the Bible Societies of 
Monroe county, New York, and Nassau Hall, N. Jersey; the one surveying a 
county and the other a state, and resolving to supply every family with a 
Bible. Resolved, that in the opinion of this Presbytery, those spirited and 
noble examples ought to be followed by all our benevolent institutions, at 
least that they should introduce the same method and certainty into their 
operations, which characterize the examples mentioned, by engaging be- 
nevolent individuals to select definite portions of the country around then, 
and to engage that every family in those selected portions should in a given 
time possess a copy of the sacred scriptures, 

Southern Professorship.—On inquiry it appeared that the members of 
Presbytery, had not, since the last stated sessions, succeeded in making col- 
tections to any considerable amount for discharging the arrears due from 





AR 
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this Presbytery, to the Southern Professorship; Therefore, resolved, that 
the Rev. Messrs M‘Pheeters, Caldwell, Witherspoon, and Hatch, be a com- 
mittee to act in the business, during the recess of Presbytery. That should 
they deem it expedient, they have power to employ an agent or agents, to 
visit the churches, make collections, and receive contributions; and that 
they adopt all measures necessary to a speedy accomplishment of the ob- 
ject in view. 

Leave of Absence.— The Rev. E. W. Caruthers, D. C. Allen, and J. H. 
Pickard, and Mr L. Houston obtained leave of absence during the remain- 
ing sessions of Presbytery. 

Book Committee —The book committee reported that a society had been 
formed through their agency, called “the North Carolina Book Company 
of the Presbytery of Orange,” and upon such principles as will, it is believ- 
ed, secure the approbation of the Presbytery to their proceedings. This 
company has been in partial operation since the Ist of August last, since 
time its sale of books has amounted to about $220. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted, viz: That this Pres- 
bytery present to the inhabitants of Milton their most sincere acknowledge 
ments, for the kindness and hospitality with which the Presbytery have been 
entertained during the present meeting. 

The Presbytery then adjourned to meet next week in Salisbury, during 
the Sessions of the Synod of North Carolina at the call of the Moderator. 
After the singing of the christian doxology, and prayer, and the apostolic 
benediction by the Rev. Dr M‘Pheeters, the members separated. 

James W. D:veurass, Stated Clerk, 
Salisbury, Oct. 5th, 1827. 

The Presbytery of Orange met according to adjournment, and was con- 

stituted by prayer. The members present were as follows. 
Ministers. Elders. 


*1 Rev. W. Paisley, 
2 *« KE. B. Currie, 
3S ** W. M‘Pheeters, D.D. 
4 * J. Caldwell, D,D. 
§ «* 8&. Paisley, 
6 © R,H, Chapman, D.D. 
7 
& 
9 








il 





« Jno. Witherspoon, 1 Wm. Huntington, 

« Jno. H. Pickard, 2 Jno. Jones, 

« [,. D. Hatch, 
10 “ §. L. Graham, 
11 * E. W. Caruthers, 3 Robt. Donnel, 
12 “ A. D. Montgomery, 
13. * J. W. Douglass, 
14 “ Jesse Rankin, a 
15 “ Jas. Weatherby, — 
16 “ William Neil, edema 
17. “ Thomas Lynch, 
18 “ D.C. Allen, 




















19 © W.S. Plumer, 4 Jno. M‘Alister. 
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Absent.—Rev. Jos. Labaree, E. Graves, E. Holister, E. Mitchell, S. Fron- 
tis, and Jno. Knox, 6. 

Dismissions.—The Rev, Robt. H. Chapman, D.D. and the Rev. Jesse Ran- 
kin requested dismission from this Presbytery, to join the Presbytery of 
Concord ; they were accordingly dismissed and recommended as members 
in good standing. The Rev. Thos. Lynch, also requested dismission, to 
join the Presbytery of Fayetteville, and he was dismissed accordingly, and 
recommended as a member in good standing. 

Southern Professorship.—The following paper was offered, unanimously 
approved, for the individual subscription of the members, viz. 

For the purpose of liquidating the debt due on the Southern Professor- 
ship, which the Synod of North Carolina engaged partially to endow, in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, the subscribers engage to procure 
the sums annexed to their names respectively, from every communicant, in 
the following churches, or to pay a sum equivalent to such assessment, with. 
in the time mentioned. 

Note.—The above was signed immediately by 13 ministers, in behalf of 
26 churches, (their names wili be given again,) engaging generally for 25 
cents, in one case for $1:00, from every communicant, the sum total thus 
pledged is $207. 

The North Carolina Book Company submitted their constitution, and 
plans of operation, to the Presbytery for advice, which the Presbytery em- 
ployed some time in giving. 

The Presbytery was then adjourned to meet in Newsery, on the 16th of 
April next, at 7 o’clock, P. M.—Prayer was offered by the Moderator, atid 
the members separated. JAS. W. DOUGLASS, Stated Clerk, 


MEEPING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Tur Bighteenth Annual Meeting of the American Board of Commission« 
ers for Foreign Missions, was held in the city of New York, on the 10th of 
October last. Most of our readers have, no doubt, already learned from 
weekly papers, that a new und powerful interest was awakened during this 
meeting in behalf of the missionary cause among the heathen. From the ac- 
count which the N. Y. Observer gives us, of the proceedings of the meeting 
held on the evening of the 15th, it is believed that a more powerful impulse 
is about to be given to the great benevolent enterprise of evangelizing pa- 
gan nations,—that the liberality of the christian public will enable the Ameri- 
can Board to extend their plans of operation—to establish new missions 
and to go forward with more zeal and energy in their work toward the ob- 
ject in view. 

“The number of gentlemen who attended the meeting on the evening of 
the 15th, was not large—but they came with an earnest desire. to do what 
they could, for sending the knowledge of salvation to the millions of the pae 
gan world. Zachariah Lewis, Esq. was called to the chair.—Eleazor Lord, 
Esq. appointed Secretary—and the object of the meeting was stated by the 
Rev. Dr M‘Auley.” 

Von. x. Vo, 11.—November, 1827. 77 
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“Mr Evarts, Corresponding Secretary of the A. B.C. F. M. was then re- 
quested to give a statement of the operations of the Board, and of the calls 
and opportunities for extending them. More missionaries, he said were ur- 
gently needed at Bombay, in Ceylon, at the Mediterranean stations, at the 
Sandwich Islands, and among the Indians on our own borders. He also 
thought it exceedingly important that new missions should be established 
without delay, in Western Africa, on the Northwest Coast of the United 
States, and in several other places which he named. In addition to this, 
missionaries might be employed to the greatest advantage, in visiting dis- 
tant countries for the purpose of obtaining information relative to the moral 
condition of the people, distributing Bibles, &c. &e. 

An affecting appeal.was also made to the meeting by the Rev. Jonas King, 
late Missionary to Palestine. 

“It was stated by Mr Evarts, in the course of his remarks, that in order to 
establish the several missions contemplated by the Board, not less than 
$100,000 would be necessary, in addition to the usual receipts. At the 
close of the addresses, a gentleman well known in the annals of benevolence 
but who has particularly requested that his name may not be published, re- 


marked that if $100,000 was needed for so good an object, it must be had; 


and that he would himself stand responsible for $5000. A gentleman from 
Rochester, expressed his belief that the stock would be popular in his vicin- 
ity, and pledged himself either to collect or give $10,000. Six other gen- 
tlemen subscribed $1000 each, and several clergyman of the city united in 
making up another $1000. There were two subscriptions of $500 each, 
one of $400, one of $300, three of $200, ten of $100, and other smaller 
sums to the amount of $375. Total, $25,675. 

“The question being asked, how many of the subscribers would consider 
their donations annual for the term of five years, on condition that within 
twelve months the sum should be raised to One Hundred Thousand Dollars a year 
for the same period, the donors of $20,675 assented. Making the total of 
subscriptions pledged to Foreign Missions in a single evening, by a small 
number of our citizens and one libera) gentleman from abroad, ons HUNDRED 
AND EIGHT THOUSAND, THREE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS.’’ 





MEETINGS AT NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

The Hampshire Education, Missionary and Bible Societies, and the For- 
eign Missionary Society of Northampton and the neighboring towns, held 
a public meeting at Northampton on the 1lth ult. Delegates were present 
from the American Board of Foreign Missions, American Bible Society, and 
American Home Missionary Society. The Reverend Mr Perkins, of Am- 
herst, présided, and E. Williams, Esq. acted as Secretary. After prayer 
the annual reports of the four societies were read ; resolutions were adopt- 
ed; accompanied by appropriate addresses. A collection was taken up 
amounting to$106, The amount of subscriptions and donations during the 
Pest ts a3 follows: 
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Hampshire Education Society . - : : - $409 72 

Hampshire Missionary Society : . - . ~ 442 79 
(received from other sources $806 25) 

Boreign Missionary Society - . - * + 1480 40 

Hampshire Bible Society - . : > : 754 74 


In addition to the above, cash and various articles amounting to near 
$1000, have been transmitted to the Board of Foreign Missions, and other 
societies during the past year, through the Hampshire Christian Depository, 
In the same time Mr Bates, the Treasurer of the Massachusetts Domestic 
Missionary Society, (for the western part of the state) has received about 
$500. 





Srxop or New Yorx,—-This body met in the city of New York, week be- 
fore last. Sermon by J. M‘Elroy, from 2 Corinthians iv, 7. A very inter- 
esting Synodical Service was held in the Rutger-street church on Wednes- 
day evening, in which the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was administered 
to a very large congregation of communicants from various churches 
{probably more than 1000,) as well as the members of the Synod. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 
PALESTINE MISSION ; OPPOSITION TO THE DISTRIBUTION OF THé BIBLE. 

The number of the Missionary Herald for October contains an interesting 
account of the strong opposition with which the Missionaries in Syria meet 
in distributing the sacred Scriptures,—from which we make a few extracts. 

The opposition has, for the most part, come directly from ecclesiastics 
who are in connexion with the Roman Catholic church ; and what has not 
come fromthem directly, has been, not without reason attributed chiefly to 
their influence as the primary cause. 

The opposition from the Catholics has assumed a great variety of forms; 
but the one of most importance has been that of public proclamations from 
the patriarchs of the several religious communities, forbidding the people 
to receive the Scriptures from the “Biblemen,” or to have any agency in 
circulating them, on pain of excommunication. 

T'wo of these documents have come into the hands of the missionaries, 
and translations of them, made by Mr Bird from the original Arabic, have 
been forwarded to the Missionary Rooms. 

We have room only for the following extracts from the order or procla- 
mation of the Maronite Patriarch. 

Order of the Patriarch against the Scriptures. 

The apostolic benediction ‘and heavenly grace descend abundantly and 
abide plentifully upon the souls and bodies of our people and of our flock, 
the children of our community, the Maronites, who inhabit the towns and 
villages in every region and of every rank and condition. The Lord God 
bless them. Amen, 

First—We desire, most earnestly, to hear of your wished for peace, and 
of your continged walk in obedience to God with all prosperity and peace. 
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Secondly—We inform you that the artful deceiver and enemy of all good 
and of the human race never ceases diligently and laboriously to infuse his 
mortal poison into the members of the mystical body of Christ, i. e. into the 
faithful sons of the Holy Church ; and by all the means in his power to sow 
the tares of corrupt doctrine in the field of the Lord of Hosts. ‘This he does 
sometimes by himself, and sometimes by means of his followers, the here- 
tics, the impious enemies of the Romish Church, the mother and mistress of 
all churches, and their guide : and thus by deceit of #arious kinds, he leads 
Christians astray, and guides the simple into error and mistake. And now 
(may God confound him) he has instigated in these days some persons of 
the English nation, called Bible-men, who arrived in this country not long 
since, and have come to the village of Antoora under the character of mis- 
sionaries of their corrupt faith, covered with sheep’s clothing, but within 
are ravening wolves; and they have begun to travel among the Maronites 
of our community, pretending that they wish to amuse themselves and see 
the country, but their hearts are full of evil and treachery ; and they bring 
with them books of the Old and New Testaments printed in various langua- 
ges, Syriac Arabic and others. These are of different sorts, some of them 
replete with errors, and some of them correct in regard to what is printed; 
but they have omitted these seven holy and divine books; viz. Tobit, Judith, 
the Wisdom of Solomon, and the Wisdom of the Son of Sirach, and Baruch 
that is united with Jeremiah, and the two books of the Maccabees; although 
these books omitted by them are received by the Romish Church, @md they 
who do not receive them as holy and divine are anathematised the de- 
cision of the holy, general Council of Trent in its fuurth session, Their ob- 
ject is to distribute these their books among cur community of Maronites, 
whose faith is sound, founded on the rock of Peter, and who kaye never 
bowed the knee to the image of Baal. _ 

These deceivers know not that by the grace of God, the faith of our 
children of the Roman Catholic religion, founded upon the rock of St Petey 
the blessed, cannot be shaken, though the winds of their corrupt doctrines 
beat against it. Therefore they do not desist from prosecuting to the ute 
most of their power their purpose, and that by various means and methods. 





At one time they make exhortations where they reside, and translate them” 


into Arabic, and send copies of them to each of their friends. Now, they 
travel about among the people to deceive them; and now, they make a 
show of being charitable and compassionate to the poor, so that when they 
cannot effect their purpose by cunning, stratagem, and fraud, they think to 
effect it by money, (which may God prevent.) A thing which happens 
less frequently is, that they are engaged in buying up the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments printed ii Rome, the magnificent, (a thing 
quite insufferable,) and instead of these, distributing their books above 
mentioned, gratis, in order that, in the course of time, the true books of 
Scripttre may no longer be found, and their books full of errors may re- 
main instead of them. 
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Vor this reason, being intrusted with the Lord’s house, and desirous to 
cut off whatever causes perdition to men’s souls, according tothe words of the 
apostle, who says, “Put away from among vourselves that wicked person;” 
—we order and command, in accordance with the Holy Council of Mount 
Lebanon, all our children of our community of Maronites, singly and collect. 
ively, of every rank and condition, whether ecclesiastics or Ja} men, monks or 
nuns, regular or secular, of whatever class, station, order, or place they 
may be; and we confirm this general decree by the word of the Lord, 
whose power is excellent; that from this time forward, let no one possess 
the books of these above-mentioned persons, nor sell them, nor buy them, 
nor give them to others, nor look into them, nor read them from any-motive 
or cause whatever it may be, even though we should admit that there are 
found among them correct copies according to that printed at Rome. And 
with whomsoever one of these books is found, whether of the Old Testa- 
ment or the New, or books of their prayers, or copies of their exhortations, 
or books of their society, or books composed by them against the Christian 
faith, we order that all these above-mentioned (books) be either burned in 
the fire by these who possess them, or be brought to us at the convent of 
Cannobeen, because we do not permit nor excuse their remaining with 
those who possess them. Therefore, we excite all our children individually 
and generally, and conjure them by the Lord, and warn them, that hence» 
forth it is not permitted that any one of them should look into these books, 
or read them, or possess them, or sell them, or buy them, or give them to 
others. or esteem them as holy and divine, according to the sacred and 
universal Council of Trent, in its fourth session, and the sacred Council of 
Mount Lebanon, in the first chapter, i5th leaf, 11th line, and that to guard 
against false books, and the wiles of impious heretics as they have now ap- 
peared in this our country. 

And whoever shall audaciously act contrary to this our order ten days 
after its publication, and shall hesitate to comply with it, or shall hinder its 
execution, or shall retain the above-named books, (which as we have heard 
were condemned by Pope Pius the VII, of happy memory,) or shall read 
the books of their society, or books composed by them against the Chris- 
tian religion, or shall receive copies of their exhortations sent by them, or 
shall associate with them in spiritual things, or shall through obstinacy ne- 
glect to burn their books, or bring them to us, as we have ordered above, if 
he be an ecclesiastic, he is prohibited, ipso facto, from the exercise of his 
office, or if he be a layman, he falls under the excommunication, the abso- 
lution from which is reserved for ourselves, because against such things, oc- 
casioned by such persons, it is necessary to guard with the utmost vigilance, 
lest sound minds should be corrupted by these corrupt practices. 

ANSWER OF THE MISSIONARIES. 

Our limits allow us to make but a few brief quotations from the answer 
of the Missionaries to the foregoing proclamation. 

To the assertion of the patriarch, that the missionaries had come to 
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Syria to distribute the Scriptures az the investigation of “ the enemy of all 
good,” the missionaries pertinently inquire, whether “the enemy of all 
good” might be supposed to be friendly to the distribution of the Bible: 
and they quote Eph. vi, 11—17, to show that the Bible is the means ap- 
pointed by God for withstanding “the wiles of the devil.” 

The allegation that the copies of the Scriptures circulated by the mis- 
sionaries were “ full of errors,” is thus met in the reply : 

Know then, that the Bible Society has begun a vast and glorious work. 
Its object is to present to all the inhabitants of the earth, in their own lan- 
guage, the word of God, pure, incorrupt, and free from all mere human 
compositions. The Bible Societies of England, Russia, America, Germany, 
France, and other countries, have printed within 20 vears, about seven 
million copies of the Holy Scriptures, in more than 160 dialects, and they 
are now diligently engaged in preparing exact and faithful translations io 
all the remaining languages of the earth. In such an andertaking as this, 
it is not to be supposed that no mistakes should occur, especially at the 
commencement, but we can assure you that the Bible Society uses all 
diligence to render its translations ‘perfect. In regard to the Arabic 
books which we have distributed in this country, the fact is simply this. 
At first the Bible Society purchased a few Bibles, supposing the trans- 
lation, as it was an ancient one, was also correct; but on learning that in the 
Old Testament there were mistakes, the Society resolved to reprint the 
Arabic Bible according to the edition printed in Rome in 1671 

At present all the Arabic books which we distribute, whether Bibles, 
Psalters, or New Testaments, are exactly according to the above-named 
Romish edition, and though there are errors in this translation, yet as it is re- 
ceived by the pope and the church of Rome, you certainly cannot reject it, 
unless you prohibit altogether the distribution of the Holy Scriptures. 

They next quote from Gregory the Theologian, Amphilosius, and Athan- 
asius, and then proceed as follows: 

If then, O patriarch, you blame us for omitting these seven books, you, at 
the same time, blame with us the ancient Futhers and Councils of the 
church, And why? That you may obey the decree of the Council of Trent, 
which was held only 300 vears ago, which was neither an ancient nora 
general Council, and which passed this decree in direct opposition to the 
primitive church, and the first Christians. Solomon has said, “ Every word 
of God is pure. He is a shield unto them that put their trust in him. Add 
not thou to his words, lest he reprove thee and thou be found a liar.” (Pro- 
verbs xxx, 5, 6. 

The reply proceeds to notice the cardinal doctrine of the papists, that 
Peter was made supreme among the apostles, and the foundation of the 
Christian church, and that the pope derives dignity and power from him, by 
regular succession, and a divine right; but the remarks upon this as well 
as several other points must be omitted. 

In concluding their answer, the Missionaries appeal to the patriarch as 
follows, 
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We beseech you, O patriarch, to give these suggestions a serious and im- 
partial examination, and then to reconsider the assertions in your Circular, 
Do you love and desire to honor the Gospel of Christ? Be assured that to 
honor that Gospel, and publish it among our feliow-men is the great object 
of our life. We are not ignorant that certain persons have endeavored to 
convince the people of the Levant, that the English have no faitin, no reli- 
gion. But let such persons know, that we constantly endeavor to regulate 
our faith and our practice by the Gospel of Cirist and to propagate Christi- 
anity, such as it was in the first ages and among the first disciples. We wish 
all men to know that they are miserable sinners, born in iniquity, by nature 
children of wrath, and that there is no salvation, except through the merits 
of Jesus Christ, and that in order to be saved we “ must be born again, not 
of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible by the word of God.” We wish 
not to destroy the churches of Christ, but to build them up in the most holy 
faith ; for we can do nothing against the truth, but for the truth--knowing 
that we and they who cast out our names as evil, must all appear before Jesus 
Christ, “‘ who shall judge the quick and the dead at his appearing and his 
kingdom ;” who will render unto every man according to his deeds: to 
them who by patient continuance in well doing, seek for glory, honor and 
immortality, eternal life; but unto them that are contentious, and do not 
obey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath ; tribula- 
tion and anguish upon every soul of man that doeth evil ; but glory, honor, 
peace to every man that worketh good.” : 

The Lord God, in his great mercy prepare us for that day. Amen. 
Beyroot, January 1, 1825. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY,— Concluded, 
AUSTRALASIA AND PoLtyNnesia,.—Dr Morrison writes thus from Mallacca: 
‘The distribution of the Scriptures has been carried on at the Anglo-Chinese 
College in Malacca, where also the printing of them has been superintended 
during my absence.” Concerning the Chinese version of the Scriptures, he 
remarks, “ When I left China, I presented to the superior of a large Budhu 
temple, containing two hundred priests, a copy of the Bible, and a Chinese 
version of the English Prayers for morning and evening worship. I have 
seen him since my return. He has read these books and praised them to me, 
A native Christian converted to the faith by the late Dr Milne, has shown 
the sacred writings to many persons; among others to some learned gradu. 
ates: these, when they have read awhile, have said, “ There is in that book 
much that is easy to understand ; there are also inverted phrases, and there 
are parts in which we do not understand the subject treated of.” The native 
Christian says the satne ; but he has read the whole several times, and finds 
that the connexion of the Old and New Testaments reciprocally elucidate 
each other. 

Araica.—In Madayascar the translation of the New Testament is finished 
and that of the Old Testament is in progress, Whe former is under revision 
for printing. 

Sours Amenica.—A respectable merchant at Rio Janeiro writes thus to 
Mr Armstrong, agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society at Buenos 
Ayres; “The Bible is in great request ; and had [ some thousand copies, I 
could easily sell them on account of the Society. And then,” he adds 
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“whenlI say that the Bible isin so much request, I do not think it arises 
from love to its contents, but from the mere impulse of curiosity to know 
what has been so long withheld from their view.” 

Through introductions which Mr Armstrong has obtained, he has been 
enabled to send small supplies to Potusi and Cuzco, the one in Peru, and the 
other in Bolivia, in neither of which districts has the Bible, in the Spanish, 
language, scarcely if ever been seen. 

A body of German Emigrants having arrived at Buenos Ayres in a state 
of great distress, while others administered to their temporal necessities, 
Mr Armstrong had the satisfaction of relieving their spiritual wants, by put- 
ting copies of the German Scriptures into their hands, which were received 
with the greatest apparent gratitude. ‘“ As they speak nothing,” says ho 
** but German or low Dutch, | could hold no conversation with them, but 
they gave me such proofs of their thankfulness as they could, which con- 
sisted in very expressive looks, and by offering me their hands.” 

A gentleman of Truxillo writes, “ 1 am happy to inform you, that the gene 
erality of the natives entertain a strong desire of reading these divine vol- 


umes,” 
The total of Mr Armstrong’s distributions during the year has been 1,817 


copies. 

Six thousand Spanish Bibles and 12,000 Testaments, have been sent to 
different places, where depots are to be established. 

Mr’ Thompson has been re-engaged as an agent for two years, to be spent 
in visiting the city and republic of Mexico. About 4000 Bibles, and more 
than 5000 Testaments, have been sent to Mexico and Gautemala for his use. 

* The Society at large,” says the Report, after an extract from Mr Brig- 
ham’s address, “ will view with delight, and without any feelings of rivalry, 
the interest which the American Bible Society takes, in common with itself 
in South America; and will, most cordially bid that institution God speed. 
The work is more than sufficient for the United energies of both Societies,” 

Home Concenns.—A sub-committee of the Society, on. visiting Jarrow 
Colliery, found the population to amount to 1644, 877 of whom could read; 

yet there were 60 families wholly destitute of the Scriptures; an Auxiliary 
as been formed there. 

In the western parts of Inverness and Ross, all the Scriptures found ex- 
isting, are in the proportion of one copy of the Bible for every eight persons 
above the age of eight years. 

The Irish Society in Dublin, for promoting education through the medi- 
um of the Irish language, have had considerable openings for diffusing 
the New Testament in the vernacular character, and 1560 copies have been 
voted to it. Inone letter, the Rev. Robt Daly, the Secretary, writes: “ The 
demands, upon opening new schools, are every day increasing.” And, in 
another letter, he says, “ If you only send us 500, we shall be forced to trou- 
ble you again almost immediately. In fact they will be allappropriated before 
they arrive. There is a great door and effectually opened, and we may in- 
deed add, there are many adversaries.” The Irish Old Testament in that 
character is nearly finished ; 5000 extra copies of Genesis and Exodus have 
been printed. 

The number of Bibles issued by the Hibernian Bible Society the past 
year, was 17,391; and 17,955 Testaments. The number distributed in Ire- 
land, during the same period, by different Societies, is stated at not less than 
90,000 

The number of Auxiliaries, Branches and Associations, added to the B, 
and F. Society was 72, 

The receipts amounted to £80,239 11s. 2d. Issues of Bibles from the De. 
pository, 294,006 ; being a larger amount than that of any preceding year. 
Whole number issued since the formation of the Society, 4,593,395. 
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BRIEP ILLUSTRATION. 
. THE CONSISTENCY OF TWO PASSAGES. 


Bow. ix, 22. What if God, willing to shew his wrath, and to make bis 
power known, endured with mach long-suffering the vessels of wrath 
fitted to destruction. 

2 Pet. iii, 9. The Lord is not slack concerning his promise, as some 
men count slackness; but is long-suffering to us-ward, not willing that any 
should perish; but that all should come to repentance. 


WutLz we are searching the scriptures, if two passages ap- 
pear to disagree with each other, we have much greater rea- 
son to doubt the correctness of our views, than to admit the 
reality of this. difference, The spirit, by whom prophets and 
apostles were inspired, is emphatically the Spirit of Truth, 
and truth is always consistent with itself. The design of 
revelation is one; the manifestation to intelligent creatures of 
the divine glory; that is, the greatness and the excellency of 
the attributes of the Deity. While the design and the object 
are one, the means of accomplishing this purpose are various; 
though as they are all embraced in this design, and all tend 
to this ultimate object, they are perfectly consistent with 
themselves. The creation of the universe is a grand display 
of this glory; in the work of redemption there is a display still 
more grand and sublime. In this there isa more complete 
exhibition of the divine perfections, than in the work of crea- 
tion. Redemption, considered as a system, embraces a great 
variety of parts, all in perfect harmony, and all converging 
to the same point. Each of the attributes of God must be 
seen through those objects which are adapted to the purpose. 
Wisdom and power are seen in the creation and government 
of inanimate matter; goodness, in the existence and enjoyment 
of animate creatures; justice, chiefly, if not exclusively, “in 
the government of intelligent beings; mercy and forbearance, 
in those alone who are guilty; and none can be guilty but ra- 
tional creatures. Inevery act of the Moral Governor the ex- 
ercise of justice is indispensably necessary; not so, however, 
with mercy and forbearance: these are favors which the guilty 
have no right to claim, and which God is under no obligation 
to bestow. This truth will be the key to the meaning of the 
two passages of scripture, now under consideration; and by as- 
certaining the meaning of each separately, their perfect har- 
mony will appear. | | 

Peter is warning those to whom»he wrote to guard against 
the dangerous influence of those scoffers, who, it was foretold, 
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should make their appearance in the last days. ‘These in 
their wilful ignorance, seemed to view the Moral Governor as 
elevated but by a few degrees above human beings. They as- 
cribed to him the mutability of man. Having made a prom- 
ise, with a real intention at the moment, of carrying it into 
complete effect, the lapse of time, or the occurrence of subse- 
quent events, had so changed his views and intentions, that 
he bad become slack, or indifferent respecting the fulfilment of 
his promise. Peter, with his accustomed zeal, assures them 
that this was a groundless and dangerous delusion. If the 
world is not destroyed, it is not because the Lord is less dis- 
pleased with its iniquity, than when his threatening was pro- 
claimed. If bold transgressors escape the punishment they 
deserve, it is not because he is so changed that he can hear 
with approbation, or even with indifference, the scoffing blas- 
phemy of their tongues. The Lord 1s not slack concerning his 
promise, as some men count slackness. No reasons for delay 
have occurred to his mind which were not clearly perceived 
when the promise was made. Purposes are to be answered 
by this delay, amply sufficient to justify it in the counsels of 
infinite wisdom. ‘Througt this delay the forbearance of God 
is exercised towards those who deserve instant and eternal 
death; and being thus exercised, the glory of this perfection is 
displayed, in the most wonderful degree, to the view of intel- 
ligent creatures. The very breath which these scoffing rebels 
employ in blaspheming, is in the hands of that God whose 
wrath they provoke, and whose majesty they dare to insult. 
But if transgressors were thus cut off; if punishment was thus 
connected with crime; no time would be given for repentance; 
and without repentance no sinner could be saved, no vessel of 
mercy could be prepared; and that glory with which they are 
to fill the city of God would never be reflected. The Lord is 
therefore long-suffering tous-ward, not willing that any should 
perish; but that all should come to repentance. 

Paul is warning his countrymen, his kinsmen according to 
the flesh, of their danger. He weeps over their obstinate 
blindness with distress as deep and as real. as is that of a 
mother, resigning her only and beloved child to the grave. 
He judges of their present obduracy and their danger from 
what his cwn formerly were. As you are now doing, so f 
did once wish myself accursed from Christ. So fully persua- 
ded was I that he was a vile impostor, I feared not, I dared 
his anathema. He trembled in every nerve under the convic- 
_ tien that his brethren were about to be cut off from all their 
4 privileges. and made the monuments of the divine displeasure 
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against that incorrigible wickedness which crucified, and 
now perseveres in rejecting the Messiah; and his warning, 
entreaties and invitations are given with an earnestness pro- 
duced by the fear that it might be the very last moment when 
such efforts could avail them any thing. To enforce his 
warnings he refers to the case of Pharaoh, who had received 
the very treatment which he apprehended was about to be 
given to them. Their former privileges would furnish no 
shield against the judgments with which they are now threat- 
ened. It was their abuse of these privileges which had filled 
up the measure of their iniquity, which marked out this as 
the moment of their destruction, and gave peculiar severity 
to those judgments which they had now reason to expect. 
Former kindness, continued through successive ages, furnish- 
ed no security that they would not now be visited with deserv- 

ed punishment. All this they might learn from the case of 
Pharaoh. God had shewn great kindness to him, in raising 
him to the throne of Egypt, the most celebrated kingdom of 
antiquity; during a life of hardened rebellion, had exercised 
towards him much long-suffering and patience; and yet vis- 
ited him, at the appointed time, with the most exemplary pun- 
ishment, for a loud and impressive warning to all suhsequent 
ages. The boldness with which he transgressed and even 
defied the God of heaven; the wantonness with which he per- 
verted and abused the divine forbearance, proved that he was 
incorrigible, a vessel of wrath fitted for destruction, and for 
nothing but destruction. The best purpose, therefore, that he 
could answer was, to be held up as a beacon of warning to 
the world; thatothers, lest they should meet his doom, might 
be restrained from imitating his example. God was, there- 
fore, willing, and even determined that he should answer this 
purpose; and with this view, to shew his wrath and make his 
power known through him. Hence, he endured with much 


long- suffering all his provocations till that crisis should ar- 


rive which would most clearly display the justice of the stroke, 
and when that stroke would be calculated to produce the very 
best effects on all successive generations. 

From this running comment on the two passages, no incon- 
sistency appears between them. Nor will any appear from a 
more critical examination of the words in the two passages. 
The chief, if not the only difficulty, is found in ascertaining the 
true meaning of the term, willing, used by both the Apostles, 
expressing the will, or the purpose of God. ‘The words, in the 
original, are not the same, though rendered by the same, ‘in 
the current version. The word used by Paul is, SeA@v; 
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that by Peter is, GovAouevos. We are not sure that this was 
intended to convey any material difference of meaning. The 
will, or purpose of God, as it regards himself, is the same, 
whether it relates to the creation of a world, the rise and 
fall of an empire, or the fall of a sparrow. Yet, as the 
knowledge of his designs is revealed to us by the use of human 
language, our safest way to gain this knowledge is, to un- 
derstand the words in their ordinary acceptation. If there 
is a difference in the meaning of the two words it is probably 
this; the word used by Paul expresses more nearly than the 
other, the idea which we would convey by the term, inclina- 
tion, or passion, or that will which may be referred to the 
heart, or affections, as its origin. The other, used by Peter, 
expresses that will, or decision, which is the result of counsel 
and deliberation, and may be referred to the understanding, 
as its origin. There are two passages in which both these 
words occur, giving weight to this probability. Mat. i, 19. 
Joseph being a just man, and not willing pn SeAov, to make 
her a public example, was minded bovanOy, to put her away 
privately. His inclination, or his affections would not permit 
him toexpose Mary to public reproach; he, therefore, deliber- 
ated what to do, and he determined, or was minded, to put 
her away privately. Father, said the suffering Saviour, 
if thow be willing « 6ovdAet, remove this cup from me: never- 
theless, not my will, ScAnua uov, bul thine be done. If it be 
consistent with the designs of thy wisdom; but let not my will 
arising from inclination, or a desire to obtain reliéf from suf- 
fering, prevail against the counsels of thy wisdom. If this 
difference of meaning be admitted to have any foundation, 
it will add force, propriety and harmony to the words used 
in the two passages. 

Peter is speaking of the greatest work of God; the sal- 
vation of sinners, through the redemption that is in Christ; 
Paul of a subordinate measure, intended to promote the same 
great end. The whole plan of redemption, embracing all 
its parts, all its successive and subordinate means, is ar- 
ranged after the counsels of infinite wisdom. If, however, 
we are permitted to think and to speak of this plan after the 
manner of men. the whole plan is worthy of more wisdom, 
more solemn deliberation, than one of its subordinate meas- 
ures. The wisdom is infinite in both; but the display of 
this wisdom is more clearly, and more forcibly made in the 

and design, than in any one of the parts embraced in that 
Sesiget The skill of an Architect is more clearly seen in the 
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design of an elegant building, than in supplying one of the 
minor parts; though it is the same skill that is employed in 
both cases. The parts are subservient to the design; of 
course, the design is first in importance. Every part, every 
subordinate measure. is in perfect accordance with that plan 
by which they are embraced. -The two Apostles, therefore, 
are in perfect harmony with each other. ‘The one speaks of 
the great design; the other, of a subordinate measure, in- 
tended to promote the great end. Both are the result of the 
same wisdom; and both are according to the divine will. 

Peter assures us that the Lord ts not willing that any shauld 
perish, but that all should come to repentance. For the know!l- 
edge of this important truth we are indebted entirely to the 
Bible. Whatever the material universe may teach us of the 
wisdom, goodness and power of God, it does not teach us the 
knowledge of the Saviour, of mercy and forbearance, of the 
pardon of sin. This revelation assures us that no human be- 
ing can or will perish unless he is guilty; this guilt is the con- 
sequence of sin; and sin is the transgresswn of the law; that 
is, the will of God made known, as the great rule by which all 
should be governed. Now, it is impossible, even for man, 
much more so for the Great Jehovah, to will, and not to will, 
to command and forvid, the same thing, at the same time. 
But God does positively and clearly forbid all sin; and by all 
the authority implied in creating power, in preserving care, 
in infinite majesty, goodness aad purity command: all men 
to obey his will, as far as the knowledge of it is placed 
within their reach. Therefore, in this solemn prohibition, 
he has declared his unwillingness that any, by the commis- 
sion of sin, should become guilty, without which they cannot 
perish. 

Perhaps it will be said that this does not suit our case, for 
every human being is already involved in guilt. Admitted ; 
the melancholy fact cannot be denied. This is a truth on 
which the whole plan of redemption is based, and from which 
it derives its importance and its glory. There are two facts, 
belonging to the Christian system, by which the will of God, 
respecting sinners, is clearly made known. The one is, the 
death of Christ, on account of which God can be just, and yet 
justify the sinner who believeth in this Saviour. By this 
death an atonement is made for sin, the merit of which is lite- 
rally infinite, and therefore sufficient for the whole world. 
As far, and as widely as the gospel extends over the whole 
earth, these glad tidings are proclaimed; and all men are 
called, invited, and even commanded to believe in the Lord Je- 
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‘sus Christ that they may be saved. It was in obedience to 
the will of God that this atonement’was made, and that this 
knowledge of it is communicated to the world. Through this 
fact, accompanied as it is, with these calls, invitations*and 
commands to believe, God declares that he is not willing that 
any should perish. He commands all men every where to 
repent and believe the gospel; which, if they do, they shall 
never perish. As he is not willing that any should reject the 
Saviour, he is not willing that any should suffer the conse- 
quence of this rejection. 

The other fact to which we refer, is the forbearance of God. 
The moment the soul is chargeable with guilt, that moment it 
becomes obnoxious to the struke of divine justice. If, how- 
ever, this stroke should fall the moment itis deserved, no flesh 
should be saved. But the Lord 1s long-suffering to us-ward. 
This long-suffering is the only fact, the only proof, with which 
the inspired apostle accompanies his declaration, that the Lord 
is not willing that any should perish. In his view, it would 
seem this alone was sufficient, ‘This forbearance is not exer- 
cised without design ; there is some purpose to be answered 
by it; a purpose, too, which is, in all respects, worthy of God. 
in most cases, (for there are certainly some exceptions) the 
purpose is, that time may be given for repentance. Every 
day, and every hour, therefore, that the sinneris spared, fur- 
nishes additional proof to him, that the Lord has no pleasure 
in his death; but that he should turn and live. 

A more instructive instance of the divine goodness and wis- 
dom, in the exercise of forbearance, cannot easily be found 
than is furnished in the case of Saul of Tarsus. If ever there 
was aman in human view, on whose head the destructive 
lightning of heaven should have fallen, it was on the head of 
that man. His professed object was to exterminate the infant 
church, and obliterate from the face of the earth the very name 
of Jesus, except as an object of hatred and deep execration. 
But through the long-suffering of God, this very man became 
a monument of redeeming mercy, the zealous and able advo- 
cate of the faith which once he destroyed, and one of the most 
laborious and successful ministers of the gospel. Justice 
would have been glorified in-his destruction ; the richer glories 
of merey and forbearance, together with that of justice, are 
displayed in his salvation. Such, in general, is the design of 
God in waiting with all who bear the gospel; not that they 
might continue in sin, but that they might repent and be saved. 

It was intimated above that there were some exceptions from 

‘this general rule, that forbearance was exercised to give time 
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for repentance. Pharaoh, to whose case the Apostle Paul 
refers, 1s one of these exceptions. He is abandoned by the 
Spirit and mercy of God to judicial hardness of heart and im- 
penitence. No judgments will ever deter him from the love 
of sing no kindness will soften him into genuine contrition. 
He never will be a vessel of mercy. Why, then, was he not 
cut off at the very moment when he became thus incorrigible ? 
He was preserved for a time in his elevated station, for a wise 
and a good purpose. If he will uot answer one purpose, he 
gan be made to answer another. If the potter finds that the 
mass of clay in his hands, will not make a vessel to honor, he 
can make of it a vessel to dishonor, and it will still be aseful. 
If Pharaoh will not display the glory of divine mercy by his 
repentance, he shall exhibit the glory of divine jastice in his 
destruction. His life and his death shall give loud and im- 
pressive warning to the world. That this warning might be 
adapted to produce the very best effect, the Lord is willing 
to endure with much long-suffering this vessel of wrath, until the 
moment should arrive when all the circumstances of his death 
should furnish the most signal and terrific display of the wrath 
and the power of God. Had not this forbearance been exercis- 
ed; had he-been cut off atthe moment when he became incorri- 
gible ; the same wrath and power would have been displayed, 
but not in the same degree ; of course, they would not have 
been calculated so well to answer the purpose. If it be right 
to give warning to sinners, it is equally right to give as much 
interestas possible to this warning. It is evident that the cir- 
cumstances which accompanied tie death of Pharaoh are much 
better calculated to arrest the attention and alarm the fears of 
others, than if he had been cut off at an earlier period, and in a 
more private manner. This could easily have been effected ; 
the most contemptible insect could have occasioned his death, 
as it did his arrogance. The murrain or the boil might have 
been the executors of the divine mandate. The hail might 
have smitten him; or the hand which smote his first born, 
could as easily have Jaunched his spirit into eternity. But 
that power which could have crushed him with instant death 
is employed in shielding him from every disaster, until 
that moment, marked out by infinite wisdom for this purpose, 
shallarrive. Ato former period would there have been such 
a concurrence of circumstances and events as that which sig- 
nalized his death, and gave one of the most terrfic displays of 
dis ine indignation which the worl ‘ever witnessed. Therefore 
although it required much long-suffermg, yet the Lord was wil- 
ling to bear with all his provoc.aions, and even to uphold him, 
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till all these circumstances and events should proclaim the mo- 
ment of destruction. ‘The warning is to sound till the end of 
time. The millions, in every age, who shall read the Bible, 
will learn from the doom of Pharaoh the danger of abusing the 
patience and provoking the displeasure of Jehovah. 

The ultimate design is the same, with which the forbearance 
mentioned by both the Apostles, is exercised ; though the 
more immediate effects of it are different. According to Pe- 
ter, those towards whom it is exercised are to understand it 
as giving them time for repentance, that thus they may not 
perish. It conveys no such expression to Pharaoh, whose re- 
formation, through the hardness of bis heart, is now impossible. 
Forbearance is notintended to give him time for repentance; but 
to give the greater interest and effect to that warning which 
his example proclaims, as widely as the Bible extends, to a 
sinful world. ‘Thus the will of God. mentioned in both pas- 
sages, is the same; the salvation of sinners. And thus we 
see that, instead of the least shadow of inconsistency between 
our two inspired writers, they are united in the most perfect 


harmony. HERMEN. 


REQUEST OF A LAYMAN. 


Mr Eprror, [ am a plain man and no bigot in religion or 
politics. In this age of party names and party feelings and 
party prejudices, I have striven with all my might—and I 
think—successfully, to keep my mind free—and not suffer it to 
be enslaved or darkened by the blinding power of party or 
sectarian zeal, on any subject. I have thus far passed along 
my journey unnoticed and in peace, a silent spectator of the 
things to be seen on the stage of life, with no desire to be 
a conspicuous actor. I endeavor to viewevery party in church 
and state and every subject with unjaundiced eyes, and to think 
of them as I ought to think, impartially. And though Ido not 
seek to be conspicuous—and have no wish to write my name 
among the stars—yet I strive to do my duty as a christian to- 
ward God and man. 

With feelings and views just such as I have expressed, I 
have the following request which I wish you to offer to the gentle- 
men who write for your interesting Magazine; that they will lay 
before me and your numerous readers a brief but clear view of 
Preshyterianism—and shew us how the doctrines and govern- 
ment and discipline of the Presbyterian Church are adapted to 
our Republican feelings and Institutions, and suited to secure 
the religious rights, and promote the peace and holiness of the 
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wembers of this church, and at the same time te accelerate the 
great cuuse of christianity in the world, 

Now Lam aware that some may uncharitably think from 
the nature of my request--that Z am a rigid sectarian and of 
course bigoted. It is notso, Mr Editor, a man can surely havea 
preference for one church—and at the same time see, acknowl- 
edge and approve whatever is excellent in the externals and cha- 
racter of another. Now thisis just my case: I ama member of 
the Presbyterian Church; but I was not educated a presbyteri- 
an. [joined this church because [ thought its rules and govern- 
ment and ordinances were better suited to promote holiness 
and the cause of our common christianity, than those of any 
other church. ‘This is the ground of my preference—a prefer- 
ence founded, not on education, or taste—but on principle. 
And while I feel this preference, I am not blind to the excel- 
lencies of others. Lrejoice to meet with my brethren of other 
denominations around their own altars and at the table of our 
common Lord ; and I thank God that He gives success to others 
as well as to my own church in their labors to extend his king- 
dom on earth. 

It is the known duty of the christian to imitate his Lord 
and Master in **doing good ;”?—of course he ought to join that 
church where he can do the greatest good: in other words 
where he can most effectually promote the cause of truth and 
holiness in the world. Now when it is clearly shown--as I 
think it may be--that the rules and means of grace, in the 
Presbyterian church harmonize with the gospel, and from their 
adaptation to the state of things, to our feelings and the princi- 
ples of our nature, tend most directly to promote this cause ; in 
one word if christians are enlightened to see from the nature 
of things—that there is a fitness in these rules and means, to 
promote the great object in view, they will consider it their 
privilege and duty to combine their influence and be united 
with this branch of the church. 

It is not, Mr Editor, to make sectarians—but to make en- 
lightened christians, that I wish to see this subject illustrated 
in your excellent work. I hope that some one qualificd 
for the task will shew plainly without the parade of hypothe- 
sis; Ist, that the leading principles in the government of the 
Presbyterian Church are drawn from the scriptures; 2d, that its 
rules and discipline drawn from the same source are so adapt- 
ed to our nature as to promote peace and holiness and to ex- 
tend the influence and accelerate the progress of Christ’s 
kingdom in the world ;—3d, that these rules harmonize with 
our feelings and are suited to the structure of society in this 
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country, and are also adapted to promote the interests of useful 
learning, a knowledge of those arts and sciences which in any 
way exalt or meliorate the condition of man.—-I would not 
presume to dictate in what order or manner this subject should 
be taken up; but I throw out these hints merely to show on 
what topics I need light : and other readers, I find, are as de- 
sirous of information as IT am. I hope therefore that you will 
make my request and inquiries known to those who are able 
and ready to answer them. Yours, &c. 
A LAYMAN. 


S eeeeeiiemmeal 
—_——— 


THB GOSPEL MINISTRY ENTITLED TC SUPPORT. 
A SERMON BY THE LATS REV. MATTHEW LYLE. 


‘Even so hath the Lord ordained, that they which preach the gospel 
should live of the gospel.”—1 Corinthians ix, 14. 


In every well regulated society, different persons must 
pursue different occupations, and engage in different employ- 
ments; either adopting the course suggested by their own in- 
clination, or entering into responsible stations in compliance 
with the will of others. that they may promote the welfare of 
the community. ‘That the blessings of civilized society may 
be enjoyed, civil government, under some form, must neces- 
sarily exist ; laws must be enacted, and when necessary, ex- 
ecuted, that crimes may be prevented or punished, that virtue 
may be encouraged and rewarded ; and, however, the forms 
of government may differ, in regard to the liberty and securi- 
ty they ensure to the citizens, or subjects generally, in some 
things all kinds of civil government aresimilar. Laws must 
be made whether the government be monarchical or republi- 
can—and there is the same necessity for executing as for en- 
acting laws. Now that laws may be made and executed, 
ihere must be different duties assigned to different individuals 
under every species of civil government. Some must have 
authority to make laws—others to execute them; and all must 
ve bound to obey the laws which are enacted. The subject 
who obeys the laws, is entitled to the protection of the govern- 
ment, and every individual is entitled to a reward proportion- 
ed to the public benefits he is instrumental in procuring.— 
Now inassigning the emoluments of office to the different persons 
employed in making or in executing the laws, a principle 
seems to have been adopted which regards mental qualities 
as of much greater importance, and worthy of much more 
liberal remuneration, than mere bodily strength. As the da- 
ties to be performed by persons occupying public stations 
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generally require that unyielding integrity and strength of 
mind, which secure public confidence, so, in most cases, addi- 
tiunal qualifications are demanded, which can only be obtain- 
ed by the sacrifice of much time, and toil, and expense. Sta- 
tions which demand these qualifications, ought to promise a 
reasonale compensation for the sacrifices which have been 
made by those who are invited to occupy them. ‘To say, that 
they who promote the interests of the commonwealth are en- 
titled to a reward proportioned to the benefits derived from 
them, is only saying in other terms that, justice should take 
place. Hence all men concur in the sentiment that they 
who enact wise laws for the purpose of restraining the lawless 
passions of men, and they who execute those laws, ought to 
be rewarded as public benefactors, although their efforts serve 
only to restrain, not to eradicate the evils that disturb the 
peace of society. Now if they who impose a partial restraint 
on the lawless passions of evil doers, and thus diminish the 
quantity of human woe, are justly reckoned public benefac- 
tors ; if men could be found, furnished with the means neces- 
sary to effect a thorough reformation in society, and possess- 
ing a disposition to employ those means zealously and perse- 
veringly, for the diffusion of virtue and happiness amongst 
their fellow-men, justice would certainly assign to this class 
of public benefactors, a reward graduated by the benefits pro- 
cured from their agency, and the sacrifices necessarily made 
by them, in the promotion of the cause of virtue and happiness 
amongst men. 

The evils arising from human depravity, which have iu 
every age employed the wisdom of the wise, and the efforts of 
the benevolent, in devising and executing plans for their re- 
moval; and which have, in spite of all human laws, continued 
to degrade and destroy the human family, have not been dis- 
regarded by the Supreme Ruler of the universe. We are as- 
sured that he has no delight in the death of a sinner; that his 
wisdom has been employed in devising a plan for the cancel- 
ling of human guilt—for the restoration of rebellious men to 
the favor and image of their Maker; and for the entire remo- 
val of all those evils which human laws have so long, in vain, 
attempted to restrain. The word of God unfolds this wonder- 
ful device. He whose laws men had broken, and He only, 
could afford any satisfactory information in regard to the pos- 
sibility of forgiveness, or respecting the terms on which his 
rebellious creatures might venture to hope for the enjoyment 
of his forfeited favor. That mankind may be informed of the 
divine purpose respectiog their salvation, God hath appoint, 
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ed that his word shall be preached, to every creature; for by 
‘the foolishness of preaching he saves believers ;” and «the 
Lord hath ordained that they who preach the gospel, should 
live of the gospel.” 

We approach the discussion of this unpopular subject, in 
compliance with the request of the Presbytery; this we state 
merely for the information of this audience, and not as an 
apology. It would be injurious to you to entertain a suspi- 
cion, that you would not willingly hear any duty which is en- 
joined in the sacred volume, explained and enforced ; it would 
be degrading to us to shun a declaration of the counsel of 
God, to secure the approbation or favor of man. We beseech 
you then to hear patiently what may be advanced from the 
Holy Scriptures and from reason in support of the claim of 
those who preach the gospel. 

The Apostle Paul, as we discover in the passage connected 
with our text, considered the practice under the levitical law, 
as authority in the case now before us. * Do ye not know, 
that they which minister about holy things, live of the things 
of the temple; and they which wait at the altar, are pa: takers 
with the altar. Now though the types and ceremonies of the 
ancient dispensation, have long ago answered their intended 
purpose and passed away; though there are no longer priests, 
nor oblations, an altar, a temple, nor sacrifices, God has yet 
a visible church in the world, in which the gospel ordinances 
are to be administered 5 christian discipline maintained ; his 
word preached, and prayer and praise offered up to him in 
the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. In these services, the 
ministers of the gospel are to be as exclusively and fully oc- 
cupied, as were the priests of old, in the services of the tem- 
ple. These circumstances naturally suggest the propriety of 
the regulation mentioned in the text, which, when read with 
the context, shews, that the Lord hath ordained that provi- 
sion should be made for the support of those who preach the 
gospel, such as was made under the ancient dispensation for 
those who ministered at the altar. What that provision was, 
it will not be difficult to ascertain, so far as may be necessa- 
ry on the present occasion. A twelfth part of the population 
had assigned to them, a tenth part of the prodace of the land, 
with certain cities and their suburbs, besides a part of the of- 
ferings of the Lord. With this provision the ministers of the 
sanctuary were exempt from anxious cares respecting their 
temporal subsistence, and at the same time not exalted above 
their brethren so as to excite pride, or tempt them to neglect 
the duties of their spiritual calling, Thus, they that preach 
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the gospel should live by the gospel. We plead not the causo 
of sinecures. Our text cannot be wrested to support their 
claim. No! «If any man will not work, let him not eat,’’ 
whether he be an officer in the church, or a private member. 
Nor do we entertain the opinion that the interests of the 
church, or of the clergy themselves, would be advanced by 
making the latter rich. We entertain a partiality for the 
opinion of the church to which we belong, on this, as well as 
on other subjects. A part of the form of a Call which is to 
be presented to a minister of our denomination by the people 
over whom he is about to exercise the pastoral office, is in 
these words, « That you may be free from worldly cares and 
avorations, we promise you.”? &c. The congregation that 
adopts this formula, must consider themselves obligated to 
keep their pastor free from worldly cares and avocations.— 
Let this be done, and we ask for nothing more. 

That the Lord Jesus Christ intended that they who preach 
the gospel, should live of the gospel, is manifest, from the in- 
structions which he gave to the first heralds of the cross. He 
who said, and it was done; who commanded and it stood 
fast; He who by a single volition could obtain, from the bot- 
tom of the sea, the sum demanded of him as a tribute to the 
government, could with equal ease and in a similar way have 
supported the messengers of his grace. Butinstead of recur- 
ring to miracles to supply their wants, he told them that « the 
laborer was worthy of his reward; and that they might place 
their entire dependence for support on the justice and liberal- 
ity of those amongst whom they should be called to labor, he 
commanded them to «take neither purse nor scrip for their 
journey, nor two coats apiece; when they entered intoa town 
or city, they were only to ascertain who amongst its inhabi- 
tants was worthy to receive them, and there to remain, eat- 
ing and drinking such things as should be set before them.” 
And who will suppose that the host of an apostle was not am- 
ply remunerated for his hospitality, by the society of such a 
guest? As he that invited himself to the house and to the 
table of Zacheus, carried his reward with him, the reward of 
salvation; so his ministers, though earthen vessels have often 
conveyed the treasures of divine grace, to the souls and to the 
families of those who have opened their doors for their recep- 
tion. But the example of the Apostle Paul seems to be _re- 
garded by some, with more favor than the doctrine of the text. 
No sooner is the subject of a minister’s salary introduced, than 
the recollection is revived, that Paul «preached the gospel to 
the Corinthians freel7.”’ 
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But had Paul considered it improper, for those who preach 
the gospel to live by their office, would he have taken wages 
of other churches, to enable him for particular reasons, to 
preach the gospel to the Corinthians freely? That Paul la- 
bored under no conscientious scruples of this kind, is evident 
from his own words addressed to the Corinthians at the very 
time they were enjoying his gratuitous labors, «If we have 
sown unto you spiritual things, it is a faght matter if we shall 
reap your carnal things.” The compensation given by the 
churches to those whose spiritual labors they enjoyed, how- 
ever ample that compensation might be, was in the estimation 
of the Apostle a small matter, in comparison with the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, of which christians are made par- 
takers, through the instrumentality of the gospel of Christ 
preached among them. 

Do you discover any thing praiseworthy in the proceedings 
of the Corinthian church, in reference to the ministrations of 
St Paul among-t them? Is their example worthy of imita- 
tion? Is it of good report that a church enjoying a portion 
of wealth, not inferior, perhaps, to that possessed by any 
neighboring society, compelled a minister who was manifest- 
ly commissioned from heaven, to labor with his own hands, 
or to rely on the charity of others for his daily bread; while 
he preached the gospel to them with the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven? Is it from this part of the sacred records, that 
encouragement is taken, to exclaim against ministers of the 
gospel who derive a support from the people to whom they 
preach? Such exclamations are not more contrary to the 
principles of justice and humanity, than they are to the spirit 
and meaning of this portion of the word of God. To indulge 
a disposition to reproach and vilify a gospel minister, who 
receives from the people of his charge, any pecuniary compen- 
sation for his labors, is not a new, nor a very uncommon oc- 
currence. Christians are scarcely permitted to do what they 
please with their own property ; to give to the man who 
serves them in the gospel, that compensation which they judge 
him entitled to, and for which they consider themselves amply 
remunerated by his labors, for their good and for the good of 
their families. 

The fact, that God has instituted a Gospel Ministry would 
seem to be a sufficient corroboration of the doctrine we have 
advanced. Has he called men to officiate as ministers of his 
gospel? Has he precluded them from all other occupations 
and pursuits, by which a livelihood might be obtained?) They 
must then either derive a support from his extraordinary in- 
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terference to preserve their garments unimpaired, and to give 
them bread from heaven; or they must receive a support 
from those for whom they labor; for it cannot be supposed 
that God intended that all ministers of the gospel should beg 
orstarve. What would be thought of a government, which 
would select men to fill au office of the highest responsibility, 
and require of them the performance of duties demanding their 
whole time and their best energies, not only without making 
any compensation for their services, or provision for their 
support, but actually prohibiting them from receiving a sup- 
port when offered to them? A case of this sort has never oc- 
curred under the most cruel despotism ; and shall it be deem- 
ed possible under the government of God? 

Apostate man must expect indeed to earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow; but while he labors, he may cherish tho 
hope that his labors shall not be in vain, Under the opera- 
tion of a kind providence, the necessaries of life are attained 
by men of every rank, and of every occupation, provided they 
prosecute the business of their calling with diligence. And is 
the sacred office the only lawful calling in which men are to 
labor without bread?) Has God left his messengers of mercy 
to beg or perish, while men of every other description live by 
their labors? This cannot be believed; we must therefore 
believe that he «hath ordained that they who preach the gos- 
pel should live of the gospel.” 

The appointments of heaven are always equitable, and io 
most cases there is no difficulty found in justifying the ways 
of God, to reasonable men. We are apprehensive of no diffi- 
culty in the case under discussion. We address ourselves to 
Presbyterians, and remark that the qualifications required by 
the Presbyterian Church, of those whom she acknowledges as 
her spiritual guides and instructors, make it necessary that 
about ten years of their youth should be spent in the pursuit 
of literary, scientific, and theological attainments. Durin 
this period, a young man might. by the labor of his hands, lay 
a foundation for future independence; but a candidate for the 
gospel ministry, instead of adding to his funds, generally 
spends the last cent of his patrimony, and finds this insuffi- 
cient to carry him through his preparatory studies. Atlength, 
however, his preparatory studies have been completed; you 
hear him preach; and from the evidence he gives of his piety 
and aptness te teach you call him to be your pastor. In your 
estimation of his salary, will you pay no regard to the sacri- 
fices he has made, in preparing himself for the services which 
you expect from him? you see his classmates, who confessed 
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him to be their equal, perhaps, their superior in literary 
acquirements, one at the Bar, another in the Senate, receiv- 
ing from their fellow-citizens the tribute of applause due to 
their talents and patriotism, and a salary sufficient to reim- 
burse all their previous expenditures, and to place them and 
their families in affluent circumstances during life. Allagree 
that this is as it should be. No murmur is heard from any 
reflecting citizen respecting the emoluments of office bestowed 
on those who serve the commonwealth. But when equal tal- 
ents are devoted to the spiritual interests of mankind, talents 
acquired with equal toil and at the expense of equal sacrifices, 
how different is the general sentiment in reference to the 
reward to be bestowed? How others may attempt to account 
for this fact, we know not; to us it appears a very singular 
occurrence, unless we admit, that the health of the body, civil 
liberty, and the security of their property, are considered by 
men generally as objects of much greater importance, than 
those which pertain to the salvation of the sonl. Under the 
influence of this opinion, it cannot be thought strange that men 
are disposed to give to their family physician, or to their ad- 
vocate in a civil court, ten times the amount of what they re- 
luctantly surrender, to their spiritual guide and instructor. 
We should not be much surprised in observing occurrences 
of this nature amongst those who are without; but, within the 
church, we may certainly look for better things. Look into 
the Church then, the Presbyterian Church, and see how its 
members remunerate their ministers. Having solemnly 
pledged themselves to preserve them free from worldly cares 
and avocations, how do they redeem that pledge? Not unfre- 
quently, one would be tempted to suppose, either that the ora- 
cles of God bad not been consulted at all on this subject, or if 
consulted, that their meaning had been entirely mistaken.— 
How many ministers of the gospel are there within the limits 
of this Presbytery, who live free from worldly cares and avo- 
cations? Perhaps we should rather ask, How many must ac- 
tually starve, did they depend implicitly on their stipulated 
salary, for subsistance? Will one, two, or three hundred dol- 
lars, supply a minister of the gospel, with a growing family, 
with all the necessaries of life; and preserve him from anxiety 
respecting the comfort of those who are dear to him as his 
own life; and for whose temporal comfort he must either pro- 
vide, or be considered worse than an infidel? Would youhave 
supposed, after all the clamor that has been raised against the 
Presbyterian clergy, on account of their enormous salaries, 
that one of the most popular of that body has labored for about 
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thirty years as the pastor of a numerous congregation, receiv- 
ing for the support of a numerous family the sum of one bun- 
dred dollars per annum? Other cases might be easily adduc- 
ed, to show that many of our congregations have yet to learn 
that “it is more blessed to give than to receive.” Moreover, 
the delay attending the collection of their salaries, and the uncer- 
tainty when they will be recerved, make it necessary, that the 
Pastors of many of your congregations, should look out in 
time, for some more certain means of support. Hence it has 
happened that many of your ministers have been the sehoolmas- 
ters of their neighborhoods. 

This is an employment, honorable, and useful, intimately con- 


nected with the best interests of the rising generation ; an office,’ 


never to be conferred on weak or wicked men. But he whe 
can suppose that the duties of a pastor, and those of an instruc- 
tor of youth in languages and science, can at the same time, be 
faithfully discharged by an individual, has certainly thought 
but little on those subjects. No faithful preacher, or success- 
ful instructor of youth, can be in any danger of adopting such 
an opinion. Can that man * give himself wholly to the work 
of the ministry,” who is necessarily confined five days in the 
week to the laborious employment of instructing children? 
Shall he be expected to bring from his treasures things new, 
as well as old for the edification of a congregation, whose 
avocations scarcely leave him time enough te select a text? 
Can the families included in a district, say, ten miles square, 
be annually visited, the children chatéchised——-marriages sol- 
emnised—funeral rites performed—proper attention paid to 
the sick and the afflicted, and the semi-annual meetings of the 
judicatories of the church be punctually attended; while ten 
months of the year are to be spent in a school? It is impossi- 
ble. The man who is both schoolmaster and pastor, must 
neglect his school or his congregation, or in attempting to ful- 
fil his engagements to both, both will have just cause of com- 
plaint. 

Whilst your ministers are thus compelled to resort to em- 
ployments unconnected with the pastoral office, and to endure 
the perplexities inseparable from such employments; or to 
contract debts, depending on a salary which has been prom- 
ised, but perhaps will never be paid; they generally struggle 
with their embarrassments in silence and unpitied. The de- 
mands of their people are not diminished either in regard to 
the quantity of their pastoral labors, or the character of their 
public discourses. He who has not had time to select a text, 
until the morning of the day, on which he is expected to preach, 
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is required to shew in the pulpit that he is a workman who 
need not to be ashamed. prepared to contend earnestly and suc- 
cessfully for the faith—to convince gainsayers—to comfort the 
feeble-minded, and, in a word, to give to every hearer his 
portion in due season. Your preachers fail to meet these ex- 
pectations. They retire from the pulpit to their closets, grieved 
that their efforts are so ineflicient in so good a cause, and can 
only say in their own behalf, in the presence of Him who 
searches the heart, that they would do more for his honor, and 
for the good of souls, if the parsimony or the avarice of their 
people would permit them to devote themselves exclusively to 
the work of the ministry. 

You will readily perceive, that the preachers are not the 
only sufferers in the case. ‘Their hearers suffer, in a different 
way, it istrue, but not less severely ; for as one has well ob- 
served ‘no sufferings are more severe than those which are 
produced by the reaction of our own sins.”? Miracles have 
ceased. Men are not now qualified by plenary inspiration, 
to declare the counsel of God. On the contrary, his ministers 
have it incharge to “attend to reading and meditation ; to give 
themselves wholly to these things that their profiting may ap- 
pear to all.” Would you have a preacher, therefore, * able 
rightly to divide the word of truth, a workman not needing to 
be ashamed,” you must permit him to pursue the course, pre- 
scribed by the highest authority, in making his preparations for 
the services of the sanctuary; and as reading is an important 
part of that course, he must be able, occasionally, after de- 
fraying other necessary expenses, to buy a book to read. 

if, what we sometimes hear, were indeed true, viz: that 
our candidates for the Gospel Ministry are sent to College that 
they may learn to preach; and if, after they had once become 
masters of that art, no further study or labor were necessary to 
qualify them for the discharge of all pastoral duties ; as their 
labors and expenditures, on that supposition, would be much 
less than they are now found to be; reason would say that 
their salary ought to be, in proportion diminished. Our 
opinion in this case would be similar to that which we would 
entertain respecting men whose preaching costs them nothing. 
The only plausible claim which they can make for compensa- 
tion must rest on the labor which they have sustained in the de- 
livery of their unpremeditated discourses, and in travelling to 
the places where they have been delivered. If justice were invit- 
ed to adjust the claims between such preachers and their hear- 
ers, it would probably decide, that the hearers, having suffered 
most, ought to he first rewarded. 
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We have already solicited your attention to the condition 
of your pastors in regard to their temporal support; we now 
invite you to reflect for a moment on the spiritual condition 
of the people within the limits of this Presbytery. How 
many congregations can be named in which the word of God 
is preached every Sabbath day, and an assiduous attention 
paid, by the pastor, to family visiting, to the chatechising of 
children, and to all the other metbods of religious instruction, 
which we think are conducive to the edification and spiritual 
prosperity of the churches? Few, very few of our congrega- 
tions, are thus favored, and the consequences are such as 
might have been anticipated. Erroneous opinions prevail to 
an alarming extent, even amongst the visible members of the 
church, of whom many yet need to be informed what are the 
first principles of the doctrine of Christ: and as the general 
sentiment is concerned *¢ who will may preach, and what they 
will”? Persons who have adopted no fixed principles on the 
subject of religion, and who are not disposed to the exercise 
of caution in discriminating between the precious and the vile, 
are easily satisfied ; such is the character of parents too gen- 
erally ; and our youth cannot be expected to surpass their 
parents generally, in attention to their spiritual interests.— 
Unchecked, either by precept or example, they grow up in ig- 
norance of religion, and if, through the mercy of God, some 
of them are unexpectedly brought to consider their ways, and 
to ask with solicitude what they must do to be saved; their 
case is calculated to excite the deepest commiseration. Con- 
scious of their ignorance, they apply for instruction to those 
within their reach, whom they have been taught to regard as 
spiritual guides; one says, Lo! here ; and another, Lo! there ; 
so discordant are the opinions expressed, and so contradictory 
the statements given them, that instead of removing their 
doubts and perplexities, the remedies applied tend only to ag- 
gravate the disease. Hence some have sought for relief from 
the terrors of an awakened conscience, in scepticism; others 
have taken refuge in that scheme of religion which appears 
best calculated to foster the pride of man, most congenial to 
his inclinations; to those sentiments which are the natural 
product of depraved human nature, and consequently desire 
no self-denial in their indulgence. Now the only sure remedy 
for these evils, is religious instruction, commencing at an 
early period, and regularly afforded through the successive 
stages of life. This sentiment we are willing to submit to the 
test of actual experiment. Select any congregation that has 
heen blest with the labors of a faithful mivister of the gospel 
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whose circumstances have permitted him to give himself, 
wholly, to the discharge of pastoral duties ; compare the peo- 
ple of his charge, with an equal number in any other part of 
the state, where gospel privileges have not been statedly en- 
joyed; and what will be the result of such a comparison ? 
The conviction will be produced, that human depravity in 
every visible form, which it assumes, is discountenanced and 
checked ; and virtue and human happiness promoted, in exact 
proportion to the means employed for those purposes ; and 
that the faithful preaching of the gospel, with the other means 
which a minister of the gospel is expected to employ, are 
made effectual to convince, to reform, and to save sinners 3 
and by their indirect influence, to raise the standard of morals, 
to restrain the lawless passions, and to diminish the number 
and the enormity of criminal actions. Our politicians, aware 
of the truth of these remarks, hesitate not to say, that our 
republican government owes its existence to the virtue and in- 
telligence, but especially to the virtue of the citizens. In this 
opinion we heartily concur with them, but in reference to the 
best means to be employed, for the promotion of virtue and 
happiness amongst men, we should probably be, not quite so 
unanimous. They can threaten those who break the Jaws 
with fines and forfeitures ; they can point to the prison or the 
penitentiary house; but is there nothing further necessary ? 
is every man to be deemed a good citizen, and sufficiently vir- 
tuous, who escapes the penalties of human laws? Are there 
no villains undetected? No secret crimes committed? Is 
the property of every citizen entirely safe, unguarded, and 
sanlocked? Is his person every where safe from assault, 
and his reputation never assailed by the tongue of the slanderer? 
Nay, are there not a thousand crimes perpetrated daily, in 
defiance of all human laws, which are ruinous to their perpe- 
trators, destructive of public tranquility, unfit to be named, 
and in proportion to the extent of their prevalence, sapping 
the very foundation of the free and happy government of our 
favored country? And O! name it not in Gath; are not the 
very men who are authorised to enact our laws, with those 
who are entrusted with their execution, sometimes found 
amongst the first to set the penalties of the laws at defiance, 
while they live in disobedience to their precepts? And are 
dhese the persons who proclaim, that the virtue of the citizens is 
ithe pillar of our safety, and that if this should totter the whole 
edifice must sink in ruin? While we subscribe to their doc- 
trine we are astonished at their inconsistency, and despair of 
Searning from them any salutary lesson either respecting the 
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nature of virtue, or the best means of promoting it. Whilst 
Legislators and Philosophers are consulted in vain, 


* The Pulpit 
Nust stand acknowledged while the world shall stand, 
The most important and effectual guard, 
Support and ornament of virtue’s cause.” 

So sung one of the sweetest of the British Bards 5 and his 
sentiments are not less true, because clothed in the dress of 
poetry. It is not the province of human wisdom to devise, 
nor of limited power to execute a plan adequate to the remo- 
val of human depravity, and to the restoration of man to the 
forfeited favor of his Creator. He who knew the nature and 
wide extent of our moral disease, has manifested his unsearch- 
able wisdom, in devising an all-suilicient remedy, and has or- 
dained that a preached gospel shal! be the principle and most 
effectual means of its application, When in the wisdom of 
God, the world by wisdoin kuew not God, it pleased him by 
the foolishnes$ of preaching to save them that believed.” To 
the believer the gospel is the power of God and the wisdom of 
God to salvation, and at the same time it is instrumental in 
bringing the sinner to the exercise of that faith whereby he 
obtains a personal interest in all its promised blessings. If 
then virtue is the basis of all our civil institutions 5 the cement 
of society—the one thing needfui to the perpetuity of human 
happiness under every form of civil government, but especially 
ina Republic; it will follow, that every man who is a friend 
to his country, if he be well informed on this subject, will en- 
courage and promote the preaching of the gospel. as far as 
his ability and influence will admit. He will not view the 
herald. of salvation, in the light of a Pauper, who might pre- 
sent a claim on his charity amongst other indigent men, but 
as the messenger of God, as one entitled to his highest esteem, 
for his work’s sake, and to such a portion of the necessaries 
and comforts of life, as may preserve him from anxious caré, 
and permit him to devote himself wholly to the business of his 
holy calling: to the noble employment of saving souls, by the 
means which the Saviour of the world has instituted. Shall 
the lowest officer enployed by your government receive a re- 
ward for his services? Shall your door-keeper live by his 
office? Are you forbidden * to muzzle your ox that treadeth 
out your corn?) And shall the man who comes in his Ma- 
ker’s name, and with his message of mercy to hush a jaring 
world to peace; shall he not live by his office? Is it enough 
to say to him who announces glad tidings of joy to all people, 
«* Be thou warmed and filled ?° : 
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You shudder at the idea of persecution: and the perusal of 
the historic page which is stained with the blood of the mar- 
tyrs, fills you with horror. You can scarcely think it credible 
that men could degenerate into such monsters of cruelty, as 
many of the ancient enemies of the church, and especially of the 
clergy, are said to have been. The tribute of merited respect 
will be rendered to all whé sympathize with suffering humanity. 
The difference, however between ancient persecutors of the 
church of God, and many of the present day who abhor the name 
of persecutors, is, perhaps not quite so great as some would 
suppose. Formerly, the opposers of religion strove to free 
the world of its influence by fire and sword. Its minis- 
ters were spoiled of their goods, their bodies were mutilated 
and confined in loathsome dungeons, or consumed by fire. 
The world is now more enlightened and more humane: they 
are permitted to die a natural death. Ancient martyrs took 
joyfully the spoiling their goods; and their sufferings though 
severe were generally of short duration: by a@ refinement in 
cruelty, some who were considered ringleaders in heresy, 
were doomed to linger out a miserable life, that their tor- 
tures might be prolonged: but generally the fire or the axe 
gave them speedy relief from their anguish, and as speedy an 
admittance into the joy of the Lord. Were it not for the 
precious assurance that God will be with his servants always 
until the end of the world, did they rely on the charity, 
not to say the justice, of those amongst whom they labor; ac- 
tual persecution would not much increase their sufferings, in 
the prospect of poverty and want, and contracted usefulness 
through life. 

The treatment received by the ministers of Jesus Christ, 
whether friendly or the reverse, is considered by him as his 
own personal concernment; and as such, will be rewarded or 
punished in the day of retribution. A cup of water given to 
a disciple will then receive its reward. And did he not say 
to his disciples, «‘He that rejecteth you, rejecteth me, and he 
that rejecteth me, rejecteth him that sent me??? And again, 
¢sIn as much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these, 
ye have done it unto me?” ‘This language must mean some- 
thing; be persuaded to learn its import before the arrival of 
that period, when, it is feared, too many of the preachers of 
the gospel will be constrained to point to the inadequate sup- 
port received from their hearers, as the reason why they shall 
be found to have done so little, in so good a cause. f 

It certainly cannot be thought unreasonable to request 
every hearer of the gospel, to ask himself whether he has 
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done all that he could reasonably have been expected to do, for 
the support of an institution, whose object is, to promote virtue 
and peace and good will among men in this world, and to 
prepare them for happiness, perfect and eternal, in the world 
to come. 

{n prosecuting an inquiry of this nature, keeping in view 
what it must have cost your pastor to acquire the qualifica- 
tions necessary in the station in which you have placed him; 
and what his circumstances must be, that he may fully dis- 
charge his pastoral duties: it must be recollected, that his cir- 
cumstances should enable him to satisfy other claims, besides 
those growing out of his pastoral relation. 

A preacher, according to the scriptures, must be * given to 
hospitality.” His circumstances therefore should be such as 
would permit the exercise of hospitality, without inconveni- 
ence to himself, or his family. He ought to have something 
to spare for the comfortable accommodation of friends, or of 
strangers, who may be induced either by business or friend- 
ship to call at his habitation. 

Further in all charitable designs, especially such as have a 
bearing on the interests of the church of Jesus Christ, minis- 
ters of the gospel are expected to set an example of liberality. 
if your pastor possess the spirit of his station, he will cor- 
dially advocate the numerous benevolent institutions lately 
brought into operation, which are the honor of the present 
age. Shall he aid those institutions in word only? Would 
you have him to say, to the missionary; I pray for your suc- 
cess, and hope thai you will receive food and raiment? To 
the Bible Society may you prosper in your efforts to circulate 
the volume of inspiration, the words of eternal life, through 
every region where sinners dwell; and after the expression of 
those ardent wishes must he incur the suspicion of insincerity 
by adding, «I am sorry that I can only give you my good 
wishes, as an evidence of my concern for your success? How 
must a faithful minister of the gospel feel, whose circumstan- 
ces, not only prevent him from affording any efficient aid to 
institutions devoted to the glory of God, and the good of man- 
kind; bat will certainly induce many to enroll his name in the 
catalogue of those “who say and do not?” Shall your pastor, 
to whom you promise all reasonable «support and encourage- 
ment,’ be placed in circumstances so humiliating, when the 
contribution of a few cents from each member of his congre- 
gation, would probably free him from pecuniary embarrags- 
ment; and induce him to regard with redoubled zeal, the in- 
terests of a people, so careful to guard his reputation, and ad- 
vance his comfort? 
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But when we contend that «they who are taught in the 
word, should contribute to him that teacheth, in all good 
things, we are sometimes reminded, that **wealth is a dan- 
gerous thing to the clergy, and that the most zealous and 
successful laborers in the Lord’s vineyard, have been gener- 
ally found amongst those, who were the least encumbered 
with the riches of this world.” We are fully apprized of the 
truth of these assertions, and hope, that when we say, that 
they who preach the gospel should live by the gospel, we shall 
not be thought advocates for what is either unreasonable or 
dangerous. 

Wealth has indeed proved to be prejudicial to the clergy in 
many instances; and many others besides clergymen, who 
«would Se rich, have fallen inte temptation, and a snare, and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts which drown men in de- 
struction and perdition.””. But when we say that preachers 
should live, we do aot say that they should be rich. What 
we desire, is an exemption from worldly cares and avocations. 
And is property so dangerous to a preacher, that you are 
afraid to trust him with that portion to which he has a claim 
founded on scripture and reason? Are you afraid to trust 
your pastor with the possession of what belongs to him? 
Would you rather disobey the command of God, than pay a 
just debi, lest the man, to whom it is to be paid, should make 
an imprudent use of the sum received. This is a singular 
species of benevolence. Nay, if you have so little confidence 
in the prudence and integrity of your pastor; if you dare not 
give him what is due to bim, and what he must have, to ena- 
ble him to serve you; if sou cannot retain him in your ser- 
vice, without oppressing lim, and injuring your own souls, 
dismiss him immediately; he may possibly find elsewhere a 
people who will neither be afraid, nor unwilling, to afford 
him a reasonable compen-ation for his pastoral labors. 

fn matters of chart/y, it is proper to anticipate the conse- 
quences which will probably resuit from our charitable dona- 
tions; and to inquire, what use, will probably be made of the 
sum charitably given; and to limit or enlarge that sum, as the 
prospect may be favorable or the reverse: but considerations 
of this kind, are not admissible in the payment of our just 
debts. We cancel our bond when the day of payment arrives, 
even when we have every reason to apprehend that the sum 
advanced will encourage the extravagance or intemperance of 
the man to ‘vhom it is paid; and probably be instrumental to 
his ruin. This is his concern; it is ours to comply with our 
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But why is it, that ministers of the gospel are thought to 
be in greater danger from the possession of the comforts of life, 
than other men? Is it because they have been so generally 
accustomed to poverty, that, it is feared a sudden elevation to 
circumstances of ease and plenty, would render them vain. 
Let an experiment then be made with all necessary caution? 
Add to their income a littlh—and*again a little, as they shall 
be found able to bear kind treatment. Commencing with 2 
salary of one or two hundred dollars, you may rise several 
grades before you will rival the annual income of the bishop 
of Durham. Give your pastor a sufficient support, and then 
if he profusely waste what you have given him; or if, having 
received the fleece, he neglects to feed the flock; you may 
justly bring an accusation against him, and without much 
trouble have him dismissed from his pastoral charge, to make 
room for a better man. : 

But there are found, even amongst the ministers of the gos- 
pel, a few who are in affluent circumstances. What course 
is to be taken in reference to them? Some reply unhesitat- 
ingly, they ought to recerve nothing. But how will they recon- 
cile this sentiment with the decisions of the word of God? 
Will they venture to add a clause to our text to prevent its 
application to preachers in comfortable circumstances? Shall 
we read, Even so hath the Lord ordained that they which 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel; unless they can live 
an some other way? Must we affirm that the laborer is wor- 
thy of his reward, and ought to receive it, only when it is 
found that he cannot live without it?) If any man thus reply 
against God; to God let him answer it. 

{In giving alms to the poor, their necessities may be regard- 
ed as the measure of your bounty ; but the claim of your pas- 
tor is of a different class. He asks for justice, not charity. 
He has a right to expect that his services will be justly appre- 
ciated, and remunerated according to the principles by which 
men of every other class are regulated in serving one another. 
When your family-physician presents his bill; you do not tell 
him, that if he were not rich, the amount should be paid; but 
as he can live without it, you can not bring yourself to be- 
lieve that he ought to receive it. The Lawyer that pleads 
your cause; the mechanic whom you have employed, the hire- 
ling who cultivates your fields, are rewarded for their labors, 
whether they are rich or poor, and why should the man who 
serves you in the gospel be expected to serve you gratuitously ? 
Is it, because he is the only person whose claims are not ex- 
pected to be prosecuted before a court ofequity? We should 

Vou. x. Vo. 12.- December, 1827. 81 
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be sorry to find a minister of the gospel seeking a redress of 
pecuniary wrongs in this way; butif Jesus Christ will judge 
the world according to the word which he has spoken ; and if 
his word assures us that it his will that men should be saved 
through the instrumentality of his word, preached tothem, by 
men of like passions with themselves ; and that they who are 
thus taught should contribute to those who teach, in all good 
things, what will become of the person who disregards all this 
information ?—Who rejects the offers of salvation himself, and 
contributes to the ruin of others by withholding his just pro- 
portion of those means, without which the gospel cannot be 
preached—sinners saved—nor the kingdom of Jesus Christ 
advanced in the world? Be assured, that they who neither 
enter into this kingdom themselves, nor contribute their aid 
to bring other aliens into it, shall not receive the reward of 
faithful servants in the day of retribution. +* They who 
know their master’s will and do it not, shall be beaten with 
many stripes.” 


My BreTuHrRren IN THE MINISTRY.— 


If I suspected that the desire of gain had been your princi- 
ple inducement to undertake the sacred office, I should des- 
pair of being able to suggest any thing for your comfort ov 
encouragement. 

Of all men, they are to be considered the most despicable, 
who, are led by mercenary motives to preach an unknown 
Saviour; who enter into the priest’s office for a piece of bread. 
You counted the cost at the commencement of your career; 
and to this hour, ‘no strange thing has happened to you.” 
«sYou have been as unknown and yet well known, as dying, and 
behold you live; as chastened and not killed, as sorrowful yet 
always rejoicing; as poor, yet making many rich; as having 
nothing, and yet possessing all things.’”” We hazard nothing 
therefore, when we say before this congregation, that you are 
now more firmly resolved, than at any former period, to spend 
and to be spent, in the cause of Jesus Christ—to continue 
steadfast, immoveable and always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, knowing that your labor shall not be in vain. 
Brethren! The signs of the times speak some encouragement. 
Theological Seminaries are springing up and multiplying in 
our country in quick succession: young men of piety and prom- 
ising talents are hastening to those schools of the prophets, 
where, in addition to their theological attainments, many of 
them become fired with an ardent zeal to publish the tidings 
of salvation to the destitute throughout the world. From the 
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liberality with which many of those Seminaries have been en- 
dowed; and the liberal patronage extended to young men who 
needed aid; we are led to acknowledge the hand of God in 
these dispensations of his providence. And may we not con- 
clude that He is not training this host of zealous preachers for 
nought? That the hand that feeds and clothes them while 
they are pursuing their preparatory studies, will direct them to 
the scenes of their future labors, and open the hearts and 
and hands of those to whom they shall labor, to administer 
jiberally to their support and comfort?) May we not hope, that 
the waste places of our land, will in due time be enclosed and 
cultivated? that the desert shall bud and blossom as the rose, 
and every solitary place be made glad. Yes! we will indulge 
this hope. Many are now running to and fro; knowledge is 
increasing, and God in the dispensations of his providence ap- 
pears to be preparing the way for the general diffusion of re- 
vealed truth. Means are now in operation evidently suited 
to usher in the blissful period, foretold by holy men of God, 
who were moved by the spirit of prophecy, and who hailed 
with rapturous delight, the time when the kingdoms of this 
world shall become the kingdoms of God and of his Christ. 
May the Lord hasten it in his time! And should we not live 
to witness the full triumphs of the Prince of peace, may we 
live as those who wait for his approach when called for; may 
we be found watching, and may his voice bid us welcome to 
the place where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest. AMEN, 


DUTIES OF ELDERS. 


Messrs Editors,—In pursuing the labors to which I am call- 
ed, I have been made acquainted with several Elders of the 
Presbyterian Church, who, from the circumstances in which 
they were placed, could know but little about its government 
and discipline. They had lived, from their infancy, in neigh- 
borhoods, where, till recently, there was no church. They 
had enjoyed few, or perhaps no opportunities of being ac- 
quainted with what we term Presbyterianism. At length a 
missionary came to their immediate neighborhood and preach- 
ed the gospel, and the Lord gave that gospel power over the 
hearts of a few, who were converted, collected together and 
organized into a church of Christ. A session was appoint- 
ed, to whose hands the government of this church was com- 
mitted.—A worthy member and elder in a church, col- 
Iected in this way, in one of the former waste places in Vir. 
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hae Duties of Elders. 


ginia, remarked to me, a short time since, that he knew not 
the proper duties of his station—or the powers which it con- 
ferred upon him. The want of knowledge on this subject, he 
said, embarrassed him. He was also in doubt in regard to 
the scriptural authority of his office: he knew not whether to 
regard it as instituted by the Apostles, resting on divine au- 
thority, or as an office growing out of expediency, and adopt- 
ed in our church on account of its great importance, and of 
the benefits which it secures, while at the same time it ac- 
cords with the general principles of church government given 
in the New Testament. 

This elder, who adorns his holy profession by a well order- 
ed life, and thus proves a blessing to the community in which 
he lives,—though acquainted with his duty as a private chris- 
tian, has no very clear or definite views of his various duties 
as a ruling elder. He probably knows from the epithet, 
which designates his office, that it belongs to him with the 
other members of the session, to rule in the church and direct 
its concerns. But he thinks that he has no adequate or defi- 
nite knowledge of his official duties. He is of course embar- 
vassed when called to act as a member of the church Judi- 
catories. 

In describing his condition, Messrs Editors, I have des- 
cribed that of many who have been ordained as elders within 
the last half a dozen years, in sections of our southern coun- 
try, where little is known about the government of our 
church. Although I do not regard the externals of church gov- 
ernment, as indispensable to salvation, yet I do think them 
of great importance, inasmuch as they promote peace and har- 
mony among christians and contribute to their growth in 
knowledge and holiness ;—it is therefore very desirable— 
perhaps I ought to say——indispensable to the prosperity of reli- 
gion In our church, that elders should have a particular 
knowledge of all the various duties of their station. 

I therefore wish you to request some of your correspon- 
dents to take up and discuss this subject in the next number 
of the Magazine. I hope the writer who undertakes this 
work will shew the scriptural authority for the office. enumerate 
its powers and define their extent,—and givea few general 
rules wespecting the duties of elders in their own congrega- 
tions an@ in the Judicatories of the church. Let this subject 
be clearly and fully explained, and more generally and tho- 
roughly understood by all the members of the church, and, I 
doubt not, that our elders will take a more prominent and ef- 
ficient part, and go forward with more energy and decision, 
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in prosecuting measures to promote the interests of religion 
and the well being of that part of the chureh to which we be- 
long. A PRESBYTER. 


We lay this request of a Presbyter before our readers, and 
would particularly invite to it the attetion of our corres- 
pondents and of others who may have it in their power to in- 
vestigate this subject. It is an important one; a right un- 
derstanding of it will be productive of much good. Besides, 
there are other circumstances which at this time call upon 
ministers to examine and defend the system of government 
and discipline adopted in our church. It was said long ago 
—and the assertion is now repeated and circulated with the 
air and confidence of trath, «thai Presbytertan writers ow 
church government have usualy sati fied themselves with an 
attempt to make oul— NOT THAT TREIR OWN SYSTEM HAS 
THE SANCTION OF DIVINE AUTHORITY, OR EVEN OF PRIMI- 
TIVE USAGE— but that the proof im favor uf diocesan episcapacg, 
is not enitre and that the scheme of discrp!ine by bishops, cannot 
be traced to the very age of the Apostles.’’— Kd. 


A TALE FOR THE TIMES. 


Epwarp Howarp wasa youth of brilliant parts, and amia- 
ble qualities. He had been nurtured in the admonition of the 
Lord, and atan early age professed an ardent desire to be ed- 
ucated for the sacred ministry. In this choice he showed some 
disinterestedness. for a legacy of some thousands had been be- 
queathed to whichever of his father’s children should follow 
the profession of Law, and Edward being the eldest son, and 
a youth of talents, was expected to qualify himself for receiv- 
ing this bequest. But he hesitated not to follow his pious in- 
clinations, and relinquish to a younger brother the opportuni- 
ty of obtaining the legacy. At the Seminary he was studious 
and regular: while those who superintended his education re- 
joiced in the rich promise of his opening years. After the 
usual course of study, he was pronounced to be qualified for 
the responsible office of a minister of Christ He return- 
ed home, and spent some time with his parents, previous 
to his final establishment in that portion of the Lord’s vine- 
yard, which had been selected for his labors. His. mother was 
in declining health, but she was ready to exdaim with 
Simeor, *Lord, let thy servant now depart in peace,’”—when 
she heard the heart soothing truths of the gospel explained in 
persuasive eloquence, from the lips she loved best. 


The first sermons of the young divine wore deeply interesting 
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to all lovers of gospel truth. They exemplified the fervor of 
devotion, and the fire of eloquence tempered and chastened by 
the most retiring modesty and the must evangelical meekness, 
The hoary headed ministers, who had sustained the burden 
and heat of the day rejoiced at the prospect of leaving to so 
able an advocate, the cause in which they had spent their 
earliest and latest energies. *This young man,” said they, 
‘‘wields the sword of the spirit like an unshorn Samson. 
May no stratagem of the evil one blast his opening powers.” 

A place having been judiciously selected for the young divine, 
he was preparing for a regularestablishment in the ministry. 
His father spoke often with him on the subject of a settle- 
ment, and at length inquired if he did not mean to choose a 
companion before he finally established himself. Edward 
blushed, faltered and trembled—after some awkward attempts 
to speak intelligibly, looked imploringly at his mother. She 
then explained that Edward had been attached ever since his 
schoolboy days to a beautiful young lady in the neighbor- 
hood. Upon hearing her name Mr Howard sighed and ob- 
served that she was little calculated for a minister’s wife. 
My dear Edward, you must be aware that you require a pious 
companion, one who can aid you in your gospel labors. ‘This 
young lady is amiable and pleasing, but she has not made a 
profession of religion, and her education has been entirely 
worldly. A minister should have an active help meet, who 
can recommend the gospel by her practise while he is explain- 
ing it from the pulpit. She should exemplify by her conduct, 
the laws of truth and wisdom which he propounds to his flock 
in his sermons. If a minister marries a worldly woman, he 
not only sets the example of violating an imperative command 
of scripture, but he puts himself in imminent peril of having his 
fervor chilled, and Ais practice perverted. No, my son, I 
cannot consent to your venturing on the tempter’s own ground. 

You have voluntarily dedicated yourself to God; and you can- 
not rob Him of his just dues by temporising in any matter. 
Self-denial is the bulwark of the christian’s faith, and you 
must not shrink from any occasion of sacrificing  self- 
will to Him who set a glorious example of denying him- 
self in all things. Edward was silent, and his mother 
sighed deeply. It was observed by all that the young 
minister Was unusually sad the next day; but as the time 
was at hand for his departure from ihe bome of his fath- 
er, this sadness was easily accounted for, At length he took 
a sorrowful leave of his parents and repaired to the appointed 
acene of his ministerial labors. *The die is cast,” said he, as 
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he rode pensively from the home of his youth. «I will hence- 
forth live only for Him who died that | might live.” 

With the energy of astrong and well disciplined mind, he set 
himself to conquer a misplaced attachment. There was one 
idea that gave him pain in spite of himself. He had reason to 
fear that the object of his early affections had repaid his silent 
attentions with thesnrrender of her heart. “If ' alone suffer, 
suid he, all is well; and he tried to hope that she might marry 
advantageously in the world. Ina short time the results of 
his ministerial efforts were obvious to every one within the 
sphere of his influence. Having cast out hisidol, and laid aside 
every weight, his race was run triumphantly. His solitary 
life afforded him much leisure for meditation and prayer, and 
the fruits of the spirit were manifest in his sermons, in his con- 
versation and his conduct;—always equally ready to perform 
his duty, there was no appearance of languor or disability at 
any season, to be observed in his manners. He entered with 
alacrity on his parochial charge, and his comprehensive mind 
embraced every branch of ministerial duty. His improve- 
ment in pulpit eloquence was rapid—for as his religion was 
rooted in the heart, it came forth with every impulse, and 
gave its tone to every feeling. His countenance beamed with 
evangelical expression, and every lineament was fraught with 
the light and life of the spirit. Such was Edward Howard 
the self-denying follower of Him who bore his cross as an en- 
sample to those who tread the thorny path of life in His foot- 
steps. 

The fruits of an upright and energetic ministry are 
quickly discernible in his parish. Edward had gone among 
a set of loose professors and open infidels. The works of 
darkness were manifest in the bickerings, contentions, sland- 
erings and envyings of the social circle. But these gradually 
gave place to the calm and peaceful spirit of christian con- 
tentment. There was order and decency inthe lower, genuine 
eourtesy and benevolence in the higher ranks of life. Many 
reprobates were reclaimed, and many nominal christians 
were imbued with the vital spirit of christianity. It was im- 
possible to become acquainted with Edward Howard, without 
learning the beauty of holiness, for his practice exemplified it 
so clearly, that the coldest sceptic could discern its loveliness. 
None within his reach could mistake the path of duty, for ho 
pointed it out se plainly ‘that the way faring man, though a 
fool, could not err therein.”” His well disciplined mind was 
like a mirror, in which you saw reflected all the virtues in- 
culcated by the gospel. After two years progressive success 
in the gospel ministry, Edward Howard received an unex- 
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pected shock in the sudden death of his father. His mother 
had long been infirm, and he had reason to fear that this 
event would shorten the span of her remaining days. With 
feelings of real grief, tempered by holy resignation, he hasten- 
ed to his remaining parent. The distance was nearly two 
hundred miles, but he gave himself little rest until he had 
traversed the intervening space. On the evening of the third 
day, he called at a small public house on the borders of his 
birth place. Here he learnt, that his mother was ill, and not 
likely to survive her recent misfortune. Edward hastened 
onward, pondering in his mind the likelihood of her being 
without female friends and comforters in this extremity. She 
had no daughters, and there were few intelligent christian fe- 
males in the neighborhood. At length he arrived, and after 
desiring a servant to announce him, he entered his mother’s 
apartment. She had risen, and was tottering forward to meet 
him, sustained in her uncertain steps by a female, who strove 
to conceal herself behind the emaciated form which she sup- 
ported. Edward saw only his beléved parent, apon whose 
shrunken features the signet of death was visibly displayed. 

After a long embrace, Mrs Howard extricated herself from 
the arms of her son, and turned to her companion. Here said 
she is my friend and comforter. She has been as a daughter 
to me.”” Edward’s eyes now sought the shrinking form, in 
which he recognised the object of his early and ill placed af- 
fection. She was evidently embarrassed, and Edward thought 
he read in her timid glances a confirmation of the suspicion 
which had once pained his heart. It was indeed true that his 
attractions of person and manners had made a deep impres- 
sion upon a young romantic girl, who was nevertheless inca- 
pable of appreciating the real worth of his character. But 
she had nursed her affection; and in the season of affliction 
had supplied the place of a daughter to Mrs Howard. Hav- 
ing learnt from her, that Edward had determined to marry 
only “in the Lord,” she began to study her Bible with great 
diligence, in the hope of qualifying herself for his wife. She 
read with a sort of interest which she scarcely understood 
herself; and being convinced of the historical truth of the 
Bible—she professed religion, and openly united herself with 
the visible church of Christ.—Edward found his mother so 
near the close of her life, that he could not leave her. She 
was in a state of almost infantine weakness, and her mind 
partook of the debility of her body. She had become greatly 
attached to her young female friend, and as her end approach- 
ed she showed a strong solicitude to sce her son united to the 
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object of his earliest attachment. *Elvira is now a Chris- 
tian,” my dear Edward, she would say—she is not to be sure 
as pious as you are, but an union with you would make her all 
that your wife ought to be. She loves you, my son—-she has 
long loved you. It would comfort my last moments to wit- 
ness your betrothal to each other.” The result may easily 
be anticipated—where so many motives combined to promote 
the union,and the only obstacle was apparently removed—it 
was not wonderful that Edward should receive from the cold 
hand of his dying mother, a plighted bride. With true filial 
reverence and grief he consigned his remaining parent to the 
grave, and a few days after, in the presence of a few witnesses 
united his destiny with that of the woman he had long loved. 

Edward Howard now hastened back to the scene of his min- 
isterial duties, carrying with him the lovely woman who had 
consented to seclude herself, for his sake, from an admiring 
world. His parishioners greeted him with every demonstra- 
tion of joy, and received his bride with cordial approbation. 
She seemed at first gratified by their homely expressions of 
pleasure, but in a little time, her misguided mind returned 
without restraint to its former prepossessions. She loved her 
husband indeed, but she could not bear to be rivalled in his 
affections, even by his God. At first he tried to make her the 
companion of his parochial visits, but she always pleaded lan- 
guor or indisposition, and when he returned from the discharge 
of these duties, he often found her in tears and sometimes was 
alarmed by hearing that she was ill in bed. She attempted 
to expostulate with him, and labored to convince him that he 
was not bound to such a rigid observance of parochial duty as 
he had formerly practised. Sometimes she would dress her- 
self attractively, and seated at the harp, would fascinate him 
with the melody of her voice. If he attempted to quit her at 
such times, she would appear inconsolable. When he strove 
to imbue her mind with the fervors of devotion, she would jest- 
ingly call him her dear enthusiast, and declare that her heart 
was too full of conjugal love, to admit of such a feeling as he 
described. 7 

«f love you,” she would say, «my dear Edward, bet- 
ter than any thing tn the world, is not that enough for you? 
As to the influences of the spirit of which you speak, I have 
never felt, and I nevercan feel them—neither do I desire it. [ 
must candidly declare to-you, that I think you extremely vis. 
ionary and enthusiastic. You ¢ ntrive to amplify yeur reli- 
gious duties so as tomake them fill up your life, even so as to 
exclude me from all share in your society, and almost in your 
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affections;—TI really think you ought never to have married— 
pray what was your idea of conjugal bappiness? Edward 
sighed, but did not hesitate to reply;—*l thought there would 
be a perfect sympathy between us in every thing, my dear El- 
vira—that my duties would be your pleasures—that you would 
be my fellow-laborer, fellow-worshipper, and my counterpart 
in every thing—that you would hang on my arm, and visit the 
sick, comfort the afflicted and do many things that females do 
better than men—that you would strengthen instead of weak- 
ening me—aid, instead of impeding me, and urge me to be 
more devout, instead of censuring me for being extravagant in 
my devotions.” * No, indeed’ said Elvira—rather hastily, *my 
ideas of religion are very different from yours. f go to church 
on Sunday, read the Bible and say my prayers every morning 
andevening. I advise poor people to read the Bible, and help 
them in their necessities as much as I can. I attend commu- 
nion whenever I can, and try to keep the commandments. 

If I fail sometimes, I know it is because my nature is imper- 
fect; but a merciful God will forgive me, if | confess my sins, and 
he will reward me for all the good Ido. As for always think- 
ing and talking of religion, I think it is irreverent; it is mak- 
ing holy things too common; and besides, a great many of our 
duties are in this world, and if we are always thinking of the 
world to come, we shall neglect very important things, there 
are a great many allowable pleasures too, that people ought to 
enjoy with thankfulness, and how can they do this, if the so- 
lemnities of religion are always before them? As for that in- 
ward joy that you say christians feel, I must confess myself 
a stranger toit, and I must ever remain so. Be content there- 
fore, dear Edward, with what I] am, and do you follow my ex- 
ample and let yourself down from your altitudes for my sake, 
since you see I cannot be on stilts as you are.” Edward was 
so shocked by this levity that he could scarcely command his 
countenance. He quitted the room, and walked with an ab- 
sent and disquieted air for some hours. When he returned 
his wife received him with a sweet smile, and strove by her 
blandishments to make amends for the pain she bad involun- 
tarily given him. He yielded to her influence, and almost felt 
that he had been wrong to ask or expect so much from her. 

Time wore away, but not without a sensible diminution of 
that practical zeal which had distinguished Edward Howard 
as a gospel minister. He had lost that spiritual mindedness 
which is “life and peace.” His hours of meditation and 
prayer were abridged. His thoughts were forced into a 
worldly channel. Having in vain sought to imbue the mind 
of his wife with devotional feelings, he insensibly yielded to 
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the allurements of her worldly conversation. Hour after hour 
passed in her presence, without a call from the spirit to warn 
him of his danger. The little property he had received from 
his father’s estate, together with his wife’s portion, now claimed 
some care and attention. Many debates and consultations took 
place on this subject. Edward found himself familiarized 
with the details of worldly gain. Often was he called from 
the composition of a sermon, to assist his calculating wife in 
portioning out their little income, so as to make it suffice for 
the gratification of some false wants. He had promised his 
parishioners to subscribe to the building of a new charch. The 
sum stipulated was rather disproportionate to his little income, 
but he felt that he could deny himself joyfully in. such a 
cause ; not so his worldly-minded companion. Her grief was 
so great when she heard of this appropriation of so large a 
part of an already scanty income, that she gave herself up to 
gloom. She spoke so despondingly of her prospects, that the 
tender husband was sorry for his ill-timed liberaljty. After 
all, said he, women cannot be expected to deny themselves 
What the delicacy of their nature makes essential to comfort. 

The next year’s income was all laid out in furnishing the 
parsonage genteelly. A child was born to the young minister, 
and new duties opened upon his earthly path. His wife’s 
health become delicate and the fatigues and anxietics of nurs- 
ing were added to other disqualifying circumstances. After 
passing an almost sleepless night of anxious watchfulness, 
how could he possess his mind fully in the pulpit? His wife 
could not spare him from her bedside until the last moment 5 
and her earnest entreaties for a speedy return rung in his 
ears, as he hurried unprepared to the performance of his most 
important duties. She was heard to regret bitterly that she had 
married a minister of the gospel.—and once, when he proposed 
having prayers in her sick room, she was seized with sudden 
terror and declared that such a ceremony would remind her 
ofa preparation for d-ath. «If youdo not want to hasten my 
end said she, keep off these gloomy ordinances, until I am 
strong enough to bear them.” The alarmed husband submit- 
ted: alas! he even began to ponder upon the degree of world- 
ly conformity on which he might venture, without materially 
compromising the interests of religion. He began to sicken 
With the first symptoms of spiritual declension. 

The Sabbath which had hitherto been a day of holy enjoy- 
ment was now distinguished from other days, only by the twa 
sermons which were still preached, and from which the har- 
rassed mipister hastened to the si¢k room of his wife. On this 
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day she was always most querulous and complaining. She 
could not in decency read the books which were suited to her 
taste, and having no relish for any others, she past the day in 
listless idleness, after her formal devotions were over. When 
her husband returned from church, she usually besought him 
not to tell her the text of his sermon, as she had read one of 
Blair’s beautiful discourses and wished to retain the recollec- 
tion of it without disturbance. Edward always performed 
family worship iw her room, but she complained that his 
prayers filled her with gloomy ideas of death and sin, which 
retarded her recovery. «Why should you seem to take 
pleasure in painting mankind in the worst colors?” said she 
«really one would think from your representations of human na- 
tare, that you had associated only with the refuse of the earth. 
For my part, I see a great deal of good in the world, somo 
people, to be sure, are vicious, but you class us altogether as 
guilty outcasts. ‘This is, in my opinion, very uncharitable ; 
we are expressly commanded to ¢ judge not, lest we be 
judged.’ ”” 

‘Alas! my dear,” he would say, “It is because we are 
all sinners, that we are thus required to refrain from judg- 
ing one another. We are enjoined to «pluck the beam out 
of our own eye, before we see the mote in our neighbour’s 
eye.’ If we are not sinners, then has Christ died in vain. 
But there are none righteous no not one. I feel the guilt and 
defilement of my own heart too heavily, not to yield my full 
assent to the doctrine of human corruption. Christ came to 
call the sinner, not the righteous to repentance. ‘This is the 
foundation of my hope, and the climax of my faith.” 

ssWell,” said the sick lady witha yawn, «lam weary of this 
cant, “It seems very absurd to my apprehension, but you must 
pardon me, dear Edward,” said she, seeing his countenance 
overcast, ** I am sick and fretful—do not be angry with me;’? 
a deep sigh was the only answer.—The youthful parent leant 
over his sleeping infant and lifted up his heart in silent 
prayer. About this time Edward was sent for to assist on a 
sacramental occasion. He accepted the invitation with joy. 
He longed to be refreshed by the soul kindling ordinances of 
his church. But his wife burst into a paroxysm of grief 
when she learnt that he would necessarily be absent three 
days. She was in no immediate danger it was true; and an 
intimate friend had just arrived to assist in nursing and cheer- 
ing her. Still, to use her own expression, the parting was 
death to her; and poor Edward was not suffered to leave her 
room, until the moment of his departure arrived. She wept 
so much, and gave such a loose to her extravagant feelings, 
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that he had the additional regret of leaving her with an ac- 
cess of fever. He did leave her however with a promise of 
speedy return. Her last inconsiderate words were, “if you 
resolve to leave me so much in sickness you will have to pro- 
cure a nurse for this dear babe—the frequent agitations into 
which I am thrown, render it dangereus for me to fulfil the 
dearest maternal duty to it—my poor child is already declin- 
ing, I have little hope of keeping it with me.” 

Thus was poor Edward goaded by the unreasunable sensibili- 
ties of a self-indulgent woman. The infant was in reality a 
fine one, and was suffering for nothing. ‘The mother might 
have been speedily restored to health, had she possessed the 
most ordinary degree of self-commant, and rational feeling. 
But a victim to her own caprices and morbid sensibilities, she 
was embittering the peace, and destroying the usefulness of a 
youth of rare excellencies of character. Edward left home 
with a heavy heart. The image of his infant, fading and pining 
for want of maternal care, and his wife suffering from illness 
and grief in his absence, paralyzed his powers. He tried to 
rally his scattered thoughts, but the effort was ineffectual. 
Not even the ardor of his assembled brethren, or the holy joy 
with which they commemorated the dying love of the Saviour 
could impart comfort to his soul. He went through the cere- 
monies in a cold lifeless manner. His action sermon fell far 
short of the expectations of those who bad appointed him as 
the fittest of the brotherhood, for such a task. Disappoint- 
ment sat on every brow, and had it not been for the fervent 
zeal of a far inferior preacher, who roused the sinking ener- 
gies of the people, there would have been little solemnity on 
the occasion. Edward left the pulpit in such haste, that he 
did not see his friends pushing through the crowd to greet 
him. ‘ Ah,” said one plain spoken old lady, who knew the 
character of his wife—**Edward Howard did not use to run 
down the pulpit stairs as if he was hurrying to something 
dearer than the service of his God. But I feared it would be 
so, when he married a selfish formalist. Pray for him, breth- 
ren, that his bright light may not be extinguished.” Every 
one felt melancholy when they contrasted the former manners 
of their favorite preacher, with his present evident declension 
in spiritual things. Poor Edward returned with gloomy an- 
ticipations to his home, but the sound of sprightly music as- 
sailed his ears as he ascended the steps. His wife was so 
much better, that her harp had been introduced, and she was 
solacing herself with its harmony. The child too had been 
handsomely dressed to receive visitors, and all was well ex- 
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ternally. These changes had become too common to excite 
surprise. © The docile husband learnt to bask in the occasional 
sunshine of his wife’s spirits, and patiently endure her sea- 
sons of gloom. | 

But it would be tedious to detail the constantly recurring 
circumstances, which coospired to bring down the once evan- 
gelical preacher, to the level of ordinary men. After expe- 
riencing: for six years the perplexities and impediments of an 
ill assorted conjugal union, he was released from his spiritual 
thraidom by the death of his wife. Edward mourned sincerely 
for a short time, dui his very grief opened anew the long 
Closed avenue to the throne of grace. Prayer became his 
best comforter, and when grief had past away, he found it 
the best companion of his solitude. He lived literally on 
holy things; and having deeply repented his aberrations from 
the path of duty, he felt that his pardon was sealed and his 
peace restored. But Edward had two motherless daughters, 
and he felt his inability to bring them up as he wished. This 
consideration induced him, after five or six years had past 
away, to look out for a proper person to superintend their 
education. After many prayers for divine guidance, he went 
among the excellent of the earth for a suitable companion. 

Providence directed him to one, who had chosen Christ for 
her portion in her earliest years; who had grown in grace 
and ripened in goodness. She consented to share the destiny 
of one, who, she trusted, would aid her in yet higher attain- 
ments This marriage in the Lord, proved a union of tastes 
and principles, from which happiness flowed as a necessary 
result. It is recorded, that the second Mrs Howard, once 
heroically suppressed symptoms of an alagming disease, until 
her husband had obeyed the call of duty. She uttered no 
complaint and carefully repressed all signs of suffering until 
he had [eft the house. She then sent for a physician and 
went to bed. Her illness threatened life, but she took care to 
enjoin secrecy upon every one around her, Providence gra- 
civusly spared her. She was convalescent when her husband 
returned, and having caused him to be prepared for a change 
in her appearance, she received him with a smile. When he 
expressed his alarm at what had passed in his absence,—*oh,” 
gaid she, **l have only been taking a useful lesson in patience 
and fortitude. I trust it will qualify me for better perform- 
ing my duties as your wife. If I had died in your absence, 
it would have comforted me to know that you were on the 
post of duty. Not even your consoling presence, would have 
compensated for the mortifying consideration that 1 was with- 
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holding you from your appointed labors. Your society is 
dear to me, it is true, but not half so dear as the cause which 
ealls you from me at all seasons. No woman is fit to be a 
minister’s wife, who does not love God well enough, to sacri- 
fice to Him cheerfully the society of her husband, whenever 
His service requires his attendance. 


LINES BY A DYING MOTHER. 


Vrom a volume entitled **My Early Days,” by Walter Ferguson, 
a Scotch Clergyman. ‘The following lines were found written in 
bis Mother’s Bible, who was dying of a consumption: Their pecu- 
liar excellence consists in the tender and pathetic manner in which 
they exhibit the social affections. 
**] GO to the land where the pure spirit dwells, 
>Midst bowers of beauty and bliss,—- 7 
Then why should | take an unwilling farewell 
Of a false fleeting world like this? 
Do I wish to live over 
The past once again, 
That thus | discover 
At parting such pain? 
Oh no, ’tis not so: 
Though my tears overflow, 
To my Master and Maker 
I long to go. 


Soft voices are calling,-—O haste thee away! 
The fea-t is prepared, and the song; 
The guests are in waiting, and we only stay 
To bear thee in triumph along. 
Our pinions have power, 
Unknown to the wind, 
And earth in an hour 
We'll leave far behind, 
On high as we fly 
To our home in the sky, 
The stars seem to whirl 
As we pass by! 
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“O Father, forgive the frail being that grieves, 
As she casts a last look beiow, 
On two that are tender, and one, that she leaves 
Alone, on a journey of wo. 
For a wife and a mother, 
Perhaps they’ll complain, 
And the voice of another 
Would cheer them in vain, 
When deep in thy sleep, 
A sad silence 1 keep 
They'll call on their lov’d one, 
And watch and weep! 


“Thou God of all goodness, and mercy, and love, 
With my dying breath raised to thee, 
I trust that thou wilt to these mourners prove 
The guardian thou hast been to me. 
* Ere the soul shall have broken 
Its fetters of clay, 
O grant me.a token, 
In answer [ pray, 
That I with no sigh 
Of regret may then die, 
And haste to the heaven 
That waits on high.” 
EE <D 
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The Poor Man’s Preservative against Popery, addressed to the lower 
classes of Great Britain and Ireland. By the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, 
formerly Chaplain to the King of Spain, in the Royal Chapel of Seville ; 
Fellow, and once Rector, of tiie College of St Mary a Jesu of the same town; 
Synodal examiner of the Diocess of Cadiz; Member of the Royal Academy 
Belles-Lettres, of Seville, &c. &c. &c.; now a Clergyman of the Church of 
England. Georgetown, D. C. James C. Dunn. 1827. 12mo. pp. 120. Price 
25 cents. 

The History of Roman Literature, from the Earliest period to the Augus- 
tan Age. By John Dunlop. Philadelphia. E. Littell. 2 vols. 8vo. 


A History of Modern Greece, with a View of the Geography, Antiquities, 
and Present Condition of that Country. Boston. Republished by Nathan 
Hale, pp. 503. 

Familiar letters between a Mother and her daughter. By Mrs Taylor, and 
Jane Taylor. Boston. James Loring. 


The living and the Dead. By a Country Curate. New York. J.&S. 
Harper. 12mo. 

Biographical History of the Christian Church ; from the Commencement 
of the Christian Era to the time of Wickliffe, the Reformer. By J. W. Mor- 
vis, 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 


Entomolegy.—There is in Livonia a rare insect, which is met with only in 
the most northern countries, and the very existence of which has for a long 
time been doubted. It is the furia infernaids, described by Linnzus in the 
sew Memoirs of the Academy of Upsal. This insect is so small that it is 
very difficult to distinguish it with the naked eye. In warm weather, it falls 
upon persons from the air, and its bite produces a swelling which becomes 
mortal, unless prompt remedies be applied, (‘uring the hay-harvest, other 
insects called meggar, are equally injurious to men and beasts.—They are of 
the size of a grain of sand. At sunset they appear in great numbers, de- 
seend in a perpendicular line, pierce the strongest linen, and cause an itch- 
ing with pustules which become dangerous, They occasion swellings in 
the throats of cattle which inhale them, and die unless speedily assisted. 
The cure consists in a fumigation of flax, producing a violent cough.—Z/#. 
crary Gazette. 


Vox. x. NO. 12.——Decembers, 1827. $3 
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From the London Journal of Arts and Sciences. 

Perkins’ New Steam Engine.—We have the pleasure of announcing, that 
Mr Perkins has at length ina very satisfactory manner, proved the superi- 
ority of his newly constructed high pressure Steam Engine by working it 
against two other Steam Engines upon the low pressure principle. 

This small engine which we have several times mentioned in our present 
volume, has been within these few days, set up at St. Catharine’s Dock, and 
employed in pumping water from the excavation. There have been four 
steam engines engaged in the prosecution of these works, two for excavation 
and two for pumping out the water. Mr Perkins’ engine stanas alongside a 
low pressure engine, of sixteen horse power, which is determined by the 
area of its piston. 

The diameter of the piston, that is, the bore of the steam cylinder of the 
new high pressure safety engine, is eight inches, and its stroke twenty inch. 
es. It was connected by gear to a beam that made sixteen vibrations per 
minute, and raised two alternating pump buckets, the diameter of which is 
fourteen inches, and their strokes three feet three inches. 

We were extremely anxious to communicate our observations on the ef- 
fect and action of this engine, but the first time of its working can hardly be 
considered to bea fair criterion of its capability. We understand that it is ex- 
pected to perform 20 strokes per minute, and will then, it is said, lift 900 
gallons of water every minute. Our limits will not allow us to say more up- 
on this subject at present, but we intend to take a more deliberate view of 
the engine in a few days, when it gets fully into action. We think it impor- 
tant however to subjoin the following certificate, which speaks for itself, 
and requires no comment from us : 

**‘ We the undersigned, certify that there are two low pressure steam en- 
gines, employed night and day in discharging the water which flows into 
St Catharine’s Dock, from the land springs, &e ; that one of them is a six- 
teen and the other a ten horse engine. We also certify that Mr Perkins hag 
recently put up a small high pressure steam engine, the diameter of whose 
piston is eight inches, its stroke twenty inches: and that we have seen this 
engine pump the same quantity of water from the docks which has been 
heretofore pumped by the othertwo. JAMES LAMON, 

PEARSON WOODWARD, 
THOS. BROWN.” 

Mr Perkins is of opinion that the two low pressure engines could not have 
been worked up to their full power, although they used the fuli quantity of 
coal, three and a quarter bushels per hour; but admitting they worked at 
only two thirds of the power, there would be a saving of about three fourths 
af the coals consumed in low pressure engines, by the employment ef Mr 
Perkins’ new principle. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
HANOVE PRESBYTERY. 

Notes from the minutes of the last stated sessions of Presbytery, held at 
Peterville Church on the 17th, 18th, 19th and 20th of October. 

The Presbytery met at Peterville Church, 17th October 1827, Ministers 
present, J. 4. Rice, D.D., Wm. S. Rid, B. H. Rice, Wm. J. Armstrong, 
Shepard K. Koliock, John Mark Fulton, Daniel A. Penick, Thos. P. Hunt, 
das. H. ©, Leach.—And J. Morton, John Caskie, Jordan Flournoy, Thornton 
Rodgers, and Jas. Caskie, Elders. 

Rev. S. K. Koilock, chosen Moderator. 

John M. Fulton, Clerk. 

A church gathered through the instrumentality of Jesse S. Armistead, 
called the Cartersville church consisting of 27 members, was taken ander 
the care of Presbytery. 

Church at New Canten is extinct. 

Thomas H. Walton, elder, representing the Cartersville Church, took his 
seat as a member of Presbytery. 

Rev. J. H. Rice and 8. K. Kollock, commissioners of the Hanover Pres- 
bytery in the last General Assembly, reported that they had fulfilled the du- 
ties of their commission; and the expenses of their journey were allowed, 
and ordered to be paid by the Treasurer of Presbytery. 

Rev. Edward M‘Laughlin, Chaplain at the Navy Yard, Gosport, having 
sent a dismission from the Presbytery of Hudson with a certificate of good 
standing, was according to his request received as a member of this Presby- 
tery. 

Committees appointed to instal Rev. 8. Taylor pastor of the Church on 
Shocke Hillin Richmond, and Rev. S. K Kollock pastor of the Church in 
Norfolk, reported that they had performed that service, 

2 Timothy i, 9, was assigned to Mr Barksdale, as a text for a popular ser- 
mon. 

Thursday, Oct. 18th.—Rev. F. Bowman appeared and took his seat. 

Rev. S. Taylor, appointed to preach the education sermon being absent; 
and Mr Bowman his alternate sick, the Rev. Dr Rice chosen instead; and 
requested to preach on Saturday at 11 o’clock. 

Rev. A. Converse appeared and took his seat, 

Rev. H. P. Guodrich, a member of the Presbytery of Albany was invited 
to sit as a corresponding member. 

The following church-s paid their quotas to the Commissioners fund,— 
Lynchburg, $5; Maysville, $5; Norfolk, $10; Brunswick, $3; Peters- 
burg, $10; Powhatan, $3; South Plains, $+; lst Church Richmond, $10 ; 
Cartersville, $3; Nottoway, $2; Cumberland, $5; Old Concord, $3; 
Byrd and Providence, $5; Rough Creek, $¢. @rdered to ba ferwarded to 
the Treasurer. 
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Church organized at Warren, consisting of six members and twe eldets 
was reported and received under care of Presbytery. The quota to Com- 
missioners Fund, $2. 

The Church in Lynchburg hereafter $8; that of South Plains hereafter $4. 

Resolved, that the Stated Clerk be directed to write immediately to the 
Churches which have failed to forward their quotas to the Commissioners 
fund, and request them to remit them to the Treasurer of Presbytery, 
(James D. Wood, Esq. near Prince Edward Court: House.) 

Roswell Tenny read a Lecture, on Luke xvi, last 13 verses,—sustained. 

Rev. J. Kirkpatrick, and Stephen Trent, Elder trom Cumberland, appeared 
and took their seats. 

S. Hurd read a critical exercise on the subject assigned, which was sus- 
tained. 

F. Bartlett read a lecture on the portion of Scripture assigned, which was 
sustained, 

S. Hurd, was directed to lecture on the 84th Psalm. F. Bartlett to pre- 
pare a popular sermon on 1 Peterv, 5. J. Royall a critical exercise on 
1Johnv,7. R. Tenny a popular sermon on 2 Cor, v, 14. J. S. Watt a criti- 
cal exercise on 1 Timothy iii, 16. 

Messrs Armstrong, Leach, and Bowman, were appointed a Committee 
to confer with licentiates and direct their labors, 

Friday, 19th Oct.—John C. Hill, ruling elder in the Nottoway Church, ap- 
peared and took his seat, 

Rev. J. Kirkpatrick, who had been appointed to confer with the execa- 
tors of Miss Molly Harrison, and receive the legacy left by her to the Theolo- 
gical Seminary, continued for that purpose, 

Wm. Shelton, ruling elder from Providence appeared and took his seat. 

The Committee appointed to confer with the Licentiates reported a re- 
‘commendation in general that they continue their labors as during the last 
summer. 

The Board of Managers of the Education Society was re-elected, with the 
exception of Rev. H. P. Goodrich in place of the late Rev. M. Lyle. 

The managers of the Education Society having failed to make their an- 
nual Report, resolved that they be directed to make their report at the next 
stated meeting of Presbytery. 

Presbytery was informed that the Executors of the late Wm. Gait had 
refused to pay the legacy left by said Gilt to any person other than one ap- 
pointed by the Trustees of Hampden Sydney College for that purpose ; and 
that the Board of Trustees of the College had passed the following order, viz. 
Resolved, that Richard N. Venable, Treasurer of this Board, be instructed 
to apply to the Executors of the late William Galt, for the Bank Stock be. 
queathed to the Trustees of Hampden Sydney College, by the 14th clause, 
of the will of said Wm. Galt, and upon receiving said stock, he shall give a 
receipt forthe same; and that he also apply for all the dividends, which 
have arisen on said stock since the death ef said Testator, and granta like 
receipt therefor. 
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Whereupon the committee appointed to confer with the Trustees of 
Hampden Sydney College on this subject was discharged. 

Saturday, 20th Oct.--A preamble and resulutions laid on the table yester- 
day by the Rev. J. H. Rice, D.D. were taken up, and adopted, and are as 
follows, 

Ti Hanover Presbytery, considering the eneouraging prospects of the 
Union Theological Seminary, and the probability of a considerable increase 
in the number of candidates for the ministry of the gospel, would express 
their thanks to the Great Head of the Church, for the favor shown to this 
institution: A d moreover being fuily convinced that it is not only neces- 
sary that ministers ofthe gospel should be pious and holy men, but eminently 
piousand holy; that the culture of the heart is as necessary as that of the 


understanding ; and as it is particularly the duty of Presbytery to have. 


oversight of candidates for the ministry, and attend to their advancement in 
holiness, as well as to their progress in Theological knowledge ; 

Resolved, 1. That to every meeting of Presbytery the professor or profes- 
sors belonging to the institution, be required to make a particular report 
vespecting the religious state of the students under the care of this Pres- 
bytery. 

2. That at every meeting of Presbytery, it be made a subject of espe- 
cial prayer, that God may be pleased to pour out his spirit in the seminary 
and make the students therein, eminent for zeal in the cause of righteous- 
ness, and for personal holiness. 

3. That on every occasion when students are called on to perform ex- 
ercises for trials, there be also an examination of them as to their progress 
in vital piety; which examination shail be held in private by a standing com- 
mittee to be appointed for that purpose. 

The Education Sermon preached —after which a collection amounting to 
$50:60, together with some Jewelry was received. Jewelry directed to be 
put in the hands of the Rev. T. P. Hunt, to be disposed of for its value; 
monies for the Education Society were directed to be forwarded to the 
Treasurer. 

At the next stated meeting of the Presbytery the Rev. Wm. J. Arm- 
strong was appointed to preach the Missionary Sermon and the Rev. J. Kirk- 
patrick his alternate. 

Spring meeting of Presbytery to be held at Maysville, Buckingham, on 
the last Thursday in April next.— Adjourned, 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


It will be highly gratifying to many of our readers to learn from the sub- 
joined report, that the interests of the Union Theological Seminary have 
at length been taken hold of in good earnest by the Synods of Virginia 
and North Carolina. The following is the substance of the Meport snub- 
mitted to these two Synods at their last stated meetings, 
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I. STUDENTS OF THE INSTITUTION, 

The Seminary was opened on the Ist of January, 1824, with three stu. 
dents, Thomas P. Hunt, Jesse S. Armistead, and Robert Burwell, whe 
have been licensed by the Hanover Presbytery. 

Since the period mentioned above; there has been a gradual increase in 
the number of students, and during the last year, the following persongwere 
members of the institution. 

William H. Pollard, Licentiate of Hanover Presbytery. 

Henry Smith, licensed in May last by do. 


William S, White, do. do. do. 
Francis Bartlett, Candidate under care of do. 
John Barksdale, do. do. do. 
Norval D. Howe, do, do. do, 
Roswell Tenney, do. do. do. 
John McEwen, Candidate under care of the Presbytery of South Carolina, 
Angus McCallum, do. Fayetteville. 
Alexander Mclver, do. do, 
Robert D. Russell, do, Orange. 
Andrew Hart, do. Hanover. 
Jolin Royall, do. do. 
Samuel Hurd, do. do. 
Daniel Russell, do. do. 
John Sinclair Watt, do. do. 
James Robinson, do. Lexington. 


These students pursued the prescribed course of study, during the year, 
and sustained examinations entirely satisfactory to their instructors, 

There having been only one professor in the [nstitution, and. the burden 
of his labours having become intolerable, several benevolent individuals, 
(friends to the Seminary) in the city of New York, voluntarily engaged to 
afford support for two years to an assistant teacher; and on the recommenda- 
tion of the Rev. Dr Alexander, of the Seminary in Princeton, the Rev. 
Hiram P. Goodrich has been employed as teacher of Greek and Hebrew 
during the last year, greatly tothe advantage of the students, 

During the summer an agency has been prosecuted in the city and state 
of New York, with the view of endowing a Professorship in the Seminary, 
to be denominated the New York Professorship. And it pleased the Head 
of the Church to grant such success to tis enterprise, as to warrant the hope 
that the plan will be fully executed. 

The probable increase of students renders it necessary that plans should 
be laid as soon as possible for the enlargement of the buildings of the Insti- 


tution. 
The interests of the church, and particularly of the Seminary, require that, 


a3 soon as possible, the several departments of Instruction in the Institution 


should be filled up, with competent teachers. 
The two Synods at their late meetings appointed the fellewing persors 


Directors of the Seminary for the next year, 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 

Mrvisvers.—Reverends Joseph Caldwell, D.D. William M‘Pheeters, D.D. 
John Witherspoon, Samuel L. Graham, Colin M‘iver, John M. Wilson, John 
Bobinson, James Stafford. 

Elders. ~Mr James Daniel, Hon. Frederick Nash, Dr Charles Read, Dr 
Thomas P. Atkinson. 

SYNOD OF VIRGINIA. 

Ministers.—Rev’ds Francis M‘Farland, Joseph Smith, John Matthews, 
D.D. Samuel B. Wilson, William S. Reid, Benjamin H. Rice, Wiiliam J. 
Armstrong, Stephen Taylor. 

Elders.—James Fitzgerald, James Caskie, William M. Atkinson, William 
N. Page. 

It was also ordered by each of the Svnods, that the Board of Directors, 
thus chosen, should hold their first meeting; at the Semmary, on Tuesday 
the 13th of November at 3 o’clock, P. M. for te purpose of taking into 
consideration the general interests of the Seminary. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the two Synods in the same 
words ; first by the Synod of North Carolina, and then by the Synod of 
Virginia. 

Resolved, That the Synod feel peculiar gratification, in observing the pro- 
gress, which, under the favor of the Great Head of the Church, the Semin- 
ary has made during the last year; and particularly they would express 
their gratitude to the God of love, that has inclined the hearts of their breth- 
ren in the city and state of New York to engage, with the strongest assur- 
ances of success, in the important enterprise of en jowing a professorship in 
the Union Seminary, to be denominated the New Yorn Proressoasuir :— 
which it is hoped, will stand as a perpetual monument of the pious and 
liberal zeal of their fellow christians in that great and respectable state. 

Resolved, That the Directors of the Seminary be instructed to consider, 
at the meeting to be held on the 13th of November, the propriety and 
necessity of adopting immediate measures for enlarging the buildings of the 
Seminary. 

Resolved, That the Directors be instructed to adopt immediate measures, 
for filling, as soon as possible, the various departments of instruction in 
the Seminary. 

Resolved, That in the free conversation on the state of religion held by 
Synod at their regular meetings, particular inquiry be always made re- 
specting the state of religion in the Seminary; and in case the professors 
belonging to the Institution should not attend any such meeting, it shall 
be their duty to forward to Synod a Report on this important subject. 

Resolved, That it be earnestly enjoined on the Presbyteries, under the 
care of this Synod, to pay particular attention to the improvement in holi- 
ness, of candidates for the ministry under their care. 

AppiTionaL RESOLUTIONS, aporreD BY THE Synop or ¥rreinta. 

Resolved, That it be earnestly recommended to the members of the 
Synod of Virginia to endeavor to prevail on the members of their respec- 
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tive churches to contribute, each 25-certs annually, for the Contingent 
Fund of the Union Seminary;* and that the Stated Clerk be directed te 
inform absent members of this resolution, 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of appointing a Delegation to the Synod of South Carolina and 
Georgia, for the purpose of soliciting the co-operation of that body in build- 
ing up and supporting the Union Seminary. 

“It is due to the Church in Lynchburg to say, that they no sooner hear‘ of this resolution, 


than they immediately carried it ito effect, by putting into the bands of the professor a sam 
eqaal to a 25 cents contribution by each member. 





ADVANTAGES OF SYSTEMATIC CHARITY. 


The following extracts from a Church Session Book, in the Orange Pres- 
bytery, N. C. which I was recently looking over, are forwarded for publi- 
cation, if you think them calculated to do good. 

The subject of charity, in the members of the church, directed to the 
support of the various benevolent institutions of the day, was discussed, and 
it was determined to be the duty of this session to endeavor to train their 
church members, not only in general to be “ ready to distribute and willing 
to communicate” for the spread of the gospel, but to be thus charitable upon 
system, giving regularly a certain sum, at stated times. 

The advantage to us, and to our members of systematic charity, and the 
reasons for it, were deemed to be such as these. 1. That it would have 
a tendency to counteract our natural worldly-mindedness. 2. To make 
us economical and industrious. 3. To keep up our acquaintance, and in- 
crease our interest in the benevolent enterprises of the day, and thus pre- 
vent our falling behind the spirit of the age. 4. To help us in praver, and 
promote our religious growth, and our religious enjoument. Fuller we re- 
member to have read, was never so happy as after he engaged in promoting 
the India Mission. 5. The Head of the Church, required from the Jews, not 
only of their substance, but a definite and fixed portion of it, which they 
were to measure out, upon an accurate calculation, and pay as a just debt. 
And the same systematic charity, which was thus enjoined upon the Jews, 
is by Paul inculcated on Gentiles, in Corinth. Upon the first day of the 
week, let every one lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him.” In 
which he carefully introduces the three ideas, 1. of every one’s giving, and 
2. according to Ais ability, and, 3. separating and laying aside his gift, as 
sacred to God.— Wherefore, 

Resolved, 1. That the session of this church consider it, in a high sense, 
their duty to assist their brethren in forming Audits of systematic charity, 
beneficial alike, as they must be, to the interests of the individuals them- 
selves, of the church, and of the world.—And as a means of effecting this 


object ; 
Resolved, 2. That a list of the leading charities of the church, be inserted 
in the Session Book, and that every member be requested by the session; 
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as he is unquestionably required by the Bible, to contribute to some or 
other of them, ‘as God hath prospered him.” 

Resolved, 3. That the members be furnished with a copy of the list just 
named, ruled according to the months of the year; that they be requested 
to copy it ina private book; and that they then be requested by special acts 
of self-denial, economy, and indusiry, to Gill it up, at the same time, laying the 
gift by them, in store, and, at the end of the month, paying it to the person 
who may be appointed our treasurer, 

4. The church being thus organized, as an auxiliary to all benevolent in- 
be our Treasurer, that he keep 
an accurate account of ali monies received, and for what purpose; and re- 





stitutions, in general, Resolved, Vhat 


port to the session every four months. 

5. Resolved, That the session, at the end of every four months, distribute 
the sums thus received, into the proper channels, and that they be report- 
ed as donations from the church of ; 

The following list will explain what is intended in the third of the above 
resolutions. 





LIST OF CHARITIES TO BE SUPPORTED. 


138236. 
NAMES. Novem. Decem. |JANUARY 

* Support of a Minister. 
Expenses of the Church. 
Education Soc. of Or. Pr. 
Union Theolovical Sem. 
Miss. Soc. of Synod. N. © 
Amer. Home Miss Soc. 
A. Board Com. For Miss. 
American Bible Cause 

6 Tract Cause 
Sunday School Cause 
Colonization Society 

&e. &e. 








&c. &e. 





























It is an obvious remark, after copying this list, that no member of the 
church, who has the feelings of a christian, will think of spending 50 or 
even 10 cents in superfluities, when he has such a list before him, And 
equally obvious that if every church were thus an organized auxiliary to 
“every good work,” the tabernacle of God would lengthen its cords and be 
established among all men. 

Iwill give you another extract or two from the same Session Book, re- 
specting the Lord’s Supper and Baptism. 

1. Resolved, That for a member to absent himself from the Lord’s table, 
on any account, short of necessity, is highly sinful, is injurious to the 
spiritual interests of the individual, and of the church, and also a direct 
violation of covenant engagements.— fesolved, also, That it is, in general, 


* The support of a Pastor ought not to be classed among objects of be- 
nevolence, It is but an act of justice to pay a man the full compensation 
to which his services entitle him, whether these services are performed in 
the Senate, at the Bar, or in the Pulpit. Our Lord decided this question, 
when he sent forth his disciples to preach the Gospel, not suffering them 
to neglect their appropriate work in order to make provision for their 
subsistence. The Laborer, He said, is worthy of his reward;—and if worthy, 
it is not an act of charity to bestow it upon him.— £d. 

Vou, x. Vo. 12.6—Mecember, 1827, 4 
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the duty of our members to take their place at the Lord’s table, whenever 
and wherever invited. 

2. Resolved, That those members of the church, who neglect presenting 
their infant children for baptism do as really sin against God, and against 
their brethren, as if they were themselves to neglect the Lord’s Supper. 
They are withholding from their children, the prayers, the inspection, and 
the paternal discipline of the church, They are injuring the cause of truth, 
as it respects this sacrament; and causing it to grow into disuse; and they are 
directly violating their own public covenant engagements, by which they 
became bound “to attend diligently on all the ordinances of this church.” 

The last clause, above, is from a covenant publicly read and assented to 
when members are received into that church. 


Should any of these extracts have the effect of stimulating your christian 


readers, Mr Editor, to lay aside every weight, and to come forth, immediately, 


and in order, as workers together with God, they will have accomphshed my 
object in sending them. AQUINO. 


SYNOD OF NEW JERSEY. 


Extract from the narrative of the state of religion within the bounds of the 
Synod of New Jersey, published in thé Newark Sentinel. 

“The Theological Seminary in Princeton, still enjoys the smiles of Zion’s 
King. The average number of its students during the year, has been about 
96. One of the number has recently received ordination, with a view to be 
employed as a missionary at the Sandwich Islands, and several other mem- 
bers of the seminary have devoted themselves to the cause of foreign mis- 
sions. ; 

*Since the last meeting of the Synod, there have been some gentle dis. 
tillations of the Spirit’s influences on some of the churches within the bounds 
of the Presbytery of Susquehannah, by which some of God’s people have 
been greatly refreshed, ard excited to increased d ligence in their Master’s 
service. In the congregation of Pleasant Grove, in the Presbytery of New- 
ton, more than twenty souls have in the j :dgment of charity, been converted 
to God. And in the congregations of Frankford and North Hardiston, in 
the Presbytery of Newark, about thirty-six. 

“These gracious influences, however, have been chiefly imparted to the 
congregations within the bounds of the Presbytery of New Brunswick. 
The subjects of them have been of all ages, from the child of twelve to the 
hoary headed transgressor of seventy. This gracious work of the Divine 
Spirit, has been characterised by silence, deep solemnity, and pungent con- 
viction of sin. God’s people have been humbled and quickened, and stout 
hearted transgressors made to bow at the foot of sovereign mr rey. 

“In Princeton it is believed between twenty and forty, as the fruits of this 
gracious season of refreshing, have become reconciled to God, In Law- 
renceville, about sixty: in Trenton city, aboutfifty; in Trenton Ist church 
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about eighty; in Upper and Lower Freehold about thirty; in Dutch Neck 
about the same number; and in the congregation of Cranbury more than 
seventy. Inthe last three named congregations the work is evidently pro- 
gressing, and has recently commenced with very encouraging appearances 
in Allen-!own and Nottingham. “This is the Lord’s doing, and marvel- 
lous in our eyes.” May the reviving Spirit be sent forth upon all our con- 
gregations, and the whole world be speedily filled with his knowledge and 
glory. “Even so, come Lord Jesus, come quickly.” 


















THE BIBLE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
Mr James Thomson, an English gentleman, has recently published a work 
onthe moral and religious state of South America, written during a re- 


sidence of about seven years in Buenos Ayres, Chili, Peru, and Colombia, 


During a part of this time, he acted as agent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society; to which office he has been re-appointed for the term of two 
years, to be spent chiefly in visiting the city and republic of Mexico About 
4000 Bibles, and more than 5000 lestaments ave bees forwarded to Mexi- 
co and Guatemala for his use. The following intelligence from the work 
above mentioned will be read with a lively interest by the friends of the 
Bible cause, 

I shall now mention some things not formerly noticed, regarding the cit- 
culation of the scriptures in Buenos Ayres, and in the surrounding country. 
A military officer, commanding on a station a short distance from the city, 
has been greatly delighted with the New Testament, and in consequence 
very anxious to make others acquainted with it. He recommended the 
reaacing of it to several poor people, who were unable to purchase it, and 
requested to have copies to give them, which he obtained. In this way 
he has distributed a number of copies. Besides those given to the poor, 
some have been sold by him to those able to pay forthem. He used to 
take me very cordially by the hand when we met, and to speak with pleas- 
ure on the beneficence of the Bible Society, and of the great advantages that 
would arise to his countrymen by a general reading of the Holy Scriptures, 

A Patagonian chief, called Cualli Piachepolon, in the very centre of Pata. 
gonia, is in possession of one of your Testaments, his man has been in the 
habit of visiting Buenos Ayres for some years, in order to exchange the few 
commodities which his country at present produces, for those of Europe.— 
He has hence acquired some knowledge of the Spanish language. Upon 
hearing some passages of the New Testament read to him, he requested to 
have the book, ttiat he might, on his return, explain it to his people. 

Some copies have been sent to Tucuman, to Salta, &c. so that your bounty 
is known, more or less, throughout the provinces of the Rio de la Plata; 
and I have no doubt but, some hundred years hence, the then populous 
banks of that king of rivers, and the circumjacent country, will gratefully 


remember the present Committee and Members of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 
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668 Religions Tntelligence. 


Lina.—I have mentioned, in some of my late letters, the very gra- 
tifying circumstance of the rapid sale in this city of 500 Spanish Bibles, and 
500 New Testaments. These were ali sold off intwo days, and as many more 
could have been sold in the two days foliowing, but there were no more, and 
thus many were disappointed. From this cheering circumstance, t am daily 
looking with great anxiety for a considerable number of both Bibles and 
Testaments, expected from the Bible Society. The above-mentioned cir- 
cumstance is truly encouraging, as no desire at all comparable to it, has yet 
been manifested in any other part of South America for the Holy Scriptures. 
From this and some other occurrences, [am led to anticipate that the word 
of God will, indeed, have free course in this place, and let us pray that it 
may not be circulated only, but that it may be glorified also. [I have another 
thing to relate to you, perhaps more cheering stili. It is this: the nearly 
confident expectation of getting the New Testament introduced throughout 
Peru asa school book. I trust this expectation will not be disappointed, 
but verified in due time. Every thing promises fair at present for its ac- 
complishment. 

On the very day that I received the 610 New Testaments from Valparaiso, 
I received a letter from Truxillo, begginy most earnestly and ‘for God’s sake,’ 
that [ would send to that place without delay a supply of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. With the writer I am well acquainted, and we had many pleasing in- 
terviews during the few weeks I remained in that place, in June and July 
of last year. My friend and correspondent in Truxillo is a medical gentle- 
man, and a native of Ireland. He has long been in this quarter of the 
world, and may be considered rather as a South American, than a native of 
the British Isles. Ue is of the Roman Catholic religion, but is free from 
those prejudices to be found among many of his own communion. -He stu- 
dies the word of God himself, and recommends the study of it most earnest- 
ly to all his friends around him, 





TO SUBSCRIBERS AND THE CHRISTIAN PUBLIC. 


We are happy to inform our Subscribers and the Public generally, that ar- 
rangements are made to improve the character of the future numbers of the 
Magazine, and to render it more worthy of a general and extensive circula- 
tion through the community. The number of able writers pledged for its 
support, is increased ; and it is hoped that corresponding efforts will be 
made, by those who wish well to the interests of Literature and Religion in 
our Southern country, to increase the number of readers, and thus promote 
the great object to which this work is dev oted. 

The following is the order in which communications in the Magazine will 
in future be arranged :—I. TaroLogicat ; embracing Illustrations of Scrip- 
ture, Sermons, Essays, &e.—IL. Miscetcaneovus,—Ill. Reviews, Crirrican 


Notices or New Works, anv Lirerasy Essays.—IV. Lirerany anp Pario- 
sopnicaL INTELLIGENCE.—V. Renie@10Us tNTELLIGENCE, Domestic and For- 


eign, Ordinations, Installations, &e.—Editor. 




















